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Smhrkmd ^ Sept . 1B32. 

From North Shields you "look 
rbom the water to South Shields $ 
4nd there is a steam-boat taking passen- 
gers across every half hour. By this 
ateam-boat I crossed at twelve o'clock 
to-day, and got to this place about two. 
Sunderland is seven miles from South 
Shields, in a south-easterly direction, 
near the mouth of a river called the 
Wear, on the right bank of which, 
going downwards, the greater part of 
the town lies. To go into the town you 
go over an iron bridge of very beautiful 
architecture. The river is narrow, run- 
ning down between rocks which are 
nearly perpendicular and of great height. 
The bridge crosses this river from rock 
to rock, and is so far above the water 
that ships of considerable size go under 
the bridge by only lowering their top- 
gallant-mast. The main street at Sun- 
derland is, they say, a mile and three 
quarters lony ; and it has innumerable 
shops, finer, on an average, than those 
of the Strand, Fleet-street, and 
Chbapside ; so that, though there are 
nothing but coals produced here, they 
cause the other parts of the world to 
bring hither all manner of conveniences 
and fineries. There are considerable 
glass manufactories here and in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle ; but 
these also are occasioned by the coals. 

But the most interesting and valuable 
product of this part of England is, the 
people, of whom it is impossible to 
speak too much in praise. My readers 
will remember well the famous speeches 
and petitions sent up from Newcastle 
during the discussions on the Reform 
Bill. They will remember well how 
much we admired the speeches of 
Messrs. Attwoud, Doublkday, Lar- 
kin, Fife, and others. Not a man of 
my waders, 1 dare say, has not wished 
that he could have seen or heard these 


pie of this district of ike country h» 
Durham and Northumberland, which 
seems to have been always famous for 
men of great genius and energy. In 
going from South Shields to Sunder- 
land we went near to Jarrow, so fa- 
mous as the birth-place of “ the venera- 
ble Bede ; ” to be sure, as to venerable 
there was some difference between him 
and the two Scotts, Eldon and 
Stowrll, and that M it ford who was 
afterwards Lord Redesdale ; but they 
also were natives of Newcastle and 
the neighbourhood ; and having had 
the good luck to go to the South, they 
astonished the natives, and became 
great men, which they never mould have 
been if they had remained here : and so 
conscious do they appear to have been 
of this, that they have all taken special 
good care never to come back to settle 
here again. They have sent their new 
and fine names to be put up at the cor- 
ners of the streets, which have hitherto 
escaped the fate of that of Welling- 
ton ; and in all probability will now 
continue to escape it. 

Let me now give my readers in the 
! South, if I can, something like an ade- 
quate idea of the face of the country, of 
' the farming , and of the collieries, and of 
j the state of the working people, which 
I last is always the most interesting object 
| with every man of sense, writing upon 
I the state of a country. Observe, that, 
in goirg from Newcastle to Nohtii 
Shields, you go a road pretty nearly 
parallel with the river, and get seven 
miles nearer to the sea. Along this 
seven miles the farming i9 excellent; 
fine corn-fieids, large and beautiful 
fields of turnips of both kinds, sowed inf 
rows with inter-cultivation ; and I saw 
not one field of turnips which was not 
fine; the pastures very fine; the hay- 
stacks, containing from forty, perhaps, 
to seventy tons of hay each, made even 


men, whose speeches and proceedings neater than those in Middlesex, and 
absolutely gave a tone to the whole thatched with greater care. No barley, 
country, and whose names became fa- j but prodigious quantities of wheat and 
miliar in the mouths of even the chop- I of oats ; the stacks much larger than 
aticbfi of Sussex and Kent. 1 have now I those on the road from Leeds to New- 


seen those men with my own eyes; and! castle, and in some cases from twenty 
they are a fair sample , perhaps rather a to thirty of them in one farm-yard. The 
picked sample, of the whole of the peo- cows, the finest that man ever set his 
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eyes on ; a good deal of white in their 
colour ; some quite white ; short horns ; 
strait bapk ; just like those in the Hol- 
derness country of Yorkshire, and in 
great abundance as to numbers though 
the proportion of pasture land has been, 
unwisely, so considerably diminished. 
The turnips are for winter food in the 
stall for the cattle. 

From South Shields to Sunder- 
land the country still the same, or 
rather better as it lies nearer the sea. 
There are no barns such as we have in 
the South. All the farm buildings are 
of stcne $ each has a place sufficiently 
large for beating out the corn by a 
thrashing-machine ; and there appears 
to be no such thing as a barn's floor or a 
flail to the whole of these counties. 
The terrific word “ Swing/' which was 
at once a signature ami a signal, is the 
name of that part of the flail which the 
thrasher brings into contact witli the 
straws. Therefore Mr. Swing never 
was heard of in this county j but his 
doings would have been heard of had it 
not been for a reason very different in- 
deed from that of any difference that 
there is in the character , in the morality, 
or in the intelligence, or understanding, 
or education in those who labour on the 
land. Scott Eldon and Dr. Black 
u^ed to prate away about the good sense 
of the labourers in the North, and about 
the pior-rates not being excessive in the 
North. They did not seem to know, 
that here agriculture is only a small 
part of the business of the county, 
and that* in the southern, eastern, and 
western counties it is the sole business. 
They did not seem to know that there 
were no farm labourers living in cot- 
'tages here j anil that there was scarcely 
an instance in this part of England of a 
person working upon the land, not 
living, or, at least, boarding, in the house 
of the farm on which he worked. A 
man who has been paid as a statesman 
for pretty nearly fifty years, and another 
who ha9 been a professed enlightener of 
the pei.ple for twenty years, ought to 
have known that there was no such 
thing as a village purely agricultural to 
the n >rth of Leeds, while the southern, 
eastern; and ^western counties consist 


of very little else ; such men oughi to 
have known this $ but they did not 
know it, therefore they spread about 
error instead of spreading what ought to 
be called knowledge. 

• 

Durham, 27 . Sept. 1832 . 

In coming from Sunderland to 
Durham, a distance of fourteen miles, 
I came from the sea-bcach to the cen- 
tre of the county, and gradually to in- 
ferior land. 1 perceive, that the county 
of Durham, along by the sea-side, 
has a strip of land, varying in width 
from five miles to ten or twelve, re- 
sembling the Holderness country in 
the East-Riding of Yorkshire, to which, 
indeed, it joins it at the southern ex- 
tremity of the former. The Holdbb- 
nkss country is separated from the rich 
part of Lincolnshire by the Humber; 
and thus this fine land runs all along by 
the sea-side from Lynn, in Norfolk, to 
the mouth of the Tyne ; and then it 
goes all along the sea-coast to the 
Tweed, including in its way the estates 
of Lord Grey at the hamlet of How- 
ickj and from the Tweed, it continues 
on to the Frith of Forth, taking in 
the fine farming countries ot Berwick- 
shire and East Lothian, to behold 
which is a pleasure that I yet have to 
come. 

This eastern part of the county of 
Durham is, like all the rest of these 
counties, generally level ; or, at least, 
much more so than the counties in the 
South and the West. The country is 
fine, but not pretty : the harvest was all 
in ; but the stubbles and the stacks 
proved it to have been good ; and, as 
to the pastures, the turnips, and the 
cows, they exceed everything of which a 
Southern, or Western, or Eastern, far- 
mer can have an idea. The sheep ap- 
pear to be of the Leicester breed, the 
Cheviot- hill sheep not having found 
their way into these rich pastures. 

But the great business of life here re- 
lates to the produce of the 9ub-soil still 
more than to that which comes from 
the surface. The collieries are the chief 
part of the property of this county. 
Sunderland, the two Shieldses and 
Gateshead, and Newcastle itself, have 
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been created by these collieries. Here is 
the most surprising thing in the whole 
world ; thousands of men and thou- 
sands of horses continually living under 
ground: children born there, and who 
sometimes never see the surface at all, 
though they live to a considerable age. 
The thing is not like the mining in 
Cornwall, which causes so much tum- 
bling about the surface apd disfiguring 
the face of the country. You see here 
and there a group of large buildings, 
and see the smoke issuing from some 
place where there is a steam-engine 
amidst those buildings. Out of a hole 
somewhere amidst that group of build- 
ings come everlasting ship-loads of 
coals. There is a railway from the pit 
to carry the coals to the ships: the 
wagons carrying the coals arc made of 
sheet iron ; they arc all of a size. A 
whole train of them marches one after 
the other, sometimes drawn by a horse, 
but more frequently impelled by the 
pulling of a rope, or a chain, which 
passes along a little gutter below the 
surface of the ground, which rope ur 
chain is pulled by the force of an engine, 
and thus you see a score of these wa- 
gons loaded going one way, and another 
score of empty ones passing them going 
the other way, without your being able 
to discover any cause for their motion. 
The coals are lifted tip Sat of the pit by 
the same engine and tipped into the 
wagons 3 then, when the wagons get to 
the ships, they are seized bv another 
engine and tipped into them. Then there 
are railways down wider ground for 
bringing the coals to the mouth of the 
pit, and horses living there to draw the 
wagons upon those railways. Sonic of 
the horses go down and live there for 
ten or dozen years; and a gentleman 
told me, that Lord Durham, or his fa- 
ther, I forget which, had eight hundred 
horses under ground for years together. 
Now, when the old women at Sutton 
Scotxey are putting their tea-kettles, 
those sources of such comfort, over the 
handful of coals that they have got 
f^om Winchester, let them have the 
gratitude to thank the fellows great ami 
small, that take so much pains and ex- 
ercise so much ingenuity to send them 


this sort of fuel to assist their scanty 
supply of wood. All that you see of the 
collieries are the railways, thd wagons, 
and the group of buildings of which 1 
have spoken. While the men are at 
work below sending up the coals, the 
surface consists of corn-fields, pastures, 
and turnip-fields, as fine as man ever set 
hiseyesupon. The coa'-pits are consider- 
ably distant from each other, and some 
of them as much as fifteen miles from 
the ships, the w r agons marching back- 
ward and forward without either horse 
or man to attend them. The engines 
occasion no very great deal of smoke, 
so that the country is hut little disfi- 
gured by these stupendous proceedings. 
In the vicinage of each colliery there are 
extensive rows of small houses, in which 
the families of the pit-men and other 
workmen reside. These are all built of 
stone, and covered with tiles. All^ery 
solid, and very good, and invariably 
well furnished ; hardly one without a 
.good chest of drawers, and other evi- 
dences of good li\ing. Kept very clean, 
j too, and their ground before their houses 
generally very clean. I particularly 
j observed, aye, and i observed it witn 
; singular pleasure, that there were 
j scarcely any potatoes to be seen, either 
j in large pieces or small pieces of ground, 
i Very few appear to be planted except 
'in the vicinage of towns; and every- 
thing shows that this root is used here 
merely as garden- stu ff ; and that the peo- 
ple live, as they ought to do, principally 
j upon meat and bread. No wretches go 
•to work here with “ co/d potatoes in 
j their bags," as they did in Hampshire 
! before the times of the fires, and as the 
farmer was proceeding to tell the jury 
that they did, when Judge Vaughan 
stopped him, and told the jury that that 
lud nothing at all to do with the matter ! 
And, here, let me observe, that it was 
unfortunate that the Prime Minister 
had lived all his life amongst the well- 
fed farming people of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland ; and that he was exposed 
to the terrible danger of acting upon 
the representations of others who lived 
in Hampshire and Wiltshire. Lord 
Grey can know nothing of the lives 
which the labourers in those two coun- 
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ties have led for some years past : it 
'was impossible that he, residing as he 
has done so constantly at home, should 
be able to bring his mind to an idea of 
what was passing in those two counties, 
nor in any of the counties of the South, 
East, or West. I said at the time 3 I 
believed it then, and 1 still believe it ; 
that, if it had been possible for him to 
know the situation of the labourers in 
the South, Hampshire would not now 
contain pretty nearly three hundred 
children made fatherless by the Special 
Commissions 5 and, 1 hope, that his 
Lordship is vet to have the satisfaction ' 
of reflecting that lie has restored fathers j 
to those children . If he could see the : 
widows and the mothers and the chil- j 
dren that I saw only at Sutton Scot- 
nky in July last, l will not believe that 
this act of mercy would be delayed for 
aimther four months. At any rate, it is 
me the very fit st object ; an object 
which I will never either abandon or 
neglect. If those men of the southern , 
and western counties; and, indeed, of 
all the counties involved in the transac- 
tions alluded to 3 if all the men engaged 
merely in those violences which arose 
manifestly out of their sufferings from 
want ; if these men he brought back to 
their wives, their children, and their 
parents, then let the whole of the mat- 
ter be buried in oblivion 3 but, if they 
be not, life shall quit me before 1 cease 
to make every effort in my power to 
keep alive those transactions, in every 
way that I, legally, can do it 3 and in 
thus acting, I shall only be pursuing 
those precepts which I have taken so 
much pains to impress upon the minds 
of others. 

This city of Durham is, like all old 
towns and cities, of shape very irregular, 
and the streets are by no means what 
we call handsome j but the inequality 
of the ground is so great, and the situa- 
tion of the castle and the tower and of 
the cathedral church (which was formerly 
the church of the Abbey of Sr. Cuth- 
bert), the little hill on which these are 
situated is so lofty, and so nicely guarded 
and ornamented by the river Wear, 
which comes pretty nearly round it in 
the form of a horse-shoe,, and then goes 


off under two bridges over which you 
pass in going through the town from 
Sunderland to Newcastle j all these 
make the sight of this city the most 
interesting and beautiful that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The Bishop, Van 
Mii.deut, whose father was brought 
over l believe from Germany by old 
Queen Charlotte, is a sort of sovereign 
prince here. He has ‘his court of Regis- 
try, and all manner of offices such as 
belong to regal dominion and revenue. 
The Dean and Chapter are a sort of 
petty sovereigns, too ; each of them hav- 
ing, perhaps, a revenue exceeding that 
of the King of Hanover. They have 
“royalties" of coal-mines and of lead- 
mines ; they have the tithe of the lands 
above : they have the rents of the lands 
above, and of the mines beneath. I 
wonder what law, Mosaic, Apostolic, 
Canonical, Common or Statute, ever 
gave them the right to sell, and cause 
to he carried away , the soil of the lands 
given to them in trust. I wonder where 
they can find law for taking away part 
ol‘ the earth, and not leaving to their 
successor that which they have so re- 
ceived in trust. However, we shall, I 
tru^t, proceed, w'ith regard to these 
matters in a way that will preclude all 
necet-d'y for any legal inquiry of the 
tedious description at which I have just 
hinted. 

Newcastle- upon- Tyne, 28. Sept., 1632. 

I lectured at the theatre at North 
Shields, on the 25th 3 at Sunderland, 
at the theutip, on the 26th 3 and in a 
room at an imi at Durham, on the 27th. 
This evening I have given a third lecture 
in the play-house at this place. And 
now for a little Ki EGOTISM, as the 
stupid and envious vagabonds c;dtjjf. 
A stupid publication called the W&t- 
minster Review , set up 
seven years ago, began, froju its very 
start, to hold forth Jemy^ Bentham 
as the greatest of law-g&cts and the 
greatest of men . It was ,'aqdkas, been, 
conducted principally byjdfat Bowjung 
who is called a doctor, aijd who ifi not 
half so legitimate a doctor as tuff Dr. 
Black. Bowring was th^edit^r at 
any rate, and Jj£jiry BENTHAjr^pd^ro 
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of the work. The appellation commonly here I publish it with all the names 
given to Bkntham was, 44 THE GREAT subjoined to it, and which, I wa9 told, 
BENTHAM/' Well, great as Jerry would have been twenty times 119 nu* 
was, death smote the great mortal at merous, if I could have spared time to 
last. He made a will, which Bowrivg stop for the signing, 
was stupid enough to publish; and, “Sir — W e, the undersigned, take 

from that will, it appeared that Jerry “ this opportunity, which we have long 
was and always had been the proprietor “ desired, of conveying to you our 
of this Westminster Review! Out then “ feelings of respect and congratulation 
came the fact, that this miserable queer T on your arrival at Sunderland. In 
old coxcomb had either been calling “ you, Sir, we behold the instructer of 
himself the “GREAT BENTHAM” “ youth, the advocate of the weak, the 
for seven years; or, which was worse, “ defender of the oppressed, the great 
Bad been paying a base hireling for do- “ champion of the labouring classes in 
ing it! That was “EGOTISM,” in- “ England, the unsparing exposer of all 
deed; that w'ould cover the name of “ abuses, and the firmest and most able 
Bkntham with everlasting infamy if it “ supporter of the rights and liberties 
were not screened from our recollection “ of the people. In your writings we 
by the total insignificance of the incom- “ find display ed the most powerful rea- 
prehensible conundrums that lie was “ soiling, combined with the greatest 
continually putting upon paper. For a “ beauty and simplicity of style, with 
man who is attacked by scores of those 44 knowledge most profound, and 
base and envious creatures whom Pope city and penetration which notfflg 
called “the race that write for such j can elude In your hands, subjects 
a man to assert his own claims to public “ the most intricate and complex, be- 
attention, and in his own name, too, is j 14 come easy and intelligible to every 
not “EGOTISM,” but self-defence and j “ capacity ; and while your works dis- 
public duty. Is it egotism in me to say, j “ play talents, of the mo?t unrivalled de- 
that I foretold that the couniry banks j 4f scription, they were never surpassed 
would blowup, and that Wellington’s “ in point of ability. You have studied 
name would be rubbed from the corners ; u politics not merely in the mansions 
of the streets, and liis picture come , “ and palaces of the great, bur in the 
down from the sign-posts r Is it ! 14 opttnges of the poor : and while 3011 
“ EGOTISM” in me to recei\e marks . k - have exposed the ignorance of the 
of respect from anybody, and to pat an 1 “ men who have for 3ears wielded the 
account of them upon record? Why in \ te destinies of this great, but oppressed 
me any more than in anybody else ? ! 14 country, you have made subjects too 
When ministers or kings are addressed, j “ deep even for their comprehension, 
the whole matter is a thing t)f previous : ‘ familiar to the minds of the poor and 
contrivance. A copy of the address is j 4 humble. 

communicated to the party beforehand j I 44 Grateful as we are to you for your 
the answer is studied and got ready ; the ,f advocacy of reform, we are not less, 
parties know one another well j and the j 11 grateful for your powerful exposition 
motives, Qn both sides, are sometimes “ of the fraud of the paper- money 
supposed not to be the purest that ever “ system. Upon this snbject, your 
animated the minds of men. These 44 writings have been at once profound 
marks of respect bestowed on me, must “ and prophetic, and stamp you in our 
of necessity be voluntary and be sincere ; 44 estimation as the greatest statesman 
in this case especially, they came from “ of the age : events h^ve been the 
persons whom I have never seen before, “ commentators on the wisdom of your 
and the greater part of whom will, in “writings on this subject; and we 
all human probability, never see me “ read those truths of your predictions 
again. Jbe this as it may, however, I “ in the poverty and wretchedness which 
received an address at Sunderland ; 44 4 Reel’s Bill* (that statesmaji whose 
azfil, “ egotism" or M egotism 0 not, 44 ignorance and conceit you have so 
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44 admirably exposed) has disseminated 
'* over the country. 

“ We beg to congratulate yon on the 
° passing of the Bill of Reform ; like 
44 every other work of human intellect, 
“ it is imperfect; but imperfect as it is, 
“ we believe it to be the first stone in 
“ the foundation of the liberties of 
44 Englishmen, liberties which have too 
“ long been a sound and not a substance. 
“ Your admission into Parliament, we 
44 trust, will be one of the most im- 
44 portant consequences of that bill. 

“ We wish you health, happiness, 
44 and long life, and that you may, ere 
44 you submit to that decree, which 
“ limits all human efforts, behold the 
“ full triumph of your opinions, and the 
“ complete humiliation of all your 
44 enemies. 
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Morpeth , 1. Oct. 1832. 

From Newcastle I came to Moapeth, 
on Saturday, the fore part of the day, in 
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order to lecture here on Saturday night, j though the body be wasting in the 
which I did to a very respectable an- grave, is, and will continue to be, migh- 
dience in the Town-hall, sitting, for the tier than if the body were aliwe : of all 
first time in my life, where the judge these, and of Tom Baring, and of that 
used to sit, and where the chairman of fine estate, which has come to him from 
the Quarter Sessions sits now, L believe, the Great Alfred himself* of Alex- 
Being thus seated on the bench, and andek, and of the famous Bingham, his 
looking down upon the big table first-born ; of Francis also the son of 
around which the lawyers used to sit, Tom ; of the handcuffs put round Mrs. 
I could not help letting my thoughts Oracle's little beautiful wrists ; of 
fly off to Winchester, VAUG11AN Alexander's recent adventure as Chan- 
and ALDERSON and DENMAN and cellor of the Exchequer : of all these 
WILDE (“our right trusty and right things (each of which will hereafter 
entirely beloved cousin and coun- have to be discussed in a more formal 
i! sellor, Thomas WILDE, one of our j manner) it was impossible for me, 
“ venerable Sergeants at Law"), and placed, as I was, in the seat ofjudg- 
WILDE, 1 say, and Charley Pearson, went, not to think * and not to think se- 
and Wilkins the mountebank, whom r ion sly, too. 

the Potters have got at Pipkin-ju But it is time now, at any rate, to 

I could not help letting my thoughts return to mv subject, reserving these 
ramble away thus to the South, and matters for future opportunities. From 
bring the two Masons, poor Cook of Nkwc \stlh to Morfetii we came away 
Micheldever, Farmer Moves of ()\v- from the eastern coast, or rather towards 
selbury, LadigoNoRTiiESK, Mrs.Lo> c, it ; for though Morpeth is to the north 
and all the tribe of the Ricket tses of Newcastle it is also to the west of it. 
and Mrs. Fussell and her son, and Before, however, 1 proceed to any chop- 
Vaughax forbidding the farmer to stick observations, 1 must step back a 

talk about the “cold potatoes in the bit to Newcastle, where, after the lec- 

bag,” while he listened to and compli- lure at the play-house, on Friday night, 
mented an Irishwoman of the n unc of something took place which oilers ano- 
Cavan, whose chap is called a lord, j ther \ cry plausible occasion for my in- 
and who and whose chap receive a pretty j bulging in my “ egotism.” 
good sum of public money every \ ear ; j 1 was informed, during the day of 
while he listened to, and complimented | Fiidav, that some gentlemen intended 
this woman for evidence tending to i to come upon the stage at the close of 
show that the labourers weie uell treat- the lecture, and there, before the 
ed . Being in the judgment seat, it was audience, to present me with a copy of 
impossible for me not to think of these the €k History of the town of Newcastle ” 

things ; therefore, if I watfdered the author of which, the late Mr. Eneas 

lecture, which I dare say I did, I trust Mackenzie, was renowned for his de- 
my very indulgent hearers, will, if any votion to public liberty, even in this 
of them should read this, have the good- town so distinguished for the public 
ness to excuse such wandering * and spirit of its inhabitants. Accordingly, 
that my readers will, from like motive, this ceremony took place in the presence 
have the goodness to excuse the wan- of an audience consisting of upwards of 
derings in which 1 have im meshed my- nine hundred persons, amongst whom 
self here. It was impossible for my were many of both sexes, of the first 
body to be so situated without thinking figure in the town. The deputation 
of Wilkins the mountebank, Tom Pot- appointed for this purpose, consisted of 
ter and the pumpings of the children of about a dozen gentlemen, the spokes- 
his neighbour, “ our right entirely be- man being that Mr. Doubleday whose 
loved 99 WILDE, his co-judges, Alder- speeches we read with such delight in 
Hon, Vaughan, and Denman ; Drayton London: and amongst the gentlemen 
the auctioneer, Taffy Jenkins, Farmer who accompanied him was that Mr. 
Bqyes, and Henry Cook, whose spirit, Larkin whose speech, upon one occa- 

.-•» ^a.C, fir 
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sion in particular, made the ears of the “ able in your eyes, when we tell you, 
borough mongers tingle so nicely ; and 44 that they were written by one who, 
so worked upon the delicate feelings of “ to the minute accuracy of a histo- 
the coal-merchant, Vane Tempest \ “ rian, added a zeal for the rights of 
.Londonderry, as to make him, it was “ the people and an unwearied activity 
said, pretty nearly as black in tlie face “ in their cause. We take this public 
as the goods that come up out of his “ wav, £>ir, of presenting these volumes, 
pits, which he rents, by-the-bye, of,“ before this large and respectable au- 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; “ dience, to testify, as strongly as pos- 
and which, if he rent them at all, ■ “ sible. the sense we entertain of the 
he shall, if I can have my will, rent of' 44 utility of your exertions, whether by 
the nation, in a very short time, because! “ speech or writing; and we take this 
as the Debt is the nation's, 1 do not see! “ opportunity of adding, that we trust, 
why the Dean and Chapter’s coal-pits | “ that those exertions, so successfully 
should not he the nation's, too : black j “ made out of Parliament, will soon be 
as these coals, it is said, did the reading* i( made within its walls. We trust, 
of the speech in question turn the face j “ Sir, your reception here has been such, 
of this great coal-trading peer, the son “ that, when, in alter times (and may 
of old Saunders Stewart, and the • “ many years of happiness be in store 
brother of the soft and gentle Castle- , “ for you 1), your eje shall meet these 
reach, who, at the very time when he “ volumes, you will see them with no 
was filling all the oiiiccs of the three “ other emotion than that of a pleasing 
secretaries of state, cut his own throat ** recollection of your \isit and of your 
and killed himself at North Cray, in j “ friends in this town. Philosophers 
Kent, the Kentish jury rlcclarinir, on the “ say men act from mixed motives, and, 
oaths of true men, that he w as mad i “ perhaps, you will think them right, 
when he did it and that, of course, the “ when I conclude by leaking a request 
three others of secretaries of state (one “ of you. It is the earnest wish of your 
of which was mtrusted with the ilecid- “ friends, Sir, that you should not leave 
ing on matters of life and death) were . iS this town without favouring us with 
in the hands of a madman : black in “ one lecture more; and it is their wish 
the face as the coals that come out ofj“ that the subject be the Paper-Money . 
his pits, or as the garb of his landlords “ System.' 9 

at Durham ; black as these, was, it is Now, to recollect what I said in an- 
said, the face of the illustrious descend- swer ; for, as to preparing an answer 
ant of Stewart Macgrkgor, when lie beforehand, without knowing what was 
read the speech just alluded to ; and ini- to be said to me, that would have been 
passioned, indeed, was bis eloquence, impossible ; and, indeed, got-up ad- 
when he complained of that speech in dresses and prepared answers are things 
the house of Nobles, who, at last, so that belong to the humbug, by which 
benevolently passed the Reform Rill : this nation has so long been cheated., 
amongst the gentlemen who did me this My answer was necessarily suggested by 
honour, was the maker of that blood- the words that had been addressed to 
stirring speech. Mr. Doubleday me ; and, from the report which I am 
brought the work (in two volumes), here about to give of it, nearly a thou- 
elegantly bound in morocco ; and, \ey- sand witnesses will be able to say how 
ing it on the table before me, addressed nearly my recollection is correct, 
me, in pretty nearly the following 44 Gentlemen, I receive this book with 
words : tr very great pleasure for several rea- 

14 Mr. Cobbett, — I am deputed by sons: first, because it is presented to 
44 a body of your friends, respectfully to 44 me by gentlemen whose speeches and 
" beg your acceptance of these volumes. 44 efforts, during the struggle for the 
44 They contain a history of the ancient 1 ' “ Reform Bill, had so considerable an 
44 town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and “ influence, by the example which they 
44 we trust they will not be less accept- 44 gave to us in the South, in causing 
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44 the final success of that great mea- 
44 sure : second, because it is the pro- 
“ duction of the pen of a gentleman, 
“ whose memory is dear to all who 
“ knew him, from a recollection of his 
“ various virtues, but particularly for his 
44 long and undeviating course of disin- 
“ terested labours in the cause of Pur- 
14 liamentary Reform : thirdly, I receive 
“ this present at your hands with pecu- 
41 liar pleasure, as being the history of 
44 that town, whence came the first 
44 petition (began under the auspices 
44 of your excellent townsman, Mr. 
44 Charles Attwood), praying for the 
14 sparing of the lives of the ill-treated 
14 labourers of the South, amongst 
44 whom I was born and bred up, and to 
44 better whose hard lot while it has 
44 been my duty, has always, since I had 
44 understanding of the matter and ca- 
44 pacity for the purpose, been the great- 
41 est object of my life ; and, though 
44 their sufferings were, at lust, deep and 
4i terrible, their blood was, in part, at 
x< least, spared, in consequence of your 
44 petition, which called forth so many 
if others to imitate the humane example. 
44 For my own part, I have said before, 
44 and I here repeat it in the presence of 
14 an audience on whose good opinion 1 
14 set the fiighest possible value, that, 
44 rather than see the working people of 
M England reduced to live upon pota- , 
44 toes, 1 would see them all hanged, be 
44 hanged myself, and be satisfied to 
41 have written on my grave, 4 Here lie 
44 4 the remains of William Cobbktt, 
41 4 who was hanged, because he would 
44 e not hold his tongue without coin- 
44 4 plaining, while his labouring coun- 
444 trymen were reduced to live upon 
44 4 potatoes.* This book, gentlemen, 

44 will sot be necessary to remind inc of 
4t the town of Newcastle ; the recollec- 
44 tion oHhe great kindness and indul- 
41 gence that 1 have received in which, 

44 can never be effaced from my mind. 

44 With regard to the request which you 
44 have made to me, gentlemen, respect - 
41 ing another lecture, the honour is too 
44 great not to be eagerly accepted by 
44 me ; and I will, therefore, relying on 
44 the very great indulgence which 1 
44 have heretofore experienced, present 


44 myself before you here On Friday, the 
“ 5th of October.” 

^ There, Dr. Black ! There, 4 S ye loons 
o*th*Sooth ! ” There, you chopsticks of 
the Isle of Wight und of Sussex and 
Kent ! that's the way wc do things 
i'the North ! There, you Surrey chaps, 
that creep about amongst the sand- 
hills! that’s the way that we go on in 
the country where the stuff comes from 
that warms your fingers in the winterl 
Faith ! when 1 get back again, with all 
the additional 44 antalluct" that I am 
collecting here, l will not take things 
as 1 have done ; 1 will rule >ou with a 
stiffer hand ; i will make your tongues, 
as well as your heels, move a little 
nimbler ; 1 shall not suffer you to move 
as if your legs were tied together; I 
shall not suffer them, at Epsom, at 
county meetings, to be drawling out 
their words a yard long, their sentences 
a mile long, and their speeches as long 
as from Epsom to Gujlpfoiid; 1 shall 
not suffer Denison to be clapping his 
hand to his heart, and turning up the 
whites of his eyes, and think, tnat that 
is enough , in addition to a good break- 
fast that he has given to the voters. 
Faith! 1 will put you to rights ; and I 
w ill tell Dr. Black (between him and 
me !) something about his native place, 
Berwickshire. In short, I will put things 
in order ; and, therefore, prepare your- 
selves for my return. 

In coming from New castle to Mor- 
peth we came over land vastly inferior 
to that on the eastern coast. The farms 
appear to produce much less ; the pas- 
tures are not nearly so goad ; and, 
which is very curious, the cows chanye 
their shape , as well as their colour . 
They get to be swag- backed, pin- 
haunched, their tails thick and rough, 
their heads coarse, their faces broad, 
ribs flat, and horns thick and ratherlong. 
This is very curious, that, in so few miles, 
we should have nearly lost the beauti- 
ful H old khness. cows, and got in their 
stead these ordinary-looking things, like 
those of the commons and forests of 
Surrey and Hampshire. J saw some 
little Kilqr Oxen, ns I came along, 
which, when fat, weigh about a third* 
part as much as the Nottingham hog, 
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of which I bought the ham ; that is to 
say, about fifteen score, or three hun- 
dred pounds. The beef of them is very 
good ; ami 1 should suppose that they 
will fatten upon food which will not fatten 
a Devonshire, a Herefordshire, a Lin- 
colnshire, or a Durham ox. However, 
as to these farming matters, I must say 
more after I get to Hexham, which 
takes me into the western part of the 
cpunty, and to which 1 ain going this 
afternoon, for the double purpose of 
seeing and talking to friends there, and 
of seeing an acre of my corn. There is 
some lit tie of it growing here, a speci- 
men of which I have seen, and which 
is as fine as any that I ever saw in my 
life. And now for a word or two about 
politics, which ought not to be wholly 
omitted, seeing that 1 am now within a 
few miles of the residence of law , on 
whose intentions and whose mea-urts 
so much will now depend ! 

We hear of meetings of the Ministers I 
at Howick, which is not many miles | 
from this place. They may meet ; but i 
everything must depend upon my Lord j 
Grey himself. Mv Lord Holland is, 

I am afraid, too infirm to meddle much 
with the matter ; and as to all the rest, 
they are “ colleagues,** to be sure, but 
they are either so destitute of talent and 
knowledge, or so wrong in notions and 
feelings, or so fickle, perverse, conceit- 
ed, and of such cormorant and coarse 
ambition, that it will be utterly impos- 
sible for Lord Grey ever to bring them 
to an agreement with him, with regard 
to those great changes of which 1 hold 
it to be impossible that he must not now 
see the absolute necessity . He must ask 
himself, “ What have I made this re- 
-form jf.r? why have 1 exposed mv- 
“ self to the ill-will and lasting hatred 
“of so many powerful persons ! for 
“ what reason have I quitted this trail- j 
44 quil home, where everything about 
t€ me is so well ordered, and where all 
“ the people that dwell near me are so 
“happy? why have 1 -exchanged this 
€t scene for the storms of London, and 
“ the torment everlasting with which 
44 the discharge of my office is beset ? ” 
The answer must be, that he has done 
h for the sake of the peace, the happi- 


ness, and the perpetuity of the power of 
his country; and having laid down 
these premises, the conclusion in his 
mind must be, that the Reform Bill 
which he has caused to be carried must 
be considered by him only as the means 
of effecting some great change in the 
state of the country, and therefore it is 
reasonable for us to conclude that he 
has determined upon some such change, 
to effect which he has the power com~ 
pletely in his hands , and to effect which, 
in a peaceable manner , and in a manner 
which would reflect honour oil the 
character of the country for ever, no 
man upon earth but himself has the 
power ; and this is to me as clear as the 
sight of the sun at noon-day. 

1 have frequently expressed my wish 
and my hope, that the whole thing may 
be put to rights under his Ministry. I 
can see no path to a peaceable settle- 
ment without that. He is a man of 
great experience, great knowledge, and 
great talent. He mu^t anxiously desire 
to see a happy settlement accomplished. 
Hut, be the rest as it may, there is no 
other man . Amongst the wishes and 
opinions that are afloat, some are wild 
and some wise, but all men agree that 
| there is now no other man, and that, to 
raise up another man in whom the 
country would confide to the extent in 
u liich it confides in him, would require 
something very nearly approaching to 
a total breaking-up of this form of 
| government j and, if there were any 
| truth (which there cannot be) in the 
l various stories which we bear about 
44 his retirement ” and about Brougham 
becoming Prime Minister ; if there 
were any truth in these stories, which 
appear to be some of the last droppings 
from the ropy brains of the Wellington 
faction ; if there were any truth in 
them, we might begin to prepare our- 
selves for something like what the 
Cromwellians called 41 a thorough 
godly revolution ** Oh, no ! my Lord 
Grf.y cannot “retire;” he cannot 
retire either with honour or with safety $ 
and, in short, it is impossible for him to 
do it. Seeing all the plagues that he 
has had to endure, and has still to 
endure, it would not be at all wonderful 
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if he were at times, forgetting for a 
moment the just claims of his country 
upon him, to repent of having meddled 
with the matter ; but, having meddled j 
with it, he must go on ; to advance he j 
may deem dangerous ; but to stop, he I 
must know, would be death to his ; 
reputation. 

Yet he cannot remain without pro- 
ceeding at once to make great changes. 

I do not say proceed to make them in a 
hurry ; but, to show, a{ once, an inten- ! 
tion to make them. He is sure that he ! 
will have the people at liis back. He | 
can do what he likes for the people, j 
who now know the extent of their 1 
power. For many, many years they 
have not known it. They have been 
kept in sickness and in slavery, by that 
system, the intrinsic feebleness of which \ 
they now see. They are patient, they j 
are not unreasonable; they are full of' 
knowledge ; they yield not to their fore- j 
fathers, of any age, in point of real pa- 
triotism ; they desire 10 overthrow no- 
thing that ought to remain ; to assert 
of them, or any portion of them, worth ; 
speaking of, that they seek anarchy and j 
a scramble, is the most atrocious slander ; 
that ever was uttered by mortal man : 
but, they do desire justice ; they do de- ! 
sire to have their burdens lightened ; « 
they do desire impartial laws, imparti- 
ally executed 5 they do desire that they j 
may keep their earnings to themselves, 
and, as their forefathers did, they desire 
to live like men, and not like hogs and 
dogs. In addressfng the Lords, some 
time ago, I endeavoured to convince 
them, that in the whole body of the in - 1 
dustrious and working people of Kng- j 
land, there was scarcely a single mao to j 
be found, that had ever entertained t he ; 
slightest thought of envvmg his richer! 
neighbour, of wishing to share in his ! 
property, of wishing to see all men pulled 
down to a level. In the whole king- 
dom there is not a man who knows the 
sentiments of persons of this description j 
so well as I do. The sentiments of how 
many thousands upon thousands of them 
have I heard ; and I should not he afraid 
to take my oath : nay, I would freely 
take my oath, that I never could gather 
from one single working man during the 


whole course of my communication with 
them, that he wished for anything be- 
yond ; that he wished for any change 
other than, that which would Ifeave him 
the enjoyment of the fair fruit of his earn- 
ings. There never was a working peo- 
ple in the whole world, so reasonable, 
so just, and so easily satisfied. These 
are the materials with which Lord 
Grey lias to work. By making timely 
and sufficient concessions, he may do 
everything with these materials ; and, 
if he, at once, show a disposition to do 
that which is required to be done, none 
but a perverse man, actuated by some 
petty selfish motive, will endeavour to 
thwart him by urging him to go faster 
than reason could prescribe. The old 
saying, that “ Home was not built in a 
day,” will apply here ; but, then, in 
order to encourage men to hope that the 
building will be finished, it must be 
begun; and I do hope, that it will be 
begun in the Kint/s speech to the first 
reformed Parliament ; and that Lord 
(they will then tell the country from 
the mouth of the King, the state in 
which he finds the kingdom, and give 
11s a Milenin pledge that lie is determined 
to alter that state. This is what he 
ouyht to have done he j ore ; but, ham- 
pered with colleagues, r.ho have been 
instrumental in bringing the kingdom to 
its present state, he said nothing about 
ii : he must say something about it now, 
and he is the only man in the kingdom, 
known at all to public authority, who 
ran say it with propriety and consist- 
ency. Let us hope, then, that he will 
do it ; let us hope, that he sees the ne- 
cessity of great changes to be made; 
let us hope, that he will set about those 
changes in earnest ; and, the^ shame 
upon the man who shall endeavour to 
thwart him, or to drive him on faster 
than reason and justice demand. 

Whether schedules A and B, be to 
meet any more, self-condemned as they 
are, to make laws to govern us and vote 
away our money, seems yet to be a 
matter of doubt. It appears to be im- 
possible to have an election according 
to the bill, without something being 
done in this way; and yet there is 
something monstrous in the thought of 
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schedules A and B meeting again. If 
they do meet, I trust it will be for the 
express and sole purpose of making 
such alte&tions in the bill as will make 
the elections take place agreeably to 
the intention of that bill. 

Wii. COBBETT. 

BATH ELECTION. 

( From the Morning Chronicle .) 

The following is the communication 
from Bath to our contemporary \the 
Times), to which reference was made 
by that paper. 

To the Editor of the Times . 

Bnth y Sept. 20 , 1832 . 

Sir — We, the undersigned electors 
of Bath, think it necessary to transmit 
to you the following facts connected 
with the elections for this city, for the 
purpose of correcting the impression 
which may be created by an article in 
your paper. 

Mr. llobhouseis not, and never was, 
a resident in this city. Your statement 
that he is a resident is not therefore 
true. 

Mr. Ilobhouse was a stranger when 
he presented himself before us, and the 
first inquiries we made related to his 
opinions and abilities. His opinions lie 
did not at once openly state ; on the 
contrary, he first expressed himself un- 
favourable to some measures, and after- 
wards favourable to them. 

He was at first unfavourable to the 
immediate repeal of the Septennial Act. 
Fourteen days afterwards he declared 
himself favourable to its repeal at the 
•earliest possible opportunity. 

He was not favourable to a repeal 
of the assessed taxes when he came 
amongst us ; lie is now favourable to 
their repeal. 

He implored us not to be always 
anxious for reform. We think reform 
necessary as long as abuses exist. 

He is not desirous of the ballot. We, 
seeing voters intimidated, are desirous 
to protect them in the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty. 

He is not willing that the corn-laws 
tihould be repealed. We think them 


impolitic and unjust, and ought not 
therefore to exist. 

We are, moreover, desirous that mu- 
nicipal corporations should be remo- 
delled — that a good system of national 
education should be established — and 
that many measures connected with the 
finances, the trade, and commerce of the 
country, should be brought forward in 
the next Parliament. We therefore in- 
quired respecting the abilities and ta- 
lents of Mr. Hobhouse, and are satisfied 
that he is not capable of devising such 
measures, or of supporting them. We, 
therefore, sought for another candidate, 
who could do justice to our opinions, 
and advance, not simply our interests, 
but those also which we are bound at 
all times to regard — the interests of 
every person subject to the Government 
of this country. 

if those who act with us had been a 
small and insignificant party — if Mr. 
Hobhouse had been supported by the 
leading reformers of this city, we might 
not have been justified in bringing for- 
ward another candidate. Mr. Hob- 
house was not so supported, nor do our 
friends form an insignificant body. 

Mr. Hobhouse has no title to be re- 
garded as a reformer, and they who are 
reformers cannot consistently support 
him. 

Mr. Roebuck has not been thought- 
lessly brought forward or supported. 
We have ascertained that he is possessed 
of great talents and abilities — that his 
studies have peculiarly qualified him 
for the performance of the duties of a 
representative — that his knowledge is 
extensive — and that he is singularly 
able to give effect to the principles we 
profess. 

The personal testimony of Mr. Hume 
to his merits were desired by us in order 
to correct the reports which were un- 
favourable to Mr. Roebuck. Mr. Hume 
distinctly stated, that he could not in- 
terfere in the election for this city at 
the request of only a few electors, and it 
| was not until a requisition, numerously 
[signed, was presented to him that he 
consented to attend the public meeting 
at which Mr. Roebuck was introduced 
to the electors of Bath. 
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(Signed) 

William Hunt, Chairman of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s Committee. 

JLF. Falconer, Hon. Sec.^o Mr. Roe- 
buck^ Committee. 

Henry Smith, Chairman of the Bath 
Political Union. 


James Crisp 
Thomas Davies 
William Patteson 
Edmund Davies 
Matthew Riley 
Stephen Williams 
John Dean 
Giles Young 
S. J. Falban 
Charles Hannan 
John Brice 
George F. Dill 
Thomas Huydon 
William Combe 
Solomon Bettie 
John Scott 
John Browne 
Thoma9 Cross 
Daniel Hull 
J. Gol ledge 
Francis Pole 
Robert Uphill, C< 


Henry Stothert 
Samuel Fisher 
James Strange 
Samuel Orchard 
James Senior 
John Rutter 
William Young 
John S. Moline 
E. M. Harris 
George Cox 
Thomas Endicot 
William Haddock 
John Siainyfield 
John Spreat 
Thomas Townsend 

G. A. Jones 
John Allen 
William Brown 

H. Baines 
John Young 
Charles Lewis 
>ner for the County. 


Da. Black's Remarks. 

There appears to be great misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the contest 
now going on at Bath, and also as to 
the conduct of Mr. Hume in the matter. 
It has been said that the reform interest 
is endangered by Mr. Hume’s interfer- 
ence, and that by the division of votes 
likely to take place in consequence, the 
Tory candidate will come in ; that Tory 
candidate being supposed to be Mr. Fos- 
ter. The truth, however, is, that Mr. 
Foster’s appearance in the field is not 
from any hope entertained by that gen- 
tleman .of being successful, but merely 
in consequence of an idle love of noto- 
riety. His share of the contest is the 
burlesque part of the scene that is being 
enacted. The real struggle is between 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hohhouse. The 
contest between them is not influenced 
faf% nor is R iikely in any way to influ- 
ence, Mr. Foster. Should this gen tie - 
nan find twelve people in Bath silly 


euough to vote for him, the thing will 
appear miraculous to the whole city. So 
much for this Tory candidate. - 
The great mistake in this business, 
however, is to suppose Mr. Hohhouse a 
liberal candidate. He is in truth the 
Tory candidate, though he be called a 
reformer. Putting the other silly gen- 
tleman, Mr. Foster, wholly out of the 
question, we ask what ill can arise from 
the present contest as respects reform 
interests ? A contest takes place be- 
tween two persons, both said to be re- 
formers — one or other must succeed — 
both cannot be defeated. Of these can- 
didates one is supported by the Tory 
portion of the corporation — by the very 
men who hitherto have elected a mm 
of declared Tory principles ; and, al- 
though he be known to the rest of the 
world as the brother of fcir J C. Hob- 
house, to the inhabitants and electors of 
Bath he appears in the character of the 
favoured candidate of a close Tory cor- 
poration. Fearing, from the manner of 
his introduction, and the mode in which 
he was supported, lest he might be of 
the same character as their present 
Tory representative, the electors of 
Bath questioned Mr. Hohhouse ; and so 
displeasing was the result of this inquiry 
to the electors, that a large number of 
them wrote to Mr. Hume, requesting 
that he would name to them some 
person who held opinions similar to 
those held by Mr. Hume himself ; one* 
also, who possessed the same industri- 
ous habits as that gentleman. Were 
the electors of Bath unwise iu thus act- 
ing ; or was Mr. Hume officious in do- 
ing as they desired? By no means. 
The electors very wisely resolved not to 
be duped by names. Mr. Hohhouse 
called himself a reformer, hut he was 
not a reformer of the stamp they de- 
sired. What little they knew of him 
was to his disadvantage. He went a 
stranger amongst them— they tried him,, 
and they found him in their opinion 
wanting. They very properly deter- 
mined to seek for some one else. And 
whom could they apply to more deserv- 
ing of confidence than the uprightv 
courageous member for Middlesex f 
Mr. Hume very well knows, that In 
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the coming Parliament we want men 
unconnected with the parties who have 
hitherto •straggled for ascendancy in 
the country. The great fight of reform 
is not yet fought. Abuses are not re- 
medied by the Keform Bill. We have 
simply in some measure the means of 
remedying them put into our hands. If 
the electors select men sincerely inter- 
ested in reform — men of talent > probity, 
and industry — reform may be accom- 
plished. But if they send mere Minis- 
terial followers into St. Stephen's, re-, 
form will be as distant as before the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

It is idle to say that Mr. Hobhouse, 
because the brother of Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, must be a reformer. Why judge 
a man by his relationship in preference 
to judging him by his words and his 
actual supporters ? Publicly questioned 
on the matter, Mr. Hobhouse declared 
himself favourable to the Septennial 
Act. Can any man pretend to the name 
of a reformer, and wish this long lease of 
irresponsible power. Since this ques- 
tioning, it appears th&t Mr. Hobhouse 
has changed his professions. He now 
desires the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
This sudden changing conveys no very 
favourable impression as to the since- 
rity of his declarations. His opinions 
respecting taxation, it seems, have un- 
dergone a similar alteration. He pro- 
fessed one thing yesterday, another to- 
day. In truth, the electors of Bath 
would do the great cause of reform little 
benefit, should they select a person thus 
ready to suit his professions to present 
emergencies. 

But it is said that the friendship of 
Sir Francis Burdetl is sufficient gua- 
rantee for the true liberal feeling of Mr. 
Hobhouse. Now, we are not desirous 
of questioning the worth of the hon. 
Member for Westminster — that is a topic 
not now to be discussed ; but we ask, 
if his friendship be a guarantee for libe- 
ral opinions, is not the friendship and 
strenuous support of the Tory corpora- 
tion also a guarantee for illiberal opi- 
nions } Is it not much more likely that 
the good nature of Sir F. Burdett has 
been deceived, than that the Tory cor- 
poration have been imposed on 1 Is it 


not more likely that the Tory, fierce 
Tory partners in Mr. Hobhouse’* bank 
knew more of Mr. Hobhouse’s real sen- 
timents than** mere casual acquaint* 
ance ? The people are quick in these 
cases, and we are more content to trust 
their judgment in this matter, than any 
which our contemporaries may form 
respecting it. 

To us it appears also, that as a matter 
of principle, the conduct of Mr. Hume 
in this case has not been properly ap- 
predated. One, who, like Mr. Hume, 
lives in the world of politics, is much 
more likely to be acquainted with men 
of political knowledge, than could be 
the inhabitans of a quiet, retired pro- 
vincial town. These inhabitants, by 
their mere application, prove that they 
know no man among themselves pos- 
sessed of the qualities they desire. Of 
their own neighbours they are the best 
judges — among these they find none 
fitting. But when once compelled 
to go beyond their own immediate ex- 
perience, their wisest course would be te 
take as a guide some well-known and 
trusty public man j and this man they 
have found in Mr. Hume. There is no 
cause for vituperation in this case— 
none for disparaging insinuations j and 
yet such have been employed. The 
facts we now shall state, and leave the 
public to draw their own conclusions on 
the matter. 

The reformers of Bath, not satisfied 
with Mr. Hobhouse, made two separate 
applications to Mr. Hume — the appli- 
cations were to this effect, that he would 
mention to them the name of some 
person in whose talent and integrity he 
(Mr. Hume) could confide. The appli- 
cations were, as we have said, separate. 
One class of reformers, belonging ID 
the Political Union, first applied to him 
— -.and then, unconnected with these, a 
body tif moderate reformers did the 
same thing. Such an application may 
be displeasing to the party now in 
power, but it does honour to the saga- 
city of the people, and shows that am 
honest politician is duly appreciated. 
To these applications Mr. Hume re- 
turned for answer, that he would men- 
tion no name, uuiessthe electors under* 
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took to bear the expense of the election. 
This being promised on the part of the 
electors, he mentioned the name of Mr. 
Roebuck. When the electors applying 
to Mr. Hume had made inquiries re- 
specting Mr. Roebuck, and became 
satisfied as to his talent and principles, 
they sent to him a requisition, in w hich 
they iniited him to come forward as a 
candidate, and also pledged themselves 
to bear the expenses of the election. 
Mr. Roebuck accepted the invitation. ( 
It was then that an invitation was sent 
to Mr. Hume to accompany Mr. Roe- 
buck to Bath. lie, however, declined to 
take this step, unless a numerously- 
signed requisition to that eftect were 
sent to lnm. bitch a requisition was 
sent, and he introduced his friend, Mr. 
Roebuck, to the electors. 

One word now as respects Mr. Roe- 
buck. To us Mr. Roebuck is personally 
known. We know, moremer, that his 
most, intimate friends are among the 
most honoured met: of the community ; 
that among these men he is held in high 
esteem — and that his name and writing* 
must have been familiar to the very 
persons who declared that they knew 
nothing about him. The friends of 
Mr. Roebuck are well known, as form- 
ing a body of the most remarkable 
political writers of any age or country. 
They certainly, more than any otiieis, 
have produced the great revolutions 
that have taken place within the last 
-fifteen years in the public mind oi Eng- 
land j and by those even who most fear | 
and hate them, they are invariably | 
allowed to be men of a peculiarly bold j 
and original character of mind — search- ' 
ing, and closely logical reasoners — 
patient in investigation, possessed of 
commanding knowledge, and of intel- 
lects, in the most extensive sense of the 
phrase, philosophic and masterly-. He 
who is honoured by such men deserves 
respect from others : and of the fact 
that Mr. Roebuck is thus estimated, we 
ourselves have personal cognizance. . 


PAPER-MONEY. 

MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
WORKMEN OF BIRMINGHAM. 

On Monday last, a meeting of unem- 
ployed workmen was held on Newhall- 
hill. On the Friday preceding, it was 
announced by handbills that the meet- 
ing would take place in St. Philip’s 
Cliurch-yard, but in consequence of 
some objections made in a friendly 
manner by one of the churchwardens 
on the Sunday, it was resolved to meet 
on New hall-hill. 

The Chairman opened the proceed- 
ings bv reading the placard calling the 
meetinir. In Aris's Gazette ot the 10th 
instant, a writer, tinder the signature of 
“ DubitanV had insinuated that there 
was no particular di>tres.s in Birming- 
ham. It was to refute this wicked and 
atrocious insinuation that the pio*ent 
meeting was called (Hear, hear.) Ik 
(the Chairman) exhorted them to be- 
have, as he was sure they wouid do, in 
a peaceable and orderly manner, but at 
the same time to be fixed and deter- 
mined in their resolves to ha\e their 
present wretched condition speedily 
changed. (Loud cheers.) 

William Baker moved the first 
resolution. His appearance was very 
wretched, but we have seldom heard a 
speaker of any rank of life deliver him- 
self with more fluency or becoming 
propriety 3 and he seemed to have a 
perfect knowledge of his subject. He 
addressed them as fellow-sufferers. 
The middle and higher classes had long 
been trying to persuade them, the 
w’orking classes, that their bellies were 
full, when they were alarmingly and 
feelingly convinced that they were 
empty. (Laughter and cheers.) Or, 
if they allowed that distress did exist, 
they were always very ready to attri- 
bute it to idleness and profligacy. 
(Hear, hear.) It had long been the 
custom of those who w^ere fattening 
on the products of their labour, and 
absolutely wallowing in wealth, not a 
particle of which they had created, 
to turn round upon the workman 
who was in want, and tell him it was 
because he was drunken, vicious, and 
immoral forgetting their own vice 
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anti immorality in procuring luxuries 
at the wprkman’s expense, and leaving 
him without necessaries. (Loud cheers.) , 
This was, however, the time to show 
them that the working classes would no 
longer suffer themselves to be plun- 
dered in this shameful manner. It was j 
a heart-rending sjcen.^ to see their wives 
and children wanting food and clothing, 
when they were told that their produc- 
tive powers had increased fifty-fold j 
within the last half centuiy. lie be- 
lieved that one great agent in bringing 
them to their pre.-ont condition, was a 
false system of paper-mnnev , winch 
had the effect of enriching the few, but 
had produced nothin": but wretchedness, 
discord, and mi-cry among the work- 
men. (Cheers.) i hey had borne these 
things too lorur, and it now became 
them to speak in a voice of thunder, and 
tell their oppressors that they would 
bear it no longer, and that unless they j 
soon relieved them, they must and would i 
take ihe affair into t heir own hands. 
(Great applause.) During the long and 
bloody war which this country had 
waged against France, if the working 
classes complained they were told to 
wait patiently until the return of peace, 
and then all would be well. When 
peace came, however, they found none 
of the blessings which ought to be at- 
tendant upon it ; but instead, their con- 
dition had been getting worse ever 
since. 1 he fact was, they were reaping 
the bitter fruits of an unjust and unholy 
war. At the conclusion of that war, 
the monopoly of trade which we l*ul 
enjoyed with foreign countries was 
broken up • many of them manufac- 
tured the articles for themselves, and 
were enabled to meet us in other mar- 
kets and undersell us, because we were 
living at war prices. (Hear, hear.) The 
consequence was, many thousands of us 
were dismissed from our workshops, 
and sent to work on the highways at a 
shilling a-dny. We were then told it 
was the sudden transition from war to 
peace, and that things would quickly 
adjust themselves. (Laughter.) Now 
Jiis opinion was, that a great portion of 
their distress was to be ascribed to the 
contraction of the currency, which took 


place immediately after the termination 
of the war, without any corresponding 
reduction of the burdens of the people. 
(Hear.) As a proof of this, they found 
that in 1817, the currency was ex- 
panded, and produced a show of pros- 
perity, for it was by no means solid. In 
18 HI, Ministers concocted what was 
called Peels Fill. IJe (Mr. Baker) 
would sound the iniquity of that bill in 
Peel’s ears, until he was made to dis- 
gorge those va-t sums of which he had 
robbed the working classes. (Loud 
cheers.) In 1810 and 1S21, they were 
thrown like black-bats upon their backs, 
kicking a little, but not having the 
power to help tliem-clves. (Laughter 
and cheers.) They then saw there was 
no hope until they got a reformed 
liou-e of Commons, and they conse- 
iquentl) cried out as one man for that 
| reform. But how were they answered } 
B\ gagging bill-, dungeons, executions, 
fines, and imprisonments. Their leaders 
weie torn from them, and from their 
innocent families, and thrown into pri- 
son, and in some cases brought to a 
mock trial and convicted by packed 
juries. (Hear, hear, hear.) All this 
was clone in the hope of stifling their 
cry for reform, and of convincing 
i them their bellies were full when they 
I w ere empty. (Laughter and cheers.) 
i Lord Liverpool said there were none 
| asked for reform but those whom Burke 
called the “ swinish multitude,” and 
boasted that the middle classes were 
>ec with the Government. (Hear.) 
This was true, the middle classes cruelly 
abandoned the workmen to their un- 
happy fate ; but at length the distress 
bore down upon the middle classes, and 
then the county meetings began to be 
held ; and at one in Berkshire in parti- 
cular, the speakers told the Govern- 
ment that, unless their grievances were 
speedily redressed, they would starve 
their rulers into submission by abstain- 
ing from the use of excisable articles. 
(Cheers.) Thus, Liverpool's sophistry 
was blown into air at once, and finding 
that something must be done to ward 
off reform, they pushed out paper again 
in 1823, which again produced that false 
show of prosperity during that and the 
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following year. The workmen then 
began to turn out for prices ; but they 
had scarcely got a little higher wages to 
assist in meeting the increased price of 
the necessaries of life, than they disco- 
vered that they were on a wrong basis, 
of which the awful crisis of 1826 la- 
mentably convinced them. If the infa- 
mous war had not called forth Pitt’s 
paper-money, they would now be in the 
enjoyment of the proceeds of their in- 
dustry, instead of being compelled to 
meet here, to refute the false statements 
of a newspaper writer. (Cheers.) They 
had borne all sorts of misery, and distress 
and contumely in addition, with the i 
most exemplary patience and resigna- ( 
tion, because the middle classes had 
been made to feel the weight of ihe 
burden, and had at last joined them in 
a cry for reform. They began to find 
their property being blown into air, and 
the Exchequer mop sucking it all up, 
(laughter,)and then they stepped forward 
and demanded reform. It was stated 
that forty thousand pounds were col- 
lected in the parish of Birmingham 
alone for the relief of the poor. It was 
true that sum was levied under the 
name of poor-rates ; but he should like 
to know how much was left to he di\ ided 
among the poor, wh -a the thieved and 
thief- catchers were provided for out of 
it? (Laughter, and cheers.) The sum 
which was left allowed about half-a- 
crown a head per week, for the out-poor, 
and what was this miserable pittance to 
do for them ? (Hear, hear.) Then there 
were the revenues of Mother Church, 
amounting to ten millions annually j 
more than the revenues of the whole 
clergy on the face of the earth besides. 
(Groans.) 'i his must be taken from 
them, or applied to the purposes forj 
which it was originally intended. (Great • 
applause.) By the false paper- money! 
system, during the war the clergy had | 
vastly increased their incomes, and an 
enormous debt had been created by the 
boroughmongers, which, but for paper- 
money, never could have existed. (Hear, 
hear.) Tie contended there was no other 
substantial remedy but a very large 
reduction of taxation ; not a thrifty re- 
duction of a few hundred thousands, 
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| but mauy millions. This cry ought 
to respond throughout the entire kingt 
dom, previous to the ensuing election ; 
and although they had been deprived of 
votes themselves, they might to a con- 
siderable extent influence those who had 
votes. (Loud cheers.) They had got an 
enormous debt entailed upon them, 
which they had no voice in creating; 
the burden of that debt hud been dou- 
bled by their changing the currency, 
and it was the best and most honest 
way to cut down the debt one half at 
once. Unless this was done, they need 
not look for bread, or beef, or beer. 
(Laughter and applause ) It was true, 
there were certain theorists who main* 
tained that an issue of paper-money 
would bring about the same result. 
This he contended, however, was false; 
it would leave open every source of 
corruption as before, and working men 
would not be benefited. (Hear, hear.) 
Unless Cnhbett’s plan was adopted, 
there would be no peace for the country; 
and he conceived it was a more honour- 
able way of setting the thing to rights. 
(Cheers ) He would conclude by mov- 
ing the following resolution: — “That 
“ for a long time past the workmg- 
14 classes of this town have been in the 
I “ most distressed end miserable condi- 
j 4 ' tion, arising from reduced wages and 
j *' loss of employment ; and that at pre- 
j “ sent great numbers cannot obtain even 
. the coarsest necessaries of life ; — that 
| “this distress is daily increasing, and, 

! “ unless some change speedily take 
1 “ place, threatens the most awful con- 
44 sequences/' 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Parkin, and passed unanimously, with 
three times three cheers for the mover. 

Some resolutions in favour of univer- 
sal suffrage, vote by ballot, &c. &c., 
were then agreed to. 

Mr. Bourne moved the following 
resolution : — 

<€ That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, a system of high prices, produced 
by paper-money, is injurious to the in- 
terests of the working classes, and to 
our foreign trade.'' This speaker pro* 
ceeded to show, from various ilocti* 
ments, that the position laid down in the 1 
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resolution was a correct one. He con- 
tended that wages never rose in propor- 
tion to Hie rise of commodities, occa- 
sioned by a great abundance of paper- 
money. It might be, and no doubt was, 
beneficial to the interests of the em- 
ployers, but he denied that it was so 
to the workmen. The productive powers 
of the country had increased enor- 
mously during the war, and yet the 
means of working men, in all the great 
branches of industry, hud been lessened. 
It was true they had a great nominal 
amount of wages, but it would nut pur- 
chase so many of the necessaries and 
comforts of life as the smaller amount 
of wages, previous to the introduction 
of paper- money. (Cheers.) Among 
other documents he would produce t lit? 
following, which was the result of 
the experience of a working man in j 
London. It contained the cost of ten | 
principal articles which entered into the . 
weekly consumption of a working ! 
man's family, in the two several \ears, 
1785, before paper-money was intro- 
duced, and 1805. when a very large 1 


f. d. 
14 7 

Tea O lO 

Beer 2 11 

Coals 18 

Candles O 10£ 

Rent 3 0 


Wages, per week 


£l 3 10| 


amount of it was in circulation 

: — 

i 

1785. 

s. 

a. 

Meat, 8 lbs., 4d. to O'd. . . . 

3 

4 

Bread, 4 quarterns .... 

2 

0 

Butter, lb 

1 

0 

Potatoes, 6* lb 

0 

4 

Sugar, 1^ lb 

0 


Tea, 2 oz 

0 

6 

Beer, 7 pots ...... 

o 

0§| 

Coals, 1 bushel 

0 

10 

Candles, 1 lb . 

0 

7 

Rent per week ..... 

1 

6 


12 


Wages, per week .... 

18 

0 

Leaves 

5 

H 

1805. 

5. 

d. 

Meat, 8d. to 1 Id 

6 

4 

Bread 

5 

0 

Butter 

1 

H 

Potatoes 

0 

4 

Sugar 

1 


' 

14 

* 

4 


Leaves ....... O 2 1^ 

From this document it appeared, that 
whilst prices had nearly doubled in con- 
sequence of pa per -money, wages were 
not quite 50 percent, higher. The truth of 
the statement might be tested by any one 
who w'oulvl take the trouble to look at 
the prices and wages of the two years. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. Baker seconded the resolution. 
Experience told him it was true. They 
could not have high pi ices without 
paper- money ; and they would find that 
the necessaries of life got up long be- 
fore the workman's wages. (Hear.) 
Before the rates of wages could be raised, 
they must wait till all the hands were 
brought into full work, and then they 
would have in most cases to turn out, 
and get into serious quarrels wdth their 
employers, befi re they could obtain an 
advance. (Hear, hear ! and applause.) 
Again, if prices were raised, the Go- 
vernment had a pretext for high taxes, 
and this enhanced further the necessaries 
of life, and made it more difficult for a 
man to live. They must excuse him 
from snving any more, for he felt quite 
exhausted ; the fact was, he wanted 
some of the beef, and bread, and beer, 
of which they had heard so much. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

The Chairman theq put the resolu- 
tion, which was carried with about 
twenty dissentient voices. 

Three hearty cheers were then given 
for Messrs. Wheatcroft and Co., for the 
gratuitous use of the wagon which 
formed the hustings ; after which 
thanks were voted to the Chairman, 
and the meeting, which had been con- 
ducted with the greatest order, quietly 
broke up .— Birmingham Journal . 
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PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 

This is a book price five shillings. 
Every young man in the kingdom ought 
to read it at this time. 1 cannot get it 
into their hands in any other way than 
that of republishing it here; and 1 shall, 
therefore, go on, as I have room, until 
1 have republished the whole of it in 
this manner. I beg young men to read 
it with great attention ; and if they do, 
paper-money makers will never deceive 
them again. 

LETTER I. 

Gentlemen, — During the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, a committee, that 
is to say, ten or twelve members of the 
House of Commons, were appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the high price 
of gold bullion , that is, gold not coined ; 
and to take into consideration the state 
of the circulating medium, or money, of 
this country. This committee have 
made a report , as they call it 5 but it is 
a great book that they have written, 
and have had printed 3 a book much 
larger than the whole of the New Tes- 
tament. Of this report 1 intend to enter 
into an examination 3 and, as you have 
recently felt, and are still feeling, some 
of the effects of paper-money, I think it 
may not be amiss, if, upon this occa- 
sion, I address 111} self to you. I have 
introduced myself to you without any 
ceremony 3 but, before we part., we 
shall become well acquainted j and I 
make no doubt, that you will under- 
stand the distinction between paper- 
money and gold- money much too well 
for it to be in the power of any one 
ever again to deceive you ; which un- 
derstanding will, in the times now fast 
approaching, be of great utility to all 
those amongst yqu who may have the 
means of laying up money, however 
small the quantity may be. 

The committee above-mentioned, 
which, for brevity's sake, 1 call the 
bullion committee, sent for several per- 
sons, whom they examined as witnesses, 
touching the matter in question. There 
was S* Franks Baking, for instance, 
the great loan-maker, and Golds midt, 
the rich Jew, who$e name you so often 


see in the newspapers, where he is 
stated to give grand dinners to princes 
and great men. The evidence of these, 
and other money-dealers and merchants, 
the bullion committee have had printed; 
and upon this evidence, as well as upon 
the report itself, we shall have to make 
some remarks. 

The result of the committee’s in- 
quiries is, in substance, this ; that the 
high price of gold is occasioned by the 
low value of the paper-money ; that the 
low value of the paper-money has been 
occasioned (as you know the low value 
of apples is) by the great abundance of 
it ; that the only way to lower the price 
of the gold is to raise the value of the 
paper- money ; and that the only way to 
raise the value of the paper-money is to 
make the quantity of it less than it now 
is. Thus far, as you will clearly see, 
there was no conjuration required. The 
fact is, that, not only do these proposi- 
tions contain well-known and almost 
self-evident truths, but these truths 
have, during the last two or three 
years, and especially during the last 
year, been so frequently stated in print, 
that it was next to impossible that any 
person in England, able to read, should 
have been unacquainted with them. 
Hut, having arrived at the conclusion 
that, in order to raise the value of the 
paper-money, its quantity must be /ess- 
ened ; having come to this point, the 
rest of the way was more difficult; for 
the next object was, to point out the 
means of lessening the quantity of the 
paper-money, and this is an object 
which, in my opinion, will never be 
effected, unless those means include the 
destruction of the whole mass. 

Not so, however, think the gentlemen 
of the bullion committee. They think, 
or, at least, they evidently wish to make 
others think, that it is possible to lessen 
the quantity of the paper-money, and 
to cause guineas to come back again and 
to pass from hand to hand as in former 
times 3 they would fain have us believe, 
that this can be done without the total 
destruction of the paper-money; and, 
indeed, they have actually recommended 
to the House of Commons to pass a law 
to cause the Bank in Threudneedle-street, 
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London, commonly called the Bank of 
England, to pay its notes in real money , 
at the END OF TWO YEARS from 
this time*. Two years is a pretty good 
lease for people to have of this sort. 
This Bank promises to pay on demand. 
It does this upon the face of every one 
of its notes; and, therefore, as a remedy 
for the evil of the want of gold, to pro- 
pose, that this Bank should begin to pay 
in two years* time, is something which 
I think would not have been offered to 
the public in any age but this, and, even 
in this age, to any public except the 
public in this country. The notes of 
the Bank of England bear, upon the face 
of them, a promise that the bankers, or 
Bank Company, who issue the notes, 
will pay the notes upon demand . Now 
what do we mean by paying a note ? 
Certainly we do not mean the giving 
of one note for another note. Vet, this 
is the sort of payment the people get at 
the Bank of England ; and this sort of 
payment the bullion committee does not 
purpose even to begin to put an end to 
in less than two years from this time. 

Gentlemen, we, the people of this 
country, have been persuaded to believe 
many things. We ha\e been persuaded 
tf» believe ourselves to be “ the mo^L 
* funking people in Europe ; ’ but. to 
what purpose do men think, unless they 
arrive at useful knowledge bv thinking r 
To what purpose do men think, if they 
are, after all their thinking, to be per- 
suaded, that 'i bank, which has not paid 
its promissory notes in gold for thirteen 
years and a half will be able to pay 
them in gold at the end of fifteen yeais 
and a half the quantity of the notes 
having gone on regularly increasing ? 
If men are to be persuaded to believe 
this, to what purpose do they think ? 
But, before I proceed any further in my 
remarks upon the report of the bullion 
committee ; before I proceed to lay before 
you the exposures now made by the 
labours of the committee ; the facts 
now become evident through this chan- 
nel ; the (onfessions now' made by these 
members of the House of Commons : 
before I proceed to lay these before 
you, and to remark upon the remedies 
proposed by the ^committee, it will be 


necessary for me to go back into the 
history of the paper-money ; because, 
without doing this, I shall be talking 
to you of things of which you will have 
no clear notion, and ihe reasonings re- 
lating to which you will of course not at 
all understand. It is a great misfortune 
that any portion of your time should be 
spent in reading or thinking about mat- 
ters of this kind ; but, such is our pre- 
sent situation in this country, that every 
man who has a family to preserve from 
want, ought to endea\our to make him- 
self acquainted with the nature, and 
with the probable consequences, of the 
paper-money now aHoat. 

Money is the representative , or the 
token of property, or things of value . 
The money, w hile used as money, is of 
no other use ; and, therefore, a bit of 
lead or of wood, or of leather, would be 
as good as gold or silver, to be used as 
money. But, if these materials, which 
are everywhere found in such abundance , 
were to be used as money, there would 
be so much money made that there 
would be no end to it. ; and, besides, the 
money made in one country would, 
however there enforced by law, have 
no value in any other country. For 
these reasons gold and silver , which are 
amongst the most scaice of things, have 
been, by all the nations that we know* 
anything of, used as money. 

While the money of any country con- 
sis!s of nothing but these scarce metals; 
while it consists of nothing but gold and 
silver, there is no fear of its becoming 
too abundant ; but, if the money of a 
country be made of lead, tin, wood, 
leather, or paper ; and if any one can 
make it who may choose to make it, 
there needs no extraordinary wisdom to 
foresee that there will be a great abun- 
dance of this sort of money, and that the 
gold and silver money, being in fact no 
longer ot any use in such a state of 
things, will go either into the hoards 
of the prudent, or into the bags of those 
who have the means of sending or car- 
rying them to those foreign countries 
where they are wanted, and where they 
will bring their value. 

Tiiat a state of things like that here 
spoken of does now exist in this coun- 
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try, is notorious to all the world. But years, seen the quantity of paper-money 
while we are all acquainted with the rapidly increase ; or in other words, you 
fact, and while many of us are most have, day after day. seen less and less 
sensibly feeling the effects , scarcely o of gold and silver appear in payments, 
man umongst us takes the trouble to and of course more and more of paper- 
inquire into the cause ; yet, unless the money. But it was not till the year 
cause be ascertained, how are we to 1797 that the paper-money began to 
apply or to judge of a remedy! We see increase so very first. It vPas then that 
the country abounding with paper- the two and one pound notes were first 
money j we see every man's hand full made by the Bank of England. It was 
of it ; we frequently talk of it as a then, in short, that paper-money be- 
strange thing, and a great evil; but came completely predominant. But, you 
never do we inquire into the cause of it. will naturally ask me, “ What was the 
There are few of you who cannot re- cause of that r" The cause was, that the 
member the time, when there was Bank of England stopped pay my its 
scarcely ever seen a bank-note among j notes in yofd and silver. What! stop 
tradesmen and farmers. 1 can remember ; paying its notes? Refu-e to pay its 
when this was the case ; and when the • promissonj notes 7 . The Bank of Eng- 
farmers in my country hardly ever saw j land, when its notes were presented, 
a bank-note, except when they sold ! refused to pay them ; Ves : mid wlmt is 
their hops at We) hill fair. People in more, an Act of Parliament brought in 
those days used to carry little ba^s to, by Pitt, was passed to protect the Bank 


put their money in, instead of the pa->te- of England against, the legal eonse- 
board or leather cases that they now | q nonces of such refusal. So that the 
carry. If you look back, and take a . people, w ho held promissory notes of 
little time to think, you will trace the [the Bank, and who had perhaps given 
gradual increase of paper-money, and . gold or silver for them, w lien they went 
the like.‘<N cre iise of gold 'and silver mo- • to the Bank for payment, were told, 
ney. first there were no bank-notes that they could have no gold or silver. 


under twenty pounds ; next they came j but that they might have other i.otes, 
to fifteen pounds ; next to ten pound- : j more papa , if they pleased, in exchange 
at the beginning of the last war, they ! lor the paper they held in their hands 
came to five pounds; and before the I and tendered for payment. From that 
end of it, they came down to two and ; time to this, the Act of Parliament, 
to one pounds. How long it will he \ autliuriMiig the Bank of England to 
before they come down to parts of a S refuse to pay its notes in gold and 


pound, it would, perhaps, he difficult to | silver, has been in force. At first it 
say; but in Kent, at least, there are , was passed for three months ; next, till 
country notes in circulation to an j the Parliament should meet again ; then 


amount so low a9 that of seven shillings. : it was to last to the end of the war ; 
It is the cause of this that is interesting | then, w hen peace came, it was continued 
toils; the cause of this change in our ju*t for a year, till things should be 
money, and in the prices of goods of all settled ; then, as things were not quite 
sorts and of labour. All of you who are settled, it was continued till Parliament 
forty years of age can remember when should meet again ; and, as this present 
the price of the gallon loaf used to be war had beaun by that time, the Act 
about ten pence or a shilling, instead of was made to continue till six months 
two shillings and sixpence or two shil- ajter the next peace. 
lings and ten-pence, as it now is The reasons given upon the different 
These effects strike you. You talk of occasions, it will be very material to 
them every day ; but the cause of them notice: for it is this stoppage in the 
you seldom if ever either talk or think payment of gold and silver at the Bank 
of: and it is to this cause that 1 am now of England upon which the whole ques- 
ende&vouring to draw your attention. tion turns. Everything hangs upon 
You have, during the last seventeen this, and when we come to examine 
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that part of the report which treatd of son satisfactorily upon the means of 
the Bank’s reviving its payments in bringing gold and silver back again into 
gold ancLsilver, we shall find it of great circulation. 

use to us to recur to the reason s, the Some people suppose, that paper 
divers, the mauifolu reasons, that were always made a part of the currency, or 
given at different times for suspending common money, of England. They 
those payments. Since that suspension jseem to regard the Bank of England as 
took place, you have seen the gold and ] being as old as the Church of England, 
silver disappear ; you have seen the j at least, and some of them appear to 
paper has supplied the place of gold ; have full as much veneration for it. The 
paper-money makers have set up all truth is, however, that the Bank of 
over i he kingdom ; and might not this England is a mere human institution, 
well happen, when, to pay paper-money, arising out of causes having nothing 
nothing more than paper-money was miraculous, or supernatural, about them; 
required ? But the reasons given for and that both the institution and the 
this measure of suspension ; the reasons agents who carry it on, are as mortal as 
given for the passing of an Act of Par- any other thing and any other men, in 
liument to protect the Bank of England this or in any other country. The Bank, 
against the demands of its creditors are ! as it is called, had its origin in the year 
seldom recurred to, though, as you will i lf»94, that is, a hundred and sixteen years 
presently see, without recurring to those | ago ; and it arose thus : the then King, 
reasons, and without ascertaining the j William III., who had come from Hol- 
true cause of the passing of that Act of j land, had begun a war against France, 
Parliament, we cannot form so good a and, wanting money to carry it on, an 
judgment relative to the remedy now [ act was passed (which act was the 20th. 
proposed ; namely, that of the Bank of. of the 5th year of his reign) to invite 
England's reviving its payments in gold 1 people to make voluntary advances to 
and silver. This is the remedy which , the Gov eminent of the sum of 1,500,000 
the bullion committee propose; and, j pounds, and for securing the payment 
you will say, a very good remedy it is ; of the interest, and also for securing the 
a very good remedy indeed ; for people j re-payment of the principal, taxes were 
who have, for so long a time, not paid laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 
their notes in gold and silver, to begin , Upon condition of 1, £00,000/. of this 
to pay their notes in gold and silver, is ! money being advanced within a certain 
a very good remedy ; but the thing to j time, the subscribers to the loan were 
ascertain, is, can the remedy he applied 1 j to be incorporated ; and, as the money 
This is the question for us to discuss. It was advanced in due time, the incorpo- 
required nobody to tell us, that paying in ration took place, and the lenders of the 
gold and silver would be an effectual money were formed into a trading corn- 
remedy for the evils arising from not pany, called, “ The Govern oh and 
paying in gold and stiver; but, it required j Company of the Bank of England/’ 
much more than 1 have vet heard to j Out of this, and other sums borrowed 
convince me, that to pay again in gold by the Government in the way of mort- 
and silver was possible. g.ige upon the taxes, there grew up a 

The chief object of our inquiries being thing called the Stocks, or the Funds 
this: Whether it be possible , without a (of which we will speak hereafter); but 
total destruction of the paper- money the Bank Company remained under its 
system , to restore gold and si ver to ctr - primitive name, and as the debt of the 
culation amongst us; this being the nation increased, this Company increased 
chief object of our inquiries, we should in riches and in consequence, 
first ascertain how the gold and silver Thus, you see, and it is well worthy 
were driven out of circulation , and had of your attention, the Bank had its rise 
their place supplied by paper-money; for, in war and taxation. But, we must 
unless we get at a clear view of this, it reserve reflections of this sort for other 
will be next to impossible for us to rea- occasions, and go on with our inquiries 
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how gold and silver have been driven out 
of circulation in this country, or in other 
words, how it came to pass that so much 
paper- money got afloat. 

The Act of Parliament which 1 have 
just referred to, points out the manner 
in which the Bank Company shall carry 
on their trade, ami the articles in which 
they shall trade, allowing them, amongst 
other tilings, to trade in gold, silver, 
bills of exchange, and other things, 
under certain restrictions $ but, as to 
what ate called binih-notes y l\\e company 
was not empowered to issue any such in 
any other why, or upon any other foot- 
ing, than merely as promissory notes, 
for the amount of which, in the coin of 
the countn, they were liable to be sued 
and arrested. Having, however, a 
greater credit than any other individual*, 
or company of indixiduals, the Bank 
Company issued notes ro a greater 
amount ; and, which was something new 
in England, they were made payable, 
not to any particular person , or his 
order , and not at any particular time ; 
but to the bearer , and on demand. The*e 
characteristics, which distinguished the 
promissory notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land from all other promissory note*, 
gave the people greater confidence in 
them and, as the Bank Company were 
always ready to pay the notes in gold 
and silver, when presented for payment 
the notes became in time to be looked 
upon as being as good as goldand silver. 
Hence came our country sayings: — “ As 
good as the Bank'' “ As solid as the 
Bank:'* and the like. Yet the Bank was, 
as we have seen, merely a company of 
mortal men, formed into an association 
of traders ; and their notes nothing more 
than written promises to pay the bearer 
so much money in gold or silver. 

We used to have other sayings about 
the Bank, such as “ As rich as the 
Bank ; ” “ All the gold in the Bank ; " 
and such like, always conveying a no- 
tion, that the Bank was a place , and a 
place, too, w'here there were great heaps 
of money. As long as the Company 
were ready and willing to pay, and did 
actuary pay, their notes in gold and 
silver to ail those persons who wished 
to have gold and silver, it is clear that 


these opinions of the people, relative to 
the Bank, were not altogether unfound- 
ed ; for, though no bit of paper, or of 
anything which has no value in itself, 
can be, in fact, so good as a bit of gold : 
still, if it will at any moment whenever 
the holder pleases, bring him goldand 
silver to the amount written upon it, it 
is very nearly as good as gold and sil- 
ver j and, at the time of which w r e are 
speaking, this w'as the case with the 
promissory notes of the Bank Company. 
But it must be evident, that though the 
Company were ready at the time now 
referred to, tv) pay their notes in gold 
and siher, they had never in their 
money-cheats a sufficiency of gold and 
siher to pay off all their note-, if they 
had been presented all at once. This 
mu-t be evident to every man ; because 
if tbe Bank Company kept locked up as 
much gold and s'dvcr as their notes 
amounted to, they could get nothing by 
issuing their notes, and might full as 
well have sent out their gold and salver. 
A farmer, for instance, who is generally 
tiding a hundred pounds of money to 
pay his workmen, might lend the hun- 
dred pounds and tret interot for it, if he 
could persuade his workmen to take 
promissory notes of his own drawing 
instead of money, and, if he were sure 
♦hat. these promissory notes would not 
be brought in for pa} men f ; but if this 
i was not the case, he would be com- 
! pelled t ) keep the hundred pounds in 
his drawer ready to git e to those who 
did not like to keep his promissory 
notes : and, in such case, it is clear, 
that the money would be of no use to 
him, and that lie might full as well 
have none of his notes out. 

Just so with the Bank Company, 
who, at no time, could have in hand 
gold and silver enough to pay off a/l 
their notes at once; nor was this neces- 
sary as long as the people regarded 
those notes as being equally goot^ with 
gold and silver. But it is cl&ir, that 
this opinion of the goodness of the Com- 
pany's notes, or rather, the feeling of 
confidence , or, still more properly per- 
haps, the absence of all suspicion with 
respect to them, must, in a great degree, 
depend upon the quantity of notes seen 
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in circulation compared with the quan- 
tity of gold and silver seen in circulation. 
At first, the quantity of notes was very 
small indeed ; the increase of this quan- 
tity was, for the first twenty years, very 
slow j and, though it became more 
rapid in the next twenty years, the 
quantity does not appear to have been 
large till the war which took place in 
1755, before which time the Bank Com- 
pany put out no notes under twenty 
pounds in amount. Then it was that 
they began to put out fifteen- pound 
notes, and afterwards, but during the 
same war, ten-pound notes. During all 
this time, loans, in every war, had been 
made by the Government. That is to 
say, the Government had borrowed 
money of individuals, in the same way 
as above-mentioned, in the year 10*94. 
The money thus borrowed was never 
pa d oil. but was suffered to r emain at 
interest, and was, as if is now, called 
the National Debt, the interest upon 
which is annually paid out of the taxes 
raised upon the people. this debt 
went on increasing, the bank-notes 
went on increasing, as indeed it is evi- 
dent they must, seeing that the interest 
of tiie debt was, as it still is and must 
be, paid in ban It- no tea. Why not pay 
it in gold r 

It is not simply the quantity of bank- 
notes that are put into circulation, 
which will excite alarm as to their so- 
lidity j but it is that quantity, if it be 
great, compared with the, quantity of 
gold and silver seen in circulation. If, 
as the bank-notes increased, the circu- 
lating gold and silver had increased in 
the same proportion j then, indeed, 
bank-notes wquld still have retained 
their usual credit: people would still 
have had the same confidence in them. 
But this could not be. From the na- 
ture of things it could not be. The 
cause of the increase of tiie bank-notes, 
was, the increase of the interest upon 
the National Debt 5 and, as it grew out 
of an operation occasioned by poverty, 
it would have been strange indeed had 
it been accompanied with a circum- 
stance which would have been an 
infallible indication of riches. 

Without, however, stopping here to 


inquire into the cause of the coin’s not 
| increasing with the increase of paper, 
suffice it to say, that such was the fact. 
Year after year we saw more of bank- 
notes and less of gold and silver ; till, 
in time, such was the quantity of bank- 
notes required to meet the purposes of 
gold and silver in the payment of the 
interest of the still-increasing debt, and 
in the payment of the taxes, that many 
other banks were opened, and they also 
issued their promissory notes. The 
Bank Company’s notes, which had 
j never before been made foi less sums 
than ten pounds, were, >ojp after the 
beginuingof Pin’s war, in 1793, issued 
far five pounds, after which it was not 
to be supposed, that people could have 
the same opinion of bank-notes that 
they formerly had. Every part of the 
people, except the very poorest of them, 
now, occasionally at least, possessed 
bank-notes. llents, salaiies, \ early 
wages, all sums above five pounds, were 
now paid in bank-notes ; and, the Go- 
vernment itself was now paid its taxes 
in this same sort of curiencv. 

I 11 such a state of things it was quite 
impossible that people should not begin 
to perceive that gold and silver were 
better than bank-notes ; and that they 
should not be more desirous of posses- 
sing the former than the latter; and, 
the moment this is the case, the bank- 
ing sv stem must begin to tremble ; for, 
as tiie notes are payable to tiie bearer , 
and payable on demand , it is very 
certain that no man, with such a pre- 
ference in his mind, will keep in his 
possession a bank-note, unless we can 
suppose a man so absurd as to keep a 
| thing, of the goodness of which he has a 
suspicion, while, for merely opening his 
mouth or stretcdiing forth his hand, he 
can exchange it for a thing of the same 
nominal value, and of the goodness of 
which it is impossible for him or any 
one else to entertain any suspicion. 
“ Public credit,” as it has been called, 
but, as it may more properly be called, 
“ The credit of bank-notes ,” lias been 
emphatically denominated, “ Suspicion 
asleep.” In the midst of cveuts like 
those of 1793 and the years immediately 
succeeding; in the midst of circum- 
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stances like those above-mentioned, 
relating to the bank-notes, it was im- 
possible that Suspicion should sleep 
any longer. The putting forth of the 
five-pound bank-notes appeals to have 
roused it, and, in the month of February, 
1797, it became broad awake. The 
stoppage of payment on the part of the 
Bank Company was the immediate con- 
sequence ; but, a particular account of 
that important event, which totally 
changed the nature of all our money 
transactions, and which will, in the end, 
produce, in all human probability, effects 
of the most serious nature, must be the 
subject of a future letter. In the mean 
while I am, 

Your Friend, 

Wm. cobbett. 

St fife Prison, Newgate , 

Thursday, 31UA August, 1810. 


LETTER II. 

Gentlemen, — Having, in the fore- 
going letter, taken a sketch of the 
history of the Bank of England, and of 
its notes, from their origin down to the 
time when that Bank stopped paying its 
notes in gold and silver, the next tiling 
to do in our regular course of proceed- 
ing, will be to inquire into, and clearlv 
ascertain, the cause of that stoppage ; 
for it is very evident, that without as- 
certaining this cause, we shall not be 
able to come to anything like a decided 
opinion with regard to our main ques- 
tion, namely, whether there be any 

PROBABILITY THAT TIITS BANK WILL BE 
ABLE TO RETURN TO THEIR PAYMENTS IN 

gold and silver, in which question 
every man of us, from the highest to 
the lowest, is so deeply interested. 

But it is necessary for us to stop a 
little where we are, and not go on any 
further with our inquiries into the cause 
of the stoppage at the Bank of England, 
until we have taken time to look a little 
at the FUNDS and the NATIONAL 
DEBT, These are words which are 
freq en ;» rule use of, but, like many 
other words, they stand for things which 
are little understood, and the less, per- 
haps, because the words arc so very 


commonly used. As in the instance of 
Shrove Tuesday or Shrovetide* words 
which we all, from the oldest to the 
youngest, make use of ; but as to their 
meaning , we content ourselves with 
supposing (or appearing to suppose), 
that they contain a commandment for 
us to eat fritters aud pancakes, and to 
murder poor unoffending cocks 3 whereas 
they mean the Tuesday, or the time 
for going to confess our sins to , and to 
1 get absolution from , the Priests ; to 
| shrive, being a word equal in meaning 
[to to confess, and shrove to confessed ; 
jantl the use of them in the case 
here mentioned having been handed 
down to us from the da\s of our fore- 
fathers when the Catholic worship was 
the worship of the country. 

Monstrous, however, as is the per- 
version of the meaning of words, in this 
instance, it is scared) more so than in 
the case of the Funds and the Notional 
Drbt ; hut, then* is this \ery important 
difference in the two cases ; that, while, 
in the former, the perversion is attended 
with no mhchief either to individuals, 
or to the nation, in the latter it is at- 
tended with great mischief to bothj 
with the ruin and misery of many a 
! thousand of widows and orphans, and 
[with woes unnun. tiered to the nation at 
I large. But, if a right understanding of 
the meaning of these words be, in all 
cases where words are used, of some 
; consequence, it is of peculiar conse- 
quence here, where, as nny have been 
! gathered from the preceding letter, W'e 
[shall find the Funds, the Stacks, and the 
National Debt, to be so closely interwo- 
ven with the Bank Notes , as to be quite 
inseparable therefrom in e\ery possible 
state or staire of their existence. 

The word FUND means, a quantity 
of nioneif put or collected together. The 
word STOCK, as applied to such mat- 
ters, has the same meaning. Both 
words may admit of meanings some- 
what different from this ; hut this is the 
meaning which plain men commonly 
give to these words > and it is, too, the 
fair and sensible meaning of them. 
Now, we shall presently see, in what 
degree this meaning belongs to what 
are commonly called the Funds , or the 
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Stock r, into the origin and progress of 
which we are now going to inquire ; 
and an inquiry it is worthy of the undi- 
vided attention of every true English* 
man ; every man who wishes to see the 
country of his forefathers preserved 
from ruin and subjugation. 

Soon after the English Revolu- 
tion ; that is to say, soon after our an- 
cestors had driven away King James 
the Second, and had brought over the 
Prince of Orange and made him king in 
his stead, and had, at the same time, 
taken measures for stripping the fa- 
mily of Stuart of the crown for ever, 
and putting it upon the heads of His 
present Majesty's family ; soon after 
this Revolution, the existence of Funds, 
Stocks, and a National Debt, began, 
under the auspices of that same Prince 
of Orange, who was then become our 
King William ill., and who appears to 
have lost but very little lime in disco- 
vering the effet tual way of obtaining mo- 
ney from the English, without resorting, 
as the Smarts had, to those means, the 
use of which hud, ever and anon, excited 
commotions against them: which had 
brought [one of them to the scaffold ; 
and which, at last, after driving another 
from the land, had for ever stripped 
mem of their crown. The real motives 
for creating a National Debt we shall, 
bv-and-by, perhaps, have occasion to 
notice; but, at present, our business is 
to get at a clear notion of the wag 
in which it u as created . 

William the Third was hardly seated 
upon the throne before a war was begun 
against France, and, in the 4th year of 
his reign, being the year 169-, an Act 
of Parliament was passed imposing 
“ Certain Rates and Duties upon Beer, 
Ale, and other Liquors, for securing 
certain Recompenses and Advantages in 
the said Act mentioned, to such Persons 
as shall voluntarily advance the sum of 
Ten Hundred 7 'ho us and Pounds towards 
carrying on the War against F> ancc.'’ 
This is the title of the Act, being Chap- 
ter 3rd of the 4th year of William and 
Mary. These are the very words; and 
fatal words they were to England. 

In the body of this Act it is enacted, 
that the persons who shall advance the 


million of pounds shall, out of the rates 
and duties imposed .by the Act, receive 
a certain interest , or annual payment, 
for the use of the money so advanced. 
They were to have, and they had, their 
money secured to them by way of 
nutty for life or lives ; and, they were 
to have certain advantages in cases of 
survivorship ; and the annuities were to 
be redeemed upon certain conditions 
and at certain times. But, it will be 
quite useless for us to load our subject 
with a multitude of words, and to ring 
the changes upon ail the quaint terms, 
which, as appertaining to these matters, 
have, one would think, been made use 
of for no other purpose than that of 
confusing the understandings of plain 
men. T he light wherein to \iew the 
transaction is this: Uhe Government 
was (no matter how, or from what 
cause) got into a war with France; and, 
for the alleged purpose of pushing on 
this war with “ vigour " (it is odd enough 
that the very word was made use of, 
just as it is now) they borrowed a mil- 
lion of pounds of individuals, and, at the 
same time, imposed taxes upon the 
whole nation for the purpose of paying 
the interest of the money so borrowed ; 
or, in other words, the nation’s taxes 
were mortgaged to the lendeis of this 
million of pounds. 

The lenders of the money, who, iu 
time, became to be called Jund-hotders 
or stock-holders, did, as the work of 
lending and fund-making advanced, 
make their loans in various ways, and 
the bargains between them and the 
Government were of great variety in 
their terms, and in the denominations 
made use of ; but, it was always the 
same thing in effect: the Government 
borrowed the money of individuals, it 
mortgaged taxes for the payment of 
the interest; and those individuals re- 
ceived for their money, promises, or 
engagements, no matter in what shape, 
which enabled them todemand annually, 
half-} early, or quarterly, the share of 
interest due to each of them ; and any 
single parcel of interest, so received, is 
what is, in the queer language of the 
funding trade, called a *‘ dividend: f 
No matter, however, what the thing is 
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called; no matter how many nick- 
names they choose to give to the several 
branches of the Debt. We daily see, 
in the newspapers, what is called the 
" PRICE OF STOCKS,” as in the fol- 
lowing statement, which is in all the 
newspapers of this day : — 

Bauk Stock 257 5| 

3 per Cent. Red. 68f | ^ 

3 perCent. Con. 67$ h 7| 

4 per Cent. 85 4$ 5 1 4$ 

5 per Cent. Navy yyi \ $ f 

Long Annuities 18£ 

Omnium 2* g dis. 

Exclieq. Bills 1 dis. 5 prem. 

Bauk Stock for open 25 

Consols for 68 $ ^ J 

These are names, which the dealers, 
or jobbers, in Stocks gi\e to the several 
classes of them. Rut, as I said before, 
let us avoid confusing our heads with 
this worse than L>ab\lonish collection 
of names, or sounds, and keep fully and 
clearly and constantly in our sight 
these plain fact* : First, that the Funds , 
the Stocks , and the Sat tonal Debt, all 
mean one and the same thing ; JSk- 
coxoLY.that this Debt is made up of the 
Principal money lent to the Govern- 
ment at different times since the begin- 
ning of the tiling in j Thirdly, 
that the Interest upon this principal 
money is paid out of the taxes ; and. 
Fourthly, that those persons who are 
entitled to receive this interest, are wh«t 
we cali fund- holders, or stock-holders, 
or, according to the more common no- 
tion and saving, have u money ui the 
Funds." 

Being here in the elementary, the 
mere horn* book part of our subject, we 
cannot make the matter too clear to our 
comprehension ; and, we ought, by no 
means, to go a step further till we have 
inquired into the sense of this .sa)ing 
about people’s “ having money in the 
Funds-” from which any one, who did 
not understand the thing, would natu- 
rally conclude, that the person who 
made use of the saying, looked upon 
the Funds, as a place, where a great 
quantity of gold and silver was kept 
lot \ed up ; n safety. Nor would such 
conclusion he very erroneous ; for, ge- 
nerally speaking, the notion of the peo- 
ple of this country is, that the Funds or 


the Stocks (they are made use of indis- 
criminately) is a PLACE, where money 
is kept. A place, indeed, of a sort of 
mysterious existence ; a sort of financial 
Ark ; a place not, perhaps, to be 
touched, or even seen ; but, still the 
notion is, that of a place, and a place, 
too, of more than mortal security. 

Alas ! the Funds are no place at all ! 
and, indeed, how should they, seeing 
that they are, in fact, one and the same 
thing with the National Debt ? But, to 
remove, from the mind of every crea- 
ture, all doubt upon this point ; to dis- 
sipate the mists in which we have so 
long been wandering, to the infinite 
amusement of those who invented these 
terms, let us take a plain common- 
sense view of one of these loaning 
transactions. Lei us suppose, then, 
that the Go* eminent wants a loan, that 
is, wants to honour money, to the amount 
of a million of pounds. It gives out its 
wishes to this effect, and, after the usual 
ceremony upon such occasions, the loan 
is made, that is, the money is lent, by 
Mc&srs. Muckworm and Company. We 
shall see, by-ancl-by, when we come to 
talk more fully upon the subject of 
loans, what sort of a way it is in which 
Muckworm pa\s in the money so lent, 
and in what sort of money it is that he 
pays. But, for the sake of simplicity 
in our illustration, we will suppose 
hhn to pay in real good money, and 
to pay the whole million himself at 
once. Well : what does Muckworm 
get in return ? Why, his name is 
written m a book j against his name 
is written, that he is entitled to re- 
ceive infjn.st for a million of money ; 
which book is kept at the Bank Com- 
pany’s house, or shop, in Threadneedle- 
street, London. And thus it is that 
Muckworm tf puts a million of money 
into • the Funds . 1 ” “ Well,” you will 
say, 44 but what becomes of the money T 
Why, the Government expends it, to be 
sure : what should become of it : Very 
few people borrow money for the puiv- 
pose of locking it up in their drawers or 
chests.” “ What? then the money all 
“ vanishes ; and nothing remains in lieu 
“ of it but the lender's name written in a 
44 book ?" Even so : and this, my good 
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neighbours, is the way, that “ money j “ put two thousand pounds in the 
is ; tut into the Funds'* J funds;’’ and thus his daughter (poor 

But, thfe most interesting part of the girl !) is said to “ have her money in the 


transaction remains to be described. 
Muckworm, who is as wise as he is rich, 
takes special care not to be a fundholder 
himself; and, as is always the case, he 
loses no time in selling his stock , that 
is to say, his right to receive the interest 
of the million of pounds. These Funds, 
or Stock, as we have seen, have no 
bodily existence, either in the shape of 
money or of bonds or of cei tdicates or 
of any thing else that can be seen or 
touched. They have a being merely in 
name. They mean, in fact, a itgiitlo 
receive interest ; and a man, who is said 
to possess , or to have a thousand pounds ’ 
worth of stuck , possesses in realicy no- 
thing but the right of receiving the inte- 
rest of a thousand jaunt ds. When there- 
fore Muckworm sells his mill ion's worth 
of stock, he sells the right of receiving 
the interest upon the million of pounds 
which ne lent to the Government, llut 
the way in which sales of tins sort are 
effected is hy parcelling the stuck out to 
little purchasers, every one of whom 
buy* a^> much as he likes ; he has his 
nana written in the book for so much, 
instead of the name of Muckworm and 
Company; and, when Muckworm has 
sold the whole, his name is crossed out, 
and the names of the persons, to whom 
he has sold, remain in the hook. 

And here it is that the thing comes 
home toour very bosoms; for our neigh- 
bour, farmer Greenhorn, who has all 
his life been working like a horse, in 
order to secure his children from the 
perils of poverty, having hrst bequeathed 
his farm to his son, sells the rest of his 
property (amounting to a couple of 
thousands of pounds), and, with the real 
good money, the fruit of his incessant 
toil and care, purchases two thousand 
pounds’ worth of Muckworm’s Funds, 
or Stocks, and leaves the said purchase 
to his daughter. And why does he do so ? 
The reason is, that, as he believes, his 
daughter will always receive the interest 
of the two thousand pounds, without 
any of the risk, or trouble, belonging to 
the rents of house or land. Thus 
neighbour Greenhorn is said to have 


funds when the plain fact is, that 
Muckworm’s money has been spent by 
the Government , that Muckworm has 
now the two thousand pounds of poor 
Grizzle Greenhorn, and that she, in 
return for it, has her name written in a 
book , at the Bank Company’s house in 
Threadneedle-street, London, in con- 
sequence of which she is entitled to 
receive the interest of the two thousand 
pounds ; which brings us back to the 
point whence we started, and explains 
'the whole art and mystery of making 
loans and funds and stocks and national 
( debts. 

I It will be very useful to show the 
effect of this “ putting money in the 
funds,' ’’ with respect to the party who is 
said to put it in. I do not know of any 
duty more pressing upon me, than that of 
showing, in this plain and practical way, 
w hat have been, what are, and w hat must 
be, the consequences to those, who thus 
dl-ptHC of their property; especially if 
they have no property of any other sort. 
But, this will be found to belong to an- 
other part of our subject ; and as we 
have now seen what the funds and the 
stocks really are ; as *we have blown 
away the mist in which we had so long 
been wandering ; as the financial ark is 
now no more in our sight than any ve- 
ritable box made of deal boards and 
nails ; as we are now satisfied, that there 
is nothing mystical in the words funds 
and stocks, and that so far from mean- 
ing a place where a great quantity of 
money is kept , they are not the name of 
any place at all, nor of anything which 
has a corporal existence, and are the 
mere denominations, or names, of the 
several classes, or parcels of debt,, which 
the Government owes to individuals - y 
in short as we have now, let us hope, 
arrived at a complete knowledge of the 
nature nm\ origin of the funds and stocks 
and the National Debt, which, as was be- 
fore said, are, in fact, all one and the 
same thing, it is time that w*e proceed 
to inquire into their progress, ami to see 
how that progress is connected with the 
increase of the bank-notes and with the 
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stoppage of the payment of those notes in 
gold and silver. To do justice, however, 
to this copious and interesting theme, 
especially when coupled with what it 
will be necessary to say as to the 
schemes for arresting the progress of 
the debt, will demand a separate letter. 
In the meanwhile, 

1 am, with perfect sincerity, j 
Your friend, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

State Prison y Newgate , 

Thursday , f)th Sep . 1810. 

( To be continued ,) 


From the LONDON GAZETTE , 

Friday, Sept. 23, 13J2. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ASTON, S. sen., Nottingham, iron-founder. 

CRIPPS, R., Aldcrsgate-st., wine-merchant. 

DEMPSEY, J., King-street, Whitehall, porter - 
merchant. 

FLIGHT, 11., and J. Robson, St. Martin’s- 
lane, organ- builder*. 

PRIMER, H., Southampton, dealer in china. 

REIFFENS FEIN, J. C., Langport-place, 
Camberwell, and Quebec, merchant. 

SHEARN, C., Wi4con.be and Lyucombe, So- 
mer-ct, soap-manufacturer. 

SCHNELLE, H. # and W. Prehn, Tower- 
street, merchants. 

WlDDOWaON, J., Fleet street, goldsmith. 


MARSHALL, W. and J. E., Horton, York- 
shire, worsted-spinners. 

PEARCE, H., Bishopsgate-tt., tavern-keeper. 
POCOC'K, S., Brighton, builder.* 

WEBS FER, J., Lancaster, scrivener. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lanr, Corn-Exchange, Oct. 1.— 
Having a very large supply of wheat this 
morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, aud 
a considerable quantity remaining over from 
last week’s arrivals, together with the price of 
| flour being lowered ns. a sack, caused an 
! exceedingly heavy trade for all descriptions of 
| wheat, at a decline of full 4$. per qr. from the 
| quotations of last Mouday ; lor at that abate- 
1 meut very little progress could be made in 
sales. 

The supply of barley was very large from 
all the above counties, and as but few malt- 
sters have as ut begun to purchase, even the 
fyiest mailing samples were taken off slowly 
at a reduction of 3$ per qr.; hut the stained 
aud grown sorts were nearly unsaleable at a 
decline of 4$. per qr. , a few superline parcels 
of bright that weie secured without any wet 
j upon them obtained X)S. to libs. 'File best 
description of stained so hi lo the distillers at 
from 2 is. to 30*. , and the damp and growu 
sorts were offered for grinning purposes at 
from 2 l.s. to 2h.y. 

White peas Continuing in demand, sold 
readily at a luither advance oi 2% per qr. 

The oat trade coutiuu-s in a depressed 
' state, the deiuaud at this nine being to a \ery 
limited extent, and the prices ot tins day week 
, wert wit i difficulty obtained for line fresh 
, corn, whilst the oidinarv qualities were offered 
, fiom bd. to Is. per qr. cheaper, without effect- 
tug sales to auj extent. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
DAVIE, J , Paisley, grocer. 

GILLESPIE, G., Cupar, Fifeshire, flesher and 
cattle-dealer. 

MELURUV], R., ClcUh, Kiuross, potato- 
uaercliaut. 


Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1332. 
BANKRUPTS. 

REWLEYjB.jWrougjkioii, Wilts, corn-dealer. 
CLO\ Ell, W. G., IloiLorn, liuen -draper. 
.COLLINS, J,, Pulborough, Sussex, grocer. 
COOKE, '1., Birmingham, bra*s-fouuder. 
FEAKs, J. S., Cambridge, cordwaiuer. 

IIOY.' r , W., r t«.d R. Kasiham, Lee-mill, 
Lanrash^e, woollen -manufacturers. 
HUNTON, W., Leeds, Yorksh., linen-raanuf. 
JONES, c., Birmingham, jeweller. 


Wheat 

K v e 

56#. to 58*. 

32., to 34s 

Bariev 


line 

....... 35s. to 36s. 

Peas, White 

38*. to 40s. 




* j 

Bean*, Small 

33*. to 40s. 

Tick 

....... 3 2s. to 3 1 s. 

Oats, Potato 


Feed 


Flour, per sack ..... 

....... 50*. to 5 os. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 46s. per cwt. 

-■■■ Sides, new . .. f>0i. to 54s. 

Pork, 1 udia, new. . . . 132s. Od. to — s. 

Pork, Mess, new ... 77s. Od. to — s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .. .. — s. to — s. per cwt. 

Carlow 80s. to — s. 

— Cork 76s, to 80s. 
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Butter, Limerick • • 76s. to 78$. 

■ ■ ■ Waterford* *74i. to 76s. 

■ Dublin . • • • 76$. to 78s. 

Cheese, Cheshire. • . . 52s. to 78s. 

■ ■ - Gloucester, Double..52s. to 60s. 

■ Gloucester, Single. ..40s. to 48s. 

- . ■ . ■ Edam •*. .. ..40s. to 48s. 

— — — Gouda 40s. to 46s. 

Hams, Irish ...55s. to 80s. 

SMITH FI ELD.— Oct. 1. 

This day’s supply of beasts was great ; 
of sheep "aud lambs good ; of calves and 
porkers rather limited The trade with veal 
and pork was somewhat brisk, with lamb 
very dull ; with the two former at an advance 
of fr«*m 4d. to id., the latter at a depression of 
full 2d. per stone. Beef and muttou went oil' 
tardily, at barely Friday’s quotations. 

A lull moiety of the beasts were Irish, 
princip illy oxen, steers, and heifers, mostly 
from Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, and the western and midland 
districts ; about a fourth short-horned ditto, 
principally Lincolns, mostly Irom the lower 
Lincolnshire marshes; the remaining fourth 
about equal numbers of Hereford, Devons, 
Welch runts, and TownVend cows, with a 
few Scots, \c., principally from the midland 
districts and London marshes. Full two- 
thirds o) the sheep and lambs were about 
equal numbers of Downs, Leicesters, aud 
Leicester half-breds ; tbe remainder about 
equal numbers of Keuts and Kentish Lai I- 
hreds, with a few Lincolns, Lincoln aud 
Hereford half-breds, burned Dorse ts, Aber- 
deeners, &c. 

Jit fists, 3,01 2 ; sheep and lambs, 22,/iO; 
calves, Lil ; pigs, 210. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Oct. 5. 

The arrivals this week arc rather large. The 
market dull, but without any alteration in 
prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. 1 I i Sat - | Mon - , Toe, • | w •' , • | Th,,r - 
Cons. Amt. / | 83j| 84|j fc4|'| 84}| 84 j K il 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 

COBBETTS Spelling-Book; 

(Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This 1 have writteu by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as ueecssary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
tbe price is 3s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. James Paul Cobbeti 1 . — Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italiau. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keepiug of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, aud 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. (id, * 


4. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax- payers. A new edition, with a 
^Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. (id. in bds. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laving out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
bouses ; aud on tbe propagation aud cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down.ol Fo- 
rest Trees aud Uuderwood*. Puce 145. hound 
in boards. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 

RICA. — The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is bs. 

3 FRENCH GRAMMAR; or. Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Piice 
bound in boards, 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples «»f 'Pillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cob be it. 8vo. Price 15/. 
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10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

edition. Price 8 d. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, Juu., Student of Lin- 
coln's lun. Pride 3 s. Ud. boards. ' 

13. MR. JAMES PAUL CORBETT’S 

RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. (id. 

13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1 . Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Jlohberv; 10. The 
Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sin cl Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. Ou the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. (id. hound in hoards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or. The. Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews." Price dr/. . 

14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS. — This is the Hook which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that J have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s. , and the manner of it> execution is, 
1 think, such a-, to make it fit lor the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

English, intruded, not on Is as a lfi-torv for 
Young People to lead, but a> a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price ldr. in hoards. 

16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Ms stery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Fund", and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is os. 


Lately published , Price 4 s.'Gd., extra boards , 

JOURNAL 

OF 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

. AND ALSO IN PART OF 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being 

From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, \eroua, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the* Jura, back into 
France ; 

The space of time being, 

From October D/2S, to .September 1 829. 

CONTAINING 

A description of the t nuutry, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiositie- ; 
of t lie climate, sml, agriculture, horticul- 
ture. ami products ; ol the prices of provi- 
sions and labour ; and oi the dresses and 
conditions ol tne people ; 

AM) A I. Ml 

An account of the laws and customs, oiv : l 
ami religious, and of the mnr.iN and de- 
meanour of the inhabitant-, in the seveial 

iiy JAMES I*. lOISJlETT. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country j 
during a Residence of 1 wo Months in tin- . 
South, and Three Mouths at Paris. By John 
M. CouiiErr. Price 4s. in boards. 

18. A TREATISE ON CORBETTS 

CORN ; containing Instruc tions for Propa- j 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and lor 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 0 d. 

19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION" in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has .utpovci idled and degraded the 

iin body of trie people in those countries. 
Two bound in hoards. The Price of 

the first volume is 4s. (id. The Price of the 
second volume 3 s. Od, 


THE CRY OF BLOOD FROM IRELAND! 
This day is published. Price Id. 

A LETTER to the REFORMERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN, on the recent 
Tithe doings, with a Picture of the Anglesea 
Government. By Damfl O’Connli.l, Esii. 
M. P. 

London : Strange, Paternoster- row ; Wat- 
son, Windmill- street, Finsbury ; Cleave, King- 
street, Snow-hill ; Cowie,312, Strand ; Hewett 
and Long, near Temble-bar ; Purkiss, W ar- 
dour-street ; Guest, Birmingham; Mann, 
Leeds; Heywood, Manchester ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Printed by William Cobhett, JohnaonVs-conrt : and 
published by him, at 11, Dolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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There is here and there a spot of good 
lanil, just* as in the deep valleys that I 
crossed ; hut, generally speaking, the 
country is poor; and its bleakness is 
proved by the almost total absence of 
the oak tree, of which we see scarcely one 
all the way from Morpeth to Hexham. 
Very few trees of any sort, except in 
the bottom of the warm valleys ; what 
there are, are chiefly the ash, which is a 

PROGRESS IN THE NORTH. vei 7 har(| y tree * a "‘* vvi11 live aml thrive 

where the oak will not grow at all, 
Hexham, i. Oct., 1832. which is very curious, seeing that it 
I lett Morpeth this morning pretty comes out into leaf so late in the spring, 
early in a post-chaise, to come to this I and sheds its foliage so early in the fall, 
town, which lies on the banks of the 'The trees, which stand next in point of 
Tyne, at thirty-four miles distant from hardiness, are the sycamore, the rkecu, 
Morpeth, and at twenty distant from and the nnicn, which are all seen here; 
Newcastle. Morpeth is a great market- ! but none of them tine. The ash is the 
town, for cattle especially. It is a solid | most common tree, and even it flinches 
old town ; but it has the disgrace of upon the hills, which it never does in 
seeing an enormous new jail rising up the South. It has generally become 
in it. From cathedrals and monasteries yellow in the leaf already ; and many 
we are come to be proud of our jails, of the trees are now bare of leaf before 
which are built in the grandest Ryle, any frost has made its appearance. The 
and seemingly as if to imitate the Go- cattle all along here are of a coarse 
thic architecture. At Morpeth my kind ; the cows, swag-backed and 
friend supplied me with plenty of badly shaped, Kilok oxtxv, except in 
peaches, along with every other good the dips of good land by the sides of 
thing to eat aml drink ; and along with the bourns which 1 crossed. Neverthe- 
that, which was much moie valuable less, even here, the fields of turnips, of 
than all these put together, his most both sorts, are very fine. Great pains 
sensible conversation. Me showed me seem to be taken in raising the crops of 
some of my com, very nearly ripe, and these turnips : they are all cultivated in 
as fine as any that 1 ever saw in my rows, are kept exceedingly clean, and 
life. they are carried in as winter food for 

From MoRPETti to within about four all the animals of a farm, the horses 
miles of Hexham, the land is but very excepted. 

indifferent; the farms of an enormous As I approached Hexham, which, as 
extent. 1 saw in one place more than the reader knows, was formerly the seat 
a hundred corn-stacks in one yard, each of a famous abbey, and the scene of a 
having from six to seven Surrey wagon- not less famous battle, and was, indeed, 
loads of sheaves in a stack; and not at one time, the see of a bishop, and 
another house to be seen within a mile which has now churches of great anti- 
or two of the farm-house. There appears quity and cathedral-like architecture; 
to be no such thing as bam*, but merely as I approached this town, along a valley 
a place to take in a stack at a time, down which runs a small river that soon, 
and thrash it out by a machine. The after empties itself into the Tyne, the 
country seems to be almost wholly desti- land became good, the ash trees more 
tute of people. Immense tracks of corn-^ lofty, and green as in June; the other 
land, but neither cottages nor churches, trees proportionably large and fine ; and 
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when I got down into the vale of Hex- i Beaumont, who, not many days before, 
vam itself, there I found the oak tree , J in what he called a speech, I suppose, 
certain proof of a milder atmosphere ; j made at Newcastle, thought proper, as 
for the oak , though amongst the hardest was reported in the newspapers, to 
woods , is amongst the tenderest of utter the following words with regard 
plants known as natives of our country* to me, never having, in his life, received 
Here everything assumes a different ap- the slightest provocation for so doing, 
pearance. The Tyne, the southern and '‘The liberty of the press had no- 
northern branches of which meet a few|“ thing to fear from the Government, 
miles above Hexham, runs close by this “ It was the duty of the administration 
ancient and celebrated to\vn, all round /' to be upon their guard to prevent ex - 
which the ground rises gradually away !' 4 / rentes . There was a crouching ser- 
towards the hills, crowned here and j“ vility on the one hand, and an excite - 
there with the remains of those castles “ incut to disorganization and to liccn- 
which were formerly found necessary 44 tiousness on the other, which ought to 
for the defence of this rich and valuable " be discountenanced. The company, 
Talley, which, from tip of hill to tip of “ he believed, as much disapproved of 
hill, varies, perhaps, from four to seven “ that political traveller who w r as 
miles wide, and which contains as line now going through the country — he 
corn-fields as those of Wiltshire, and " meant Cohhelt — as they detested the 


fields of turnips, of both kinds, the 
largest, finest, and best cultivated, that 
my eyes ever beheld. As a proof of the 
goodness of the land and the mildness 
of the climate here, there is, in the 
grounds of the gentleman who had the 
kindness to receive and to entertain me 
(and that in a manner which vviW pre- 
Tent me from ever forgetting either 
him or his most amiable wife); there 
is, standing in his ground, about an acre 
of wy corn, which will ripen perfectly 
well ; and, in the same grounds, which, 
together with the kitchen-garden and 
all the appurtenances belonging to a 
house, and the house itself, aie laid out. 


'* servile effusions of the Tories/' Beau- 
mont, in addition to his native stupi- 
dity and imbecility, might have been 
drunk when he said this, but the ser- 
vile wretch who published it was not 
drunk ; and, at any rate, Beaumont was 
my m:uk, it not being my custom to 
snap at the stick, but at the cowardly 
hand that wields it. 

It is my fashion, to meet, if I can, 
every assadant upon his own dunghill, 
Bevcmont knew 1 was to be at Hex- 
ham ; that is his dunghill ; but he took 
verv good care not to be ^ecn in the 
neighbourhood at the time 5 though, 
vvlucli is curious enough, the dirty fel- 


arranged, anti contrived, in a manner so 
judicious, and t » me so oiigiual, to 
render them objects of great interest, 
though, in general. I set very little va- 
lue on the things which appertain mere- 
ly to the enjovnienU of the rich; in 
these same gaoumls (to come bark 
again to the climate), I perceived that 
the rather tender evergreens not only 
lived but throve perfectly well, and (a 
criterion infallible) the biennial stocks 
stand the winter without any covering 
or any pains taken to shelter them ; 
Which, as every one knows, is by no 
means always the case, even at Ken- 
*- <crov and Fulham. 

At night I gave a lecture at an inn, at 
Hexham, in the midst of the domains 
of that impudent and stupid man,, Mr. 


low made his appearance there when 
he found 1 was gone off to New castle. 
Such a wretch, such a truly contempti- 
’ fjle fellow, cannot be an object of what 
is properly (‘ailed vengeance with any 
| man who is worth a straw; but, I say, 
with Swift, “It a flea or a bag bite 
me, I will kill it if I can •” and, acting 
! upon that principle, I, being at Hex- 
1 ham, put my foot upon this contemptible 
I creeping thing, who is offering himself 
! as a candidate for the southern division 
| of the county, being so eminently 
j fitted to be a maker of the laws ! 

The newspapers have told the whole 
country that Mr. John Ridley, who is 
a tradesman at Hexham, and occupies 
some land dose by, has made a stand 
against the demand for tithes ; and that 
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the tithe-owner recently broke open, in bridge; and I have seen that valley 
the night, the gate of his field, and > from th€ source of the Thames to Lon* 
carried ttway what he deemed to be the | don- bridge. At its northern source I 
tithe ; that Mr. Ridley applied to the saw it but a mere gutter ; and its other 
magistrates, who could only refer him source (the Isis) I rode across (not more 
to a court of law to recover damages for I than four yards over), the water not 
the trespass. When I arrived at Hex- ‘reaching up to the belly of my horse. 
ham, I found this to be the case. 1 These sides of the Tyne are very fine : 
further found that Beaumont, that impu- corn-fields, woods, pastures, villages ; a 
dent, silly and slanderous Beaumont, is church every four miles, or thereabouts ; 
the lay-owner of the tithes in and round cows and ‘sheep beautiful ; oak trees, 
about Hexiiam; he being, in a right though none very large ;• and, in short, 
line, doubtless, the heir or successor of | a fertile and beautiful country, wanting 
the abbot and monks of the Abbey of only the gardens and the vine-covered 
Hexiiam ; or, the heir of the donor, cottages that so beautify the counties 
Eofhid, king of Northumberland. I in the South and the West. All the 
found that Beaumont had leased out ! buildings are of stone. Here are coal- 
his tithes to middle men , as is the lauda • ] v\ orks slnd rail- ways every now and then, 
ble custom with the pious bishops and ^ The working people seem to be very 
clergy of the law-church in Ireland, j well off; their dwellings solid and 
Finding all this, I, after some intmduc- i clean, and their furniture good ; but the 
lory matter, made my lecture consist of little gardens and orchards are wanting, 
a dissertation on tithes ; and, 1 think, 1 i The farms are all large ; and the people 
proved to the entire satisfaction of the j who work on them either live in the 
pe jpk of Hexham, that all tithe? were i farm-house, or in buildings appertaining 
public property; that it would be the duty ' to the farm-house; and they are all 
of the reformed Parliament completely well* ted, and have no temptation to acts 
to abolish them both in England and in | like^those which sprang up out of the 
Ireland; and that, in no respect what- ! ill-treatment of the labourers in the 
soe'er did the claim of the lay-impro- ’Mouth. Besides, the mere country 
priator differ from that of the clergy people are so few in number, the state 
themselves. How it would have de- of society L altogether so different, that 
lighted Beaumont to have seen himself a man who has lived here all his life- 
placed in the same boat, cheek-bv-jowl, time, can form no judgment at all with 
with all the crowds of fat rectors and regard to the situation, the wants, and 
vicars ! How wise he would have look- the treatment of the working people in 
ed; and how still more zealous he would : the counties of the Soimi. 
have been to prevent “licentiousness in ! They have begun to make a rail-way 
the press ;” and how still more neces-jfrom Carlisle to Newcastle ; and I 
sary he would have found it to express j saw them at work at it as lcame along, 
his “ disapprobation of the political There are great Irad-mines not far from 
traveller, Cobbett !” Hexham ; and I saw a great number of 

little one-horse carts bringing down the 
North Shields, 2. Oct., i«32, pigs of lead to the point where the Tyne 
Yesterday morning i came from Hex- becomes navigable to Newcastle ; and 
iiam to Newcastle ; from Newcastle sometimes I saw loads of these pigs 
to South Shields (where I have lectured | lying bv the road-side, as you see 
this evening) ; and now I am here with parcels of timber lying in Kent and 
an intention to lecture here to-morrow Sussex, and other timber counties. No 
night. From Hexham to Newcastle fear of their being stolen : their weight 
I came down in a post-chaise, on the is their security, together with their 
south-side of the Tyne, along a valley value compared with that of the labour 
which is as fine a corn country as any of carrying. Hearing that Beaumont 
that is to be seen in any parts of the was, somehow or other, connected with 
banks of the Thames above London- this lead-work, I had got it into my 
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head that he was a pig of lead himself, 
and half expected to meet with him 
amongst these groups of his fellow- 
creatures ; but, upon inquiry, 1 found 
that some of the lead-mines belonged to 
him ; descending, probably, in that same 
right line in which tin* tithes descended 
to him ; and, as the Bishop of Durham 
is said to be the owner of great lead- 
mines, Beaumont and the bishop may 
possibly be in the Mime boat with regard 
to the subterranean estate as well as 
that upon the surface ; and, if this 
should be the case, it will, 1 verily 
believe, require all the piety of the 
bishop, and all (lie wisdom of Bkaumont, 
to keep the boat above water for another 
five years. 

As I approached Newcastle, the col- 
lieries, the rail-roads, the citizens’ coun- 
try boxes, the smoke, the bustle, and 
all the London- like appearance again 
met my eye. But, judge of my sur- 
prise when 1 saw a 11 AMMERSM1T1I- 
BRIDGE swinging upon chains, and 
■with just such a lodge for the toll-man 
to live in; and with everything as 
much like the Wen as a young ape is 
like an old one ! Oier it l went, look- 
ing at the title below, and seeing the 
boats push about, as I have so often 
d >ne, going fro 11 . Kenning ton to Barn- 
Elm and back aga.n. This Newcastle 
is really and truly the London of the 
Nor hi: it lias all the solidity of the 
city of London ; ill its appearances of 
industry and of real wealth ; all its pros- 
pects of permanenev ; and, there is only 
this difference in the people, that, at 
Newcastle they are all of one breed, 
and of one stamp; whereas London i** 
inhabited by persons f r un every part of 
the kingdom, not omitting a consider- 
able number from the sister kni , dnm ! 
As to which has the best population, 1 
am naturally shy about delivering a 
very decided opinion; but thh I will 
say, that a brttn race than that at New- 
castle and i s \icinif\, 1 am quite sa- 
tisfied that there m>l upon ibis earth. 
Here you fi i 1 all the good qualities, 
j*~b! ; i- -ml pnvate, : ml, which is a 
greit thing t> say, you find them in 
every class 


North Shields , 3 . Oct. 9 1832 . 

I lectured at South Shields last 
evening, and here this evening. * 1 came 
over the river from South Shields 
about eleven o'clock last night, and 
made a very firm bargain with myself 
never to do the like again. This evening, 
after my lecture was overcome gentlemen 
presented an address to me upon the 
stage, before the audience, accompa- 
nied with the valuable and honourable 
present of the late Mr. Eneas Macken- 
zie’s History of the County ok Nor- 
thumberland; a very interesting work, 
worthy of every library in the king- 
dom. i shall insert this address by- 
and-by ; and in the meanwhile proceed 
with my progress in the North. 

Front Newcastle to Morpeth; 
from Morpeth to Hexham ; and then 
all the way clown the Tyne j though, 
everywhere such abundance of hue 
turnips, and, in some cases, of mangel- 
wurzel, you see scarcely a ny potatoes 
a certain sign that the working people 
do not live like hogs. This root is 
raised in Northumberland and Durham, 
to be used merely as garden-stuff ; and, 
used in that way, it i» very good; the 
contrary of which 1 never thought, 
much less did 1 ever sav it. It is lUe 
u-ing of it as a substitute fir bread ami 
for meat, tha’ I have deprecated it ; and, 
when the Irish poet, Dr. Drk>nkn, t ailed 
it' 4 the lazy root and the root of mi- 
sery,’ he gave it its true character. J>ir 
Charles Wolsklev, who has travelled 
a great deal in France , Germany, ami 
Italy , and who, though Scot i- Eldon 
scratched him out of the commission of 
the peace, and though the sincere pa- 
triot Brougham will not put him in 
again, is a very great and accurate ob- 
server as to these interesting Diallers, 
lias assured me, that, in whatever pro- 
portion the cultivation of potatoes pre- 
vails in those countries, in that same 
proportion the working-people are 
wretched; ail as-u ance vv Inch is fully 
corroborated by my son William, who 
is also a most competent judge, and w ho 
has had opportunities of seeing parts of 
France and Be’gium, which bir Char u 9 
may not have seen. From this degrad- 
ing curse; from titling round a dirty 
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board, with potatoes trundled out upon 
it, as (lie Irish do > from going to the 
field with cold potatoes in their bags, as 
the working-people of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire D*D, but which they have 
not dime since the appearance of certain 
cor ruscaf ions, which, to spare the feel- 
ings of the “ Lambs, the Broughams 
the Grkys, and the Kussklls,” and 
their dirty bill-of-indict merit-drawer 
Denman, 1 will not describe, much le*s 
will 1 eulogize ; from this degrading 
curse, the county of Northunibeiland is 
yet happily free ! 

Sunderland, 4. Oct. % 1832. 

I have just been to give my farewell 
lecture at this place of interesting situa 
lion, great trade and bustle, long and 
ben.uti t'ul and opulent streets; ofjviud 
and most mannerly people ; and with- 
out any more cholera i/urbas, or ever 
having had any more Asiatic ch lei a 
met bus, or anything of the kind that 
was contagious than there is now in the 
sole of my shoe; and this, too, is the 
opinion of every sensible peison in the 
town. 

This morning I left North Shields 
in a post -chaise, in order to cune 
hither through Newcastle and (»aiks- 
weai>, tins atloid'iiic me the only oppor- 
tunity that 1 was 1 kely to have of see- 
ing a plauta ion of Mr. A wo w kk D *x- 
kin, close in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle ; which plantation had been 
made according to the method pre- 
scribed in my hook, called the “ Wood- 
lands ; and to see which plantation I 
previously comimirrcatad a request to 
Mr. Donkin. That gentleman r eei\cd 
me in a manner which will want no de- 
scribing to tluwe who have had the 
good hick to visit NhWLASiLK. The 
plantation fa most aiUantageoi^lv cir- 
cumstanced to furnish pmot of the ex- 
cellence of my instructions as to plant 
ing. 'J he predecessor of Mr. Do \ kin 
also made plantations upon the same 
spot, and consisting precisely of the 
same sort '*f trees. 'The twoplinia- 
tions are separated from cadi other 
merely by a road going through them. 
Those of the piedece-sor have been 
made six-and-twenty years ; those of 


Mr. Donkin six years ; and, incredible 
ns it may appear, the trees in the latter 
are full as lofty as those in the former; 
and, besides the equal loftiness, are 
vastly superior in point of shape, and, 
which is very curious, re>ain all their 
freshness at this season of the year, 
while the old plantations are brownish 
and many of the leases falling off the 
the trees, though the sort of trees is pre- 
cisely the same. As a sort of reward 
for having thus contributed to this very 
rational source of liis pleasure. Air. 
Donkin was good enough to give me 
an elegant copy of the fables of the ce- 
lebrated Bewick, who was at once a 
native of Newcastle and an honour 
to the town, and whose books l had 
had from the time that my children be- 
gan to look at books, until taken from 
me by that sort of rapine which I had to 
experience at the time of my memora- 
ble flight across the Atlantic, in order 
to secure the useot that long arm which 
I caused to reach them from Long 
Island to Lond >n. 

In Mr. Donkin’s kitchen-garden (my 
eyes being never closed in such a scene), 

1 saw what 1 had never seen before in 
any kitchen garden, and which it may 
he \ery useful to some of m\ readers to 
have described to ihein. Wait- fruit is, 
when destroyed in the spring, never de- 
stroy ed by dry- add ; but, ninety-nine 
tunes out of a hundred, by wet- frosts, 
winch descend always perpendicularly, 
and which are general y fatal if they 
come between the expansion of the 
blossom and the sett ng of the fruit ; 
that is to say, if they come after the 
bloom is quite open, and before it has 
ili-entangled itself from the fruit. The 
great thing, therefore, in getting hi t l>'- 
i niit , is to keep off these fro- ts. The 
French make use of boards, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, projecting 
from the tops of the v. alls and supported 
by poles; and some persons contrive to 
have curtains to come over the whole 
tree at night and t> be drawn up in the 
morning. Mr. Donkin’s walls have 
a top of stone; and tins top, or ca^>,. 
pr »j cts about eight inches hevofttl 
the face of the wall, which is quite suf- 
lieicnt to guard against the wet- frusta 
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which always fall perpendicularly. This 
is a country of stone to be sure ; but 
tlio9e who can afford to build walls for 
the purpose of having wall-fruit., can 
afford to cap them in this manner : to 
rear the wall, plant the trees, and then 
to save the expense of the cap, is really 
something like the old proverbial ab- 
surdity, “ of losing the ship for the sake 
of saving a pennyworth of tar.” 

At Mr. Donkin’s I saw a portrait of 
Bewick, which is said to be a great 
likeness, and which, though imagina- 
tion goes a great way in such a case, 
really bespeaks that simplicity, accom- 
panied with that genius, which distin- 
guished the man. Mr. Wm. Arm- 
strong was kind enough to make me 
a present of a copy of the la>t perform- 
ance of this so justly celebrated man. 
It is entitled ‘ ‘ Waits fuu Death/' ex- 
hibiting a poor old horse jusr about to 
die, and preceded by an explanatory 
writing, which does as much honour to 
the heart of Bewick as the whole of 
his designs put together do to hi.- ge- 
nius. The sight of the picture, the 
reading of the preface to it, ;.ud the fact 
that it was the last effort of the man ; 
altogether make it difficult to pre\ent 
tears from starting from the eves of any 
one not uncommonly steeled with in- 
sensibility. 

From Mr. Donkin’s 1 came off *o 
Sunderland, through Gai i^head. 
Away to my left, down on the -idu of 
the Tyne, lay the various works for tin- 
drawing up of coals, for the making of 
copperas, for the making of magnesia, 
of Epsom salts, of soda, of soap, of 
glass, and of God knows what hc-idea. 
Here are lii I 1 s of lane-stone, out of 
which, it seems, they get the means of 
doing these things. Why the salts are 
called Epsom sa ts l always wondered, 
seeing that Epsom is a pretty village in 
my native county of’ Surrey, famous for 
nothing that l ever heard of lint the horse- 
races upon its down, where lawyers and 
scoundrels meet to waste time, or to 
gamble with money that they have got 
fjot of the taxes ; and for county-rneel- 
in*j8 In Id in the village, where gentle- 
men, about upon a level (generally 
speaking) in point of intellect, w ith the 


horses that they ride, used to meet, in 
the days of “ Pitt and prosperity," to 
draw up and pass declarations against 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man/' and to 
enter into solemn pledges, to take and 
to pass Ran k-of- England notes, at the 
time when the old Lady had nothing 
but one piece of paper to give for an- 
other. In my little hook, called “Paper 
against Gold/’ which every man in 
this kingdom ought now to read, if he 
have not already read it, I have re- 
corded the stupidity, the insolence, and 
baseness of these low tyrants and pre- 
tended loyal men of my native county. 
Pitmfn ! I will not he unjust as to 
put the Pitmen of Durham and North- 
umberland upon a level with these 
brutes that mod to meet at Ep.nom, 
whom, it 1 could properly describe, the 
description would make the sensible 
people of the North s< rat oh the word 

Ep-om” out of the appellation of this 
article of their manufacture. 

Lime is burnt here to be sent to 
Scotland : and the wet sometimes gets 
in, sets ti»e \es^eK on fne, and produces 
wry great calamity Like cm cry thing 
eNe here, the lime-burning is on a scale 
of prodigious magnitude. You see no- 
thing here that is pretty ; but every 
thing seems to be abundant m value; 
and one great thin*; i>, the working- 
people live well. Their* is not a life 
of ease to be sure, but it is not a life of 
hunger. The pitmen June tweuty-iour 
‘'iiillmgs & week ; they live rent-free, 
their fuel tost" them nothing, and their 
doctor cost* them nothing. Their work 
i-> terrible, to be sure ; and, perhaps, 
they do not have what they ought to 
have ; but, at any rate, they live well, 
their houses are go; id and their furniture 
good ; and though they live not in a 
beautiful scene, they are in the scene 
where they were born, and their lives 
seem to be as good as that of the work- 
ing part of mankind can reasonably 
expect. Almost the whole of the coun- 
try hereabouts is owned by that curious 
thing called the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. Almost the whole of South 
Shields is theirs, granted upon leases 
with fines at stated periods. This Dean 
and Chapter are the lords of the Lords . 
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Londonderry, with all his huffing and 
strutting, is but a tenant of the Dean 
and Chjyiter of Durham, who souse him 
so often with their fines that it is said 
that he has had to pay them more than 
a hundred thousand pounds within the 
last ten or twelve years. What will 
Londonderry bet that he is not the 
tenant of the public before this day 
five years? There would be no diffi- 
culty in these cases, but on the contrary 
a very great convenience ; because all 
these tenants of the Dean and Chapter 
might then purchase out-and-out, and 
make that property freehold, which 
tney now hold by a tenure so uncertain 
and so capricious. 

Alnwick, 7. Oct., 

From Si-ndfuland 1 came, early in 
the morning of the 5th of October, once 
more (and 1 hope not for the last time) 
to Newcastle, there to lecture on the 
PAFr.u-MovKY, which I did, in the even- 
ing. Hut before 1 proceed fmther, 1 
must record something that I heard at 
Sunderland respecting th: t bubbling 
fellow Trevor ! My readers will recol- 
lect the part which this fellow acted 
with regard to the “ liberal Whig pro- 
secution they will recollect that it 
was he who first mentioned the tiling 
in the House of Commons, and sug- 
gested to the wise Ministers the proprie *y 
of prosecuting me ; that Lord Altiioiu* 
and Dkmiw hummed and had about 
it j th.it the latter had not read it , and 
that the former would offer no opinion 
upon it : that Trevor came oil again, 
encouraged by the works of the curate 
of Crowhurst, and by the blood) , bloody : 
old Times, whose former editor and 
now printer , is actually a candidate for 
Berkshire, supported by that unprin- 
cipled political prattler J epi iiah Marsh, 
whom 1 will call to an account as soon 
as I get hack to the South. My readers 
will further recollect that the bloody! 
old Times then put forth another docu- | 
xnent as a confession of Goodmvn, made j 
to Burrei i, Tredcroft, and Scawex| 
Blunt, while the culprit was in Hon- ! 
sham jail with a halter actually about] 
his neck. My readers know the result \ 
of this affair - } but they have yet to 


! learn some circumstances belonging to 
I its progress, which circumstances are 
not to be stated here. They recollect, 
' however, that from the very first 1 
| treated this Trevor with the utmost 
; disdain ; and that at the head of the 
articles which 1 wrote about him, I put 
(these words, “ TREVOR AND PO- 
TATOES meaning that he hated me 
because I was resolved, fire or fire not, 
that working men should not live upon 
potatoes in my country. Now, mark; 
now, chopsticks of the South, mark the 
, sagacity, the ju-tice, the promptitude, 

1 and the excellent taste of these lads of 
the North ! At the last general elec- 
tion, u liich took place after the “ liberal 
Whig prosecution ” had been begun, 
Tiikyok was a candidate for the city of 
Durham, which is about f lurteen miles 
from this busy town of Sunderland. 
The freemen of Durham are the voters 
in that citv, and some of these freemen 
reside at Sunderland. Therefore, this 
fellow (l wi-h to God you could see 
him !) went to Sunderland to canvass 
the^e freemen residing there ; and they 
pelted him out of the town ; and (oh 
appropriate mLsiles !) pelted him out 
with the “ accurst d mot," hallooing and 
shouting after him — “ Trevor and pota- 
toes !" Ah! stupid coxcomb! little 
did he imagine, when lie was playing 
: hi* game with Althoisp and Denman, 
what would be the ultimate effect of 
, that game ! 

| Belorc I *et off from Newcastle in 
! the morning, 1 went to Mr. Wm. 
A u ms i rom.'s to t: ke my leave of him 
and of Mrs. Armstrong. 1 then return- 
ed to Mrs Mackenzie’s, which had 
been mv head quarter*, and at which I 
had received such treatment as strangers 
do receive at Newcastle. Thence, I 
took my leave of a town in which I had 
experienced more real pleasure, and my 
friends in which 1 had every reason to 
be better pleased with, than with any 
equal number of persons that 1 had ever 
before seen at any period of my life To 
select particular persons to name, in 
such a case, would be useless as well as 
improper ; w hen all have so much gra- 
titude due to them from me, the whole 
list must be named, or I must keep 
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silence as to particulars. I must say and about surplus population ! My Lord 
the same as to North Shields and Gkky has, in tact, spent his life here, 
Sunderland. 1 expected to meet and Brougham has spent his life in the 
"warni and sensible friends at Newcastle, Inns of Court, or in the botheration of 
and in its neighbourhood. I should speculative books. How should either 
have been disappointed if I had not ; of them know anything about the 
found them : the reality, however, sur- eistem, southern, or wes'ern counties? 
passed the expectation ; and 1 was I wish 1 had my dignitary Dr. Black 
really glad that circumstances forced here ; 1 would soon in ike him see that 
me away ; for my attachment to the he lias all these number of years been 
scene grew upon me very fast; and talking about the bull’s hums instead of 
when 1 took leave of Mrs. Mackenzie, his tail and his buttocks. Besides the 
and her obliging and excellent family, indescribable pleasure of having seen 
my feelings hi spite of the c redit which Newcastle, the Shieldses, Slxder- 
the most brutal and mercenary villains land, Durham, and Hexham, l have 
on the face of the earth have given me now discovered the true ground of alL 
for want of any feelings at all. were far the errors of the Scotch fee tow jets with 
different from those with which we take : regard to population, and with regard 
leave of persons and of towns whom we to poor-laws. The two countries 
visit in the ordinary course of our 1 1 \ e*. i are as different as any two things of 
1 deem myself the better for Lai mg i the same natuie can pos&ihlvbe; that 
seen Newcastle and its people : in | which applies to the one does not at all 
them I have found new causes lor loving | apply to the other. The agricultural 
my country and my counliymen, and counties are coveted all over w itl i parish 
for preferring both to all other countries churches, and with people thinly dis- 
and all other people in the world : and, trihuted here and there. Only look at 
thus for the present, 1 take my leave or the two counties of Dorset and Dur- 
Nkwcasile, with additional knowledge! ham. Dorset contains !,00.*i square miles ; 
acquired, additional friendship clinging I Durham contains 1 ,0b l square miles, 
to my heart, and additional motives to I Dorset has *27 1 parishes ; Durham has 
exertion for the good, the happiness, i 7 •’> parishes. The population of Dorset 
and the greatness of England. j is sca'tered over the whole of the county. 

From Newcastle to Morpeth (the | there being no town of anv magnitude in 
country is what l before described it t<> it. The population of Durham, though 
be). From Morpeth to this place (A ln- larger than that of Dorset, is almost all 
wick), the country, generally spiaking, ! gathered together at the mouths of the 
is very poor as to land, scautiy ai.y Tyne, the Wear, and the Tubs. I\or- 
Irees at all ; the farms enormously ex- thumherhind has l,«s71 stjuare nrles ; 
tensive; only two churcho, I tiling, and Suffolk has l.nFi square miles, 
in the whole of the twenty miles; Northumberland has eighty-eight pa.- 
scarcHy anything worthy the name ol rishes ; and Suffolk has Jive hundred and 
a tree, anil not one single dwelling hav- ten parishes. So that here is a county 
ing ike appearance of a labourer’s house, one third part smaller than that of Nor- 
Here appeals neither hedging nor ditch- thumberland with fiiv times as many 
ing ; no such thing as a sheep-fold villages in it f What comparison is 
or a hurdle to be seen ; the cattle there to be made between states of so- 
and sheep very few in number; the cietv so essentially different? What 
farm servants living in the farm- rule is there, with regard to population 
houses, and very few of them ; the and poor-laws, which can applv to 'noth 
thrashing done by machinery and cases ? Anil how is my Lord Howick, 
horses: a country without people. This^born and bred up in Northumberland, 
is a pretty counjyy to take a minister to J^now how to judge of a population 
froi*. to gwrirn the South of England ! suitable to Suffolk ? Suffolk is a county 
A pretty country to take a Lord Chan- teeming with production, a 9 well as 
cellor from to prattle about poor- laws | with people; and, how brutal must that 
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man be who would nttempt to reduce 
the agricultural population of Suffolk 
to that of the number of Northumber- 
land ! The population of Northumber- 
land, larger than Suffolk as it is, does I 
not equal in total population by nearly j 
one-third, notwithstanding (hat one half, 
ofits whole population havegot together 
upon the banks of tiie Tynk. And are 
we to get rid of our people in the South, 
and supply the places of them bv horses 
and machines ? Why not have the 
people in the fertile counties of the 
South, where their \eiy existence causes 
their food and their raiment to come ? 
Blind and thoughtless must that 
man be, who imagines that a’l hut faun* 
in the South are unproductive. 1 much 
question whether, taking a strip three 
miles each way from the road, coming 
irom Newcasi lb to Ai.nvvk k, an equal 
quantity of what is called i ra$!r giouiul, 
together with the cottages that skirt it, 
do net exceed Midi s'np of ground in 
point or produce. Yes, the cows, pigs, 
geese, poultry, garden*, bee** and fuel 
that arise from those ir«»f*'X,fur exceed, 
even in the capacity of sustaining peo- 
ple, *«iuilar breadths of gr und, distri- 
buted into these large farms in t he poorer 
parts of Northumberland. 1 lime seen 
not less than ten thousand gee-e in one 
tract of common, m about six miles, 
going from Yiioiiimm towards Farn- 


ever, that I shall not be able to manage 
this; fori must get along ; beginning 
to feel devilishly home- sick since 1 have 
left Newcastle. 

They tell me, that Lord Howick, 
who is just married by-the-by, made 
a speecli here the other day, during 
which he said, “ that the Reform was 
“ only the means to an end ; and that 
4 the end was cheap government” 
Ciood ! Stand to that my Lord, and, a9 
you are now married, pray let the coun- 
try fellows and girls marry too : let us 
ha\e cheap government, and 1 warrant 
you, that there will be room for us all, 
and plenty for us to eat and drink : it is 
the drones, and not the bees, that are 
too numerous ; it is the vermin who live 
upon the taxe*, and not those who work 
to raise them, that we want to get rid 
of. We are keeping fifty thousand tax- 
! eaters to breed gentlemen and ladies for 
! the industrious and laborious to keep. 

I The*e arc the opinions which I promul- 
j gate ; and whatever your flatterers may 
, say to the contrary, and whatever “^ec- 
j iosopvnl " stutf Brougham and his rab- 
ble of writers may put forth, these 
: opinions of mine will finally prevail. I 
| repeat my anxious wish (I would call it 
I a hope it I could), that your father’s re- 
| solution may be equal to his sense, and 
; that he will do that which is demanded 


ijam in Surrey. I believe those geese by the right which the people have to 
alone, raised entirely by care and by the i ins st upon measures necessary to re- 
common, to be worth more than the j store the greatness and happiness wf the 
clear profit that can be drawn from any ; country ; and, if he show a disposition 
similar breadth of land between Mow- j to do this, I should deem my*elf the 
tetii and Alnwick. What folly is it | most criminal of all mankind, if l were 
to talk, then, of applying to the coun* j to make use of any influence that I 
lies of the Somi, principles and rules, possess to render his undertaking more 
applicable to a country like this ! j difficult than it naturally must be ; b*it. 

To morrow morning 1 start for “ Mo- j if he show not that disposition, it will 
pern Athens ” ! My readers will, I I be my bounded duty to endeavour to 
dare say, perceive how much mv “ an- J drive iiim from the possession of power; 
ialloct” has been improved since I j for, be the consequences to individuals 
crossed the Iynk. What it will get I what they may, i he greatness there- 
to when I shall ha\ e crowed the Tweed, dom, und the happiness of England 
God only k iows. J w i-h very much must he restored, 
that I could stop a day at Berwick, in 
order to find some •* feelosajer *' to 

ascertain, by some chemical process, — — 

the exact degree of the improvement of 
the “ untalhict ." I am afraid, how- 
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NEWCASTLE CORPORATION. 

There was an election of the mayor 
last week, when the freemen wanted 
Mr. Alderman Wkigiit to be mayor ; 
and the aldermen wanted him not to be 
mayor. The day on which the charter 
required him to be elected was passed 
in a violent struggle between the par- 
ties. The next day the aldermen in- 
stalled a man as mayor after the manner 
of our London aldermen with Hughes 
Hughes. The soldiers in the barracks 
were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness, and were once ordered out 
under arms in the square. The man- 
sion-house was garrisoned by a large 
body of special constables and police- 
men ; and the yeomanry cavalry were 
placed on permanent duty in the town. 
Thus, at last, it always comes to thi* ; 
and to this it always must come in every 
country where soldiers are allowed to 
exist. Wherever soldiers are readv in 
the last resort, they are in fact the Go- 
vernment, let it go by what name it 
may. Audkrsox was, the newspapers 
told us, escorted ami guarded by sol- 
diers during the last circuit in Wales ! 
Poh ! Say no more about it. Mere 
names amuse nothing but fools ! 


I insert the following letter with par- 
ticular pleasure. I am glad that the 
name was omitted. 

Elaw'tck Cottage Od. 1, ] K\2. 

Dear Sih, — Although I had the 
honour and pleasure to draw up the ad- 
dress to you which is printed in the 
Register of Saturday last, I find that by 
some strange omission my name does 
not appear in the list of signatures. Do 
me the favour to rectify the mistake by 
the insertion of this letter, and 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 

Wm. Cobbett, Esq. 


TO Mr. COBBETT. 

THE CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS OF 
THE UNDERSIGNED INHABITANTS 
OF THE BOROUGH OF IYNEMOUTH, 
AND NORTH SHIELDS AND VICI- 
NITY, IN THE COUNTV OF NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 

Ax enlightened people, bursting the 
bonds of ignorance and error by which 
they have long been shackled, can feel 
only sentiments of gratitude towards 
those who have in any way been instru- 
mental towards their deliverance, or. 
who ha\ e patriotically aided in the great 
and glorious wmk of regenerating their 
country by enlightening and informing 
| the minds of their countrymen on sub- 
jects of the highest interest, as it re- 
gards both the happiness of individuals 
and the prosperity of nations Amongst 
this noble band of true patriots we re- 
cognise you, Sir, a.-> supereminently 
distinguished alike for talents of the 
highest order and the most ardent zeal 
in > our country’s cause in all times of 
difficulty and d-imrer : added to which 
(what must command the admiration of 
miht intelligent persons), vour un- 
wearied industry and manly, uncompro- 
mising perseverance, in the maintenance 
i and defence of just principle* of civil 
policy, which so far as they are 

. or may he adopted and adopted they 
must be bv a reformed Parliament), 
eontr.bute greatly to the prosperity of 
the country. For these and all your 
valuable labours to ameliorate the con- 
; (lit ion of the labouring classes, and also 
for t lie high gratification we received 
from your interesting and entertaining 
lecture at our theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing ( c 25th September), be pleased to 
accept of our sincere and grateful 
thanks. And we cannot hut think, that 
in your peregrinations through the 
country you must behold with delight/ 
and must indeed feel as well as see, that 
though you have laboured more abun- 
dantly in the great work of reform than 
any of your contemporaries, you have 
not laboured in vain ; that a rich har- 
vest is now in view ; and that your po- 
litical views and principles are now re- 
cognised, not only by the humble, un- 
sophisticated mechanic and artisan, but 
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also by many of the higher classes, 
whose prejudices you have in great part 
succeeded in removing Your present 
labours in travelling over the more dis- 
tant provinces of the North, instructing 
your countrymen in their civil rights 
and duties, must, in our opinion, be 
productive of the greatest public good, 
at this important crisis of our af- 
fairs, by disseminating the most inte- 
resting political truths, and at the same 
time dissipating those powerful preju- 
dices which have prevented their gene- 
ral reception. 

We anticipate, with a pleasing satis- 
faction, the period when you shall, by 
the discriminating good sense of a por- 
tion of your countrymen who only ap- 
preciate your talents, be removed to a 
higher and more extended sphere of 
usefulness, and when you shall have it 
in your power more effectually to storm 
the remaining fortresses and strong- 
holds of corruption and tyranny, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, when lio»h the 
law and the go* pel shall be administered 
as our ancestors intended they should, 
pure and inexpensive. 

V' e congratulate yon. Sir, on the 
passing of the Reform Kill, whic h you 
have so long laboured to accomplish. 
With all its imp rfectious (which are 
many) much, we are persuaded, will be 
gained by the extension of the suffrage, 
and the increased popular influence at 
elections, if the people be sufheientlv 
vigilant and discriminate in their choice 
of proper persons to represent, them in 
the great council of the nation. But 
we have at the same time deeply to 
regret that the old corrupt mode of 
electing members is still continued, and 
that the aristocratic despotism of wealth 
must still preponderate at our elections, 
and render nugatory, in many instances, 
the advantages obtained by the exten- 
sion of die elective franchise. Hence 
we hope electors will now themselves 
be convinced of the necessity of the 
ballot, to r°mo\e every undue and cor- 
rupt bias which may be offered by a 
base and unprincipled aristocracy. The , 
ballot, therefore, we hope, will be one| 
of the pledges everywhere demanded 
from candidates. 


That you may long live to enjoy the 
fruits of your labours, in the esteem, 
respect, and gratitude of your country- 
men, and see, as a consequence, the 
regeneration of your country, and gene- 
ral happiness and prosperity prevail 
throughout the British dominions, is the 
sincere and ardent prayer of your friends 
and admirers, the undersigned : 


John T urnhull 
'I'Ij 'mas Math win 
John Maishall 
John Robinson 
David Hume 
Ralph Rojeison 
Tli ' iias ■Much 
Matthew Brown 
Richard London 
A. id re Middleton 
John Kellv 
R iliert White 
George Hill 
Refer ( uwey 
Bartholomew Mason 
\ndrew Hare 
Mivs R u*l ton 
David Coleman 
William ‘viiall 
Andrew Dun 
Tlioma'. Jack-on 
William Wright 
Edward Ctiarleton 
Robert R-rhardson 
Thomas W n»ht 
( liar les Smith 
.1. tin Fell 
•lame*. Keav 
Annrew Penman 
William Hare 
Mexauder Gray 
William iron 
Peter Geldart 
Joseph Camb 
Rnhcrt Thornton 
Michael Gordon 
Morris Neal 
Edw art Canipel 
Thomas Askew 
Will am Brown 
John Jackson 
Edward Bruce 
Robert Lowery 
Peter Jewson 
Michael Ball 
William Ball 
Thomas Grey 
Edward Dun das 
Isaac Freeman 
Samuel Marr 
Roger Matthews 
John Grev 
Robert Kirk by 
Peter Watler 
William C»*wey 
Robert Kelly 


William S. Newham 
Robert Pow 
John Wright 
Peter Johnson 
John Johnson 
Andrew Macpherson 
Michael Davidson 
William Thomson 
Samuel Turner 
Alexander Williams 
J iiin**s S lields 
Andrew Davidson 
Gc«.npe Young 
William Bell 
Peter B'ack 
John Field 
Andrew Smith 
'Thomas Williams 
Ralph Morgan 
George Thomson 
William Jenkius 
John Bell 
Samuel Stevens 
Michael Watson 
David Southeren 
Barnard Holly 
Thomas Jackson 
Andrew Young 
Janies Ta\ lor 
Janies Thompson 
George Gray 
John Lawson 
Henry Armstrong 
John Johnsou 
William Gray 
Pe'er Price 
Peter Smith 
John I)un» 

George Peters 
Janies Blair 
Thomas Sinclair 
Ralph Phillips 
Edw ard Burn 
Samuel White 
William Bell 
Matthew Robson 
George Gordon 
Robert Green 
Andrew Reid 
William Jewson 
Peter W addle 
James Beaumont 
John Wentwort 
John Sainuals, 
Edward Turner 
Thomas Mills 
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Peter Daily 
Thomas Black 
John Douglas 
Andrew Davidson 
Robert Smith 
James Fereuson 
Thomas Gordon 
John Askew 
'William Gibson 
*Nesbit Dunn 
Johu Browu ( 

John Wilkie 
Thomas Gilmore 
George Green 
Peter Lawhor 
Johu Rowe, sen. 

John Neshit 
Mtchael Williamson 
Samuel Wright 
Andrew Thompson 
Joseph Hill 
1 hoiii as Waugh 
John Ftrgusou 
Edward Bailey 
Peter Arrow smith 
Robert I’cMg 
David Doonisou 
John ELdou 
Andrew Lewis 
Charles Gfirdon 
Thomas White 
Ralph Rogers 
Thomas Hill 
George Voting 
Alexander Scott 
Nichotas Smiles:, sen. 
Nicholas Smiles, jun. 
Thome? Wilson 
Henry Fredenck 
Thomas Waugh 
Phillip Spaiks 
Robert Miiburn 
James Sun'll 
William Johnson 
FranfU Ehis 
James Leslie 
Roger Ligbm 
John W iili tins 
John Thompson 
Johu Burlison 
Henry Young 
Matthew Rate, jun. 
Wil'iam Rate, seu. 
Samuel Anderson 
John Briggs 
Msrahew Foster 
Henry Storey 
Thomas Robson 
Ra'ph Morton 
Christopher Hall 
C'uthbert Brown 
Frederick Lamb 
Nicholson Davison 
Matthew Hales 
Robert Pbillpotts 
Thomas Nicholson 
David Arkrll 
John Rogers 


A DDK ESS TO 

William Newton 
Johu G ell more 
Peter Wylie 
John Anderson 
Thomas Pye 
Robert White 
Peter Black 
John Hendrick 
James Leitch field 
Henry Maloan 
William Jackson 
Benjamin Gibson 
James Andrews 
Heury Bell 
William Heavy side 
Henry Harwell 
William Haswell 
James Stevens 
WillLm Black 
Matthew Fenruk 
Michael D.ividsou 
Andrew Cas* 

James Lou^li 
Robert Douglas 
David "steel 
John '1 homas 
Thomas Tli .ma* 
William Johnson 
John INI 
Robert Lamb 
Peter S-ott 
North riiornpson 
James Smith 
Thomas Ltster 
James VV.»ugli 
John Stephens 
Maik Ik.hton 
.Joim Hunter 
William llueist 
L uuberi Gray 
\\ illiam Oliver 
\\ illiam Han-il 
Thoma? Sanderson 
Kirtou Nixon 
Gideon Sro«t 
"1 ho. lias Robson 
John Harrison 
ilfiiry Wate 
James Elliot 
Luke G«*ay 
Robert Ruru, jun, 
John Ward 

Win. Hu chiiisoii) jun. 
Ralph llall 
John White 
(■curve Humble 
*1 ames Dowev 
Thomas Carr 
Robert Bel) 

Hornsby Hutchinson 
John Drydeu 
r I nomas M or ley 
Christopher Morley 
Ma'thew Wardle, urn. 
Matthew Wardle, jun. 
William Corbitt 
William Nesbctt 
*1 ho m a* Coxeu 


M®. COBBKTT. 

John Sugden 
William Hall 
William Robson 
John Thompsou 
Robert Reay 
William GoUnd 
Janies Sanderson 
Matthew Lidi 
Ralph Akenside 
James Gordon 
John Mackey 
j Robert Irvin 
j Lancelot Brown 
j Abraham White 
Graham >\ alker 
i James Wilkinson 
j Waller Scott 
j John Chater 
'.John Baty 
i Benjamin Barkens 
i William Fairltss 
: John White 
j J oscph Craig 
i Thomas Moor 
. Ji.hii'on Wile 
j John Mounton 
j Robert Wright 
, William Downs 
! Job n Adamson 
J John Riddie 
j Pmllip Mamger 
: Ralph iMatik en 
I \Y illiam Giliov 
j Mark M.1U 
, Nathaniel Parker 
:J bo Motfet 
, George Jackson 
R->bt rt Hunter 
Josej li Home 
Tinio'hy Wate 
I I rancis Blake, sen. 
j Francis Blake, jun. 
j H liitaro Hc-i ott 
f saume. Beng d 
( hrisfo her Bengal 
j George Thohoiiru 
| Benjamin Park 
Richard Wilkinson 
; John Atkins 
• John Bacon Newham 
George Williamson 
1 Stephen Robsmi 
Robert Jei. kings 
Alexander Johann 
j James Jac<>vm 
! Robert Gipson 
I William Alexander 
i Henry lcastaihc 
| William Brown 
j Thomas St*»bs 
Wi liani Stulibt 
William Miller 
Richard Lowrthiau 
John McCarthy 
John Fergusou 
Henry Wiseman 
John Jnmas 
Henry Mackintosh 
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William Stephenson 
George Marshal 
Wilson Nicholson 
John Carr 
Temple Fleming 
Joseph Autlier 
James Condly 
William Condly 
John Jackson 
John 1R run 
Willi, on Liddle 
Peier Boart 
John Situy 
Francis Story 
Joseph Tempsnn 
William Hays 
William Gibvon 
Janie-. Nevisou 
John Cinry 
illi un Pinkney 
Flioinas Gibtou 
(■rurge Groat 
Kwaid ’Stephens 
Ma'thew Rutten 
R’ch.ird Rit'/i-n 
'1 h in a* Ci'illiu 
J dm Frar/'-r 
Fi am is Dnhuison 
Jo', hi Kdu unds 
Beiij'imiti Pii.der 
r l iiOin.iH Hall 
iVu i Sinclair 
Rohi 1 1 Lee 
W illiam L< she 
J line. Lillies 
George Kirnahy 
I dm Lee 
Job,. Re* d 
John Oakman 
Robt rt R'_ htMin 
J i-eph I a r inanders 
Robert Hunter 
John D iver 
Will 'am .Anderson 
Tiioma- Wiir.-di 
Robert Ford 
George Furman 
Thoma<* Bel l ord 
John Mel ven 
\\ i ham Rolnon 
Tlmmas Wi k 1 MS 
Thomas Frazer 
T* onus Sumner 
William Y\ .h d 
Roger '1 lmm pt son 
Lancelot Grieves 
Francis Laslie 
J sepli Pl-.ce 
William BulJork 
George Gordon 
James Richardon 
William Yarrow 
Johu Beilin t 
James Gowan 
Christopher Mat*s 
r i'li *111 as Thompsou 
(■ray Brown 
WiRiam Cob 
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James Ferguson 
Henry Wtieatly 
George Simpson 
William Gewlock 
James Boyd 
Peter Scott 

John Mohen 

David Green 
John Green 
James Lawson 
Hugh Rohsou 
Peter 'Leg 
Thomas Reed 
William Johnson 
J, hn Clark 
William Emvy 
Da\id IVtcrs 
Henry Thompson 
William Crutchall 
John North 
John Gray 
Jaims Jackson 
George Dixon 
George Crow 
Wili am Gordon 
AJjiii Hatvey 
bdward Tar nor 
Ridley Robson 
George Stewart 
Ralph Rrodie 
William Toy 
Henry K orsyth 
Thomas King 
John Grav 
Thomas Dawson 
William Deck 
John R.,c, sen. 
Andrew Simpson 
John Donis hi 
L dwad Dolt on 
Joseph Summers 
Pit r P tts 
John Hogson 
William Black 
Williriiu Jackson 
Thomas Has well 
Peter Hart 
Robert Henderson 
Thomas Ranks 
Wi liam Partis 
Henry Go w laud 
Matthew Mills 
James Potts 
J hn Rraddal 
John Williamson 
James Miller 
Chris. Stephenson 
Samuel Purse 
William Penrose 
George Stephenson 
John Thompson 
Jonathan Hardcastle 
John Robson 
William Paul 
Christopher Stephen 
Henry Atkinson, sen. 
William Bankes 
Thomas Hunter 


Benjamin Dinis 
William Coalchester 
Tmothy Simpson 
James Dixon 
Henry .Em merson 
James Peterson 
Ralph Wise 
Thomas White 
David Rrown 
John Havorson 
Joseph Hunt 
George Mould 
Thomas Potts 
JiniLs Hogson 
Ralph Brady 
Joseph Black 
Robert Scott 
David Coventry 
'I'homas Sco't 
Robert Bowman 
Gilbert Ramlel 
Robert Sliampus 
Robert Cowen* 
William Riddlo 
George Vasey 
Samuel Smith 
Henrv Anderson, juu. 
William Couun 
llcury Roves 
Alexander Alexander 
William \FLeuu 
Henry Fordyte 
Kohrrt Robson 
Ricbaid Hardy 
John Sc >tt 
Duvd Lawrie 
John Jaeksou 
Robert Middleton 
John Roe, juu. 

George L e 
William Brown 
John Brady 
Richard llowtt 
John Gray 
I >avid Toy 
William Mather 
W r i liam Barker 
Robert N'cholson 
Thomas Hearth 
William Nicholson 
Robert Boult 
Joseph Baiker 
Joseph Nirh»lsoa 
P.-ter David -on 
David Turnbull 
Ka'ph Sykes 
Alexander Pegg 
Peter Jaeksou 
Andrew Simpson 
Hugh Jones 
John Saddler 
Peter Parker 
John Turnbull 
John Gordon 
Humphry Coxnn 
Matthew Marshall 
Robert Scot 
John Sheldon 


» William Chinton 
William Smith 
Giles Kobinaou 
Robert Haile 
Robert Forster 
Ralph Crawford 
John Rodom 
George Robinson 
William Wilton 
John Erriugtoii 
Ralph WiUon 
Richard Wilson 
Richard Erriugton 
William Channbers 
John Kodgrson 
'I himias Raley 
John Skipsey 
John Harper 
Henry Laverick 
Robert S-mpson 
! William Simplon 
! James Simpson 
| Robert Pearson 
j J 1m Spurs 
Thomas Lavrick 
! Mark Lavrick, sen 
John Lavrick 
William Lavnck 
I John Sparks 
I Mark Lavnck 
Robert Arkley 
Robert Clark 
William Charlton 
W i 11 iu in Wilkinson 
William Nicholsou 
RobertGoidon 
Adam Jordon 
John Cuthey 
John Jordon 
Henry (Jrwiu 
John W'ouders 
James W'ouders 
Henry W'ouders 
George Wighain 
Jonathan Whet ley 
Anthony Atchsou 
| James Carr 
j George Pearson 
| Edward Pearson 
Ge«»rge Pearson 
William Robinson 
Jacob Featouby 
James Kt-ear 
Job u Keavley 
| I'homas Bow don 
Edward Nicholson 
Robert Nuishet 
Robert Kiniiair 
William Gibson 
Joseph Richerdson 
Samuel Lackey 
Janus Lackey 
Thomas Turnbull 
Thomas Reavley 
Thomas Liddle 
Matthew Cravin 
John Glinding 
Ilewgli William ion 


William G v en 
Matthew Wood 
John Hails 
Peter Peall 
Henry Peall 
John Peall 
Thomas Carsell 
Robert Kodgrson 
Robert Erriugton 
William Stavers 
George Winter 
John Winter 
Robert Raiabeck 
William Kaisheck 
James Sanderson 
Martin Middleton 
George Auckland 
Joseph Read 
r l limnas Sanderson 
James English 
Charles S orrer 
W illiam Pears. n 
John Pear«on 
Thomas Kusiell 
John 1 1 nnter 
Nuishet Hunter 
William Hunter 
Thomas Huutcr 
Stephen Gray 
Christopher Pearson 
John Moad 
Pe er l)ixun 
Edward Lowes 
William Lowes 
Thomas Scorer 
Joliu Little 
Richard Little 
James Lit'le 
John Little, sen. 
John Coale 
Robert Shipley 
Francis Reay 
Francis Bailey 
George Sanderson 
Janies Sanderson 
W illiam Sanderson 
Thomas Sanderson 
Robinson Sanderson 
William Walles 
Matthew Johnson 
'1'bomas Musgrove 
(.hades Musgrove 
Christopher Lawson 
John Douglass 
Jusci li Douglass 
Wi liam l>ouglas3 
Thomas Wilson 
J,hn Wilkinson 
John Horn 
William Robson 
Janie* Cleuuet 
Roheit Milburn 
John Cracet 
Robert Storker 
Noble Hedlcy 
Mark Suthercn 
George Ditchbun 
James Smith 
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James Young 
Thomas Carr 
Alexander Carr 
John Engleby 
James Emrey 
Adam Emrey 
JLuke Gray 
William Peudley 
William Vardy 
Robert Liddle 
John Buhner 
John Wild 
John Wild, sen. 
Anthony Wandless 
Alex. Wandless, jtin. 
Alex. Wandless, sen. 
William Pendley, sen 
Thomas Wouders 
John Waddle 
Samuel Birley 
Laucey Dobson 
Henry Dobson 
Toshe Taler 
Heury Gray 
William Peall 
William Turnbull 
I). Hornsby, juu. 

John Elliot 
Patrick Jones 
Thomas Gallon 
Andrew Nelsim 
Peter Tbomptson 
Ralph Stephens 
Robert Dixon 
Ralph Hornsby 
Thomas Thompson 
A. Thomas Stafford 
Thomas Rea 
David Rea 
Thomas Thompson 
James Stafford 
Thomas Hornsby 
John Charlton 
Wallion Turner 
Funelot Bornon 
George Venus 
Robert Pun&hon 
John Turner 
Philip Laing 
Andrew Stafford 
Robert Allan 
John Alan 
John Scott 
James Hunter 
Andrew Jones 
John Hogarth 
John Thoburn 
Peter Allon 
William Hornbey 
John Baxter, jun. 
William Fleck 
William Gordon, sen. 
David Stull 
William Henderson 
John Woodcock 
Sept tn Larrb 
Edward Spence 
John Hogg 


Thomas Giloghtley 
Thomas Spencer 
Luke Reay 
John Reay 
George Knox 
Robert Holoday 
Luke Elliott 
William Bell 
William Simpson, sen. 
John Wright 
George Charlton 
George Riddley 
John Telford 
Richard Jobson 
Nicholas Catley 
Henry Suawdou 
.Thomas Heplewhite 
Robert Hcddley 
John Young 
John Barras 
Joshua Marchet 
Robert Swinburn 
Charles ClemLou 
Robert Orwell 
Robert W baton 
Thomas Woodhouse 
T homas Hornsby 
Thomas Dav\son 
St abbs New bam 
Janies Macleau 
John Miller 
Matthew Robson, jun. 
Watou Thompson 
George Thompson 
David Vardy 
John Darley, sen 
Joseph Pain 
Jones Laughton 
Mat hew Robson, sen. 
Sunuel Wilson 
Heury Mills 
Matthew Robson 
Samuel Goldberg 
T homas Graham 
John Olr er 
John Johnson 
William Ferguson 
Thomas Oalson 
William Sutherland 
William Fleck 
Ralph Mankiu 
John Morley 
Jo!. ii Ferguson 
John Macd rdy 
Daniel Lee 
William Hill 
Robert Brown 
Heury Morden 
John Hanwar 
John Peacock 
Thomas Li 1 burn, sen. 
Daniel Davison 
Thomas Lumpson 
Abraham Webb 
Alexander Thompson 
George Aynsley 
Robert Robson 
John Walker 


Thomas Lilburn,jun. W. D. Walker 
Ralph Stafford D. Hill 

Thomas Stephens J. C. Druty 

George Rea John Jarvis 

James Armstrong William Stanford 
Peter Forest George Nuter 


William Hill 
Andrew Old 
Thoarns Hornsbey 
John Hill 
William Wright 
Thomas Jackson 
| John Faconer 
William Oliver 
Ralph Hbnxshey 
John Hornsbey 
Daniel Gallon 
John Kmg 
Peter Forst 
j Thomas Pigg 
! Henrv Davidson 
| Patrick A Hon, Esq. 


John Gregson 
Thomas Heron 
Thomas Mayor 
John Roger 
Fixast Thompson 
James Hindshaw 
John Macone 
William Houston 
George Mackenzie 
William Truck 
Tuber Gregson 
John Hargrave 
William Philpson 
John P-octer 
John V.»sh 

William l)acre Wright. 


NORTHERN POLITICAL UNION 

ADDRESS TO E\KL GREY, 

.4 greed and passed at Xru cadle-upoii-Tynej 
j on f Wednesday , October J, 1S.VJ. 

, Mv Loud, 

1. We, the undersigned associates 
land friends of the Northern Political 
jl'inon, hasten to present to vnur Lord- 
. -hip an address of congratulation on 
the passing of the Reform Bill ; in doing 
this, it is our intention to couple duty 
with pleasure, and not on!v to express 
the gratitude we think due to your 
Lords nip, but also to lay before you a 
plain and explicit statement of those 
beneficial results which the country 
expects, as the consequence of that 
great measure of public justice. While 
we avow our readiness to do justice to 
your Lordship's character ; to acknow- 
ledge the ability with which your Lord- 
ship has advocated the cause of the 
people j to rejoice that Providence has 
permitted you to realize in age the 
projects of your youth, and carry to a 
successful issue, as minister of the 
| crown, that reform, to advance which 
your Lordship originally pursued the 
same course which we, guided by your 
illustrious example, are now pursuing, 
viz. combining ourselves into political 
associations, like that of “ the Society 
of Friends of the People/' of which your 
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Lordship was a distinguished member ; ] hold the elective franchise, a right which 
while we acknowledge your capacity the people regard as of the most sacred 
and ability to serve and save your d . tant character> cri pp le d and 
country, still we deem it our duty to i 

state frankly, that your Lordship has cor jfined within limits of a narrow de- 
not yet fulfilled the expectations of scription. We behold in the division of 
England. Till those expectations are counties a new field opened for the 
fulfilled we cannot use the language of exercise of aristrocratic influence and 
unqualified panegyric. In the midst of tyranny, by no means less pernicious 
bankruptcy and ruin, of complaints at j than that of the boroughmongers which 
home and insults abroad, while the it has destroyed. We behold also a 
country is resounding with the cries 1 disregard of the true interests of the 
and supplications of famishing artisans people in the retention of the monied 
and starving labourers, we cannot in- qualification for members of Parliament, 
suit the misery of the public, by chuunt- ; a qualification which tends to keep alive 
ing the praises of a minister. in the breasts of the people, that higher 

L 2. Forty years, my Lord, have rolled regard for riches than for wisdom or for 
away, since your Lordship presented virtue, to which the vulgar are but na- 
that celebrated petition, in which you rurally too prone, and to make poverty, 
offered to pro\e at the bar of the House which is often the concomitant of both, 
of Commons, that a majority of its a subject of vulgar reproach and inso- 
members were returned by aristocratic lent contempt. The circumscription of 
influence, and in which you prayed for the franchise, the division of counties, 
a redress of this scandalous usurpation and the high monied qualification re- 
of the privileges and rights of the peo- quisite in the candidate for parliament- 
pie. Your petition was spurned, your ary honours, still continue to give an 
remonstrances were despised. Had tiie aristocratic character and complexion 
representation of the people then been to the House of Commons, which the 
purified, the reform of abuses would people cannot but consider dangerous 
have been a task comparatively easy : to their rights, and hostile to their in- 
bul now, when forty years of misrule, terests. In addition to these grounds 
extravagance, insolence, and false po - 1 of complaint, we have also to lament 
licy have elapsed, and abuses have ac- , that the shield of the ballot has not been 
quired a magnitude so gigantic, and a ; throw n over the dependant voter, that 
ramification so extensive, as to be inter- j the sycophancy and the tyranny of the 
woven with every institution of the ! canvass have not been abolished, and 
state, the task of their reform has be- ' lastly, that the duration of Parliaments 
come Herculean indeed. Difficult, my | lias not been shortened. The control 
Lord, will be the task to separate our j of the constituent over the representa- 
institutions in their purity from the cor-itive body is almost destroyed by the 
rupt mass which environs them ; difH- ■ present long duration of Parliament ; 
cult will be the task to amputate the and we can regard the Septennial Act in 
rotten branches, without touching the no other light than an act to release the 
life of the tree. j house from its dcpendance on, and re- 

3. That reform so long delayed, and sponsibility to, the people, from whom 
so sternly and steadily refused, has at its members derive their powers, and 
length been, with reluctance, conceded whose interests they were delegated to 
to the urgent demands of an oppressed protect and advance. We had hoped 
and exasperated people; but it has that the spirit of aristocratic and uncon- 
come in a form by no means satisfactory ; stitutional domination, that the over- 
to their wishes, nor commensurate bearing arrogance of wealth, and that 
to their hopes. In it they cannot but the insolent ambition of rank, so impa- 
behold that instinctive dread of the tient of control, would have been effec- 
people, which the aristocracy of this tually curbed by the provisions of the 
country had so long evinced. We be- bill which the people have been led to 
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regard as the charter of their rights and 
liberties. 

4. Imperfect, however, as the Bill 
of Reform is, we regard it as the means 
of effecting reforms of still greater 
magnitude and importance, and we now 
proceed to point your Lordship's atten- 
tion to those results, of which the 
people hail your bill as the harbinger. 
Upon those results the expectation of the 
public, roused to a pitch which it would 
be dangerous to disappoint, is intently 
fixed ; and as disappointment of that 
public expectation would be fatal to the 
reputation of your Lordship, and what is 
of infinitely more importance, fatal to 
the tranquillity of the country,— for, my 
Lord, it is the anticipation of these bene- 
fits that makes them patient under the 
endurance of e\ils which nothing hut 
the prospect of speedy relief could ren- 
der endurabe, — we deem it our solemn 
and indispensable duty to put your Lord- 
ship in possession of those great truths, 
which it imports your government to 
know, if it be their intention to rule and 
legislate in harmony with the feeling*, 
the wishes, and the interests of the 
people. Should your lordship and your 
Lordship'sgovernment neglect thewarn- 
ing. the error of your policy will be your 
own, and we. at bast, shall be absolved 
from all share in t lie tremendous re- 
sponsibility of the men in whose hands 
the English constitution, that has with- 
stood the shock of ages, and hitherto 
bid defiance to popular commotion, 
shall dissolve. 

5. The great evil, the grand oppres- 
sion, is the debt The crown and the 
aristocracy have loaded this country for 
their own benefit, and to the deep and 
lasting injury of the people, out of 
whose and whose children's labours it is 
to be paid, with a debt of 800,000,000/. 
That debt was contracted in prosecu- 
tion of a system of scandalous misrule, 
sanctioned by the House of Commons 
under an infamously perverted system of 
parliamentary representation. That debt, 
which was borrowed in paper greatly 
depreciated in value, the people have 
been bound by a recent act of Parlia- 
ment, in defiance of all equity and jus- 
tice, to pay in standard gold. 1 hough 


justice pointed out the necessity of re- 
jducing the debt from its nominal and 
; excessive value in deprcciated.paper to 
, its true value in standard gold, a parlia- 
| meat of unprincipled and ignorant legis- 
lators, under the auspices of the still 
< more ignorant Peel, passed a decree, 

| which has ever since made the country 
j one scene of bankruptcy and of ruin, 
and inflicted mischief which can never 
be repaired by the restoration of a me- 
j tallic currency, without a previous re- 
duction of taxation and an equitable 
' adjustment of debts and contracts, both 
public and private. That unju-t, that 
inisciiicmus, that ruinous act of Parlia- 
j meat, has covered the whole country 

it h pauperism ns with a leprosy. It 
j has ruined the farmer; it has destroyed 
the manufacturer; it has made mir 
^merchants bankrupt ; anti reduced the 
I free, bold, hardy, and laborious pea- 
! sail try of England, from a state of com- 
fort and independence, to beggary and 
' starvation. 

(J. Seventeen tears have elapsed since 
the termination of the most sanguinary 

• anil expensive war recorded in the his- 
itnry of nations ; yet in consequence of 

this misers -creating and miserv-dis- 
pen-ing bill of Peel's, the people have 
| not only no mitigation of the rigour of 
war taxation, but by the operation of 
that very bill the-.e taxes have actually 
. been augmented. Nominally our annual 
| taxes have been reduced from seventy 
| to fifty-nine millions, but their intrinsic 
I value has been doubled by this act of 
; the collective wisdom of the nation. 

• Hence peace has neither brought plenty 

• nor repose, but in the midst of their 
| burdens the people look back to the 

period of war as being less oppressive 
{to them than the present disastrous 
period of peace. 

7. But let us turn from the contem- 
plation of our domestic misery to the 
state of our foreign relations So com- 
pletely has the debt crippled our re- 
! sources, that England, the proud, impe- 
! rious England, the queen of nations and 
I haughty mistress of the sea, has become 
j the humblest, the most suppliant of 
j them all. 1 n the words of a great writer, 
j the debt says to the king of England, 
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44 Thou shalt not go to war ; ” or, in the ! 
wnrtla of your own colleague, the Lord 
Chancellor, 44 T lie people of Eng- 
41 lan.l are bound in a recognizance of 
44 800,000,000/. to keep the peace.” 
Not only are we disabled from war ; 
not only are we afraid of war; but we 
are disgraced throughout Europe by the 
notoriety of our fear of war. We have 
beheld Spain invaded and occupied by 
the French ; we have beheld Algiers 
conquered and colonized ; we have 
seen ihe Russians thundering at the very 
gates of Constantinople ; and the treaty 
of Vienna, which guaranteed t he inde- 
pendence of Poland, trampled under 
foot : \et England has not dared to stir 
one inch. None so poor among t lie na- 
tions as to do us homage. Nav, to such 
a state of humiliation and subjection 
have we been reduced, that we ha\c 
been forced to sui lender, by millions, 
our hard-earned gold, under the most 
liber.il construction of our treaties, to 
the hateful Muscovite, as a bribe for 
peace!!! >uch is the state to which 
the aristocracy of England have reduced 
the proudest of nations ! 

8. In addition to the large and in- 
tolerable amount of annual taxation 
winch the debt borrowed by the aristo- 
cracy has entailed upon the people of 
England, t here me other taxes which 
we are compelled to endure, and some 
of which are peculiarly odious and 
detestable. '1 he seventy of taxation 
has been productive of a poterfy which 
is hardly relieved by an additional 
taxation in the shape of a poor-rate 
.amounting to 8,<>(X),000/. annually; a 
sum larger in amount than the revenue 
of England during the reign of Queen 
Anne, in ancient times when the { 
people were treated by their government 
with more lenity and justice, the church 
was obliged to maintain the poor, and j 
for this purpose more particularly it 
wasendowed with a splendid and princely j 
revenue. Those revenues still exist, 
but they are diverted fiom that original 
purpose of beneficence to the aggran- 
dizement of the younger and unprovided- 
for branches of the aristocracy. Yes, 
my Lord, the peerage and aristocracy 
of England are enriched by the plunder 


and confiscation of the patrim onyof the 
poor. In this country, (which, availing 
itself of the great privilege of Protest ant- 
ism, is proud of the right of private 
judgment, and rejects tue dogmas of 
creeds and churches, and is cro.ded 
with Dissenters and with Catholics,) 
the whole body of the people are doomed 
to the support of a church whose 
adherents, compared with the whole 
inass of the population, are bait few in 
number, if we count as adherents those 
I only who believe in its doctrine and 
nppro\e of its discipline. No tax can 
, be more monstrous, more unjust, more 
I impolitic, than that which obliges any 
portion of the people to support in 
.splendour and luxury t he priests of a 
religion which they conscientiously 
reject. The whole country expects 
from the wisdom of a reformed Parlia- 
ment the utter abolition of the tithe 
, tax, which is not only a tax upon agri- 
i cultural improvement, but an infringe- 
ment of liberty of conscience. The 
tithes, which were originally given for 
the support of the church and ihe poor, 
cxiht now only for the benefit of the 
clergy and lay -impropriators, whilst the 
people, in addition to the clergy, have 
not only to maintain the poor hut tore- 
pair the churches, which is effected by 
the imposition upon them of a church- 
i rate which is nearly equal to one half of 
I the county-rate of England! 
j J). Odious! justly odious, as the tithe 
i tax may be in England, with what feel- 
ings of exasperated hatred and indigna- 
tion must that tax be paid to a Protes- 
tant clergy by the Catholic people of 
Ireland, in the Irish church we can 
only see exemplified a system of prac- 
tical blasphemy, beyond irtiy exhibition 
of hypocrisy ever yet enacted in the 
face of the world. We see churches 
without congregations ; a priesthood 
without a laity; and parish after parish 
merged into one great spiritu.nl desert, 
for the sake of those carnal ravens who 
feast in the wilderness and roost in the 
ruins of its temples. We have heard 
many of the anathemas thundered out 
against false and cruel religions ; we 
have been told of the idol of Jugger- 
naut, of the obscenity of its rites, and of 
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the hundreds crushed to death under creased by this cruel damming up and 
the wheels of its car. This may be closure of a mighty vent for our manu- 
true,my Lord, but when we talk of ob- factures, which, were a free and regular 
scenity, we should remember that the trade allowed, would be exported in pay- 
husband or son or brother of many an : ment for the foreign grain imported ; 
English nobleman's ** * ******* } ias whilst in times of scarcity and famine, 
been known to become an Irish clerical when the ports are opened lor a time, a 
dignitary ; and, when we talk of blood, dangerous export of gold is sometimes 
we should recollect that, in the collee- occasioned by the necessity of sending 
tion of Iiish tithe, since the year 1802, , it to effect the payment for the corn so 


thirty-six* thousand men at least have 
lost their lives, without the miserable 
excuse even of the bloody fanaticism of i 
a false but still predominant religion. | 
10. We deeply regret that in order to 
enforce the collection of this detestable 
impost you should have so far deserted 
the principles of justice and true policy, 
as to have pursued towards the Iri^h 
people a system of coercion. We behold | 
with a feeling widely distant from in- • 
difference the dispersion of public meet- 
ings in Ireland, the persecution of the 
press, and the arrest of public charac- 
ters. We know these principles of 
government may be extended from Ire- 
land to England, and the establishment 
of slavery in that country would make 
us tremble for the existence of liberty in 
this. My Lord, we admire the legal re- 
sistance of the Irish people to this ec- 
clesiastical extortion : not regarding it 
as the effect of combination — but as the 
effect of common principle producing a 
simultaneous and concurrent action in 
every individual for the common deli- 
verance of all. We commiserate their 
condition ; we sympathize in their sen- 
timents, and pray with fervour that jus- 1 
tice may be done them. In addition to j 
these evils there is another, arising from , 
the desire entertained by the aristocracy ; 
and landed iftterest of the country to 
sustain the tithes and high rent 4 , we 
mean the tax upon the importation of 
foreign corn. This is a tax of a dread- 
ful description — a tax to enable high 
rents to be paid to the aristocracy and 
high tithes to the church. As if the 
other burdens of the country were not 
enough, the amount of rent and tithe is 
to b*' enhanced by a system of artificial 
starvation; and while cheap subsist- 
ence is thus snatched from the mouths 
of the people, distress is still further in- 


| introduced. It is, for the benefit of the 
aristocracy and of the church, and not 
for the benefit of the farmer, that the 
latter is allowed a monopoly of the 
English market by the exclusion of the 
foreigner. If the taxes were reduced, if 
rents were diminished, and tithes abo- 
lished, corn laws would not be neces- 
sary, Are not, my Lord, the taxes paid 
to the Government; are not the rates 
paid to the overseer; are not the rents 
paid to the landlord ; are not the tithes 
paid to the church, sufficiently oppres- 
sive, without imposing the additional 
oppression of a tax upon the bread which 
the people eat? Wo believe, my Lord, 
that hv the operation of this law. this 
law of cruelty and injustice, that the 
landed interest have become pensioners 
on the country to the extent of neurone 
| half of the total rental of the kingdom, 
j It is time, my Lord, tiiat enormities like 
! this were done away. 

! 11. That these evils cannot much 

i longer be endured is the universal con- 
j vict ion of the people of England. From 
1 conviction springs resolve. To your, 

| my Lord, and the wisdom of a reformed 
Parliament, they look for the redress of 
their grie\ances. Their first appeal,, 
my Lord, is to the justice of the legis- 
lature : their second, if that fail, will be 
to their ow n public virtue. That the 
country is in a state of unparalleled dis- 
tress is acknowledged : have you, my 
Lord, no remedy ? The nation, weighed 
down to the earth by the insufferable 
load of imposts and exactions, must be 
relieved, or it must of necessity relieve 
itself by some convulsion or financial 
crisis. The modes of relief suggested 
are various, to diminish the public bur- 
dens : some call for a depreciation of the 
currency by an unlimited issue of paper 
not convertible into gold; others call 
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for a reduction of the standard to the of the humble creditors of the savings 
value of that depreciated currency in banks, who, by selling out the fifteen 
which the greatest portion of the debt j millions therein deposited and turning 
was borrpvved ; others call, with the them into gold, might, in one week and 
people of Norfolk in their celebrated without the commission of a single 
petition, for a reduction of the salaries illegal act, produce a financial revolu- 
of all persons in the pay of the publication and explode at once the entire 
for the abolition of all pensions not! fabric of national credit. The abstrac- 
tly merited by well-known services to | tion of only 2,000,000/. destroyed the 
the public ; for the abolition of all | Duke of Wellington ; the abstraction of 
grants and sinecures; for the re- 15,000 OOO/. would destroy the system, 
duction of the interest of the na- 13. Such, my Lord, is the perilous the 
tional debt ; for the disbanding of the shocking condition of the country. We 
army; for a reduction of the dead call upon you, we implore you to alter 
weight so as to take away all allowances that condition. We have, in the spirit 
except in the case of wounds or very of sincerity, and in the language of 
long service, or other circumstances truth, laid before you, the wants, the 
justly demanding an appeal to the withes, the expectations of the people 
bounty of the nation ; for an eo tillable of these realms. May God grant you 
adjustment of all contracts; for the sale the wisdom and the courage to act as 
of all lands belonging to the crown and becomes a great minister in a great 
to the church and to corporations, and a crisis and to sa\e your country, and 
repeal of all taxes on article* of general saved it only can be by wisdom and 
consumption, on malt, on hops, and energy from impending confusion and 
soap. We, my Lord, suggest no re- revolution. 


niedv. but lea\e the suggestion to Go- 


vernment and the wisdom of a reformed 


Parliament, reserving to our-clves the 
right of applauding the wisdom or con- 
demning the foil) of the measures, that 
will no doubt be speedily suggested tor 
the relief of the acknowledged public 
distiess. is 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER III. . 

Gentlemen, — A London print, which 
what is called a ministerial news- 


12. The time has now arrived, rm 
Lord, when some great experiment must 
be tried. The nation cannot long con- 
tinue to go on in the deplorable state of 
debility and suffering and exhaustion to 
which the triply accursed loan and fund- 
ing system has reduced it; that system 
.which was strength in the beginning 
but is weakness in the end. It is now 
clear to every man, who understands 
the financial situation of the country, 
that a foreign war, an insurrection in j 
the colonies, or a convulsion in Ireland, 
a catastrophe which the policy of your 
Lordship’s government in Ireland seems 
precipitating, must inevitably shake the | 
present frame of government to pieces ; i 
nay, so completely has that wretched, 
contemptible and wicked system under 
which we groan turned against itself,; 
that it is now evident that the Govern- j 
inent is completely in the power even 


paper, and which I, in the discharge of 
my duty as a public writer, am com- 
pelled to read, but which, for the sake 
of your morals, I hope none of you ever 
see, lias most harshly spoken of that 
part of our paper-money, which is issued 
by the bankers, w hose shops are in the 
country. Tue writer of this print has- 
described that paper, namely, the coun- 
try bank-notes, as “ destructive assig- 
nats , M and, in another of his publicati* >ns, 
he calls them “ vile rags; 7 and then 
again “ dirty rags .” These hard words, 
besides that they are unbecoming in 
sober discussion, can do no good, and 
may do a great deal of harm, if they 
have any effect at all upon the minds of 
j the people ; and, therefore, we will make 
a remark or two upon their tendency, 
before we proceed with the topic men- 
tioned at the close of the last letter. 

Assignats was the name given to the 
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French revolutionary piper-money, the views. It is, therefore, not only illiberal, 
distresses occasioned by which are fresh but unjust in the extreme, to' condemn 
in the reflection of most people ; and, the whole of the trade in a lump, to call 
to give the same name to our country their wares “ d*sti notice assign a s, vile 
bank-notes, was, therefore, to proclaim rags, dit hj rags*' and the like, whence 
as far as this writer was able to proclaim, it is, of course, intended that it should 
that these notes bring mote than one-half be underwood that all the issuers of 
of alt our circulating medium , were as them ought to be regarded as pests of 
bad, if not worse, than the paper-monev society, and treated accordingly ; when 
of France, which produced so much 'he truth is, as we shall presently see, 
individual misery to so manv millions the fault is notin individuals, but in the 


of people. Not that this was betraying 
any secret to the world ; fnr it is beyond 
all comprehension foolish to suppose, 
that all the world, particulailv our 
sharp sighted enemy, are not fully ac- 
quainted with our situation in this re- 
spect, more especially now that the 
bullion re} ort is abroad; but what 1 
find fault with, is, that this description 
ot country bank-notes, as contradistin- 
guished from the London hank notes, 
has a tendency to excite popular hatred, 
and in cases that may happen, popul n- 
violence, against that part id our p.iper- 
money makers, called country bankers : 
than which nothing can be much more 
unjust in itself, or be more likely to 
lead to universal confusion, the experi- 
ence of i he work! having proved that 
commotion, when once on foot, k 
seldom bmited to the accomplishment 
of its original object ; and we ma\ 
venture to affirm, that nothing was ever 
better calculated to render popular com- 
motion violent, and to push it beyond 
its natural bounds, than the hatred and 
revenge which it would seem to be the 
object of the print above- mentioned to 
excite in the minds of the people, 

'i he country paper-money makers are 


3} stem. 

Having thus endeavoured to put you 
upon your guard against the tendency 
of this very unjust representation of our 
country hunkers and their money, an 
endeavour which, it appeared to me, 
ought nut to be delayed, we will now 
proceed with our subject, and, as was 
proposed at the cln^e of the last Letter, 
inquire into the progress of the funds or 
stocks 7 or, in more proper term", into 

the INC HEAbE OF THE NATIONAL 
| DK15T. 

We have before seen what is the 
[ nafutc of this debt : we have also seen 
! Low it began: vu* shall, by and- by, 
j bav'* to "how the effects of it : but what 
j vu* have to d», at present, is to inquire 
j into, and ascertain, how it luia gone on 
i increasing, and what is now its amount. 

’ We shall next inquire into tin* schemes 
for lessening the ckbtj and then we 
j. snail distinguish whit is called redeem- 
, ed from unredeemed debt; but, first of 
aM, let us leave ail oilier views of it 
, aside, and coniine our attention merely 
• to the sums borrowed. We have before 
j seen, that the money has been borrowed 
; in various ways, or under various deno- 
i munitions. In some cases the money 


not, as we shall soon see, any more to 1 
blame than arc the paper-money makers 
in town. Paper- money making is a 
trade, or calling, perfectly innocent in 
itself, and the tradesmen may be very 
moral and even very liberal men. ! 
Amongst them, as amongst men of 
other trades, there are. doubtless, sharp- * 
ers and even rogues, and the trade itself 
may be one that exposes men to the 
temptation of becoming roguish ; but 
it does not follow, that all the paper- 
monpy makers, or that the paper-money 
makers in general, are men of dishonest 


borrowed was to yield the lender 3 per 
centum, that is to say, 3 pounds inte- 
rest, yearly, for every hundred pounds 
of principal. In some cases the lender 
was to receive 4 per centum ; in some 
cases 5 per centum ; and in some cases 
more. Hence comes the denomination 
of 3 per cents, and 4 per cents., and so 
forth. But, to the people, who have to 
pay the interest, these distinctions are 
of no consequence at all, any more than 
it would be to either of us, whether our 
bakers’ bills were made out upon brown 
paper or upon white. We shall see 
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afterwards what we have to pay yearly 
in the shape of inter* st, which is the 
thing that* touches us home ; but, let us 
first see what the principal is and how 
it has gone on inci casing ; bearing in 
nund, that, as was shown in the fore- 
going Letter, the borrowing, and, of 
course, the debt, began in the year 
1692, in the reign of William the Third, 
and that the loan made in that year 
amounted to one million of pounds. 

When Qup.f.v Anne, *ho suc- 
ceeiled William, came to the 
throne, which was in the vear 
1701, the debt was .'... £lf>,3J4,7l‘2 


When GeuUjF. I. came to the 

throne, iu 1714, it was 5 4, 11. "i, 363 

When t»r.«mr.E II. came to the 

timme, in I727.itw.it 52,0112,235 

When Ih-.okci: III. came to the 

throne, in 1 760, it wa-» 140,082,811 

Affer the Auh.k \n mar, in 

1781, it was 257,2 13,0 13 

.\t the latier i nu or the last 


mar, that i> to s.iv, ihe fust 
\v.»r .liininst tin* French nvolu- 
» if >ni-ts , a ml which, lor the sake 
of having :i distiocnve H|)|>ella- 
i ion, we will call the a\ti- 
.1 At on i\ w a it ; ut tiie end of 
;iiaf w.ir, in 1*UI, the debt was 579,931,147 
At ihe rm mm* iiMk., or rather 

in damn r\ Ia«,t 811,^954,032 

That is to *av, eight hundred and 
eleven millions, eight hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand , and eighty -tiro ; 
and these in pounds, \w English pounds, 
too! There are in the accounts laid 
before the Pmliamcnt (from which the 
last* mentioned sum is taken Mime s/a/* 
lings and pence and c\en FiKTHIXGS, 
in addition j but though these account- 
ants have been so nice, we will not 
mind a few farthings. Part of this 
debt is what is called funded, and a part 
unfunded; part is called Irish debt, 
part Emperor of Germany's debt, and 
another part the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal's. Rut interest upon the whole of 
it is payable in England ; and that is 
all that we have to look after ; it being 
of no consequence to us what the thing 
is called, so that we have to pay for it. 
So that we are taxed to pay the interest 
of it, what matters it to us what names 
the several parts of it may go by ? I 
hope that there is not, at this day, a 
m«iu amongst you, who is to be amused 


| with empty sounds : I hope that your 
minds are not, now-a-da\s, after all 
that you have seen, to be led away from 
the object before you by any repetition 
of mere names. So long as we are 
taxed to pay the interest upon the Debt, 
that man must be exceedingly weak 
who is to be made to believe, that it ig 
of any consequence to any of us by what 
name that debt is called.* 

Such, then, has been the progress of 
the national debt ; and, it is well wor- 
thy of our attention, that it has increased 
i in an increasing proportion. It is now 
j nearly six times as great as it was when 
■ the present king came to the throne j 
i and which ought to be well attended to, 

! move, than tiro thirds of the whole, of the 
\ debt has been contracted in carrying on 
against the French that war, which, at 

• its commencement, was to succeed by 
| means of ruining the finances of France . 

, When the Anti-Jacobin* War began, 

in 1793, the debt was, at the utmost, 

1 ‘25772 13,043/. It is now 81 1,898,082/. 

• Such lias, thus far, been the financial 
! effect ; such has been the effect, as to 
i money matters, of the wars against the 

• Jacobins. How many times were we 
: told, that it required hut one more 

campaign; one more; only one more 
vigorous campaign, to pul an end to the 
, war ; to destroy, to annihilate, forever, 
the resources of France. Alas ! those 
resources have not been destroyed, 
j They have increased in a fearful degree ; 

I while we have accumulated hundreds of 

• millions ol debt in the attempt. How 
many writers have flattered us, from 
time to time, with the hope, nay, the 
certainty, (if we could but persevere,) 
of triumphing over the French by the 
means of our tiches / To how many of 
these deceivers have we been so foolish 
as to listen ! It is this credulity which 
has led to the present state of things ; 

I and, unless we shake it off at once, and 
resolve to look our dangers in the face, 
we shall, 1 greatly fear, experience that 
fate which our deceivers told us would 
be experienced by our eneiuv. Pitt, it 
is well known, grew into favour with 


•There is, besides the above, the India 
Dcbi* ; but of that we will speak auoiker tune. 
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the nation, in consequence of his pro- 
mises and his plans to pay off the na- 
tional debt ; and, this same Pitt, who 
found that debt 257 millions, left it up- 
wards of 600 millions, after having, for 
twenty years, had the full power of] 
managing all the resources of the nation ; 
after hating, for nearly the whole of 
that time, had the support of three 
fourths, if not more, of the members of 
the House of Commons ; after ha\ ing, 1 
of course, adopted whatever measures 
he thought proper, during the w hole of 
that time. He found the debt tiro 
hundred and ti fly odd millions, and he 
left it six bundled and fifty odd. This 
was what was done for England by that 
Pitt whose own private d*bts the 
people had to pay, besides the expense 
of a monument to his memory! 'fins' 
is what every man in England should * 
bear constantly in mind. 

Having now seen how the national ( 
debt has increased , let us next see how j 
the EXPENSES of the nation have in- 1 
creased ; and then take a look at the 
increase of the TAXES; for, in order ‘ 
to he able to form a correct opinion ' 
upon the main points touched upon by 
the bullion committee, we must have a 
full view, not only of the debt but of 


| possible for the thing to go on in this 
! way for any great length of time ? If 
the subject did not present so many 
! considerations to make us serious, it 
i would be quite impossible to refrain 
from laughing at the scrupulousness 
that could put five shillings and a penny 
three fat things at the end of a sum of 
millions, that it almost makes ones 
head swim but to think of. Laughable, 
however, as we may think it, those who 
have such accounts made out, think it 
no laughing matter. It is, on the con- 
trary, looked upon by them, perhaps, as 
no very unimportant part of the system. 

Upon looking at the above progress 
of the expenditure, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with flu* increase, 
during the present reign. The year 
1/60 was a time of war as well as the 
present ; but, as we «eo, a year of war 
then eo*t only C Z\ millions; whereas a 
yeir of war now eosN S'3 millions. \Ve 
see, too, that a year of war now costs 
CO millions more than a y ear of war 
cost only ten years ago. What, then, 
will be the eo>r, if this war should con- 
tinue many years longer, and if, as 
ippearunces threaten, the enemy should 
take *»uch measures, and ad,pt Midi a 
change in his mode of hostility, as to 


the expenses and the taxes of the nation. 

When Queen Anne came 
to trie throne, in 1701, the 
whole expeioes of i lie 
year, including the inte- 
rest on the Nut tonal Debt, 

amounted to .. . .j£ J 5,G 10,987. Peace 

When George ] came to 
the throne, in 1714, and 
just after Queen Anne h«*d 
been at war tit ven years 6,633,581. Peace 
When Geokgk II. came to 

the rfirone, in 1727 5,141,248. Peace 

When George III. came to 

the throne iu 1760 24,456,910. War 

After the end of the Ameri- 
can. War, and at the be- 
ginning of Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, iu 1784 21,657,609. Peace 

At the latter end of the last, 
or Anti-Jacobin War, 

in 1&01 61,278,018. War 

For the lastyear, that is, the 
year 1809. 82,027,288 5s. l|rf. War. 

Now, without any thing more than 
this, let me ask any of you, to whom I 
address this letter, whether you think it 


add greatly to the expensivene^ of our 
defence? Tins is a very material con- 
sideration ; and, though it will here- 
after be taken up, still I could not re- 
frain from just touching upon it in this 
place. Am I told, that oar money is 
depreciated or fallen off in value ; and 
that the increase in our expenses is 
more nominal than real ; that the in- 
crease i> in name ; merely in the figures, 
and not iu the thing ; for that a pound 
is not worth any thing like what a pound 
was worth when the king cam? to the 
throne : Am L told this ? If I am, I 
say, that we are not yet come to the 
proper place for discussing matters of 
this sort ; that we shall come to it all in 
good time ; but, (hat, in the meanwhile, 
I may hope to hear no more abuse of 
our doctrines, from those, at least, who, 
in this way, would reconcile our minds 
to the enormous increase in the nation's 
yearly expenses. 

Having now taken a view of the in- 
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crease of thecfeAt, and also of the yearly 
expenses of the nation, let us now see 
how the revenue, or income , or, more 
properly speaking, the TAXES ; that is 
to say, the money received from the 
people, in the course of the year, by the 
several sorts of tax-gatherers j let us 
now see how the amount of these has 
gone on increasing. 


When Queen Anne came to the ! 

throne, iu 1701, the yearly 

amount of the taxes was ,212,358 

When George I. came to the i 

throne in 1 '14, it wai 6,762,61.! 

When Gi.ntu f. 11. came to the | 

throne in 1 27, it was 6,522,540 j 

When (iRokcr 111. came to the 

ttiroue in l fiO, it was 8,744,682 

Alter the American \\ a i 17r4, 

it was 13,300,921 

At ilit close of the Anti- Jacobin 

War, 1801, it was 36,728,971 

For the last year, that is 1S09, it 

was 70,240,226 


It is quite useless to offer any com- 
ments upon this. Tne figure- speak too 
plainly for themselves to receive any 
assistance fiom words As to the cor- 
reemess of these statements, there may, 
perhaps, be found some little inaccura- 
cies in the copying of the figures, and in 
adding some of the sums together ; 
but, these mu?.t be very immaterial ; 
and, indeed, none of the questions, 
which we have to discuss, can possibly 
be affected by auv little error of ibis sort. 
I say this in order to bar any cavil that 
may, possibly, be attempted to be raised 
out of circumstances, such as I have 


j have endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
; pie, that, to load them with taxes does 
j them no harm at all, though this is in 
direct opposition to the language of 
every speech that the King makes to the 
Parliament during every war ; for, in 
. every such speech, he expresses his deep 
i sorrow , that he is compelled to lay new 
burdens upon his people. 

The writers here alluded to, the 
greater part of whom live, or have a 
design to live, upon the taxes, always 
appear to consider the nation as being 
rick and prosperous in a direct propor- 
tion to tli t quantity of taxes that is raised 
upon it ; never seeming to take into 
their views of riches anil prosperity the 
' case and comfort of the people who pay 
those taxes. The notion of these per- 
sons seems to be, that, as there always 
! will be more food raised, and more 
• goods made in the country, than are suf- 
| licient for those who own, and who till 
the soil, and who labour in other ways, 
that the surplus, or superabundance, 
ought to fall to their share ; or, at least, 
that it ought to be taken away in taxes , 
which produce a luxurious way of liv- 
ing, and luxury gives employment to the 
people ; that is to say, that it sets them 
to work to earn their own money back 
ayain. This is a mighty favour to be 
sure ! 

The tendency of taxation is, to create 
f a class of persons who do not labour ; 

| to take from those who do labour, the 
produce of ihat labour, and to gi\e it to 
those who do not labour. The produce 


here mentioned. 

Thus, then, we have pretty fairly be- 


j taken awav i 
stroyed; but, 


, in this case, totally de- 
if it were expended, or 


fore us, a view of the increase of the consumed, amongst those who labour, 
Debts , the Expenses, and the Taxes , of it would produce something in its stead. 


the nation ; and a view it is quite sulli- There would be more, or better cloth ; 


cient to impress with serious thoughts more or better houses ; and these would 
every man, whose regard tor his country be more generally distributed ; while 
is not confined to mere professions, the growth of vice, which idleness al- 
There are persons, I know, who laugh ways engenders and fosters, would be 


at this. They may have reason to prevented. 

laugh; but we have not. The pretence | If, by the gripe of taxation, every 
is, that taxes return ayain to those who grain of the surplus produce of a country 
pay them. Return again ! In what | be taken from the lowest class of those 
manner do they return ! Can any of you j who labour, they will have the means 
perceive the taxes that you pay coming : of bare existence left. Of course, their 
back again to you ? All the interested clothing and their dwellings will become 
persons who have written upon taxation, miserable, their food bad, or in stinted 
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quantity ; that surplus produce which 
should £0 t>i the making of an addition 
to their meal, and to the creating of 
things for their use, will he annihilated 
by those who do nothing but eat. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a community to coil- i 
sistofa farmer, four cottagers, a tailor, 
a shoemaker, a smith, a carpenter, and 
a mison, and that the land produces 
enough for them all and no more. Sup- 
pose ihis little community to be seized 
with a desire to imitate their betters, 1 
and to keep a sin *cure placeman, giving 
him a tenth of the-r prod ice whicn they 
formerly gave to their shoemaker, 'i he 
consequence would be, that poor 
Crispin would die, and they would go 
barefooted, with the consolation of re- i 
fleeting th.it they had brought them- 
selves into this state from the silly va- 
nity of keeping an Mle man liut “im- 
pose the land to yield enough food f »r 
all ten of them, anil enough tor two 
more besides. Thev have this then,! 
besides what is absolutely necessary to ! 
supply their wants. Thev can spare one* 
of their men from the fidd, and have! 
besides, food enough to keep him in! 
6ome other situation. Now, which is! 


the particular enjoyment for what you 
give ; and, in the former case, you re- 
ceive nothing. It is bv no means to be 
understood, that there should be no 
persons to live without what is gene- 
rally called labour. Physicians, par- 
sons, lawyers, and others of the higher 
callings in life, do, in fact, labour ; and 
it is right that there should be persons 
of great estate, and without any pro- 
fession at ail ; hut then, you will find 
that these persons do not lie/* upon the 
earnings of others: they ull ot them 
give something in return for what they 
receive. Those of the learned pr jfes- 
sion give the H\c of their talents and 
shill ; and the landlord gives the use of 
his land or his houses. 

Nor ought we to look upon all 'axes 
as so much of the fruit of our labour 
hut, or taken nw«y without cause. 
Taxes are lieee-siry hi every comniu- 
n it_\ : and the man, whether ..e be a 
state- m in, soldier, or sailor, who is in 
the service of the community, givts his 
service** in return tor that portion of the 
taxes which he receive**. We are not 
talking against tares in general ; nor, 
indeed, will we stop here to impure, 


best, to make him a second carpenter. ! whether our Saxes at the piesent amount 
who, in return for his food, would give | be necessary; or, whether by other 
them additional and permanent conve- I counsel* thy nay lit, in great part at 
nience anu comfort in their dwellings ; ! least, have h*vn avoided. Tlu-se are 


or, to make hi:n a sinecure placeman or | questions which, f»r the present, we 
a singer, in either of which places lie 1 will wholly pass over, our object being 
would bean anniiiilator of corn, at the J to come at a correct opinion with re- 
sume time that, in case of emergency, ! gard to the effect of heavy taxation 
he would not be half able to defend I upon the people who have to support it, 
the community. Suppose two of the reserving for another opportunity our 
cultivators became sinecure placemen, I remark* and opinions as to the ncces- 
then you kill the carpenter or some one 1 sity of such taxation in our particular 
else 5 or, what is mure likely, all the) case. 

labouring part of the community, that: By national prosperity the writers 
is to say, all but the sinecure placemen, ! above alluded to mean something very 
live more miserably in dress, in dwell- ! different, indeed, from that which you 
ings, and in food, i his reasoning ap- and 1, who have no desire to live upon 
plied to tens, applies equally well to the taxes, should call national pros- 
iniUions , the causes and effects being, peritv. They look upon it, or, at least, 
in the latter case, only a little more they would have us look upon it, as 
difficult to trace. being demonstrated in the increase of 

Su'*h is the wav in which taxes ope- the number of chariots and of fine- 
rate; the distinction between which dressed people in and about the purlieus 
operation and the operation of rents of the court; whereas, reflection will 
being this, that in the latter case, you not fail to teach us, that this is a demon- 
receive something of which you have stration of the increase of the taxes, 
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ami nothing more. National prosperity 
shows itself in very different ways: in 
the plentiful meal, the comfortable 
dwelling, the decent furniture and 
dress, the healthy a ml happy counte- 
nances, and the good inorals of the 
labouring classes of the people. These 
are the ways in which national prospe- 
rity shows itself ; and whatever is not 
attended with these signs, is not na- 
tional prosperity. Need 1 a^k yon, 
then, if heavy taxation be calculated to 
produce these effects? Have our la- 
bourers a plentiful meal of food lit for 
man? lJn they taste meat once in « 
day ? Are they decently clothed r ! 
Ha\c they the means of obtaining fir- j 
ing ? Are they and their children | 
healthy and happy? I put these ijues- j 
tions to you, Gentlemen, who ha\e the 
means of knowing the facts, and who 
must, I am alraid, answer them all in 
the negutitc. | 

Hut, why need we here leave anything 
to conjei ture, when we have the unde- 
niable proof before us, in the accounts, 
laid before Parliament, of the amount of j 
the poot-rules, at two different periods 
and, of course, at two different stages in 
our taxation ; namely, in the year 17S4, 
and in the year 1303? At the former j 
period, the taxes of the year, as we have j 
-eui abn\e, amounted to 13,300,921/. ; | 
and then the poor-rates amounted to j 
2, 105,6 J3/. At the latter period, the 
taxes of the year (as wid be seen from 
the official statement in Register , vol 
iv. page 1471) amounted to 4 1 ,93 1 ,74//. ; 
and the poor-rates had then risen to 
5,246,50(17. What must they, then, 
amount to at this day, when the year’s 
taxes amount to upwards of 7<> millions 
of pounds ? 

II ere then, we have a pretty good 
proof, that taxation and pauperism, go 
hand in hand. We have seen what was 
produced by the Axti-J* cubin' War 
The taxes continued nearly the same 
from 17 34 to 1793, the year in which 
Pitt began that war ; so- that, by the 
Anti-Jacobin War, alone the poor-rates 
were nu^mcmed, in nominal amount, 
fro m2, 105 ,6 23 l.Jto 5,246,506/.; at which 
we shall not be surprised, if we apply to 
this case the principle above illustrated 


in the supposed community of ten men, 
where it is shown, that, by taking the 
produce of labour from the proprietors 
of it, and giving it to those who do 
not labour and do not give the proprie- 
tors of such produce anything in return, 
poverty , or at least, a less degree of ease 
and enjoyment , nu^t be the consequence* 

The poor-rates alone are now' equal in 
amount to the whole of the national expen- 
diture, including the interest of t lie debt 
when tiic late King came to the throne ; 
and the charges of managing the taxes ; 
that is to say, the wages. Salaries, or al- 
lowances, to the tax^yathenrs of various 
descriptions; the bare charge which we 
pay on this account, amounts to very 
little short of as much as the whole of 
the taxe* amounted to when King Wil- 
liam was crowned. 

This charge ; that is to say, what ire 
pay to the tax-gatherers , in one shape or 
another, is stated in the account Hid be- 
fore Parliament for the last year, at 
2,Sb6,201/., a sum equal to a year’s 
wages of 92,500 labourers at tice/ve 
shillings a week, which may, 1 suppose, 
be looked upon as the average wages of 
labourers, take all the kingdom through. 
H this no evit ? Are we to be persuaded, 
that, to take the means of supporting 
92,500 families, consisting, upon the 
usual computation (5 to a family), of 
4 n 1,000 souls; that to take away the 
means of supporting all tiiese, and giving 
those means to support others, whose 
business it is to tax the rest, instead of 
addiiur to the stock of the community 
by their labour ; are we to be persuaded 
that this is no evil ; and that, too, though 
we sec the poor-rates grown from 2 
millions to 5 millions in the space of 10 
years? are w r e to be persuaded to be- 
lieve this ? Verily, if we are, it is a 
great shame for us to pretend to laugh 
at the Mahoineduns. 

Having now taken a view of the pro - 
gress of the National Debt together with 
that of the national expenses and taxes ; 
and having (by stepping a little aside for 
a moment) seen something of their effect 
upon national prosperity , we will, in the 
next letter, agreeably to the intention 
before expressed, inquire into the 
schemes for arresting this fearful pro- 
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gress ; or, as they are generally denomi- 
nated. plans for paying off \ or reducing 
the National Debt ; a subject of very 
great importance, because, as we must 
now be satisfied, the bank-notes have 
increased with the debt , and, of course, 
the reducing of the debt would, if it 
were accomplished, tend to the re- 
duction of the quantity of bank-notes, 
by the excess of which it is, as the 
bullion committee have declared, that 
the gold coin has been driven from 
circulation. 

I am, Gentlemen 
Ypur faithful Friend. 
v Wm. CORBETT. 

State Prison , Newgate , 

' Tuesday , 11 th Sept, 1810. 

(To be continued .) 


MR. ALDERMAN SCALES AND 
DR. LUSHINGTON. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

The Scriptuie “ Ii you braj a f-n»l in a uiortdr, 

he vail be a tool mil ’ 

44, Alda ate, M Oct., 1832. 

Sir, — In your paper o! this day, you think 
to screen jour protege, Dr Lushiugton, 
from his pub.ic di-graee, by publishing a real 
or a sham letter frw.n a \L*. Smith, Hacknej- 
road, the whole of which letter is false, be- 
ginning, middle, and end. N <t one of the 
persons >ou have named unc th^re, nor one 
person or triend from u.y ward; m»r did 1 get 
up any prewou- meeting ; noi did I -peak to 
a single per- on, or request ex m one Irieml or 
Neighbour to go to the meeting. I went 
alone, but returned wit:: one thousand friends. 
] beard of the meeting accidentally on that 
afternoon, and the g< utleman who told me of 
it was Mr. 11. Little, Wme-merchaut, No. 4, 
Somerset- place, Commercial-road, who said 
1 should not be heard if I went, as it v\us 
little better than a hole-and-coi ner meeting of 
the Dm tor s friends, which literallx was the 
ca=e. ' So much for the value o< information 
iurnUhed by the first journal in Europe. 
Bafi 1 The first journal is truth : the worst 
journal is falsehood. You know, at the same 
t»:ne, that 1 am no more a butcher now, than 
your niu'-Ur, Wal'ir, is now a printers* tinker. 
That day will i.ew-r arrive when 1 shall be 
ashamed of bavin » been a butcher. I never 
was, nor _v j/ -nail be, like you, one of Midas’s 
jackalL. 

If jou and Dr. Lushington are so ignorant 
as not to know that mv friends reside in every 
part of the Tower Hamlets, then you inust { 


remain as you are ; I will not take the trouble 
to bray you iu a mortar. 

When 1 have unfolded your ecclesiastical 
friend, the electors of the Tower^Iamlets will 
bray both you and him whom you are at- 
tempting to shield, by falsehood, from the 
merited indignation and contempt of an en- 
lightened public. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

MICHAEL SCALES. 

P. S. 1 expect to receive this from you, by 
order of jour master Midas, with a polite 
message as before, Sir, jour letter is an 
adxci tisemeut, price fifteen guineas; other- 
wise it caunot appear.” 


44, Aid gate, tith Oet 1832. 

Sir, — After jour treatment of me when I 
was before the Court of Aldermen — when you 
published their string of disgusting charges 
against me — whtn I mold not, bv anv possi- 
lnlitj , answer them — and when i wrote to you, 
coinp.aiiiiiig of your xiilany and injustice in 
publishing such an ex-pat te statement, jou 
irelu-ed even to insert my Jitter, because it 
1 was more mndemnat >ry of jour conduct tluti 
j of the conduct of mj accusers. When, I sav, 
j 1 have received such a signal, and, perhaps, 
irreparable injuiy at your hands, can 1 wonder 
that you gave such a garbled, such a partial, 
sin h a prostituted account, as to truth, of the 
meeting at the (Hurt House, Whitechapel, 
taxing xour reporter could not take a note, 
on accouut of tin* crowd, when in* had the 
wtio’e of the crjt-r - dc-k to bun-ell, and sat 
w if h as much ease and comfort as a par-on 
does iu ! i is pulpit ? 

I sav that no reporter furnished the account 
jou have published. It is your account, made 
by joui sell, in jour Pi omeihean tUn, to screen 
lb* Lii-liingtuii fioiu the indignation of his 
ft- llow - countrymen. 4 

I repeat, that that report was concocted in 
\our Pandora’s box, and bv yourself; and I 
fi**inly bel.eve there is no oflier political vil- 
lain capabb «if such baseness a* yourself. 

Dr. Lushington look* d me in the face ' did 
he? No: neither he nor you dare look me 
in the face. | want much to he acquainted 
with jou ! If 1 once can catch you out of your 
Plutuiiion cave, although jou are said to he 
Cerberus like, you .shall have reason to know 
me ever alter. 

1 have not forgotten your meaking coward- 
ice iu producing my letter to the Court of 
Aldermen, “ in which 1 threatened to horse- 
whip jou,” on purpose to create a prejudice 
against me. 

What is any rational man to do with such 
an invisible thick skinned scoundrel as you 
are ? A horsewhip is the mildest correction 
you deserve, but a hurricane that would rid 
the earth of such a polluted political magic 
lantern as your newspaper is, would be to 
confer a real benefit upon all civilised society. 
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I rejoice to know that we have such a man 
s Mr. Black, a writer lor the public, the 
ditor of the Morning Chronicle , with his 
onest heart, clear head, and brilliant ahili- 
ics, which are daily devoted to the instruction 
>f mankind. We have the editor of the True 
iun, with his noble efforts in hehalf of the 
eople ; we have the Ballot , with the extra- 
rdiuary endowments ol nature bestowed upon 
:s editor, cultivated by art, and perfected by 
xperience; and have we not the Examiner , 
t once the Juvenal and Calliope of the weekly 
revs; and have we not you, whom the un- 
linking jublie patronize as the Pluto* of 
ewsmen, when, tu tact, \ou deserve no more 
aspect than a Thermites or a Caliban, 
i aui, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

MICHAEL SCALES. 

To the Editor of the Tones . 


EOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. ! 

i 

Tins Look is now published, and is 
i* sale at ISolt-coutf, ami at the book- 1 
sips in general. So large and ex- 
pisive a book, including forty-three 
ups, never was sold for less than twice 
tl price before. Here all the new 
elisions of counties, and everything* 
cl relating to the new parliamentary 
diribution, is to be found in the 
snllest compass, and in an arrange- 
mit the most commodious. 1 here 
agn insert uik imle and thcexplana- 1 
tor preface. The reader will be asto- 
nish! at the mass of matter ; ami w hen ' 
be es the book, he w ill think that we i 
areot into cheap times indeed, when | 
sueu book can be sold for tweh e Mnl- ! 
link But it was my desire :o bring it 1 
witn the compass of hook-clubs of 
the orking people. 

A. COORBPHICAL DICTIONARY 
r ENGLAND AND WAXES; 

CONTAINING 

Theatrics, iu Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Cuities, with their several Subdivisions, 
in Hundreds, Ladies, Rapes, Wapcn- 
tals, Wards, or Divisions; aud an Ac- 
coit of the Distribution of the Counties 
intCircuits, Dioceses, aud Parliamentary 
Disions. 

also, 

The i.mes (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the ities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lage; Hamlets, aud Titliings, with the 
Distace of each from Loudon, or from the 


nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each ; besides which there are 

MAPS ; 

! First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other ; aud, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 

FOUR TABLES 

Are added ; first, a Statistical Table bf all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 
tile new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform- Law of 4th June, 1832. 

Explanatory Preface. 

That space and time, which, in pre- 
faces, are usually employed in setting 
forth the objects and the utility of the 
work, I shall here employ in describing 
the contents of thi* work, and in ex- 
plaining certain parts of it, which, I 
think, may stand in need of explanation 5 
in doing which, I shall proceed in the 
order in which the matters lie before 
me. 

I. The book begins w’ith a General 
Account of England and Wales ; first, 
stating the geographical situation, the 
boundaries, the extent, and the popula- 
tion of the whole country; second, 
showing how the country is divided into 
Counties, and into their subdivisions, 
this part being accompanied with a map, 
showing how the counties are locally 
situated relatively to each other ; third, 
showing how the counties are distributed 
into Circuits, and pointing out the 
assize-towns in the several circuits ; 
fourth, showing how the counties, or 
parts of counties, are distributed into 
Dioceses ; and, fifth, show ing how the 
counties are now divided for Parlia- 
mentary Purposes. 

II. After this comes an Index to the 
Dictionary, containing the names, in 
alphabetical order, of the cities , borouyhs, 
market -towns, villages, hamlets , and 
tiihings , in all the counties, and having, 
against the name of each, the name of 
the county , under which the particulars 
relating to each place will be found. 

| 111. The Dictionary. Here the 

I English counties , in alphabetical order, 

[ come first 3 and then the Welsh counties , 
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in the same order. Then, under each 
county, come the names of all the cities, 
boroughs, market* tow ns, villages, ham- 
lets and tithings in that county. Imme- 
diately preceding the name of each 
county there is a map, describing the 
boundaries of the county, and pointing 
out the local situation of its cities, bo- 
roughs, and market-towns. Under the 
name of each county there is an account 
of its soil, extent, products, population, 
rental, poor-rates, and of all other the 
interesting particulars belonging to it j 
under the name of each city and other 
principal place, there is a history of it 
as far as regards matters of general in- 
terest or of great curiosity , and, when- 
ever there was formerly a monastic e#- 
tablishment , the nature and value of it 
are mentioned under the name of the 
place, whether that place be a city 
or hamlet. The distance from Lon- 
don is stated, in the case of cities, 
boroughs, and market-towns. And, in 
the case of the villages, hamlets, and 
tithings, their distances, and also their 
bearings, from the nearest city, borough, 
or market-town, are stated : and in all 
cases the population is stated. In places 
where there are market* or fans , the 
days for holding them are stat.d. and 
mention is made of the commodities 
dealt in at the fairs. With regard to 
localities it is not the great and well- 
known places, bu» the small and ob-cure 
places, of which we want a knowledge. 
How many scores of places have I re- 
ceived letters from, and there being no 
post-mark, or it being illegible, and it 
not being named in the date of the 
letter, have been unable to send an 
answer with any chanoeof its reaching 
its destination! Of how many places 
do we daily read in the newspaper*, and 
in pamphlets and books, of which places 
we-neter b fore heard, of the local 
situation of which we know nothing; 
and \et, with regard to which, we, for 
some reason or other, wish to possess a 
knowledge! It was from the greu» 
and ulmu'-t constant inconvenience which 
I oyperenced a^ to ihi-» matter, that in- 
duced me to undertake ibis mo-t la- 
borious work. For iu-taiice, if we vveiej 
to read or hear something of a trans-j 


action at Til for d % how are we to knot 
where Tilford is, and whai sort of. 
place it is? We might, from some cir 
cumstance, learn that it -was in th 
county of Surrey ; but one should no 
know whether it were a town or village 
or what it was, nor in what part »*f thi 
county it lay. My book, in the Index 
tells us that it is in Surrey; in ill 
Dictionary , it tells us that it is a titii 
ing, that it is in the parish of Fakk 
ham, and that Farnham is a market 
town, distant therefrom in a NW. di 
rection, that is, at 39 miles distune 
from London ; and the connty-ma 
shows us, that this market-town lie 
at the western extremity of th 
county. In many cases it was unnt 
cessary to state the distances of humle 
and tithings from any other place; h. 
in all such cases the parish (being cit 
borough, town, or village) is in e 
known ; which makes our knowlede 
on the subject quite minute enough Jr 
instance, in the county of Surrey, JL- 
shot is a hamlet, the distance of uhh 
from CiiertmvY, the nearest town, is >fc 
staled; hut the hook tells u«, i hat iis 
in the ullage and parish of W'imh- 
sh \m , and th.Lt that village is 7 f nes 
fiom CfiEKisKY; so that hen is 
nothing wanting. There now renin 
to he explained some things ; wiiic. if 
left unexplained, minht lead to tor. 
friRST, under the name, in t ic Dion- 
ary, of each county, is given the m- 
bvr of parishes it contains. This-re- 
(juently leaves out tmrnJtips , a cat 
many of which have separate pamial 
jurisdiction ; hut it was impussih, in 
all cases, to come to a correct k»w- 
ledge of the facts relating to thismt- 
ter; and, therefore, the pat idles, scull- 
ed, have, in the statistical table a* wl as 
in the Dictionary, generally been ken 
as they stood in the official retuis to 
Parliament. Second, as the Dtrfitnry 
part was compiled before the Rr nu - 
lam was passed, the number of me bets 
of Parliament returned by the steral 
counties, cities, and boroughs, stals n 
this part of the hook, according > »he 
rotten-borough s\stem; l>ut thi-. l itter 
is amply set to rights in the ibles, 
which are at the close of the boo, and 
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which it is now my business to de- 
scribe. 

IV. Next # after the Dictionary comes 

ft STATISTICAL TABLE (which is Called 
No. 1.); which states, against the name 
of each county in England, and against 
that of the whole of Wales, the follow- 
ing pieces of information ; namely, its 
square miles, its acres of land ; it* num- 
ber of parishes ; number of m irket- 
towns; number of members of Parlia- 
ment according to the now-law • num- 
ber of former monastic establishments ; 
number of public charities ; number of 
parishes which have no churches ; 
number of parishes the population of 
each of which is under a hundred per- 
sons ; number of parishes which have 
no parsonage- houses ; number of pa- 
rishes in which the parsonage- houses are 
unfit to li\e in; annual amount of the 
county poor-rates according to return 
of l*i it*, that being the last presented ; 
number of paupers at that time ; the 
annual rental ot the county at the same 
time, no return having since been made; 
total population of the county according 
to return of 1821 ; number of houses 
in the county in lb21, no return on 
that s inject truing been made since; 
the proportion bet veen the poor-rates 
and the rental of the county ; the pro- 
portion between the number of paupers 
and the number of house* in the county ; 
the county poor-rates in 177b‘» by wax 
of comparison ; the numht r of | eranns 
to li square mile in the county; the 
number of acres of land to each person 
in the county ; the number of acres of 
land to each louse in the county; the 
whnleofthe male population in 1821, 
no distinction, in this respect, hav- 
ing been made in the last return ; 
number of agricultural families, handi- 
craft families, and other families, all 
according to the return of 18 21, no 
information of this sort being gi\e:i in 
the last return ; number of agricultural 
males in the county ; number of able 
lahmuers ; number of acres of land in 
the county to each of its able labourers ! 
In a table like this, containing such a 
mass of figures, it was next to nnpos-i- 
ble to avoid, cither in author or printer, 
something in the way of ciror, and one, 


and I believe only one, has been com- 
mitted here; and that is, in the state- 
ment of the number of acres of land to 
each person and to each house in the 
county of Middlesex. As I firmly be- 
lieve, that a fiftieth part as much really 
useful information was never before 
given in so small a compass; so am I 
quite sure, that a hundredth part as 
much was ne\er before published at a 
similar price. This Table, the whole of 
which the reader sees at two openings 
of the book, has cost me, first and last, 
months of labour. 

V. In Table No. IT. we come to the 
new and important Pauliamkntaiiy Di- 
visions anu Distributions. 'J his Table 
again ranges the count : es in their al- 
phabetical order, and shows, at one 
| \ie\v, the distribution of the eoiintrv for 
the purposes conm cted with the elec- 
tion of members to serve in Parliament 
(according to the act of lh32); naming 
the counties, describing the divisions 
■(where there arc division*) in t lie coun- 
ties, stating the places for holding the 
election courts, stating the polling 
places in each county or dixisionofa 
j limy, naming the cities and boroughs 
in tl»e county returning members to 
Parliament, and stating the number of 
members for each county, each division 
of the county, and each city and bo- 
rough ; and, finally, the v\ hole number 
of members returned by each county. 

\ I. But a* the cities and bornughs 
arc, in the Table No. II. not accompa- 
nied hy a statement of their population, 
1 a i lk No. 111. gltes them with their 
population in their new boundaries; 
and also the counties of England with 
their present population, separate from 
that of the cities and boroughs; and 
then the total population of each 
comm, and the total number of mem- 
bers that each county is to return. 
Walks, for want of anv return relative 
to it re* peeling these matters is given 
(a* to its population) in this Table with- 
out the distinctions just mei. turned. 

Yll J 11 order that no part of this 
nvwt interesting and most memorable 
< linage, made by the Keform-1 nv, may 
be left without information relative to 
it, and that informal ion may be always 
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at hand, Table No. IV. gives the names 
of all the rotten boroughs wholly 
cashiered, and also of those half- 
cashiered, by the Act of 4. June, 1832, 
together with the counties in which they 
are, and the number of voters which they 
formerly had , this being matter which 
never ought to be effaced from the 
minds of 'Englishmen. 

Such is the book that I now present j 
to my readers ; and if it prove tiresome 
to them, 1 beseech them to think of 
what it must have been to it3 author ! 
It has done one thing for me, at any 
rate : it has at last taught me, at the 
end of three-score tears of labour, that 
there is something that can fatigue ; 
and it is a truly curious fact that l am 
putting this on paper in the VERY 
ROOM in which Dr Joiivson wrote lus 
plaintive preface to the prodigious pro- 
duction of his patient toil. 

COBBETT-LI BRARY. 

New Edition. 

CQBBETrS Spelling-Book; 

(Pure 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
-such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION lO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this- Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Cardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion ol all sorts of Kitchen Carden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Carden or the 
Orchard. Ami also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price (if. 

i 6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 

| tise oil the preparing ol the grouud lor plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, ol Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuder woods. Price 14.?. hound 
in hoards. 

, 7- YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMR- 

RH A. — i he Price of this book, in good print 
; and on line paper, i* j.s. 

| 8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

; Instructions for the Learning ol French. Price 
: hound in hoards, 

! 9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

IH'Sli \XDKY ; or, a 'treatise on the Prin- 
ciple^ ol 'Pillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
t induction, by Wm. Couucit. Svo. Price 15*. 

1 0. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

: edition. Price 8 d. 


This I have written by way of ! 

A. Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; ; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- i 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobbett, Jun., Student ol Lin- 
coln’s inti. Price 3 a. tut, boards. 

1 2. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 


! RIDE OF LIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — Ol this , FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2*. bd. 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3s. bouud iu boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. Jamf.s Paul CouBr/rr. — Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 66. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest inodes ot making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as,l believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, J ig* !*• , and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait, A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume, Price 2s, (id. 


( * 13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

| these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects, : 1 . H \ pocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Druukcn- 
| ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. llujust 
i Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
j 8. The Gamester ; V. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parson*, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithts. Price 
36. 6 d. hound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAV; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.*' Price 6th 

14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS. — This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that i have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17*., and the manner of its execution is, 
1 think, such as to make it lit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 
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15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, hut as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volume. Price 13$. in boards. 

16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of* Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By John 
M. Couuett. Price 4s. in boards. 

IS. A TREATISE ON CORBETT’S 

CORN ; containing instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2 s. (id, 

9 

Lately published, Pitre 4s, Cut,, extra boards , 

JOURNAL 

OF 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

AND ALSO IN PART OF 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being 

Trom Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pi-a, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

Bv Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alp> by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the dura, hack into 
France ; 

The space of time being, 

From October 1823, to September 1829. 

CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities aud their moit sti iking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products ; of the prices of provi- 
sions aud labour ; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 

AND ALSO 

An account of the laws aud customs, civil 
aud religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in ilic several 
States. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. 


To be bad at No. 11, Bolt* court, Fleet-street. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE , 
Friday, Oct. 5, 1832. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
CLARKE, P., Moat-hall, Shropshiie, maltster. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ASHBY, G. and T., Derby, linen-drapers. 
BOOTY, J., Brighthelmstone, printseller. 

E A R LE, J., Kingston- upon - H ull, stone-mason . 
FORD, YV., Birmingham, grocer. 

1 LES( ) M ,T.,VVilloughbv,\V arwicksh., farmer. 
LANKESTER, J. R., Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
brandy merchant. 

M'CALLU.Vf , F.,aml A.F.Bell, Regent-street, 
tobacconists. 

MOHRMAN, M., and J. Kahrs, Wentworth- 
«;treet, Whitechapel, sugar-refiners. 

REID, J ,SulpliarWells, Yorkshire, victualler. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
GRAY, VV , Kirkint'lloch, manufacturer. 
PATERSON, A., Glasgow, grocer. 


Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

GELDARD, VV., Denmark-st., Soho, currier. 
LANCASHIRE, J., Dray cott- field, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

YOUNG, G., Arundel, Sussex, innkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

AG \R, VV. jun., York, currier. 
BIXKENSALL, J., Oxford-street, wine and 
brandy-merchant. 

, BLEW, .1., Worcester, druggist. 

I GREGORY, G., Repton.Dcrbysh., coalmaster. 

' HANDFORl), Sutton, victualler. 

OWEN, J., Little Bell-alley, City, bookseller. 
PARK, J. sen., Croston, Lancashire, draper. 
THOMSON, J., Liverpool, merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

JOHNSTON, J., J. Wilson, and T. Goodwin, 
Helensburgh, grocers. 

THOMSON, W., Airdrie, grocer. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Oct. 8. — 
VVe had a good supply of wheat this morning 
from Kent, but fron> Essex and Suffolk the 
quantity was much less than for several weeks 
past, aud having had a great deal of rain 
during the last four days to enable those mills 
to get to work which had previously been 
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stopped for the want of water, there was a 
brisker demand for new wheat, aud nearly 
the w ho c of what appeared was reudi y dis- 
posed of, on full as good terms as ou this day 
fte’uuight for the general runs from the above 
counties aud an advance of from 1*. to 2s. per 
qr. was obtained for a few picked samples o< 
very superior nualjj^r. 

There wajp^gbod supply of barley from 
Essex and jSSipfVtit very little of fiue malting 
quality; s«£j> as the maltsters selected sold at 
from 32f. tojttpr., and the inferior sorts were 
heavy/ijde'tfl^troin 245. to 285.; of the latter 
de-cription some quautity rent dint d on hand 
at tttaclose of the market. White peas are 
froifflK. ttt'45 per qr. cheaper, having a con- 
siderable quantity fiesh in to-day, of which 
only a snia.l propomou was dispo&ed of. New 
beaus and grey peas are 2s. per qr. lower, and 
went otf slowly at that decline. Oats sup- 
ported the terms of last Monday, hut the 
trade was exceedingly heavy. Ju other arti- 
cles tio alteration. 


Wheat 56s. to 58s. 

Rye .'lit. to 34s. 

Barley 26s. to 23-*. 

fine 3>s. to 36s. 

Peas, White 38-. to 4Us. 

Boilers 42s. to 44s. 

* h rey ...... ...... ■« 34s. to 36s. 

Beans, Small 38s. to 40s. 

Tick 32s. to 31s. 

Oats, Potato 21s. to 22s. 

Feed 20>. to ‘21s. 

Flour, per sack 50s. to 55s. 


from Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Lincolnshire ; another third ahout equal nuin- 
tiers of short boms, Welch runts, and Here- 
fords, from the same districts, except some of 
the latter coming from Buckinghamshire, 
and, we he’ieve. Worcestershire ; the remain- 
der, about equal numbers of Devons, piiuci- 
pally from the western and midland districts, 
aud Towii's-euii cows, with a few Scots, Staf- 
fords, etc. About two-thirds of the sheep and 
lambs were Leicester and Hereford half- 
breds; about a sixth South Downs; the re- 
maining sixth about equal mini hers of Ki-uts, 
brutish half breds, old Leice.trrs, and Lin- 
colns, with a few horned Dorset*, Welch, aiul 
Alierde* ners. 

(leasts, 2,800 ; sheep aud lauihs, 21.810; 
calves, 146; pigs, 220. 


MARK-LANE—- Friday, Oct. 12. 

The arrival* this week are small. The 
prices rattier higher than ou Monday. * 


THE FUNDS. 

I I per Cent. 1 ; 1 "• i 1 Mon ' | Th»r. 

| Lous. Ann. / J 84 jj 84JJ t:4j} 84jj 84| ( 1-4* 


CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new ... 50s. to 52s. 

Pork, India, new..,. 130-. Od. to — s. 

— Mess, new ...76s. 0d. to — s. per harl 

Butter, Belfast .. ..80s. to 82s. per cwt. 

Carlow 82s. to 84s. 

Cork .... < . 82s. to 84s. 

— - Limerick ..Hi*. to 84s. 

— - W aterl ord . . 7 63 . to 80s. 

Dublin . . s. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire. ...50s. to 78s. 

— — Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 60s. 

— — ■ Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 60s. 

-■ ■ Edam ..... ..484. to 50s. 

— ■■ — Gouda 40s. to 42s. 

Hams, Irish 55s. to 80s. 

- SMITH FI ELD.— Oct. 8. 

In this day's market, which, though with 
considerably fewer beasts than that of this 
day se'unight, was, throughout, tolerably welL 
supplied, the trade, with each kind of prime 
small meat, was some «* hat brisk ; with the 
larger and coarser kinds, aud that 1 of middling 
and iufi-nor quality, very dull, at but little, 
if any, vanalum from Finlay's quotations. 
About a third of tin* beasts were Irish, princi- 
pally steers and 'beifeis, for the most patt 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, Ac., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

(A r ear the new opening to St. IJ ride’s Church ,) 

DG to present to the notice of the I’uldic 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Genileineu’s Clothing. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

£ 5 . d. 

A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 fi 


Ditto, of Black or Blue 5 5 0 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 16 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

Barogau Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and Ciiil- 
DRF.N'ft Dresses, equally cheap; in l he ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West- end of the Town. 

1 jtffemniencl Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as and punctual tradesmen, 

whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. W 11 . Cobbett. 


Printed by William Cobbett, JohnsonVcnurt : anil 
published by him, at II, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. 

. No. I. 

Edinburgh, 14. Oct,) 1*32. 

My proceedings at this place must 
be reserved for description after I have 
brought my readers forward from Aln- 
wick, in Northumberland, at which 
place I wrote* my last Register, to this 
famous capital of Scotland 5 to nnhnnw 
that which I have known in conse- 
quence of my coming to u hich, is what 
1 would not experience for “ all the 
gold in the Hank of England/ 1 which 
most of my readers will perhajfe say, i- 
no great deal I 

From Alnwick to Helford, which 
is about fourteen miles, we first leave 
behind us, with every feeling of con- 
tempt which haughtiness and emptiness 
can excite in the human mind, the end- 
less turrets and lions of the descendant 
of Smithson, o&titaonly called Percy, 
whose father, Canning and Ellis and 
Fkere so unmercifully ridiculed, under 
the name of “ Duke Smithson/’ in a 
poem entitled “ The Duke and the 
taxing-ynan ; ” the Duke having com- 
mitted the sin of endeavouring to evade 
Pitt’s assessed taxes. There was a flag 
flying on the battlements, to indicate to 
the vassals around that the descendant 
of Hotspur was present in the castle. 
Leaving all this behind us, we came 
along through better land than that 
between Mohpetii and Alnwick. There 
was some wheat out, and some oats also ; 
and one field of very fine oats, not cut. 
No trees worthy of the name, except a 


few ash, and those very bad. As we 
advanced, the farms grew larger and 
the land better : the turnips everywhere 
fine. 1 saw a flock of small birds ; and I 
do not recollect having seen any small 
bird on this side of Yorkshire, except 
in the warm plantations of Mr. Donkin* 
of Newcastle. At about seven miles 
from Alnwick, I saw the sea to the 
right, and, for a rarity, a village-church. 
Thereabouts, as they tell me, is the seat 
of Lord Grey, and of his brother G\v 
neral Grey, who, as 1 was told," being 
at Alnwick on the day when I was ex- 
pected there to lecture, and being told 
of it, expressed his surprise to find that 
the people were going to hear me, ob- 
serving, that my lecturing was all a 
humbug; in which the General would 
have found himself very much deceived* 
if he h:td heard me put it to a very nu- 
merous and sensible audience, whether 
they really thought 1 hat they ought to be 
taxed to pay thee generals for every 
regiment of foot and of horse in our 
elegant service ; and whether they did 
not think that that elector would de- 
serve to be trampled to death under a 
cavalry horse’s feet, who would give his 
vote to a candidate that Would not 
pledge himself to put an end to this 
monstrous waste of our money ? If the 
General had heard the sort of answer 
which the audience gave to these ques- 
tions, he would not have thought the 
lecturing “ a humbug." 

Here we get amongst the mischief. 
Here the farms are enormous * the 
stack-yards containing from fifty to a 
hundred stacks each, and each stack 
containing from five to ten large south- 
ern wagon-loads of sheavqis* Here the 
thrashing-machines are turned by 
STEAM-ENGINES ; here the labcwr- 
ers live in a sort of barracks : that is 
to say, long sheds with stone walls* 
and covered with what are called pan- 
tiles. They have neither gardens nor 
privies nor back-doors, ami seem alto- 
gether to be kept in the same way as if 
they were under military discipline. 

D 
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There are no villages ; no scattered cot- " fers whom I have been combating 
tages ; no upstairs; one little window* “ so long, and who have done so muck 
and one door-way to each dwelling in 44 mischief to their own country as well 
the shed or barrack. A large farm- * as mine saying this to myself, and 
house and large buildings for the cattle thinking, at the same time* of thedread- 
and the implements: one farmer draw- fftl menace of the 44 Scotsman*” and of 
ing to one spot the produce of the whole that “national debt of revenge," that 
country all around : a sort of manufac- he said Scotland owed me ; with my 
tory of com and of meat* the proceeds mind thus filled, I could not help cross- 
of which go* with very Little deduction* ing myself as I passed this celebrated 
into the pocket of the big landlord, j bridge. 

there being no such thing as a small Berwick, which is a good solid town* 
proprietor to be seen, though the land j and has a river, into which small ves- 
is exceedingly fine and produces the ; sels come to take aw’ay the corn from 
most abundant crops : the good part of : the corn- factories, and which was for- 
the produce all sent away ; and those merly a strongly fortified place, is re- 
who make it all, compelled to feed upon garded, bv law, as being neither Eng- 
those things (as I shall hereafter more land nor Scotland, but a separate domi- 
particularly show) which we in the niorj $ and* thinking that this was a 
South give to horses and to hogs. This, safe place, I intended to stay here the 
readers of the Register) this is the scene* night of Monday, the 8th, in order to 
chopsticks ot Kent* Sussex, Hampshire, [prepare myself a little before I actually 
Wiltshire, and Berkshire ; this is the got into Scotland • but, seeing placards 
scene, and these the 44 country people,'' j up enjoining the observance of the fast 
in which* and amongst whom, were born on account of the cholera morbus, and 
and bred those Ministers who sent j being rather hungry at the time, I, tra- 
Vaughan and Aldkrsox and Denman » veiling by post-chaise, resolved to push 
and WILDE to execute the special J on another stage, in order to avoid giv- 
commissions in the South ! [ing offence by indulging my appetite in 

All the remainder of the way* through j such a state of things ; therefore* on I 
Belford and to Berwick, the land j came, exclaiming, as the chaise got 
continues to get, if possible, better and j upon Scotch ground : u Angels and mi- 
better j the turnips incomparably finer j j nisters of grace defend me !’' happening 
the stack-yards increasing in number j to remember so much of some prayer or 
and bigness of stacks j the steam-chim- i play, or something which I have now 
nies taller and taller ; and the horrible j forgotten. It was plagiarism, to be 
barracks longer and longer, and more j sure ; but I committed it involuntarily, 
and more hateful to the sight Gracious , and I wish Lord Brougham could say 
God! have these fellows the impu- 1 as much with regard to the divers act9 
dence ; have they the insolent assurance* ' of plunder that he has committed upon 
to hope to be able to bring the people me. 

of Kent, Sussex* and Suirey, into this: Coming out of Berwick, we have 
state ? This is “ rural life” with the the sea to our right for some time, with 
devil to it ! But it is useless to waste ! no trees, stone walls, very fine land, and 
one’s indignation upon the subject : very fine turnips. After this* there 
their emigration schemes and their poor- j come a rocky shore and hilly poor 
law schemes will all be blasted ; they , ground for a short space. At about four 
themselves will be the subject of ridi- miles from Berw ick, the sea gets far- 
euleand contempt for ages to come. thcr off, the land beautiful, the‘turnip9 
I descend to the Tweed ; and now for fifty acres in a piece, fresh and fine* 
the 44 antalluct V* As I went over the and the land clean as a flower garden ; 
bridge, my u'li 1, filled with reflecting and thus, with great stack-yards and 
on those who had crossed it before me j long barracks here and there on each 
caving to myself, **' This has been the side of us, we conic down to the village 
“paosuf all those pestiferous fecloso- of Ayton, and to the beautiful park and 
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gardens of Mr. Fordyce! “ Fired at | 
44 the sound, my Genius spreads her 
“ wings?' and urges me to ask Mr. 
Creevey, my formidable rival at Old- 
ham, whether this is that same Fordyce, 
who was once surveyor of crown lands , 
and also collector- general of the taxes in ’j 
Scotland ; and who was, somehow or 
other, related to the Duchess of Gor- 
don ; and who had AN ACCOUNT, 
about which account Mr. Creevey had 
given notice of a motion, and which 
motion he w f as, somehow or other, pre- 
vented from making when Pitt was last 
in office ; and, further, whether Mr. 
Creevey, if he have a seat in the re- 
formed Parliament, will revive the mo- 
tion now or whether he will give me 
the information that 1 may revive it, if 
1 should happen to be in that Parlia- 
ment j for, though this may be the 
successor of that Mr. Fordyce, Mr. 
Creevey, who is a lawyer, knows 
better than 1 do, that the crown ac- 
knowledges no laches, and that the act 
of Elizabeth will hunt, as a pack of 
hound:* hunt a fox from co\er to 
cover. 

Ay ton consists of a parcel of very 
homely stone houses ; but the people 
seem to look very well, and particularly 
the boys, who ail wear a sort of stiff 
caps, and who look rosy ami hearty. 
When we get farther on, the land gets 
poor and hilly ; the road tw ists about 
among the hills, and follows (towards 
its source) a little run of water, on the 
sides of which are some narrow meadows. 
The hills are here covered with scrubby 
woods, very much like those in the 
poorest parts of Hampshire and Dorset- 
shire. At the end of fourteen miles 
from Berwick, I came to Hounds- 
wood Inn, a place for changing horses; 
and I liked the look of the place so well, j 
the house seemed so convenient and j 
clean, and the landlord so civil and 
intelligent a man, that 1 resolved to stop 
here all night, which I did ; iii order to 
steady my head a little, and to accustom 
it to that large and fresh supply of 
4 ‘ antallucC ’ which it had been imbibing 
ever since I crossed the Tyne, and more 
particularly since my crossing the 
Tweed. All these new ideas about 


thrashing-machines worked by steam ; 
corn- weavers, kept in barracks, without 
back-doors, or privies; all these new 
ideas, of such vast importance in rural 
philosophy ; especially when I found 
myself in Dr. Black's native county f 
and recollected witli what urgency he 
bad pressed upon us of the South, the 
“ prudence '* of his countrymen in 
checking population by resortmg to ille- 
gitimate indulgences, instead of loading 
themselves with wives ; all these new 
ideas wanted a little digesting in my 
mind, before I could, with common 
prudence, proceed to present myself 
before critics so severe as those which 
I must naturally expect to meet with at 
the fountain-head of feelosofy itself, 
where there were (as I had been 
told at Newcastle) six or seven news- 
papers, all assailing me with the greatest 
virulence. 

On Tuesday morning, my heart 
thumping against my ribs, off I dashed 
j at as round a rate as 1 could prevail on 
• the post-boy to drive. For about five 
miles the land continued the same as 
before ; a little sort of moor s in which 
they dig peat, the valley narrow, the 
| hills on the side rocky, cultivated here 
and there a little, the rest of the ground 
growing scrubby firs or wyns ; but 
great numbers of the Cheviot-hill sheep 
feeding on them ; and very pretty sheep 
these are. They have no horns, are 
white all over, legs not long, body very 
truss, rather larger, and a great deal 
prettier sheep than the South-down 
sheep. The Highland sheep, of which 
you do not see a great many here, have 
black faces, black legs, and very long, 
very white, and coarse wool. They are 
very beautiful little sheep ; and I will cer- 
tainly endeavour to get a breed of them 
to put upon the heaths in Surrey, where, 
I think, they would soon supplant thq 
little miserable things that we call 
heath-croppers. My Lord Holland 
has always some of these Highland 
sheep at Kensington, in his beautiful 
1 park and farm, which he disfigured and 
j half spoiled, during tfoe building mad- 
ness of his colleague, Robinson's 
“ matchless prosperity ” of 1824 and 
1825. When, in the former of those 
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years, I saw u Addison-road” come is the second church that I have seen 
and cut his beautiful farm across, and since 1 quitted Berwick, we get into the 
when I saw “ Cato Cottage ” and county of Haddington, where we see 
€i Homer Villa' start up on the side of the sea all along upon our right till we get 
that road, I said, my Lord (and I am to Dunbar (a distance of sixteen miles 
▼ery sorry for it) will pay pretty dearly from Houndswood), and such corn- 
for his taste for the “ classics" These fields, sucli fields of turnips, such turnips 
u classics 9 1 are, sometimes, not very safe in those fields, such stack-yards, and 
guides even in matters of a merely such a total absence of dwelling- 
literary character. So long, however, houses, as never, surely, were before 
as you confine your enthusiasm to paper seen in any country upon earth. You 
and print, you merely expose yourself to \ery fiequently see nioie than a hundred 
ridicule ; but when your taste pushes 1 stacks in one yard, each containing, on 
you on to the le\elling of banks, the an average, from fifteen to twenty Eng- 
tearing up of trees, the felling of oaks 1 ish quarters of wheat or of oats ; all 
fifty years old, and, above all the rest, to built in the neatest manner ; thatched 
dabbling in brick and mortar, the classics extremely well, the thatch bound down 
become most perilous i.nd pernicious by exterior bands, spars not being in 
companions ! The Cheviot-hill sheep u?e owing to the scarcity of wood. In 
have rather short wool, and are very : some of these yards the thrashing-ma- 
pretty sheep in! all respects, but I dare chine is wuikcd by horses, but in the 
say that the mutton of the Highlanders g; eater part by steam; and where the 
is better; because my Lord Holland coals are at a distance, by wind or by 
must know' all about the matter ; and I water; so that in this country of the 
know that he has had a supply of these finest land that ever was seen, all the 
sheep at Kensington for a great many elements seem to have been pressed 
years. into the amiable ser\ice of sweeping 

Along here we see black and red the people from the face of the earth, in 
cows, very small, compared with those order that the whole amount of the 
in Durham and Northumberland. The produce may go into the hands of a 
oxen, some without horns and some 1 small number of persons, that they 
■with horns, and chieiiy black, all come may squander it at London, at Paris, 
from the Highlands, and are all excel- or at Borne. Before we got into 

lent for fatting. There are immense Dunbar we found the road (which is 

fairs, which are here called Trysts, at [ very fine and broad) actually covered 
■which these cattle are sold, and from with carts, generally draw'll by one 

■which they go all over tiie south of horse, all loaded with sacks of corn. 

Scotland and all over England, except J For several miles it appeared to be a re- 
Sussex and Kent, where the Welsh gular catalcade of carts, each carrying 
cattle are the favourites. These oxen, : about twehe English sacks of corn, and 
fed upon the turnips of this country, and ’all going to Dunbar, which is a little 
without any hay, "ill get quite fat dur- ; sea-port (though a large town) appa- 
ing the autumnal and w'inter months; jrently made for the express purpose of 
and the beef in Northumberland and in robbing Scotland of all its produce, and 
Scotland is as good as any in the world, j of conveying it away to be squandered 
There are some oats out here yet, in scenes of dissipation, of gambling, 
and some wheat out also. But now, at ; and of every other vice tending to vi- 
about seven or eight miles from tiatc man and enfeeble a nation. 
Houndswood, we get through the hills Between Houndswood and Ditnbar, 
and out of tld- little narrow valley ; we we came to KoxBUHr.n-Park, which has 
sec the sea to our right, and the fine j near it a sort of village consisting of 
level ou.vr opens before us. Here ’■ very bad-looking houses, with the peo- 
■we entered into* what is called East- j pie looking very hearty and by no 
Lothian; and just at a little village, j means badly dressed, especially the little 
called u Cockburris Path" where there j boys and girls, whose good looks 1 have 
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admired ever since I entered Scotland ; 
and about whom the parents seem 
to care much more than they do about 
their houses or themselves. They do 
not put boys to work hard when they 
are 3 mug, as they do in England ; and, 
therefore, they are straighter and nimbler 1 
on foot ; but here is a total carelessness | 
about the dwelling -place. You see no j 
sucli thing as a little garden before the 
door ; and none of those numerous or- 
naments and those conveniences about 
labourers’ dwellings, which are the pride j 
of England, and by which it is distin- ; 
guished from all the other countries in 
the world. The dwelling-place of a! 
mere working countryman in the United 
States of Ameiica is, generally, a mi- I 
serable shed, all the round-about of 
which appears to have no owner at all. j 
They told us that the Duchess of 1 
Roxburgh lived at this Roxburgh- j 
Park, which is a very tine place, and ! 
very well wooded, and at which 1 could 
not look without thinking of Bukdett's | 
second poor “ Duke (mwlei ” whose 
learned heir apparent is, or recently | 
was, a candidate for the city of Nor- ! 
wicn, as mentioned in my Register of 
some time back, where I gave the his- j 
tory of old Sir James Ixnis’s getting] 
the dukedom, marning a young wife at j 
tuur-scorc, having a son by her, which ; 
son is now a minor, and which wife is ! 
now the duchess fixing in this park. 
Faith ! if Gawlrr had got this duke- 
dom, his heir would not need a sinecure ] 
place in the Chancery, and his brother 
would not need a commissionership 
along with Senior, and the “ re- j 
portlier” Coulson, whom Brougham 
has set to work, under the name of a ] 
poor-law commission , to digest a plan j 
for an entire new distribution of the j 
revenues of all Englishmen’s estates, ] 
from the lord down to the forty-shilling j 
freeholder ; for to this dukedom of Rox- j 
burgii appertains an immense estate in 
the county of that name, which is 
bounded to the south and the west by 
the Ciieviut-hills, and through which, 
from one end of the county to the other, 
runs one branch of the Tweed j the 
south-eastern part being hounded by the 
Tweed itself, having on its banks land. 


if possible, still finer than this land of* 
the Lothians, Lord ! how “ Duke 
Gawler ” would have revelled in pos- 
session of this estate ! His heir ap- 
parent would have had Dick Gurney 
for a huntsman, instead of creeping 
under the gabardine of this brewer- 
banker, in order to be shuffled into a 
seat for the city of Norwich, in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of the 
famous patriot Burdeit, who used to 
teach us the absolute necessity of r4 /ear- 
tm i/tg the leaves out of the accursed Red 
“ Booh” and who has now the idiot- 
like folly anti impudence to be trying to 
thrust one of the tax-eating Hobhouses 
into a seat for the city of Bath. 

At Dunbar, in the town, and going 
quite across the upper end of the main 
street, w hich is so wide as to be worthy 
of being called an oblong square instead 
of a street ; across the end of this street 
stands the very plain, but very solid and 
very noble-looking house of my Lord 
Lauderdale, on whom I should cer- 
tainly have called to pay my respects, 
if 1 had had time, his Lordship having 
been, upon, several occasions, personally 
civil to me. 

At about three miles from Dunbar, 
we see, away to o.ir right, standing 
upon a high hill, with beautiful woods 
about it, and looking over the sea, the 
house of the Earl of Haddington, 
whose hue estate sweeps, we are told, 
all around this county ; and which is 
very far from being destitute of trees. 
At about five or six miles from Dunbar 
w r c came, at a place called Beltonford, 
to the bunch of farms rendered so famous 
by the monstrous farming and cattle 
concerns of Mr. Rennie 5 the account of 
whose failure occupied, some time ago, 
so much space in the London news- 
papers ; and whose affairs really seem 
to have been upon a scale such as states 
or sovereigns might engage in. 

<f 111 lnbils gathered by unseen degrees; 

As brooks make rivers, rivers swell to seas.” 

! This couplet, which has been a pro- 
verb ever since it was first published, is 
applicable to this agricultural madness. 
Mr. Rennie never thought beforehand, 
never dreamed before he began to stretch 
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# cmt, of the lengths to which he would 
be finally led. Here, again, and at 
every other step, we behold the fatal 
effects of the accursed paper-money. 
What was there to check a sanguine 
and enterprising mind in pursuit of 
wealth, when money was to be had, in 
any quantity, by merely dipping a pen 
into an ink-stand, and writing a tew 
words upon a little bit of paper ? Such 
a man had no need of reflection, if the 
system then existing could have con- 
tinued ; if the system of “ cheap cur- 
rency ” so eulogized by that profound 
statesman. Lord Howick, could have 
continued, Mr. Rennie must have gone 
on increasing in wealth ; bat it could 
not continue ; foreign nations would 
not suffer us to have bank-notes to so 
great an amount passing along with 
gold ; and then the system blew 
up, and Mr. Rennie was destroyed ; 
and destroyed, too, without having ever 
suspected the possibility of it, and with- 
out, even to this hour, clearly under- 
standing the cause. In such a case a 
man is not to be accused of dishonesty ; 
the wrongs which he docs are not 
wrong-, of intention ; he is impelled by 
causes ; and he is no more answerable 
for the consequences than is the man 
who, being knocked do.vn by another, 
falls upon a child and presses it to death. 
But here is the dilemma ; either the 
innumerable persons who have, in the 
manner of Mr. Rennie, scattered ruin 
and misery around them; either these 
persons have all been criminal, or this 
is the foolishest or the wickedest Go- 
vernment that ever was tolerated upon 
the face of this earth ; an alternative, 
which, if put to the vote, would b ‘ de- 
cided in favour of the latter proposition, 
by nine hundred out of every thousand 
men in the kingdom. 

The country continues much about 
the same all the way to Haddington ; 
only it has more woods, and these very 
beautiful, consisting, however, chiefly 
of beech, ash , sycamore , and birch , 
though with here and there an oak tree 
of si. ail Before we reach Had- 

dington, we see innumerable carts car- 
rying the corn towards that town. Here 
are fields with trees round them like the 


finest and largest fields in Sussex and 
Kent. About two miles before we get 
to Haddington, Sir John Sinclair’s 
house and estate lie a little way on our 
left, and Lord Dalkeith’s farther on 
in the same direction, in a fine, well- 
wooded, beautiful valley ; land as fine 
as it is possible to be ; a hundred acres 
of turnips in one piece; and, as lam 
very well informed, with forty tons of 
bulbs upon an English acre. Every- 
thing is abundant here but people, who 
have been studiously swept from the 
land ; and tor which, by the law6 of 
God as well as man, this Government 
is answerable ; and, it is not in the way 
of joke that I express my hope, that it 
will be made to confess its errors, or 
that it will be punished for intention of 
mischief. 

Haddington is a large, a good, and 
solid town ; and, being situated in the 
midst of so fine a country, must, in the 
mere business of supplying the farms, 
besides being an immense mart for 
corn, possess a great deal of wealth. 
After we quit Haddington, we conic 
to a place called Tranent, which is a 
sort of a colliery town ; here are collie- 
ries and rail-roads ; and the comity, as 
well as the town, of IDddingiun, is 
supplied with coals from this source, 
(aiming on from this place to Mun-kl- 
)U7kgii, wc see the mouth of the Frith 
of Forth away to our right ; and down 
there, elo-e by the sea, lies that Pkksion- 
Pans, rendered famous by the bloody 
battle fought at that place. Here we 
look across the Firth into the fine 
country of Fife, and see the Highlands 
begin to rise up beyond Kinross and 
the Frith of Tay. The prospect here is 
very beautiful, and thus we go on to 
Musselburgh, which is a sort of place 
of resort for Edinburgh people, in the 
summer. It is called a village, but it 
is in reality a very fine town for the 
greater part of it. From this place, 
close along by the water-side, we come 
to another village called Poktobello, 
and then to Edinburgh itself, at which 
1 arrived about half-past tw r o o’clock, 
and took up my quarters in the house 
of a friend, of whom I must not more 
particularly speak until I am placed be- 
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yond the possibility of being in his 
house after he shall have seen this ac- 
count. Here, then, 1 was, in that city, 
of which l'had heard and read so much; 
of which I had spoken in terms, not one 
of which was to be retracted as long as 
I was in it; and my reception in which, 
six newspapers here, to say nothing of 
the hundreds in England (ihe bloody 
old Times by no means excepted) had, 
for more than a month, been labouring 
to render not only mortifying and dis- 
graceful, but even personally perilous ! 
And, here it was, in this renowned ca- 
pital of Scotland, that I was destined, 
without even uttering a single word in 
my defence, to crown my triumph over | 
all these atrocious calumniators, and I 
over the base and detestable men in 1 
power, who had employed the merce- ! 
nary wretches to vomit forth their ca- 
lumnies. 

.But, before I proceed to endeavour to j 
describe to my English readers this ' 
beautiful city, and its still more beau- 
tiful environs, I must endeavour to per- 
form a task far more interesting to us 
all. anti especially to the people of 
Scotland ; gratitude, on my part, to 
whom, would render the performance 
of it us task a bounden duty, even if 
England had no interest in it; but the 
fact Is that it is interesting to all of us 
alike ; and, if I discharge it as 1 ought, 
in a manner commensurate with the 
importance of the subject, 1 shall receive 
the lasting thanks of every good man in 
the kingdom. 

Let me look back, then, over this 
fine country, from the Tweed to the 
Frith of Forth. When at Newcastle, 
I learned that Scotch vagrants were 
regularly sent from that place back into 
Scotland by pass-carts ; that the con- 
veyance of them was contracted for ; 
and that the contractor received two 
pounds two shillings for each journey : 
that this contractor put them down at 
a place called Kylok, a place live miles 
distant from Belforp, on the road to 
Berwick ; that the vagrants were deli- 
vered into the custody of a police- 
ollicer, who saw them deposited in the 
paiisit in Scotland named in the pass; 
and that t he contractor had sometimes 


taken the same individuals as often as 
ten or twelve times ! These facts, of 
the correctness of which there can be 
no doubt, may be useful to Lord 
Brougham's most impudent commission, 
the great object of which is to get rid 
of the English poor-laws; that is to 
say, those just laws which, before they 
were violated by St urges Bourne’s 
bills, ensured to the working people of 
England something like a due share in 
the produce of the earth, in compen- 
sation for the loss of that patrimony 
which the aristocracy had taken away 
from them at the season of enormous 
robbery and plunder most falsely called 
the Reformation. These facts, so as- 
tounding, so unanswerable, may serve 
also (and I hope they will) to make 
Mr. O’Connell less positive, and less 
pertinacious, in opposition to the ONLY 
measure that can ever make Ireland a 
country fit for either a poor or a rich 
man to live in. These facts may (and 
I trust they will) serve the further 
purpose of inducing my dignitary Dr. 
Black (who is spoken of with great 
respect here), to hesitate before he 
another time holds out the labourers of 
Scotland as an example to be followed 
by the chopsticks of the South. He 
does not, indeed, persevere, like Mr. 
O’Connell, to revile the institution of 
poor-laws ; but still, he talks of the 
ignorance of my countrymen, the chop- 
sticks ; he imputes the fires to their 
ign ranee and not to a sense of their 
wrongs ; he contrasts their turbulent 
behaviour with the quiet submission of 
the labourers of Scotland, whom he 
represents as being WELL OFF in 
consequence of their fewness in number; 
he ascribes the suffering of the labourers 
of England to the excess of their num- 
bers, and not to the weight of the taxes 
and the low wages which those taxes 
compel the farmer to wish to pay. 
These are most pernicious errors ; errors 
that have produced the greatest evils; 
and errors which it shall be my duty to 
dissipate, if I find myself equal to the 
task. 

W : th regard to the poor-laws : be- 
fore any one is impudent enough to 
propose to abolish them or to change 
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them (except back again to their ori- j especially the motives of living authors, 
ginal state), let him hunt throughout ought to warn you against trusting in 
Scotland and Ireland, and there find an the stuff put forth bv the scribbling cox- 
Englisk vagrant ; there find a pass-cart combs, fools, and knaves, that are dead, 
to convey beggars back again to ling- 1, taking permission to use the words of 
land. This is the first thing to do before ' the apostle, “ hear witness of that which 
a pack of Scotch and Irish renegadoes I have seen.” it is not yet a week 
get together to hatch the means of since 1 set my foot in Scotland ; yet I 
robbing the working people of England have seen enough to make me clearly 
of the compensation for their pntri- 1 understand the ground- work of all your 
monv, as the people ot Scotland and errors relative to this most important 
Ireland have been robbed. Before anv of all human matters. 


quack be impudent enough to propose 1 find that there is a sort of poor- 
to abolish English poor-laws, let him laws in some parts o f Scotland ; that the 
stop the pass-carts, w hich are constantly counties bordering on the sea, through 
in movement to carry out of England, which I have come, that the county of 
and to to-s back upon their own soil, Fife, and others, some of the rich parts 
the destitute people of Scotland and of Scotland ; that this cit\ , that 1 ’ai.m.ky, 
Ireland. Glasgow, Greenock, have compulsory 

Here is a thing- calbng itself “a assessments for the relief of the poor ; 
Government ,” and a p denial Govern- but that, in all the interior, and o\er the 
went ” too, having three countries under far greater part of Scotland, there is jio 
its management, out of two of whichj.-mh provision, and that the destitute 
distressed persons aie continually prow l- j depend entirely upon collections at the 
ing into the third j and that third is as ; church-doors, and upon other alms 
constantly engaged in carrying these 1 voluntarily given. The people of Eng- 
distressed persons back again by force, [land compelled the Government to give 
and tossing them back again upon the ! them a legal claim upon the land goner- 
soil from which they have made their j ally in lieu of their patrimonii which 
incursions j and this work of carrying ‘ consisted of efficient and substantial 
back (causing greit expense) is con- , relief out of the tithes 1 he people of 
stantly going on through numerous | Scotl md, embroiled and torn to pieces 
channels every year of uur lives, from , by conflicting r rants; and the people 
the first of January to the thirtv-first of of Ireland, kept down by the iron arm of 
December; and with all this before ! the greedy aristocracy in England; 
their eyes, this “ paternal Government" ! had not the power to compel their 
is incessantly at wotk, h itching schemes ! rulers to do them justice, and give them 
for reducing the third country to the 1 a compensation for the loss of their 
situation of the other tu,o! It is useless patrimony. Therefore these two coun- 
to rage ; and, there being a liberal . tries ‘were robbed without compcn- 
Whig Ministry in power, I stifle my ; sat ion ever obtained; and therefore it 
feelings, and refrain from doing justice j is thntdcstitute persons prowl from them 
in characterising this Government. j into England, and that the English 
But now, Dr. Black, about the destitute persons stay at home, 
famous “ antailuct 11 of the labourers of j Even Scotch charity doc*> a great deal, 
Scotland, and the ignorance of the I and the distribution of the alms being 
chopsticks of the South ; those causes ■ committed to their exemplary parochial 
of turbulence in the latter, and of quiet | ministers, a great deal is done to allevi- 
submission in the former. You are a 1 ate the sufferings of the destitute. In 


Scotchman, Doctor; but you know ! the rich counties and the great towns 
nothing about .Scotland. You live in ! where the assessment is compulsory, it 
Engl ‘;d ; bn* you know nothing about J is, nevertheless, extremely defective. It 
England. Book s have been your j is a fixed sum for the year . In this 
teachers ; and that which you know | city it is six per cent, on the rental ; but 
about the characters, the capacities, anti j then (which is a subject to be treated of 
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another time') the judges, and every one 
belonging to the courts, claim an ex- 
emption ; very unjustly, to be sure ; 
but they •claim it, and they have it; 
and thus about a thousand of the richest 
men in the city pay nothing towards 
the relief of the poor. The sum thus 
raised is found to be very inadequate : 
here, in this lino and beautiful city, with 
as much real piety as is to be found in 
any f)lace in the world ; with ministers 
as diligent, and with a whole people as 
charitable, the assessments fall so muc h 
short of the necessities of the case, that j 
the suffering and the beggary, though so 
much checked by the proud stomachs 
of the people, surpass, in a tenfold de- 
gree, that which is to be found in any 
place in England ; and if I were to say 
in a fifiv-fold decree, I do not think that 
I should go beyon I the fact. From 
everything that 1 can learn, nothing can 
exceed the diligence, the pains, the 
disinterestedness, with which the funds 
raised for ttie poor at Edinburgh are 
managed; and yet such is the distress 
and such the beggary ! Well, then, 
what doe# this prove? It proves the 
wisdom as well as the justice of the act j 
of Elizabeth; it proves that, to make 
the lcrlief what, it ought to be, there: 
must at all times he, as in England and 
the United Stutcs of America , a power j 
to collect, not a certain sum during the 
year, but as much as shall be wanted ! 
during the year, and the adoption of; 
measures to secure the due application 
as well as a sufficient collection. 

Having now shown that even in Scot- 
land necessity has dictated something in 
the way of compulsory assessment, 
leaving Mr. O’Connell to reflect on 
these and on the foregoing facts, and re- 
spectfully suggesting to him to consider 
whether it might not be as well to 
sweep beggary out of Ireland first, and 
then for us to discuss, when the people 
shall have their backs covered and their 
bellies filled, the question about a repeal 
of the Union ; leaving Mr. O’Connell 
and these n atters here, let me now. Dr. 
Black, turn to you again, and talk to 
you about that famous nntaUnct," 
before-mentioned, that keeps the la- 
bourers of the North so quiet, while 


those of the South are so turbulent ; 
and about that u moral restraint '* of 
the nasty- pensioned- parson Maltiius, 
and that “ prudence in abstaining front 
marriage which makes the labourers of 
Scotland so WELL OFF ; because. 
Doctor, it is this last-mentioned matter 
which is the great thing of all. 

Now, then, let me tell you how those 
persons are off, whom you wish the la- 
bourers of England to imitate, and with 
\n horn you wish them to change situa- 
tions. But I will not address myself to 
you here. 1 will address myself to the 
chopsticks of the South ; and this part 
of this Regis'cr 1 hereby direct my 
printers to take out of the Register 
after they have printed off the edition, 
and to put it in a half sheet or quarter 
sheet of demy paper, with a title to it, 
Ijnst such as 1 shall here give. I hereby 
1 direct them to print ten thousand copies 
J of this address ; to put at the bottom 
| of it, price ONE PENNY ; and I here- 
j by direct the person keeping my shop 
at Bolt-court , to sell these addresses at 
five r hillings a hundred ; or at three 
shillings Jur fifty. Now, then, Doctor, 
Brougham and Maltiius and Lord 
IIowick and Sturges Bourne and 
B no uc. ham’s other poor-law com- 
missioners, Senior and Coulson the 
report her , and Harry Gawler (the 
Dukes brother) and Malthusian Bur- 
dett, and all the old crew, shall find 
that l have not come to Scotland for 
nothing. 

COB BETTS ADVICE 

TO THE CHOPSTICKS 

OF 

KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE, 
WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX; 
AND OF ALL THE OTHER COUN- 
TIES IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 

Edinburgh, 14 . Oct. 9 1832 . 

My Friends, — This is the finest city 
that I ever sa\ in my life, though it is 
! about live hundred miles to the north 
i of the southern part of Dorsetshire; 
jbut neither the beauty of this city nor 
j its distance from your and my home has 
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made me forget you, and particularly { be as quiet as the Scotch labourers, 
poor Cook and Farmer Boyks and Now then, I will tell you how well off 
the men that were transported in 1830. the Scotch labourers are ; and then you 
I have some advice to offer you, the will judge whether you have been wise 
object of which is to induce you reso- or foolish, in what you have been law- 
lutely to maintain the rights which, fully doing for two years past, with a 
agreeably to the laws of our country, ,view of making your living a little better 
we all inherit from our forefathers, than it was. 

Amongst these rights are, the right to | This city is fifty-six miles from the 
live in the country of our birth; the river Twekd, which separates England 
right to have a living out of the land-of from Scotland. I have come through 
our birth in exchange for our labour .the country in a post-chaise, stopped 
duly and honestly performed ; the right, one night upon the road, and have made 
incase we fall into distress, to have our; every inquiry, in order that I might be 
wants sufficiently relieved out of the able to ascertain the exact state of the 


produce of the land, w hether that dis- ( labourers on the land. With the excep- 
tress arise from sickne-s, from decrepi- , tion of about seven mile*, the land is 
tude, from old age, or from the inabi- the finest that I e'er saw in my life, 
lity to find employment ; because there though I have seen every fine 'ale in 
are laws, and those law's are j u*.t, to every county in England ; and in the 
punish us if we be idle or dissolute, j United Mates of America I never saw 
There is a reform of the Parliament j any land a tenth part so good. You 
and, it is touching your conduct as con i will know what the land is when I tell 
nected with this reform, that I am , you, that it is by no means uncommon 
about to offer you my advice; hut 1 for it to produce seven English quaiters 
before I do that, 1 must speak to you of wheat upon one English acre, and 
about what 1 have seen in Scotland, of forty ions of turnips upon one English 
which this fine city is the capital. You , acre; and that there arc, almost in every 
know that many gentlemen in England half mile, from fifty to a hundred acres 
have Scotch bailiffs • a;.d that thc>e j of turnips in one piece, sometime* white 
Scotch bailiff*, particularly Callhndak, turnips and sometimes Strides, all in 
the bailiff of Sir Thomas Baiiing, in , rows as s 1 raight a; a lmc, and without a 
Hampshire, and another one or two weed ever to be seen in any of these 
whose name* I have now forgotten, , beautiful fields. 


were principal witnesses against t he 1 
men that were brought to trial for 
breaking thrashing-machines, and other, 
acts of that sort in lJvJO. You know j 
that these bailiff, are always telling you j 
how good and obedient the labourers 
are in Scotland and how WELL OFF 
they are ; and yet they tell you that 
there are no poor-law & in Scotland. 

All this appears very wonderful to you. 
The Government and the pardons tell 
you the same thing; and they fell you, 
that if you were as well-behaved as the 
Scotch, and as quiet, you would lie as 
well off as they are. They say, that it 
is your ignorance that makes you not 
like to live upon potatoes, while those 
who i.ve the tithes and the taxes 
have the meat and the bread. They 
tell you that you would be better off if 
you were but as sensible and would but] 


On ! iiow you will wi*h to be here ! 
4 Lord,' you will sav to yourselves, 
what pretty villages there must be 
:e there; w hat nice churches and church- 
yards; oil ! and vvhat preciously nice 
4 alehouses ! Come, Jack, let us set off 
4 to Scotland ! What nice gardens shall 
4 we have to our cottages there ! What 
4< beautiful flowers our wives will have 
“ climbing up about the windows, and 
“ on b tb sides of the path leading from 
“ the wicket up to the door ! And what 
“ prancing and barking pigs we shall 
lC have, running out upon the common, 
“ and what a flock of geese, grazing 
“ upon the green ! ” 

Stop ! stop ! I have not come to lis- 
ten to you, but to make you listen to 
me ; let me tell you, then, that there is 
neither village, nor church, nor ale- 
house, nor garden, nor cottage, nor 
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flowers, nor pig, nor goose, nor common, 
nor green ; but the thing is thus : 1 . The 
farms of. a whole county are, generally 
speaking, the property of one lord • 
2. They are so large, that the corn-stacks 
frequently amount to more than a hun- 
dred upon one farm, each stack having 
in it, on an average, from fifteen to 
twenty English quarters of corn j 3 . The 
farmer’s house is a house Ifig enough 
and fine enough for a gentleman to Use 
in 5 the farm-yard is a sq nui e, w ith build- 
ings on one side of it for horses, cattle, 
and implements ; the '•tack-yard is on 
one si tie of this, the stacks all in rows, 
and the place as big a- a little town. 
4 . On tbc .-ide of the farm-yard next to 
the stack-yard there is a place to thrash 
the corn In ; and there is, close b\ this 
always a thru- rig -machine, -‘omefimes 
worked In hor^c-, -i.'inctimcs by water, 
sometimes by wind, and sometimes by 
ste.im, there being no Mich thing as a 
barn < r a flail in ‘.he whole country. 

*■ ell,” say you, ** but (ait of Mich 
(l a (jii'i:* i it y of n;m and of beef and 
'* of mutton, there must some come to 
“ the si/tfe of tiie eoopstick*-. to be 
if sme! ’ Don't be too sum yet ; but 
h rd )o*ir tongue, and hear my story. 

1 he single labourers are kept in ibis 
manner : about hair of them are put 
into a shed, quite nw.ty from the f..rm- 
honse and out of tbv- iarin-yard ; which 
shed, Dr. J.i.wn:sox, in his Diction- 
ary, calls a bnothie,” a place. sa\s he, 
where labouring servants are lodged. 
A boothie means a little booth 5 and 
here these men live and sleet), having 
a certain allowance of oat, barley, and 
pea meal, upon w hich they lit c, mixing 
it with water, or with nnlk when they 
are allowed the use of a cow, which 
they have to milk themselves. They, 
are allowed some little malterof money 1 
besides to buy clothes with ; but never 
dream of being allowed to set their foot 
within the walls of the farm house. 
They hire for the >ear, under very severe 
punishment in case of misbehaviour 
or quitting service; and cannot have 
fresh service, without a character from 
the last master , and also a character 
from the minister of the parish! 

Pretty well, that, for a knife-and-fork 


chopstick of Sussex, who has been used 
to sit round the fire with the master 
and the mistress, and to pull about and 
tickle the laughing maids ! Pretty 
well, that ! But it is the life of the 
married labourer that will delight you. 
Upon a steam-engine farm there are, 
perhaps, eight or ten of these. There 
is, at a considerable distance from the 
farm-yard, a sort of barrack erected for 
the-e to live in. It is a long shed, stone 
walls and pantile roof, and divided into 
a certain number of boothics, each hav- 
ing a door and one little window, all 
the doors being on one side of the shed, 
and there being no bach- doors : and as 
to a //mv/, no such thing, for them, 
appears ever to be thought of. The 
ground, in front of the shed, is wide or 
narrow acemding to csrc 11 instances, 
but quite smooth; merely a place to 
walk upon. Each distinct boothie is 
about seventeen feet one way and fifteen 
feet the other wav, as nearly as my eye 
could determine. There is no ceiling, 
and no floor but the e.rth. In this place 
a man and his wife and family have to 
live. When they go into it there is 
nothing but the four bare walls, and 
the tiles over their heads, and a small 
fire-place. To make the most of the 
room, they, at their own cost, erect 
hath*, like iho-c in a buTuck-room, 
which they get up into when they go 
to bed 5 and here they are, the man, his 
wife, and a parcel of children, squeezed 
up in this miserable hole, with their 
meal and their washing tackle, and all 
their other things : and yet it is quite 
surprising to heboid how decent the 
women endeavour to keep the place. 
These women (for I found all the men 
out at work) appeared to be most in- 
dustrious creatures, to he extremely 
obliging, and of good disposition ; and 
the shame is that they are permitted to 
enjoy so small a portion of the fruit of 
all their labours, of all their cares. 

But if their dwelling-place is bad, 
their food is worse, being fed upon 
exactly that which we feed hogs and 
horses upon. The married man re- 
ceives in money about four pounds for 
| the whole year ; and he has besides 
sixty bushels of oats, thirty bushels of 
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barley, twelve bushels of peas, and 
three bushels of potatoes, with ground 
allowed him to plant the potatoes. The 
master gives him the keep of a cow 
for the year round ; but he must find 
the cow himself : he pays for his own 
fuel ; he must find a woman to reap 
for twenty whole days in the harvest, as 
payment for the rent of his boothie • he 
has no wheat ; the meal altogether 
amounts to about six pounds for every 
day in the year ; the oatmeal is eaten 
in porridge $ the barley- meal and pea- 
meal are mixed together, and baked 
into a sort of cakes upon an iron plate 
put over the fire ; they sometimes get a 
pig and feed it upon the potatoes. 

Thus they never have one hit of 
wlieaten bread or of wheuten flour, nor 
of beef nor mutton , though the land is 
covered with wheat and with cattle. 
The hiring is for a year, beginning on : 
the 26th of May, and not at Michael- j 
mas : the farmer takes the man. just at 
the season to get the sweat out of him ; ' 
and if he die, he dies when the main 
work is done. The lihourer i* wholly 
at the mercy of the master, who, if he ( 
will not keep him beyond the \ear, can : 
totally ruin him, by refusing him a cha- } 
racter. The cow is a thing more in 
name than reality ; she may be about 
to calve when the 26th of May comes ; 
the wife may be in a situation to make 
removal perilous to her life. This 
family has NO HOME ; and no home 
can any man be said to have who can 
thus be dislodged every year of bis life 
at the will of a master. It very fre- 
quently happens that the poor creatures 1 
are compelled to sell their cow for next 
to nothing ; and, indeed, the necessity of 
character from the. last employer makes 
the man a real slave, worse off than the 
negro by many degrees ; for here there 
is neither law to ensure him relief, nor 
motive in the master to attend to his 
health or to preserve his life. 

There, chopsticks of Sussex, you can 
now see what English scoundrels, call- 
ing themselves “gentlemen,” getScotch 
bailiffs for. These bailiffs are generally 
the sons of some of these farmers, re- 
commended to the grinding ruffians of 
£ngland by the grinding ruffians in 


Scotland. Six days, from daylight to 
j dark, these good and laborious and 
patient and kind people labour. Oil 
an average they have six English miles 
to go to any church. Here are twelve 
miles to walk on the Sunday ; and 
the consequence is, that they very 
seldom go. But, say you, what do 
they do with all the wheat and all 
the beef and all the mutton ; and what 
becomes of the money that they are sold 
for ? Why the cattle and sheep walk 
into England upon their legs ; the 
wheat is put into ships, to be sent to 
London or elsewhere ; and as to the 
money that these are sold for, the 
farmer is allowed to have a little of it ; 
but almost the whole of it is sent away 
to the landlord, to be gambled or other- 
wise squandered away at London, at 
Paris, or at Rome. The rent of the 
land is enormous : four, five, six, or 
seven pounds for an English acre : the 
farmer is not allowed to get much ; 
almost the whole of the produce of 
these fine lands goes into the pockets of 
the lords ; the labourers are their slaves, 
and the farmers their slave-drivers. The 
farm -yards are, in fact, factories for 
making corn and meat, carried on prin- 
! cipally by the m n ans of horses and ma- 
chinery. There are m» people; and 
i these men seem to think that people 
1 are unnecessary to a state. 1 came over 
: a tract of country a great deal bigger 
| than the county of Suffolk, with only 
three towns in it, and a couple of vil- 
lages, while the county of Suffolk has 
twenty-nine market-towns and 491 
villages. Yet our precious Govern- 
ment seem to wish to reduce Eng- 
land to the state of Scotland ; and you 
are reproached and abused, and called 
ignorant, because you will not reside in 
a “ boothie and live upon the food 
which we give to horses and to hogs! 
Take one more fact, at which you will 
not wonder ; that, though Northum- 
berland is but a poor country compared 
with this that T have been describing, 
the poor Scotch labourers get away into 
England whenever they can. There is 
a great and fine town called New- 
castle- upon-Tynk, from which and its 
neighbourhood, the coals go into our 
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country. The poor Scotchmen flee from 
these fine and rich lands to beg their 
bread there ; and there they are put 
into caravans and brought back to Scot- 
land by force, as the Irish are sent from 
London, from Manchester, from Bir- 
mingham, and other great towns in the 
South. Is not this the greatest shame 
that ever was witnessed under the sun ! 
And shall not we be resolved to prevent 
our country from being reduced to a 
similar state ; shall not we venture, if 
necessary, our limbs and our lives, ra- 
ther than not endeavour to cause, by 
all legal means, a change in the condi- 
tion of the labourers of these two ill- 
treated countries ? What I shall any 
lord tell me, or tell any one of you, 
that you have not a right to be in Eng- 
land as well a9 he has ? Will he tell 
you that he has a right to lay all his 
lands waste , or lay them into sheep- 
walks, and drive the people from them ? 
A stupid land-owner might say so, and 
might attempt to do it ; but detestable 
must be the Government, that would 
suffer him, even to begin, in the work 
of giving effect to his wish. God did 
not make the land for the few, but for 
the many. Civil society invented pro- 
perty ; but gave it not that absolute 
character which would enable a few 
owners to extirpate the people, as they 
appear to be endeavouring to do in 
Scotland. Our English law effectually 
guardsagainst the effects of so villanous 
a disposition : it gives to all men a right 
to a maintenance out of the produce of 
the earth : it justly gives to the neces- 
sitous poor a claim prior to that of the 
owner of the land. This law has been 
greatly impaired by the acts of Sturgks 
Bocjrne, which created the select ves- 
tries, and introduced hired overseers 
into the parishes. It is my intention to 
use all the means in my power to get 
these acts repealed; and it is upon this 
subject that I am now about to give 
you my advice. You see the situation 
of the Scotch and the Irish, in conse- 
quence of a want of the poor-laws ; and 
the design manifestly has been, and yet is, 
to go on by degrees stripping England of 
the poor-laws. Sturges Bourne’s acts 
were a great stretch in this direction ; 


let us, therefore, use all our strength 
legally to annihilate these acts. 

Your case is this. For a thousand 
years, your forefathers were, in case of 
necessity, relieved out of the produce of 
the TITHES, and were never suffered 
to know the pinchings of want. When 
the tithes were taken away by the aris- 
tocracy, and kept to themselves, or 
given wholly to the parsons, your fore- 
fathers insisted upon a provision being 
made for them out of the land, as com- 
pensation for that which had been taken 
away by the aristocracy and the parsons. 
That compensation was given them in 
the rates as settled by the poor-law. 
To take away those rights would, there- 
fore, be to violate the agreement, which 
gave you as much right to receive, in 
| case of need, relief out of the land, as it 
left the land-owner a right to his rent. 
Sr urges Bourne's acts have not, in- 
deed, openly violated the agreement ; 
but they have done it in a covert and 
indirect manner, by taking away the 
power of the native overseer to admi- 
nister relief, and by taking away the 
equal rights of rate-payers to vote in the 
vestry. 

To get these acts repealed is our 
first duty, and ought to be our earliest 
care ; and I do most strongly urge yon 
to attend at all elections, whether you. 
have votes or not , and to demand of the 
candidates that they will vote for the 
repeal of these acts. I exhort you to 
be ready with petitions in support of 
those members of Parliament who shall 
demand this repeal. Though, accord- 
ing to the Reform Bill, you are not to 
vote, yet you have the right of petition - 
ing : and if you make use of that right, 
and in a proper manner, we shall never 
again see those days of degradation, of 
which we have now seen so many. 

As God has now blessed us with a har- 
vest such as the oldest man living 
scarcely ever saw, I hope that you are 
all enjoying the fruits of it, in proportion 
to the labours that you have performed, 
and the sobriety and the care that you 
have practised and exercised. 1 shall be 
glad, when I see you again, to find you 
better off than when I saw you last ; I 
confide in your resolution to maintain 
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your present rights unimpaired, and in 
your efforts to recover those that have 
been lost ; and, in that hope, 

1 remain, your faithful friend, 

Wm. COSBETT. 


There, Dr. Black, now talk about 
your “ ant a l lac t "as long as you please. 
What a Sussex chopstick would say ifj 
he were asked to live with his family 
in one of these “ boo! hies I do not 
exactly know ; but this 1 know, that I 
should not like to be the mm to make 
the proposition to him, especially if he 
had a bill- hook in his hand! Slow as 
is the motion of his tongue and his loirs, 
his hands would move cjuickly enough 
in such a case. In short. Doctor, \ou 
have never seen, and you can know 
nothing of, the labourers of either 
country. If you had seen a great deal 
of the docile and cheerfully-submitting 
labourers of Scotland, you could know 
still less than you know now about the 
glum and stubborn chaps in the South, 
whom neitiier interest, nor threat-, nor 
certainty of punishment, will mo\e to 
do that which they think they ought 
not to he commanded to do. The\ w ill 
not, even if they greatly gain by it, do 
anything out of the track of their habit* 
and prejudices. Yet, in their stubborn 
adherence to their words, and in their 
perfect sincerity, a sensible man finds a 
compensation for their untowarducsi ; 
but, the rules which may very well apply 
to one of these sets of men, may be 
wholly inapplicable to the other. And, 
as to the “ awallnct be you assured. 
Doctor, that the Scotch labourer** would 
not be a bit less intellectual, if they 
were to sit down to dinner every day, 
to wheaten bread and meat, with knives 
and fgrks and plates and a nice clean 
cloth every Sunday, as they do yet in u 
considerable part of the farm- houses in 
the southern counties of England. 

I now come back to this delightful 
and beautiful city. I thought that 
Bristol, taking in its heights and 
Clifton and its rocks and its river, 
was the finest city in the world ; but 
Edinburgh with its castle, its hills, its 
pretty little sea-port, conveniently de- 


tached from it, its vale of rich land 
lying ail around, its lofty hills in the 
back ground, its views across th.e Frith. 
I think little of its streets and its rows 
of fine houses, though all built of stone, 
and though every thing in London and 
Bath is beggary to these ; I think no- 
thing of Hofyrood House ; but I think a 
great deal of the fine and well-ordered 
streets of shops ; of the regularity which 
you perceive everywhere in the manage- 
ment of business ; and 1 think still 
more of the absence of all that foppish- 
ness, and that affectation of carelessness, 
and that insolent assumption of superi- 
ority, that you see in almost all the 
vou !g men that you meet with in the 
fashionable parts of the great towns in 
England. 1 was not disappointed ; for 
I expected to find Edinburgh the finest 
city in the kingdom. Conversations at 
Ni:w< wru:, and with many Scotch 
gentlemen for } ears past, had prepared 
me for this ; but si. 11 the reality has 
great 1 v surpassed every idea that I had 
formed about it. '1 lie peopl »\ however, 
still exr ecd the place : here all i« civility; 
you do not meet with nidcne-*, or even 
with the want of a disposition to oblige, 
eien in person^ in the lowest state of 
life. A biend took rue round the 
environs of the city : he had a turnpike 
ticket, received at the first gate which 
cleared five or six gate*. It was suffi- 
cient for him to tell the future gate- 
keepers that he had it. When 1 saw 
, that, I said to myself, “ Nota bene : 

| “ (kite- keepers take people’s word in 
| “ Scotland ; a thing that 1 have not 
“ seen before since I left Lonp Island. 1 ' 

in this tour round the city we went 
by a very beautiful little country-house, 
at which Mr. Jeffrey, the Lord Advo- 
cate, lives. He did not do me the ho- 
nour to attend my lectures, on account 
of ill-health, which cause I am very 
sorry for ; for it will require health and 
spirits, too, for him to buffet the storm 
that is about to spring up, unless his 
party be prepared to do a great, many 
things of which they appear not as yet 
to have dreamed. In the course of this 
little tour I went to, and to the top of, 
the ancient Ckaigmillar Castle, which 
stands on a rock at about three miles 
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from Edinburgh, and from which you 
see the castle and all the city of Edin- 
burgh; and you look across the Frith 
of Fort&, and, beyond it, and over the 
county of Fife, and the Frith of Tay, 
see the Higlunds rise up. It appears 
that part of this castle was demolished 
by the English, when that merciless 
monster Henry the Eighth invaded Scot- 
land, in order to compel the young Queen 
of Scots to marry his son , Prince Ed- 
ward ! So this ruffian, who was mar- 
rying and beheading wives himself all 
his lifetime, actually undertook a war 
for a purpose like this ! This young 
queen lost her life at last, by the hands 
of the myrmidons of his savage daugh- 
ter; but, at any rate, she enjoyed some 
years of happiness in France ; and one 
minute of it she never would ha\e had, 
being in the hands of a Tudor. 

This castle has round it, with some 
exceptions as to form, a circle, the 
diameter of which is about ten miles, of 
land, which lets on an average for 
seven pounds the English acre. It lets 
the higher certainly, for being in the 
neighbourhood of a city like Edin- 
burgh ; but not much higher. Here 
is an area of seventy-five square miles $ 
and here? ought to be, according to the 
scale of the county of Suffolk, about 
thirty-two churches and thirty-two ul- 
lages around them ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Mussklburgii, there is but one, 
or at least I could see but one ; and is it 
possible that among so many really learn- 
ed and really clever men as these are at 
Edinburgh, not one should be found to 
perceive the vast difference in this respect 
between this city and all the cities in 
England, and to perceive t*)o, how much 
greater and more famous Edinburgh 
would be, if it were surrounded, as it 
ought to be, with market-towns and 
numerous villages? You cannot open 
your eyes, look in what direction you 
will, without perceiving, that Scotland 
is robbed of its wealth and of its cha- 
racter by a stupid and unnational nobi- 
lity. And, if the reformed Parliament 
do its duty, it will do by Scotland as 
Henry the Seventh did by England; 
find we shall very soon see villages 
rise up in Scotland, and see a stop put 


to the caravan bringing back to the 
North vagrants from Newcastle. 

With regard to my lecturing concerns 9 
which are of far less importance than 
any other of the subjects of this Regis- 
ter , 1 have to observe, in justice to my 
hearers, that better manners never were 
exhibited in this world than by my 
audiences here ; and that, though I have 
seldom failed to experience great cor- 
diality and great indulgence, never have 
these been exceeded at any of the nu- 
merous places at which I have thought 
it my duty to offer my opinions. The 
four lectures w*ere advertised in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ 1 . On the necessity of a great change 
44 in the management of the affairs of 
“ the nation ; on the numerous griev- 
“ ances indicted on the country by the 
“ boroughmonger parliaments; and on 
14 the duty of electors to pledge candi- 
lr dates to measures which shall remove 
“ those grievances. 

“ 2. On the nature of the pledges 
“ which electors ought to insist upon, 
44 before they give their votes ; and, on 
44 the justice and necessity of the mea- 
44 sures to which they would be bound 
41 by those pledges, including amongst 
44 those measures a total abolition of 
44 tithes, lay as well as clerical, in all 
44 pivrts of the kingdom. 

“ 3. On the injustice of taxing the 
44 people to pay interest to those who 
44 are called fundholders ; and on the 
44 resources possessed by the nation, for 
“ making from motives of indulgence 
44 and compassion, such provision for a 
“ part of the fundholders as may be 
44 found necessary to preserve them from 
44 utter ruin. 

44 4. On the mischiefs and iniquity of 
44 paper-money generally ; and on the 
4C necessity of putting a stop, as speedily 
41 as possible, to all paper-money of 
44 every description/* 

These subjects I went through at the 
Adelphi Theatre , before an audience 
consisting of rather better than a thou- 
sand persons. That which was wanting 
in me (and a plenty was wanting) was 
amply made up for by the good nature, 
the indulgence, and the kindness of the 
audience. I had not read the vile news- 
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papers (for I never do), but my friends 
had ; anil they, who do not know so well 
as I do the effect of such publications, 
Were greatly alarmed lest I should 
meet with a hostile reception. 1 uni- 
formly told them not to be afraid : they 
were surprised at my confidence ; but 
they found it amply justified by the 
event. The truth is, that, in the first 
place, the Scotch are a sensible people. 
When you have fools to deal with, you 
do not know what may happen. Then, 
that which I had to utter was so true ; 
and yet, uttered in this bold manner so 
new; besides, there were niv hundred 
volumes of books written by my own 
hand ; there was my battle with this 


my usual practice 5 but which I thought 
proper to do upon this occasion, in order 
to show that I deemed this a matter of 
\ery great importance, as 1 really did 
ckein it. With the insertion of this 
1 address, preceded by the very neat 
speech of Mr. Dun, followed by the 
J names which were attached to it at a 
I very short notice, and those names fol- 
; lowed by my answer, 1 shall now con- 
clude this long, and I am afraid the 
reader will think it, w earisorne account 
; of my entrance into Scotland. 

Mr. E. F. Dun, teacher, in presen t- 
; ing the Address, said, 


powerful and malignant Government 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
ending with its last foul attack, and my “ 
triumphant defence, in the Court of 
King's Bench ; and here was I, an utter lf 
stranger, five hundred miles from my 
home, to make an appeal to their reason “ 
and to tneir justice : under such cir- « 
cumstances, to have doubted of a patient f( 
hearing, would have been to show very 
little knowledge of mankind in general, 
and no knowledge at all of the people “ 


“ Sir, — I am deputed by a respectable 
body of my fellow-citizens to present 
you with a congratulatory address on 
your visit to this city. We have long 
observed your strenuous, indefatigable, 
and disinterested exertions in the cause 
of Reform ; and glad are we that these 
exertions have not been made in vain. 
A march in human affairs has com- 


of Scotland ; but iny reception very far 
exceeded niy hopes. Every man that I 
have met with at Edinburgh has been 
as kind to me as if he were my brother. 
Young men are always more zealous 
than those of an advanced age ; and 
the conduct of the young men of Edin- 
burgh towards me has been such as it 
is impossible for me adequately to de- 
scribe. 

It was desirable that I should give one 
lecture, at a place, and upon ttrms, that ‘ 
would enable the working people to « 
attend, without hinderance to their oc- ( 
cupations and without a tax upon their 
purse. For this purpose, a very larger 
room .was engaged last night, where 1 
attended, and where I harangued for the 
better part of two hours ; and I wish the j 
Lord Advocate had been well enough to , 
have been present; for then he might have ! 
had a foretaste of that which is to come. | 
Upon this occasion an Addhksn was 


r menced, and although you have been 
‘ hitherto seven years in advance, we 
‘ trust that now you and all genuine 
‘ Reformers will march hand-in-hand 
r till there be obtained a radical reform, 

1 and an utter extinction of all mono- 
€ polies, corruptions, and abuses. We 
4 are proud to avow, Sir, that we owe 
4 whatever political information we do 
‘ possess, to your writings, and we are 
4 satisfied that in addressing you we 
‘ are only expressing the sentiments ot 
“ thousands of the inhabitants of this 
44 city. It is gratifying to be able to 
“ state that no sooner had the humble 
“ individual who has now the honour 
“ to wait upon you drawn up this ad- 


presented to me, to which, after the . 
manner of “other great men” I had I 
prepared a written answer, contrary to 


dress, and scarcely was the ink dry, 
than the names of many of our re- 
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“ spectablc fellow-citizens were attached 
“ to it. With your permission 1 shall 
“ now read it. 

To WILLIAM COBBETT, Esq. 

Edinburgh, 13. October , 1832. 

Sir, — We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully take leave to express the gratifi- 
cation afforded us by your arrival in the 
metropolis of Scotland. 

Unknown to you even by name, with 
no other excuse for the liberty which 
we have taken than the admiration and 
respect which the worth of your cha- 
racter and the splendour of vour talents 
generally excite, we have come forward 
thus publicly to bear testimony to your 
unremitting, and we rejoice to say, 
successful efforts in tltc cause of Reform. 

In you we do not so much behold 
William Cubbett, the ablest of w riters, 
the most consummate politician, as the 
fearless, the uncompromising advocate 
of the rights of the people. Fully con- 
vinced that your writings have been the 
means of exposing that system of mis- 
rule by which the many have been so 
long plundered for the gain of the few, 
and by which Ike usurpation of a grasp- 
ing aristocracy has been perpetuated , we 
earnestly hope that you may be pre- 
served to us for many years, and that 
your health may remain unimpaired, so 
that you shall have the happiness of 
witnessing, as well as procuring those 
objects dearest to all disinterested and 
patriotic men, — the blessings of cheap 
government, cheap law , cheap religion , 
cheap bread , and a good days payment 
for a good day's work. 

You, Sir, to whom the political world 
owes so much, need scarcely be informed 
that there are many of the inhabitants 
of this city who will always rejoice in 
your success. Should you, as we con- 


fidently anticipate, be one of the mem- 
bers in the people’s reformed House of 
Parliament, we have no doubt that your 
voice will ever be raised in the cause of 
the working classes — that you will be 
the unflinching supporter of civil and 
religious liberty — and that no exertions 
shall be wanting on your part to root 
out every species of corruption and 
abuse from whatever source it may 
emanate, and whoever may be its sup- 
porters. That patriotism which has led 
you to advocate out of Parliament those 
healing measures which we fondly ex- 
pect to be the mighty realities of what 
is termed the Reform Bill, will, we are 
confident, incite you in Parliament, with 
you usual ability, and by arguments 
completely irrefragable, to render re- 
form NOT A DEAD LETTER, but a 
measure of practical utility to the coun- 
try at large. 

In this city where the newspaper 
press has enlisted itself under the ban- 
ners of one or other of the two parties 
who have alternately assumed the reins 
of Government, it is most gratifying to 
us to be able to state that you, who it is 
w'ell known, will allow no compromise, 
no party considerations, to influence 
your opinions, have numerous and daily 
in creasing friends. 

That their esteem and regard may 
long continue, is the sincere wish of 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


B. F. Dun, teacher 
John Chadwick 
James Affleck 
Janies Pentland 
John Stewart 
William Blaikie 
John Prentice 
William Aitken 
James Muir 
Robert Affleck 
John Jackson 
i William Niven 
Thomas J ovine 


John Reid, M.D. 

Win. Wallace Cleg bom 
John Craig 
Allan M‘Kay 
Alexander Little 
James Nish 
Marshall Cree 
John Mitchell 
Colin Munroe 
James Wilson 
D. Leitch 
William Marshall 
George Adair 
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John Todd 
Alexander Warnock 
James Prentice 
James Burns 
Lawrence Moncrieff 
David Todd 
Patrick Lawrie 
James Bremner 
J. Poole 

Francis Oliphant 
David Taj lor 
William Pen 
Janies Paterson 
James Sutherland 
John Robertson 
Donald Henderson 
William Gunn, sen. 

John Hutchison 
Alexander Campbell 
Adam Poison, sen. 

Adam Poison, jun. 

John M'Kay 
James Campbell 
Alexander Sinclair 
George Goldie 
John Waugh 
Charles Young 
John O’Donnell 
John M'Anlty 
Hugh Robertson 
John Gibson 
Hubert Cree 
Janies Brodie 
John Marshall 
Robert Mitchell 
George Jackson 
William Boyce 
James Linen 
John Waugh 
John Mickle<ohn 
Alex. Niuy, surgeon 
Francis Oliphant 
Alexander Banderman William 


Alexander Reid, M.D. 

Archibald M‘ Don aid 

John Thomson, Hue- 
cleugh-street 

W. Barn, Causeway- 
side 

A. Henderson, Cause- 
way-side 

John Patherson, Cause 
way-side 

D. Inglis, St. Mary's 
Winde 

William Wemyss, 15, 
Jaines-square 

Donald Boss, Canall- 
street 

John Grant, N. Back 
Cauongate 

Hugh Paterson, Jack’s- 
close 

Nmiau Dickson, New- 
strett 

Nathaniel Gorman, 
Cow-gate 

D. Bain, 1 33 , Cowgato 


James Mills 
A. Arkeoe 
John Wilkie 
William Sun 
William Stenhouse 
William Henderson 
George Gray 
Robert Lyons 
William Peirson 
Steele Storrie 
John Rattie 
VV. Whitehead 
Adam Liddle 
Egel Andrew M‘Kay 
Andrew Laudir 
John Sime 
George Ormeston 
John Archibald 
George Godie 
Hunter Grubb 
Thomas I ones 
Robert Cranston 
Hugh Garden 
James AIIau 
William htuce 


Tail, 


Kay’s- John M'Keuzie 
i Alexander Bruce 


James 
court 

Charles Burk, Canon- ! Alexander Morrice 
gate I Robert Colder 

James Young, Gulford- j William Gourlay 
park i George L. Crawfurd 

John Withiad, Brown- ! Jaiuei Morrison 
street , Ruhert Balcarres 

John Fioloson, Grass- ; William Wilson 
market | Alexander Watt 

James Ferguson, High- , Simon Frazer 
street j Ruhert Gourlay 

Hugh Gillies, Cross- , James Bnylun 
causeway j John Millan 

Keueth Gillies, Cross- j Alexander Grant 
causeway { Robert Murray 

H. P. Barron, 104, . William Stevenson 
Nicolson-street j John Baltoru 
Grant. Ga»in Young 


Cosmo Webster 
Stephen Peers 
Peter Sin ton 
William Lawrie 
John Anderson 
John Napier 
Archibald Campbell 
William Fletcher 
John Robertson 
Charles O’Donnell 
Con. O'Donnell 
Robert Mount 
John M‘ Manus 
Patrick Mooney 
John M'Culloch 
John Hamilton 
Michael Burgoyne 
Walter Rosa 
James Ross 
James Gormen 
William Wilson 
William Robertson 
John M'Kay « 
James M'Kay 


Green'ide-street 
Thomas Nicol, 54, 
Richmond-street 


John M'Keuzie 
| James Meg leu 
Gru liter Tliub 


W'llliam Mein, Leith- j Alexander Macdonald 
walk ; James Gorden 

John Lime, 44, Rose-st. Huudrev Ross 
Charles Stepfather, j John Muirton 
Hunter-square | Andrew Mulross 

George Hardisty, Writ- ; John Artchtahel 
er’s-court Murey Don 

James Murdoch, North ! J. Young 

Back, Cauongate I Barney M'Ginnes 
Robert Gibson, St. Leo- Peter Tailor 
nard -street Barney M'Grone 

Robert Wright, Canon- Walter Dougal 
gate D. Smith 

William Hillhouse, N. Alexander Ross 
U. Canongatc William S. Ross 

W’illiam Rankine, Ah- James Brown 
bey-hill William Muir 

Thomas Kay, 16, Rox- William Young 
burgh-place Patrick Muir 

James Pratt, North James Muir 
Back-G'anongate William Lemsdeu 
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John Young, 11, Pres- 
ton- street 

J. Thomson, George- 
court , 

J. Milne, jun.. Cause- 
way-side 

J. Milne, sen., Cause- 
w ay-side 

J. Sinclair, 8, Preston- 
6 tree t 

Robert Nisbet, St. Leo- 
nard- street 

G. Bairn, Causeway- 
side 

John Kerr, Causeway- 
side 

James Walson, Cause- 
way-side 

R. Gibb, Richmond st. 
J. Corn, Causeway-side 
W. Little, Hope-park 
J. Cuthbertson, Cause- 
way-side 
Archibald Inglis 
William Turner, Anti- 
gua- street 

Thotnut Watson, 10, 
Buccieugh-strect 
David M‘lntosh, 34, 
College-wynd 
W m. Fotheringham,55, 
Causeway 

W. Henderson, Cause- 
way-side 

W\ Swan, 11. ( lerk-st. 
W. Buchanan, Cause- 
way-side 

R. Buchanan, Cause- 
way-side 

Thomas Goldie, Abbey- 
hill 

Johu Musket, 3, Dal- 
r\ m pie- pi ace 
James Thoniaou, Gil- 
ford -park 

Alexander Vatch, Ca- 
nongate 

William Borland, St. 
John Street 

William Ranken, St. 
John’s Hill 

W'alten Wright, High- 
street 

Thomas Knox, 26, El- 
der-street 

George Adam, No. 6, 
George-street 
Robert Stewart, 28, 
Holy-street, South 
hack of Canongate 
James Palmer, James- 
street 

John Hawks, 1, Caltott- 
hill 

Alexander M ( Dona Id, 
17, Cowgate 
R.M‘ Donald. 100, Cow - 
gate 
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Andrew Scott 
Alexander Baird 
John M‘Pherson 
John Tighe 
David Henderson 
Peter Douglas 
Peter Mallen 
James Graham 
Robert Youug 
James Blair 
John Miller 
John Brash 
Robert Meek 
Martin Clark 
Archibald Shellee 
Andrew Aitken 
William Napitr 
W. B. Hilliard 
Charles Johnson 
James Milue 
Walter Wright 
John .Mathison 
Janos Greig 
John Brown 
William Mitchell 
John Kes*»en 
Geo Bruce Anderson 
M.rc Nila 
Alexander ^teven-.on 
Fianns Stevenson 
Charles iVrrier 
John Kinhe 
George Gilhillen 
John A. Thorn 
George Johnson 
Jain* !> \immen ille 
Jaim . (**11111 
Robert 1 urns 
Andrew M‘ Donald 
7 his id Pen ton 
John Gardiner 
William Bremner 
AVilliam Mackay 
Janies Shearer 
K. W. Sutherland 
W. N. Marney 
George Pratt 
Charles Burt 
George Ferrier 
James Line 
John iunes 
William Gerard 
David M ( Gihshan 
W. M‘ Carter 
W. Scroggie 
R. Griffin 
James Boyle 
John CPBuine 
Michael Queen 
John Meddcay 
Robert Storie 
James Boiluu 
Philip Boil an 
Luke Welsh 
Andrew Quin 
Patrick Quin 
James Duncan 
James M‘Laugh!an 
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Roderick M* Donald 
James M ( Gaugbie 
James Douglas 
Peter Quen 
David M‘Coll 
John Ferasen 
Ritchie Lawrie 
John Walls 
James Boyn 
George Mackay 
David Duncan 
Charles Sheriff 
William Aitken 
James Muir 
James Baird 
And. Gun, .*»*>, Castle-. st. 
Jon u Campbell 
A. Williamson 
Edward \l‘Krink 
Richard M‘Leay 
Lewi-. Goodlet 
J *)h ii Why te 
Robert Cockhurn 
James Nasiuvth 
W. Doull 

Alexander Nasmith 
Alexander Duull 
George Nasmyth 
lid w ard Bow ley 
William Gu’line 
William Homier.-on 
John Young 
Alexander Robertson 
Alexander Austin 
Janies Aruott 
A- R mi.iUNoii 
Alexander Luldle 

\\ ilham Ross 
William Gibson 
William Reid 
Andrew Laurie 
D. Anderson, Cause- 
way -side 
Peter Barnet 
George Bryce 
Thomas Scott 
A. Larry 
William Lyon 
James Cunningham 
James 'I hum 
Alexander Stewart 
John Laurie 
W. Davidson 
D. Robeson 
W. Templeton 
George White 
Walter Fraser 
Duncan Ferguson 
Alexander Miller 
Andrew Curtis 
Archibald Ferguson 
John M ( Neil 
George Ormston 
A. Hall 
John Gay 
James Conder 
David Millar 
Thomas Watson 


James Brennen 
Christopher Rodden 
James Slide 
William Oliphant 
Thomas Thompson 
Peter Thompson 
Isaac Key 
John Ritchie 
Robert Hardie 
John Howdon 
J. Brodie, junr. 
George M‘lutosh 
Thomas Baptie 
George Ferguson 
William Horne 
John Salmoiul 
Charles Baillie 
John Lockie 
John W at-on 
John M‘Iiitvne 
Peter Home 
Walter Snowden 
William Robertson 
John Bishop 
James Harwell 
} Thomas M* iris* in 
j \\ iltou Henderson 
j James Johnsloii 
I Robert Allan 
j R. M’Gweu 

• J ost ph Mixon 

I James Chi*holm 
i G. Bk'wd, bookseller 

* J. Hardie and Son 
1 George 11 mhe 

1 Janies Wdlianisou 
\ John Barbour 
G rex die Fraser 
J ‘lines Bi«hop 
( liarles File 
David Lellir 
John Bullie 
David Rennet 
Robert Scott 
Alexander Pringle 
William Fid des 
Robert Paterson 
W. Brown 
David Walker 
Alexander Mitchell 
James Wilson 
William Barras 
James Corualk 
John Right 
David Stewart 
Daniel Doig 
James Wright 
Robert Milne 
William Smith 
James Gairdner 
Johu M‘Canicu 
James Bousie 
John Hope 
George Jhonson 
Alex Jhonson 
William Goldie 
Francis Gilchrist 
Peter Dougherty 


Jasper Brockc 
John Alexander 
John Byas 
D. M ( Donald 
James Crombie 
Peter Sherry 
George Douglass 
James Belcarvea 
James Sutherland 
David Flett 
WiMiarn Bowswald 
William M‘Kay 
Johu Sim, Greenside 
P. Watsou, G.-eenside 
J. Thompson, Greenside 
W. Wat-on, Calton 
Peter Smith, Calton 
John. Stewart 
Johu Watt 
\\ 1 ilium Strachan 
R i urnbnll 
George \\ ilson 
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Samuel M‘Pherson 
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Richard Mellish 
Charles Cathe 
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David Kerr Patrick Carolan 

James Robertson Joseph M'Laughlan 

William Lander 1). Bailie, 105, (Jo w gate 

Hugh M'Kay Thomas Robertson 

James Dimot Johu Murray 

Francis Duff James Grant 

W. Wilson William Bermet, 61, 

Johu Wilson Rose-st. 

John Masou Ewe a Cameron, 186, 

John Line Rose-street 

John Weston Win. Crichton, Rich- 

Donald M‘Kay mond place 

J. Stabs R, M'Ram, Canon-gate 

Robert Gorag Alexander Walker, 6, 

John Dow Gibb’s-entry 

George B. Kennerd W. M' Wilkie, Stock- 
John Blair bridge 

James Wilson William Walace, Ca- 

Jobn Morris non -gate 

Colin Morris William Anderson, Ca- 

Andrew Thompson non -irate 

James Grant Samuel Richard Buidre 

James Walker, 8, Malcom M'lutosh, 64, 
Gibb*s-eutry Grassmarket 

D. M‘ Lead, writer Thomas Carlon, 115, 

John M'Giliivray, Cow -gate 

Leveu-street John Wisharte, 25, 

Andrew Romaldson Cow-gate 

John Rees John Lyon, 2, Salis- 

John Dixon bury-street 

S. Watts Duncan M‘Kae, 25, 

M* Minor, Canongate Richmond -place 
James M‘Pherson James M'L'rae, Higli- 

Wm, Stewarf, Carlton terrace 

George M‘Kay John M'Gregor, Rich- 

Jas. Wilson mond-street 

William Gregorey Win. B> field, Rich- 

Thos. Currie, £Juin-9t. mond-street 
John Black J. Watts, 4 1 , Arthur-st. 

William White John Horrhurg, 12, 

J Jones, Hauover-st. North Richinoud-st. 
Archibald Cross W. Brown, oil, Castle- 

J. Bower street 

Thomas Broedn T. Steat, Grange-place 

John Milke J- Lylie 

William Ta it W. Mortimer, Cause- 

Robert Watt way-side 

John Johuston James Leslee, Cross- 

Thomas Das causeway 

Thomas Wethman John Young, Cause- 

James Aitchisou way-side 

James Gloey, Bed- James Meffat, 1, Cross- 


MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER. 

Gentlemen,— I thank you very sin- 
cerely for this mark of your esteem, 
which, though some persons may be 
surprised at my receiving it, is by no 
means matter of surprise with me. The 
nation in general would naturally sup- 
pose, that the virulence and falsehoods 
of the base newspapers would produce 
some effect upon your minds prejudicial 
to me : your conduct upon this occasion 
will convince the whole country, that my 
judgment was correct, when I despised 
the efforts of those vehicles of slander, 
and relied upon your penetration and 
your justice. 

To make the grasping part of the aris- 
tocracy recoil from its usurpations, and 
loosen its grasp, has long been a prin- 
jcipal object of my labours; and never 
! will I desist from the pursuit until the 
| working man, in whatever calling of 
; life, shall have his full share of the fruits 
i of the earth and of his own Labour, 
i Gentlemen, it was the labourers of 
the South who compelled the Ministers 
to bring in the Reform Bill ; it was prin- 
cipally the great towns that compelled 
them to carry it to the last stage ; and 
it was again those great towns that pro- 
I ilueed the final result. The work ha9 
j been the people's, from the beginning to 
1 the end ; and, for the Reform Bill not 
! to be “ a dead letter ,” the people must 
! still carry on the work ; first, by choos- 
ing proper members where they can ; 
and, above all things, by conning to the 
support of those members who shall be 
found able and ready to support their 
cause in the house. 


ford-street causeway 

S. Scott, High-street J. Scott, Gofford-park 
Peter Spence W. S. M'Kay, 14, Duu- 

Robert Chisholm cane-terrace 

John Rtsdoll Janies Chadwick, 10, 

Peter Yale Buccleugli-street 

James Douglas G G. M* hi tosh, 7 

W. M‘Rae, High-st. 7, Richmond-laue 
James Bracks Robert Maren 

Peter Sim George Pratt 

William Burns John Ferguson 

Jobi. Burns William Smith 

William Scoon John Harriage 

Alexander Tod Alexander Dunn 

Walter Rooaldson Peter Ramsav 

William Shirriff J. Webster, West- Port 

James Paterson James Slater 


I do not say. Gentlemen, that I re- 
ceive an address at Edinburgh with a 
greater degree of pleasure than I should 
receive one at any other place ; but I 
receive this address with very singular 
pleasure, because it gives a contradic- 
tion, in terms the most striking, to the 
assertion of that infamous press whicl 
has pursued me with its viperous tongua 
from the banks of the Thames to ths 
banks of the Frith of Forth. Therefor*, 
Gentlemen, you are entitled to ray pa- 
ticular thanks; in the rendering ycu 
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which, I shall be joined by every true 
friend of our country, from the Isle of 
Wight to the north of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


TO BARON POTTER, 

OF PIPKIN-PLACE, IN THE PARISH OF 
PENDLETON. 

Edinburgh , 15. Oct., 1832. 

My Lord, 

Taken up, as I am here, with one 
thing and another, I do, nevertheless, 
constantly think of Manchester, and 
want sadly to know how you get on 
with your companion, the Mountebank, 
sent down to you by the Sergeant- 
Wilde Ministry ; and also how you get 
on in pumping your neighbours chil- 
dren, and giving them fruit, to tell you 
what I teas at, and how I conducted my- 
self, in their father’s house. Tom, rich 
and vulgar Tom Potter, you said, that 
you would sell the coat off your back 
rather than suffer me to be a member for 
Manchester . Sell it, Torn, as quickly 
as possible ; for I shall be chosen for 
both Oldham and Manchester. 

Wm. COBBETT. 


I am loath to say anything disrespect- 
ful of the author of thi 3 letter : but, 
good God ! how wild is this ! 

Wm. COBBETT. 


Letter from the 7i ight Hon . Sir John 
Sinclair , Bart., to Thomas At t wood. 
Esq., of Birmingham, on the Currency 
Question. 

c< It has been well observed, that money, 
whether it consists of copper, silver, fold, 
u or paper, is merely a matter of convention ; 
“ and if we despise those natious, who have 
“ not advanced from the gross invention of 
“ copper or silver money, to the higher im- 
•< provem .'lit of gold, we cannot hut feel 
u equally surprised, that men distinguished 
“ for their intellect, and with recent expe- 
“ rience before them, caunot raise their 
“ minds yet farther, so as to admit the still 
“ greater advance that is made in political 
“ economy, when paper supersedes gold in the 
“ circulation of a country.” 


Dear Sir, — There is no country 
with which I am acquainted, where the 
subjects of currency, and the nature of 
money, are better understood than in 
Scotland. The celebrated Law, the 
first publicist who attempted to explain 
the advantages of paper circulation, 
was a Scotchman : Paterson, the 
founder of that vast and most success- 
ful establishment, the Bank of Eng- 
land, was a Scotchman ; and it is to the 
knowledge of the true principles of cur- 
rency, now universally diffused through- 
out Scotland, and acted upon as axioms 
by men of every party, that it owes all 
its career of improvement. 

It is to our currency, indeed, that 
we are chiefly to attribute the asto- 
nishing extent to which we have car- 
ried our manufactures and commerce; 
to the same source we ought to ascribe 
the perfection to which our agriculture 
has been brought, insomuch that Scot- 
tish husbandry has, in various respects, 
become a model, which other countries 
are inclined to adopt ; it is our currency 
that has rendered Edinburgh one of the 
finest capitals in Europe, and has ena- 
bled it to increase in splendour and 
extent every day ; while in the remote 
county of Caithness, i he greatest herring- 
fishery in the world is established, 
which, it can be proved, entirely arose 
from our paper circulation. Yet Scot- 
land is naturally a poor and barren 
country ; its soil is unproductive ; its 
climate unfavourable to vegetation ; 
there is no court now resident in its me- 
tropolis ; it enjoys none of the benefits 
which would be derived from the main- 
tenance of a fleet or army, and even the 
greater part of its nobility and principal 
gentry reside in England. In spite, how- 
ever, of these heavy disadvantages, un- 
der which any other country would 
probably have sunk, the prosperity of 
Scotland has increased with unexam- 
pled rapidity, and has risen to an extent 
which I shall endeavour briefly to ex- 
plain. 

At the Union there were only a mil- 
lion of inhabitants in Scotland, and even 
with that low population, scarcities were 
so frequent, that it was seriously dis- 
cussed at that time, whether it would 
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sot be necessary to establish public gra- 
naries, to supply corn for the subsistence 
of the inhabitants when its crops were 
deficient ; whereas now, it is able, not 
only to feed a population of 2, 200, (XX), 
but even to export great numbers of 
cattle and sheep and considerable quan- 
tities of grain to England. 

At the Union the revenue of Scotland 
amounted only to 100,000/.; it now ex- 
ceeds four millions and a half, of which it 
is able to remit above 4,000,0 (X)/. to the 
English Exchequer ; a greater tribute 
than ever was paid by one nation to 
“ the government ” o f another. What 
would be the condition of this country, | 
if that great sum were laid out upon its j 
internal improvement ? And how loud | 
would be the clamours of Ireland, if 1 
heavy a burden were imposed upon her ? . 
What would even England snv, if it hud ‘ 
a tribute of four mil. ions per annum to : 
remit to France * 

I have always been convinced, and 
further reflection has only tended to 
confirm me in that opinion, that the 
whole of this unrival'cd prosperity is to 
be attributed to the «\etem uf represen- 
tative currency (I menu a cun meg >c- 
presenting actual property), which ha* 5 
been fir so many y^urs established in 
Scotland, and which experience has en- 
abled us to bring to such perfec tion. 

Our circulation, for all sums to the 
amount of J/. sterling and upward*, L 
altogether in paper : not a guinea or 
sovereign is to be met with, nor ise\er 
required, except by travellers, u hen they 
are preparing to set out for England, 
where, unfortunately , the mania for gold j 
still exists. This system is attended j 
with three advantages. 1. A sating of; 
from two or three millions sterling, 


which must otherwise have been sent 
to foreign countries for purchasing gold, 
an acquisition, in every point of view, 
except circulation, utterly unnecessary. 
2. The interest of that money, which, 
under a metallic system of circulation, 

1 must have been utterly lost, can now 
be employed, in carrying on manufac- 
tures and commerce, and improvements 
in every branch of agriculture : thus a 
fund is produced, which, in twenty 
years, must have amounted to above four 
millions sterling. And, 3. Funds are 
thence eas’d v procured, for carrying on 
e\er v cnterpiise which holds out a rea- 
sonable prospect of success j nor is 
any u-eful undertaking ever checked 
or nb unioned, foui the inability of 
the currency to expand itself, with the 
crowing wants and necessities of so- 
ciety. 

It was the effect* of tbi* wiscly-regu- 
latcd system, that made the late Lord 
Liverpool ob**er\c, “ that Sro land teas 
the Ih'sl-rnndit toned country in Fill ope f' 
am! yet th.it Man *mau would not see 
that England might derive the same 
:iil\ aniage? from a Mini ar measure, 
lie was s» Manned at the evil.-* which 
an di-rcgulated paper i— m* produced, 

! that be would not attempt, even 
, with the example of Scotland before bis 
eye*, to introduce the* happily adjusted 
^uriency, to which that country owed 
it*- prosperity. Yet so convinced were 
; all Scotchmen of the benefits which 
they derived from their monetary 
‘-vstem, that when Government, misled 
by idle theories, attempted to over- 
throw k, all parties united, with une- 
qualled spirit , in defending their dearly - 
cherished circulation , and i r is kn- 

TIRKLY OWING TO THAT CIRCULATION 
KKIXG l'UKSKUVKD, THAT SCOTLAND DDKS 


* Were it not for this tribute to Err.-land, 
no distress V'ould be experienced by Scotland. 
But Scotland must pay four miliums in gold 
to the English treasury, lor no other species of 
money is receivable there. Scotland, there- 
fore, is most essentially interested, it? restoring 
the paper - currency nj England, as a weans of 
diminishing the heavy but den to which it is 
now luMe. 

It is of equal importance to Ireland, for 
otherwise the Irish will never obtain a fair 
gnee for the commodities they send to Eug- 


xor FK EL, IN THE SAME DEGREE, 
THOSE DISTRESSES WHICH ENG- 
LAND NOW EXPERIENCES. If it 
were possible that some distinguished 
English statesman, or intelligent poli- 
tical economists, would undertake a 
careful inquiry into the actual state of 
Scotland (which by nature is the least 
improvable portion of the empire), they 
would soon be induced to abandon 
those theories which experience has 
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demonstrated to be absurd in their 
groundwork, and ruinous in their effects, 
and to adopt that plan which we have 
ascertained here to be safe and benefi- 
cial. The result would be in the highest 
degree gratifying. It is indeed the only 
thing wanting. 1. To complete the 
prosperity of Scotland. 2. To intro- 
duce improvement into Ireland ; and 3. 
To restore happiness to our colonies. 
England is the great market for the 
produce of all these countries ; but 
from the impolitic circulation establish- 
ed in that country, by which gold, at a 
low standard, is made the sole legal 
medium of exchange, the price of all 
the commodities either raised, or sent 
there to be sold, is so much diminished 
as no longer to yield a fair profit to the 
persons who produce them. 'I he whole 
nation is thus impoverished Hence in 
England money frequently becomes 
scarce, industry is cramped, commerce 
languishes, rents are tin] mid, and taxa- 
tion becomes oppressive ; while, from 
the same cause, dissatisfaction is created 
in Scotland, turbulence in Ireland, and 
her colonies are plunged in ruin. 

And for what do we entail upon our- 
selves this load of misiryr For what 
end have we sacrificed the general inte- 
rests and prosperity of the nation, hut 
to enforce a most ridiculous crotchet, 
that private transactions between indi- 
viduals in the same country cannot be 
carried on, but through the medium of 
pieces of metal, purchased at a great 
expense from foreign nations, and whose 
value, after all, is only conventional ? 
Had a paper circulation been adopted 
in England, simitar in principle to that 
which has been so successfully established 
in Scotland, the miseries with which 
the empire at large has, in a greater or 
less degree, been for several years past 
afflicted, would have been effectually 
prevented, or at least would never have 
reached so alarming a height . Moft 
justly was it laid down by Ricardo, 
41 That the introduction of the precious 
“ metals,for the purposes of money, ought 
“ to be considered as one of the most 
** important steps towards the improve- 
41 ment of commerce, and the arts of civi- 
44 lised life, (and he should have added, 


tc to the procuring of an immense re- 
44 venue,) that had ever been found out $ 
44 yet it was no less true, that with the ad- 
44 vancement of knowledge and science^ 
44 we discover that it would be another 
“ improvement to banish those metals 
“ again from the employment to which, 
44 during a less enlightened period, they 
44 had been so advantageously directed, 
44 and to substitute paper in their 
li room 

I cannot conclude this hasty commu- 
nication, without offering you my most 
hearty congratulations on the approach - 
my triumph of those most essential prin- 
ciples of circulation, which we have so 
long advocated. Were they established, 
the greatest possible improvement, in 
the condition of the empire at large, 
might he fairly anticipated. To their 
adoption, your exertions have mainly 
contributed. 

With best wishes, believe me, 

Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

John Sinclair. 

.’3, George Street, Edinburgh, 

October, 1 83 J. 

N. B. — I may perhaps be tempted to 
trouble you with another communica- 
on on the subject of the currency in 
England, for every part of the British 
empire, and indeed exerv commercial 
country in the universe, is deepl) inte* 
rested in its monetary system, since 
England has become the universal centre 
of circulation and commerce. 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 

LETTER IV. 

Gentlemen, — Our next business is 
to inform ourselxes correctly with re- 
spect to the schemes which, at different 
times, have been on foot for PAYING 
OFF THE NATIONAL DEBT, and 
about which paying off we have, all our 
lives long, heard so much. 

* Ricardo’s Proposals for an Economical 
and Secure Currency, p. 24. 
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We have seen how the debt has gone j yearly taxes was set aside for that 
on increasing from its first existence in | purpose, which part of the taxes so set 
the present day 3 we have seen how the I aside was called a SINKING FUND, 
expenses of the nation and the taxes of j These being words which, as belong- 
the nation have gone on increasing with I ing to our present subject, are of vast 
the debt ; we have also seen that the ' importance, it is necessary for us to have 
increase of the bank-notes has kept pace a clear notion of their meaning. The 
with the rest, till those notes have, at j word Fund , as was before observed in 
last, driven the gold coin out of cireula- Letter II. means a quantity of money 
tion. This last is the evil for which the' put together for any purpose ; and in 
Bullion Committee have endeavoured to the instance before us the word Sink- 
rind out a remedy, and such a remedy i ing appears to have been prefixed to the 
they appear to think that they have word Fund in order to characterise, or 
found, in an Act of Parliament which describe, the particular purpose, or use, 
they propose to be passed, for causing of the taxes so set apart; namely, the 
the Bank Company to pay their promis- purpose of sinking , or reducing , or dimi- 
sory notes in gold and silver in two n idling , or lessening the debt. So that 
years* time. One of our principal ob- the Sinking Fund , of which we have all 
jects in this discussion is, to enable our- j he ird so much, and of which most of 
selves to form a correct opinion as to; us have known so little, means, in other 
the practicability of this remedy, even I words, in words better to be understood, 
at the end of two years ; and as we have, a Lessening Fund; and whether the 
from what has already been shown, good , thing has, in its operation hitherto, an- 
reason to believe, tnat the quantity of s we red to its name, we shall by-and by 
bank-notes, the excess of which has see, if indeed we have not seen enough 
driven the gold out of circulation, can- ; to satisfy us upon this point in the 
not be lessened unless the debt be also 1 increaMng of the debt, as exhibited in 
diminished, it is necessary for us to 1 the foregoing Letter, 
ascertain what has been done or at- The amount of taxes thus set apart, 
tempted, and what is likely to be done, or, to use the words with which we 
iu the way of causing such diminution, must now grow familiar, the Nuking 
From very early stages of the debt 3 Fund*?, which were, time after time, 
indeed, almost from the very beginning established, were in many cases applied 
of it, there w'ere measures proposed for 1 to other purposes than that for which 
paying it off, the idea of an everlasting 1 they were destined or intended. Indeed 
debt, and an everlasting mortgage upon J they seem, for many years, to have been 
the nation's means, being, at first, some- j very little better than purses made up 
thing too frightful for our upright and at one time and spent again at another, 
sensible ancestors to bear. Propositions, without answering any rational purpose 
and even provisions, were at different at all ; and accordingly, the nation does 
times accordingly made for paying off not appear to have paid any great atten- 
parts of the debt, and some compara- tion to them, or to have considered them 
lively small sums were, in the early as of any consequence, until the year 
stages of the progress, actually paid 17 ^ 6 *, w'hen the present GRAND SINK- 
off 3 the debt became less, and Jess ING FUND w r as established by Pitt, 
interest was of course paid upon it Still, who, but a little while before, bad been 
however, as neiu war.' came on, new made Prime Minister, and whose system 
sums were borrowed 3 and as lending has continued to this day. 
money to the Government was found to Gentlemen, we are now entering upon 
be a profitable trade 3 as so many persons apart of our subject, which not only 
of influence found their advantage in the demands an uncommon portion of your 
loaning transactions, the money was attention, but into the discussion of 
always easily enviugh raised. But, yet which you will, I hope, carry such a 
there continued to be a talk of paying spirit of impartiality as shall subdue all 
off the debt 3 and in time a part of the the prejudices of party, and dissipate all 
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the mists of ignorance which have! for gold, and had extended her territory 
therefrom arisen. It is, even yet, im- ! and her sway to a degree which made 
possible tq mention the name of Pitt, j that nation, whose power our forefathers 
without exciting feelings that struggle despised, an object of continual dread 
hard against reason, and that, in some , to England $ when the former partisans 
minds, overcome it. During his ad-jof Pitt see this, as they must, aye, and 
ministration, the nation was divided into \ feel it too, will they still persist in 
two parties, so hostile to each other, ! asserting the wisdom of his plans ; and, 
that both were easily made subservient above all, will they, when they see the 
to his views ; and, it is, with every man debt tripling in amount under his hands, 
who really loves his country, matter of still persist in asserting the efficacy of 
deep regret, that the same, or nearly the his Sinking Fund, and, upon that bare 
same, divisions continue to the present assertion, reject all inquiry into either 
day. the nature or the effect of that celebrated 

It is not for me, who, at one time, scheme? 
really looked upon Pitt as the greatest Let us hope, that in a country boast- 
minister that England ever saw, to ing of the thoughtfulness of its people, 
reproach others, who may still be as there can be but very few r persons so 
ignorant of the truth cs I icas then, for besotted as this 5 and, indeed, it is due 
their attachment to his memory, for to the country to say, there do not 
their high opinion of the schemes of his appear to be any such left, excepting 
inventing, and for their blind adoration amongst those who live upon the taxes, 
of tno u e schemes ; hut when they have, j and whose perverseness arises not from 
as T have, taken a fair and full \iew of their want of information. Put, be this 
all his measures; when they have com- as it may, I am satisfied that you. my 
pared bis deeds with hh professions, his friends and neighbours, who, like me, 
performances with his promises ; when have no interests separate from those of 
they have seen that he added threefold our country, will not, whatever may 
to ou; taxes and our expenditure, and have been your prejudices heretofore, 
that, notwithstanding this, the power and wilfully shut your eyes against the 
the territory of France were extended in truth, and that you will accompany me 
proportion to the sacrifices he called in this inquiry with that great attention, 
upon us to make for what he called re- which, as I before observed, the subject 
sisting her ; when they see that the demands. 

standard of national misery, the poor- j Pitt’s Sinking Fund was begun in the 
rates, rose, during his sway, in almost a J year 17^6, by an Act of Parliament 
triple degree 5 when they see that the j (being Chapter XXXI. of the 26th year 
war, at the outset of which he relied, j of the reign of Geo. III.) entitled — “ An 
in no small degree, for success upomthe Act for vesting certain sums in Co mm is - 
destruction of French assignats, did, at doners, at the end of every quarter of a 
the end of four years, cause the stoppage year , to be by them applied to the reduc~ 
of gold and silver payments at the Bank tion of Ike National Debt” In virtue 
of England, and that its prolongation of this Act a certain part of the taxes 
has led to a state of things, in which a was, in each year, to be paid to certain 
public print devoted to the Government persons named in the Act, as Commis- 
lias described the largest class of E11 - sioners for managing the concern ; and 
glish bank-notes as “ destructive assig - these taxes, together with the acctamu- 
nals when they sen this, and when lations upon them, have been, as for- 
they see that the national debt, which merly, called a Sinking Fund . 
he himself called “ the best ally of It is no matter what was the amount 
France ” when they see that that debt of the sum, or sums, of money, thus to 
which he found at two hundred millions be set apart out of the taxes, and to in- 
and odd, he left at six hundred millions troduce particulars of that sort would 
and odd, while France, during his wars only embarrass our view. Suffice it to 
against her, had exchanged her assignats know, that certain sums of money, 
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being a part of the taxes, were set apart, 
and that, with this money, together 
with its growing interest, the commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Sinking Fund 
Act, were, at stated periods, and with 
certain limitations in their powers, to 
redeem the debt as fast as they could, 
the word redeem having now come into 
fashion instead of the word pay off. It 
is of no consequence what were the 
periods, what were the days of the week 
or the times of the moon, when this 
work of redemption was to be performed. 
The effect is what we have to look 
after ; but, in order to have a clear 
view of even that, we must see the 
manner of doing the thing, the manner 
of redeeming or paying off the debt ; 
for, without that, we shall be continually 
exposed to be bewildered and deceived ; 
and, indeed, we shall be quite unable to 
form anything like a clear notion of 
what the sinking fund really is. 

The Commissioners, with the money 
thus put under their care and manage- 
ment, were to purchase up stock from 
individuals, which stock would then 
become the property of the nation . But, 
stay. We must go gently on here, or 
we lose ourselves in a moment. We 
must, indeed, not proceed a step further, 
till we have gone back to Letter II, 
and have taken another look, and 
refreshed our memories as to what 
STOCK means. Having done so, we 
may proceed by repeating, that the 
Commissioners were to go to work with 
the money lodged in their hands, out of 
the taxes, and purchase up stock . We 
have seen, in the Letter just referred to, 
how stock is made ; we have seen how 
Muckworm lent his money to the 
Government $ we have seen how he 
got his name written in a booh in return 
for his money ; we have seen that stock 
is nothing that can be seen, heard, 
smelled or touched ; we have seen that 
it signifies the right of receiving interest 
upon money lent to the Government, 
which money has been long ago ex- 
pended ; we have seen the operation by 
win a Mr r swoKM became possessed 
of stock ; and lastly, we have seen our 
neighbour, Farmer Greenhorn, pur- 
chase two thousand pounds’ worth of 


Muckworm’s^ stock, which the former 
bequeathed to his poor daughter Griz- 
zle. 

Now, then, observe ; the Whole of 
the stock, of which the National Debt 
is made up, is exactly the same sort of 
thing as this two thousand pounds’’ 
worth of stock, belonging to Grizzle 
Greenhorn. There is a book in which 
a list of the names of all those persons 
is written, who have, like Grizzle, a 
right to draw interest from the Govern- 
ment out of the taxes ; against each 
name in this list is placed the amount 
of the sum for which the person has a 
right to draw interest. Some have a 
right to draw interest for more and 
some for less. And the*e sums make 
up what is called the National Debt. 
Of course, the sinking fund Commis- 
sioners, in order to pay off the National 
Debt, or any part of it, must pwr- 
chase up stock from individuals , or, in 
other words, pay them off' their share of 
the debt . If, for instance, Grizzle Green- 
horn has a mind to have her two thou- 
sand pounds to lay out upon land, or do 
anything else with, she sells her stock, 
and, if it so happen, she may sell it to 
the Commissioners ; and thus, as they 
pay her for it with the nation’s money, 
it is said, that, by this transaction they 
have redeemed (by which 1 should mean 
paid off) two thousand pounds of the 
National Debt. Grizzle, who was the 
creditor, has got her money again ; she 
has no longer any right to draw interest 
for it j and, of course, you would think, 
that, these two thousand pounds 1 worth 
of debt were paid off, and that the na- 
tion, that we the people, bad no longer 
any interest to pay upon it ; you would 
naturally think, that we were no longer 
taxed to pay the interest upon this part 
of the debt . 

Greatly, however, would you be de- 
ceived ; cruelly deceived, if you did 
think so; for, notwithstanding the Com- 
missioners have redeemed these two 
thousand pounds, we have still to pay 
the interest of them every year ; we are 
still taxed for the money wherewith to 
pay this interest , just in the same wag 
as if the two thousand pounds worth of 
debt had not been redeemed at all, but 
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still IteUmged to Grizzle Greenhorn ! 
This is an odd way of redeeming ; an 
odd way of paying off; do you not think 
it is, neighbours ? We have before seen, 
that the National Debt is a mortgage 
upon the taxes. It is constantly called 
so in conversation, and in writings upon 
the subject. But, should not either of 
you, who happened to have a mortgage 
upon your land or house, think it strange 
if, after you had redeemed a part of the 
mortgage, you had still to pay interest 
upon the part redeemed as well as upon 
the part unredeemed ? TO REDEEM, 
as applied to money engagements, 
means to discharge , to set free by pay- 
ment. This is (he meaning of the word 
redeem, as applied to such matters. It 
sometimes means to rescue or to ransom, 
from captivity, from forfeiture, or from 
peril of any sort, by pacing n price. 
But, in every sense in which this word 
is used, it always implies the setting 
free of the object on which it operates ; 
and, when applied to a mortgage, a 
bond, a note of hand, or a debt of anv 
sort, it implies the puying of it off. 
Hoiv, then, can the two thousand 
pounds' worth of debt, purchased from 
Grizzle Greenhorn, by our sinking-fund 
commissioners, be said to be redeemed 
by us, if we .are «■ till taxed to pay the 
interest upon it, and, of course, if it be 
not discharged, and not set free ? 

Nothing, at first sight, appears more 
plausible, nothing more reasonable, no- 
thing more clear, than the mode above 
described, of redeeming the debt by 
purchasing from the several individuals, 
who, like Grizzle Greenhorn, own the 
stock or the debt, their respective shares 
thereof. And the operation is as simple 
as any thing can be. For the sinking- 
fund commissioners having, for in- 
stance, received two thousand pounds 
from the tax-gatherers in virtue of the 
Sinking Fund Act, go and purchase 
Grizzle’s stock ; they give her the two 
thousand pounds 3 her right to draw 
interest from us ceases ; her share of the 
stock or debt is redeemed or paid off ; 
and her name is crossed out of the book . 
Ah 3 but alas ! the names of our sinking- 
fund commissioners are written in the 
book instead of hers ! Aye 5 we have to 
pay the interest of the - two thousand 


pounds to them instead of to her 3 and 
our taxes on account of this which is 
called the redeemed part of the debt, are 
just as great as they were before this 
curious work of redemption began. 

“Well, then,” you will say, “ what 
I does this thing mean 3 and what can it 
have been intended for ? Why, to speak 
candidly of the matter, though the 
thing was an invention of Pitt, under 
who>e sway so much mischief came 
upon this nation, I believe that the 
thing was well meant. I believe that 
it was intended to free the nation from 
its debt. But, I am satisfied, that it 
has been productive of no small part of 
the evih which England and which 
Europe have experienced since its in- 
vention j for, by giving people renewed 
confidence in the solidity of the Funds 
or Stocks, it rendered Government 
borrowing mo^e easy ; and, of course, 
it took from the minister that check to 
the making of wars, and the paying of 
foreign armies, for the want of which 
check the expenses and taxes and debt 
of the country have been so fearfully 
augmented, to say nothing, at present, 
about the dreadful changes which those 
wars have made in our affairs both at 
home and abroad. 

To produce such effects w r as, how- 
ever, certainly not the intention of the 
scheme. The intention was, that the 
sinking-fund commissioners should, 
with the money put into their hands 
out of the taxes, purchase up stock, or 
parts of the debt belonging to indivi- 
duals 3 that the parts so purchased up 
should not cease to exist; that they 
should he written in the Great Book 
under the name of the commissioners 3 
that the commissioners should receive 
the interest upon them, instead of its 
being received by individuals as before ; 
that this interest, as fast as it came into 
the hands of the commissioners, should, 
like the money paid to them annually 
out of the taxes, be laid out in purchas- 
ing up more stock from individuals; 
end that the thing should go on thus, 
till the last of the stock, or debt, got 
into the hands of the commissioners; 
when, of course, the Government might 
burn the Great Book, and the National 
Debt would be paid off. 
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This scheme was very pretty upon 
paper ; it made a fine figure in the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the day ; 
and looked quite solemn when embo- 
died into an act of Parliament. There 
was, to be sure, when people looked into 
the matter more closely, something 
rather whimsical in the idea of a nation’s 
paying interest to itself • something very 
whimsical in a nation’s GETTING. 
MONEY by paying itself interest on its 
own stock. Many persons thought so, at ; 
the time, and some said so; but the* 
formidable tables of figures made out: 
by court calculators, and the flowery! 
and bold speeches of Pitt, soon put all' 
such persons out of countenance, and 
reduced them to silence ; or exposed 1 
them to the charge of faction and dis-,' 
affection and disloyalty. The country,* 
infatuated with its “heaven-botn mi- 
nister, ’’ became deaf to the dictates of 
common sense; and, with as much' 
fondness as the mother hangs over her! 
smiling babe, it cherished and fostered 
the fatal delusion. j 

As the execution of the sinking-fund 
act proceeded, more and more of the 1 
stock, or parts of the debt, became of 
course entered in the great book in the 
names of the commissioners. Hence 
arose a new denomination in our na- 
tional money accounts ; namely, the 
redeemed debt ; that is, the parts of the 
debt, as aforesaid, purchased up by the 
commissioners, was now called the“?r- 
deemed debt a phrase which contains 
a contradiction in itself. But, still, it 
was unavoidable ; for, it was not paid 
off • it was bought up, but we had still, 
and have still, to png interest upon it ; 
and, therefore, it could not be said to be 
paid off; for, it would be folly too gross 
to pretend that wc have paid off a 
debt or a mortgage, for which we were I 
atill “paying interest. If, indeed, the 
parts of the debt which were purchased 
up by the commissioners had been at 
once done away, and we had ceased to 
pay interest upon them, then those 
parts would have been really icdee/ned. 
If, :or in.,. Vince, Grizzle Greenhorn's 
two thousand pounds’ worth of stock 
bad been crossed out of the great book, 
and had not been inserted in it again 


under any other name, that two thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of the debt would 
have been redeemed in reality. This 
is the way in which the sinkfhg fund of 
the American States operates. They 
raise yearly a certain sum in taxes ; 
with that sum they purchase up part of 
their debt; and then that part of th« 
debt ceases to exist in any shape what- 
ever. The next year they raise a like 
sum in taxes, and again purchase up 
parcels of the debt. And thus they 
proceed, having every succeeding year, 
less and less interest to pay upon their 
d(bt . This is real redemption ; this is 
real paving off. But the way in which 
we proceed bears no resemblance to it ; 
nor has anything in common with it, 
except it be the name. 

Let us before we proceed any further, 
take a view of the increase of the in- 
terest that ice have to pay upon the debt. 
We have seen in Letter III., how 
the debt itself has gone on increas- 
ing But we have not yet taken a look 
at the increase of the INTEREST: 
though this is very material, and, in- 
deed. it is the only thing belonging to 
the debt worthy of our attention. The 
statement of the amount of the debt it- 
self is of no practical use, except as it 
serve? to illustrate, to render more 
clear, the part of the subject upon 
which we now are. tor, as we have 
seen, the debt is nothing more than a 
right possessed by certain persons, 
called stockholders, to draw interest 
from the nation : or, in other words, 
to take annually, or quarterly, part 
of the taxes raised upon the people 
at large. Let us, therefore, take a look 
at the progress of this interest. 

When Quf.en Anne came to the 
throne, in 1701, the annual in- 
terest ou the National Debt was 1,310,942/. 
When George i. came to £ the 

throne, in 1714 3,351,358 

When George 11. came to the 

throne, in 1727 2,217,551 

When George ill. came to the 

throne, in 1760 4,840,821 

After the American War, in 1784, 
and just before the making of 

Pitt’s Sinking Fuud 9,669,435 

the latter end of the Anti-Ja- 

At ecu in War, in 1801 21,779,018 

For the last Year, that is, 1809.. 32,870, 608 
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There are included in this sum 
“ charges for management ; ” and, as 
we have bofore seen, there is some of 
the debt (small portions) called the loans, 
or debts, of the Emperor of Germany , 
and of the Prince Regent of Portugal , 
which it is possible they may repay us ; 
but this is, as it is called in the ac- 
count laid before Parliament during the 
last session, the “ Total charge on ac - 
“ count of debt , payable in Great Bri- 
“ tain.” And, let me ask any sensible 
man, what consequence it can be to us 
what the debt is called, what conse- 
quence by wliut name the different sorts 
of it may go, so that the interest upon 
it still goes on increasing, and so that 
we have to pay the whole of that in- 
terest out of the taxes? 

IV hen Pitt’s sinking fund was esta- 
blished, there was a lime fixed when 
the interest should begin to be dimi- 
nished. I mean, a time was fixed, when 
the people should no longer pay taxes 
to defray tjie interest upon the stock, or 
parts of the debt, which should ajtcr 
that time be purchased by the commis- 
sioners. The time so fixed was 1H)S, two 
years ago. The year was not named in 
the Ac t $ but it was known to a certainty ; 
because this ceasing to pay interest w a- 
to begin when the interest upon the 
stock, or parts of the debt, bought up, 
together with the sums paid to the com- 
missions out of the taxes, should amount 
to a certain sum (four millions annually); 
and as the sums to be paid to them 
were fixed, it was a mere question of 
arithmetic when the paying of interest 
would cease agreeably to the terms of 
the Act, as expressed in the XXth 
clause, as follows : “ And be it further 
“ enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
“ that whenever the whole sum annually 
“ receivable by the said commissioners, 
“ including as well the quarterly sum 
“ of two hundred and fifty thousand 
“ pounds herein before directed to be 
4< issued from the Exchequer, as the 
“ several annuities and dividends of stock 
“ to be placed to the account of the said 
“ commissioners in the books of the 
“ Governor and Company of the Bank 
(t of England , by virtue of this Act, 
“ shall amount in the whole to four 


millions annually, the dividends 
u due on such part of the principal or 
“ capital stock as shall thenceforth be 
“ paid off by the 6aid commissioners, 

“ and the monies payable on such an- 
“ nuitics for lives or years as may after- 
" wards cease and determine, SHALL 
“NO LONGER BE ISSUED AT 
“ THE RECEIPT OF HIS MA- 
“ JETTY’S EXCHEQUER, but shall 
“ be CONSIDERED AS REDEEMED 
“ by Parliament, and shall remain to be 
44 disposed of as Parliament shall direct.” 
In what way it might have been supposed, 
that Parliament, in its wisdom, would 
dispose of these parcels of redeemed debt , 

I shall not, for my part, presume to 
hazard a conjecture ; but, as wa9 before 
observed, it was easy (the sums being 
ginen) to ascertain the time when the 
provision in this clause would begin to 
operate ; aud that time was, the year 
180S. 

There was another Act passed seven 
years later (1792), allotting more of 
| the taxes to the same purpose (Chapter 
52 of the 32d >ear of Geo. III.); and 
still the same provision was made; 
namely, that when the produce of the 
sinking fund should amount to four mil- 
lions annually, all the stock, or parts of 
the debt, that should be purchased up 
by the commissioners after that time , 
SHOULD NO LONGER HAVE IN- 
TEREST PAID UPON IT OUT OF 
THE TAXES ; but that these parts 
of the debt should (mark the words) 
“ be considered AS REDEEMED.” 
And so they would. They really, in 
that case, would have been redeemed ; 
but the word redeemed is now applied, 
even in the accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment, to those parts of the debt bought 
up by the commissioners, the dividend, 
or interest, on which parts, IS STILL 
ISSUED AT THE EXCHEQUER; 
that is to say, is still paid out of the 
taxes ! And all this goes on amongst 
44 the thinking ” people of England ! 

But what was done in the long-ex- 
pected year IS08 ? What was done 
when the year of promise came ? This 
is the most interesting part of this most 
curious history ; but, as to bring to a 
close the whole of the discussion re- 
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lating to the sinking fund would ex- 
tend this letter to double its present 
length, 1 think it better to make the 
remaining part of it the subject of 
another letter, beseeching you, in the 
meanwhile, to make up, by your pa- 
tience in the perusal, for whatever want 
of clearness may be discovered in the 
writer. 

1 remain. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

State Prison , Newgate, 

Thursday , 14 th Sep, 1610. 


{To be continued .} 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, Oct. 12, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

THOMAS, C., Bristol, corn-factor. 
WATLING, J., and R. K. Vurlev, Bread- 
street-hill, dry suiters. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ANKRETT, J., Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer. 
BENNETTS, J., and N. Robins, Guimi-lake, 
Cornwall, grauite-merchauts. 

DAWES, IJ., Birmingham, cuny comb-maker. 
AlOSSMAN, J.,Maulden, Bedfordshire, sneep- 
dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

FRASER, J., Glasgow, tea-merchant. 
MALCOLM, J., Glasgow, merchant. 

REID, G., Glasgow, merchant. 


Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1632. 
INSOLVENTS. 

CARTER, H., Hastings, Sussex, chemist. 
WHEELER, S.A , Birmingham, wine-merch. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ANDREWS, J., Strand, tailor 
BUCKSTONE, J. jun., Gainsford- street, 
Hor«lydown, lighterman. 

CLARK, W., Blackburn, Lancashire, draper. 
COUPLAND, J., Liverpool, tailor. 
EDWARDS, A., Oldham, Lancashire, retailer 
of spirits. 


EDWARDS, D., Milford, Pembrokeshire, and 
North wick, Gloucestershire, h utter- inerch. 

GlLLER,T.,PendIeton, Lancashire, publican. 

JONES, J., otherwise J. Peers, late of Devon* 
street, Liverpool, builder. 

MERCEROT, W. C., Ludlow, Shropshire, 
horse-dealer. 

NAYLOR, D., Manchester, carpet- man ufacL 

SMITH, G. B., Liverpool, joiner. 

THORPE, T. G., Miltou-st., Dorset-square, 
fish-sauce -manufacturer. 

WELLS, A., Kenuington-place, Vauxhall, 
surgeon. 

W'EST, J. W. and J. H., Turuer’s-square, 
Hoxton, brewers. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Oct. 15. — 
We had a good supply of wheat from Kent 
and Essex this morning, but very little fresh 
in from the Suffolk coast; the sale was brisk, 
at an advance of from 2s. to 3s. per qr., arising 
from a demand from the northern counties, 
which, witli what was taken off by the town 
millers, cleared the market of the finest new 
wheat, hut there was not the sarftc briskness 
in old, although higher prices by 1a. to 2$. per 
qr. were obtained lor the first qualities. 

The supply of barley was large from the 
above counties, besides a few cargoes from 
Norfolk, and prime malting samples, as well 
as the stained sorts for distilling, supported 
the terms of last Monday ; but the middling 
descriptions of blight, such as were rather 
l>elow malting quality, were exceedingly heavy 
sale, and 2s. per qr. cheaper. 

White and grey peas <old at last week's 
prices, but did not go off Ireely, the supply 
being rather large of each sort. 

The continuance of abundant arrivals of 
oats from Ireland causes adulncssin the trade, 
and the prices of this day week could only be 
obtained for small quantities to needy buyers. 


In beaus and other articles there was no 
alteration. 

Wheat - 56s. to 58s. 

Rye 32s. to 34s. 

Barley • 26*. to 28s. 

■ ■■■—fine 3.‘»*. to 36s. 

Peas, White 38s. to 40s. 

" ■ Boilers 42s. to 44s. 

« ■ Grey 34s. to 36s. 

Beans, Small 38s. to 40s. 

■ Tick 32s. to 34t. 

Oats, Potato 21s. to 22s. 

Feed 19s. to 20s. 

Flour, per sack 50s. to — s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new , . . 50s. to 52s. 
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Pork, India, new. . . . 130s. Od. to — i. 

— » Mess, new • . • 76s. Od. to — a. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast . • . .80s. to 82 s. per cwt. 

Carloyr 82s. to 84s. 

■ — ■■■■ Cork 82s. to 84s. 

■■ ■ ■ Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 

— — ■ Waterford. • 76s. to 80s. 

■ ■ Dublin . . s. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 50s. to 78s. 

— — Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. . . 44s. to 50s. 

■ ■■ ■ Edam 48s. to 60s. 

— ■ Gouda ...... 40s. to 42s. 

Hams, Irish. ....... 55s. to 80s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— Oct. 15. 

This day’s supply of beasts was great ; of 
sheep, lambs, and calves, moderately good ; 
of porkers but limited. The trade was, with 
each kind of small stock, rather — with beef 
very — dull ; with the former at fully, the 
latter at barely, Friday’s currency. 

About two-fifths of the beasts were Irish — 
chiefly small half-fat steers and heifers — for 
the most part from Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and the Loudon 
marshes : about one-fifth of them short- horns 
—chiefly steers, and heifers — for the most part 
from Lincolnshire and Leicestershire ; another 
fifth about e<Pal numbers of Herefords, Devons, 
and Welch — principally North Wales runts; 
and the remaining fifth about equal numbers 
of Scots, Staffords, Towu’s-end cows, &c., 
from sundry quarters. Full three-fifths of the 
sheep and lambs were Leicester half-breds, 
of the South Downs and Hereford, with some 
few of the old Berkshire crosses ; about oue- 
fifth pure South Downs ; and the remaining 
fifth about equal numbers of Kents, Kentish 
half-breds, old Leicesters, and Lincolns; with 
a few horned Dorsets, Welch, black-faced 
Aberdeens, &c. 

Beasts, 3,627 ; sheep and lambs, 19,580 ; 
calves, 161; pigs, 190. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Oct. 19. 

The arrivals this week are large. The 
market dull, but without any alteration in 
prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. 1 ) 1 ri * 1 Sat * | Won - ITuealWed. I Thur. 
Cons. Aud. J | 84$ 84$| 84 | 84 | 84 J F3J 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition, 

COB SETT’S Spelling-Book; 

( Pi-ice 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

This 1 have written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3$. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. James Paul Cobbett. — Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italiau. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONO MY. -I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best aud simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 

4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, & little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6 d. in bds. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; ou the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees aud Underwoods. Price 145. bound 
iu boards. 
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* 7. YVM'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 

RICA.— The Price of this book, iu good print 
and on fine paper, is 5i. 

8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions far the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5 s. 

9 L TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of .Tillage ami Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cobbett. Svo. Price 15r. 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND . A new 

edition. Price 8d. 


18 i A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 

CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the r Crop ; and also 
an accouut of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. Gd. 

19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in tho'.e lountiio. 
Two volumes, bound iu hoard*. The Price of 
the first tolume is 4s. Gd. The Pi ice oi the 
second tolume Gd. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, dun., Student of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Price 3 a\ (id. boards. 

1-2. MR. JAMES PAULCOBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2$. (id. 

J3. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : I. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. TheSluggirJ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
XJuuatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. Gd. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY ; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.** Price 6 d. * 

14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 

# TlONS. — This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that 1 leave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s., and the manner of its execution is, 
] think, such as to make it lit lor the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13$. i n boards. 

lS. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of Englaud, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5 s. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By John 
M. Cobbett. Price 4s. in boards. 


Lately published , Price 4i. Gd., extra bo aids , 

JOURNAL 

OF 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

AND ALSO IN PWiT OF 

TRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being 

From Paris, through Lyous, t^ Marseilles, 
and, tlicncc, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Koine, Naples, and Mount Yesuwu» ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 

The space of time being. 

From October 1828, to September 1S29. ; 

CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour ; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 

AND ALSO 

An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, iu the several 
States. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. . 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


Printed by *Yilham Cobbett, Johnsnn'a-court : nod 
published by bim, at 11, Bolt-court, Keel-street. 
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mercenary, mean and cowardly wretches; 
but not enough, and never enough, of 
the people of Edinburgh, of all classes, 
with regard to their conduct towards 
me; and, self-gratification aside, this is 
a matter of very great importance, 
in a public point of view; because, 
somehow or another, no matter how 
it has happened, but, somehow or 
another, my name has become iden- 
tified with certain great measures, in- 
volving a total change in the manner of 
conducting the affairs of this kingdom. 
No matter how it lias happened j but it 
is so. Therefore, Lord Grey, if he be 
not blinded by the set who surrounri 
him, must, in tin's one fact, see quire 
enough to induce him to believe that 
it is utterly impossible that the Govern- 
ment should proceed at all, if it attempt 
to get along without making something 
like that soil of change for which I have 
so long been contending. I beseech 
him to think of tiiis matter seriously ; 
and not to imagine that this unequivocal 
popularity of mine is a thing confined to 
the breasts of the iror lung people. It 
was not of these that the audiences at i 
the theatre of Edinburgh were emu- < 
posed. It was not with these that 1 J 
was inxiteu to dine in that city of; 
science of all sort?. The popularity did , 
not, and could not, arise ft om any cause 
other than that which I have stated. J 
knew not one single soul in tiiat city ; 
my notification in the Register that 1 j 


solely to tbe favour with * which my 
political principles and ray well-known 
endeavours and intentions, are viewed. 
Perhaps Lord Grey does not think it 
worth his while to read my Register ; 
if so, that is his fault and not mine : if 
he do, let him ponder well upon what I 
have now said, before he listen to the 
advice of those who would make him 
believe that he can get on with a re- 
formed Parliament without making any 
great change . 

In returning, now, to my most de- 
j lightful tour : upon leaving Edinburgh, 
along the very finest turnpike-road that 
l ever saw, the cause- ways on the sides 
of which are edged with white stone, 
and the gutters paxed as nicely as those 
of a street; in leaving Edinburgh we 
came close by the castle, which 1 had 
not seen at so short a distance before, 
and up into which I would not go, see- 
, ing that there were soldieis there ; for 
| merely speaking to any one of whom 
(lie choosing to swear that I had 
! endeavoured to seduce him to desert, or 
quit his po^t) I might have been hanged 
by the neck till 1 u as dead, according 
to a law, originally drawn up by Scott 
Eldon, passed for the life of the “ good 
old king/’ revived again (on the motion 
of Scott Eldon) when his worthy 
eldest son came to the throne, and now 
kept in full J >rce by the liberty -loving 
Whigs!' 

This castle, like the church, is 


intended to go to Edinburgh, brought ! built upon a rock, which rock is 


me a letter from Messrs. Chadwick and very lofty, and almost perpendicular ; 


Ireland, merchants, whom I had so that it is a most interesting and 
neither ever seen or heard of before in magnificent spectacle, especially if you 
my life. The price of entrance at the are on any eminence at a little distance 
theatre was, on account of the high from the dty ; infinitely grander and 
charge made for the use of it, a great more interesting than St. Paul’s from 
deal higher than I could have wished, Battersea Rise. I remember no- 
and necessarily excluded working men ; thing of the sort equal to it, except the 
and yet that theatre was crammed full view of Lincoln cathedral. As you 
from the beginning to the end. There come out of the city you see the very 
was nothing in my writings ; nothing pretty and convenient port of Leith, 
in my character, except that it had been about a mile and a half away to the 
vilified more than that of any other right; the Frith of Forth is before' 
man that ever lived ; nothing in my you ; the beautiful county of Fife on 
station in life; no possibility of my the other side of that; and theliigh- 
cver being able to make a return for any lands rising up in the distant view, 
favours received. Therefore, my recep- Just at coming into the country, losing 
tion and my treatment are to be ascribed sight of the water, you get into the 
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estate of Lohl Roseberry, which is one Dunfermline, which 'is now a place 
of the finest estates of Scotland. It has for the manufactory of table-cloths and 
everything; line fields, fine pastures, table-covers, contains about twelve or 
fine woods, immense tracks of beautiful fourteen thousand inhabitants, and is, 
turnips, stack-yards with a hundred , like all other manufacturing places, 
stacks in each ; all, however, rendered more abundant in small and mean 
mournful to me by the sight of the houses than in houses of a different de- 
thrashing-machine and of the beggarly . scription. It is, nevertheless, a good 
barrack, in which are doomed to Jive solid town, and is to return one member 
on oats, barley, peas, and potatoes, those ! to Parliament, who is, they say, quite 
without whose labour all this land worthy of its sensible and spirited inha- 
would be worthless,, having neither bitants, a good portion of whom, in spite 
woods, nor stacks, nor turnips, nor | of a dreadful alarm about the cholera 
herds of cattle, nor flocks of sheep. morbus, attended in a chapel, from the 
After just seeing the top of Lord pulpit of which I harangued them on 
Rosebkrry’s house, which lies down the necessity of driving out at the door, 
pretty nearly to the Frith, ip a fine or tossing out of the window, any can- 
glade between two lofty woods, we j didate who, offering himself as their re- 
came to the Qukkn’s-Ferry, took leave ; presentatiue, should hive the audacity 
of our friends, and sailed across the to tell them, that it was beneath him to 
Frith, in a large boat, which took us pledge himself to do that which they 
over in about ten minutes, seeing the . wanted him to do fur them. After the 
mouth of the Frith away to our right, harangue, I spent a most pleasant even- 
and seeing four large men-af-war lying i ing (which 1 made too long) amongst 
in ordinary about a mile up to our left, j thtse intelligent and zealous men of 
In that direction, too, we saw the grand ; Dunfermline, and promised to send 
mansion of Lord IIopetown, in a very them a small collection of my books for 
beautiful situation, in a well- wooded the use of their Political Union) which, 
park, forming part of his immense es- i I shall do as soon as I get home, 
tate, which is, they say, another of the j This town is celebrated for the 
finest in Scotland. The.^e descriptions abbey that formerly was here, and has 
do not accord with my former ideas of ( been the burial place of several of 
Scotland, though 1 knew that there 4 the Scottish kings, particularly of the 
were some Aery fine lands and places renowned Robert Bruce, whose tomb 
in this country; but it is my business is just opposite the pulpit in the church, 
truly to describe that which I have and whose names are written, or rather 
seen, paying no regard whatever to the letters of then} are fixed up round 
what I formerly thought upon the sub- ! the spire of tins church, 
ject. ■ j From Dunfermline I had engaged 

From the North Ferry to Dux* 1 to go to Falkirk, which, together with 
Fermi. (xe, the country, which belongs, ! other places, is now to send one mem- 
1 am told, chiefly to Lord Moray, and ber to Parliament. We left Duxferm- 
then farther on to Lord Elgin, and is link about noon on Tuesday, the 16\ of 
in the county of Fife, the country is October, had to go fourteen miles toKix- 
nearly level; the laud not so good as cardine, a little town on that side of 
that in East and Mid-L(Jtiiian, but the Frith of Forth, and then to cross 
still very good ; the farms large as he- ! the ferry to go to Falkirk, at a distance 
fore; the turnip-fields prodigiou- ; and of six miles from the ferry. The land, 
uniformly good beyond description; upon leaving Dunfermline, appears to 
this being the country for turnips, be- be as line as any can be in the world ; 
cause the FLY never destroys them as the pastures very tine, and also the trees ; 
it does in England ; which, when they within the reach of fish ; and there is 
hear it, will make English farmers cease wanted nothing, apparently, that God 
to wonder that the crops are so uni- | himself could have given to mail except 
formly good. j fuel ; and that is here given in coals, 

E 2 
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which may be dug out of every field, pastures. I told you before, that the 
and which are so cheap as to be hardly single men lived in a sort of shed, which 
worthy of being accounted a part of the is here called a “ bout hie ; and the 
expense of a family. Vet, in the midst farmer upon this farm living near a 
of all this, how fares the man who la- town, and being said to use his people 
hours on the land ? What share of its 'rather better than the common run, 1 
produce does he enjoy? The?e ijucs- J wished to see with mv own eyes the 
lions must receive their answer in an- \ 4 ‘ boothie ,f upon this farm and the men 
other address to the chopsticks of the j in it. 

South. I The custom here is for men to 


COB BETTS ADVICE 

(2nd ADDRE-fc) 

TO THE CHOPSTICKS 

or 

KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, HWIPSIHRE, 
WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE. BERK- 
SHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 1H'< KINO 
HAMSHIkE, NORFOLK, SUM OLK, 
JESSEX; AND OF A La THE OTHER 
COUMlEs IN LiiE SOU 111 OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Glasgow, l'J. October, 1S.32. 

Mv Friends, 

In mv former address I described to; 
you how the wait led labourers of Scot- 
land were treated, in what places they 
lived, and what they lit ed upon : 1 am 
now going to describe to you how the 
single men live ; I mean the farming 
men, who are what the law calls ser- 
vants in husbandry. I mentioned to 
you before, that the e men are lodged, 
a parcel of them together, in a sort, of 
a shed, and that they are never sullered 
to eat or drink, or even set* their foot in 
the farm-hou^e any more than the oxui 
or the pigs are ; but 1 had not then ex- 
amined the matter with mv own eyes 
and ears, which I now have done ; and 
I shall, theref ;re, now give you an ae- 1 
count of the whole thing, and shall give j 
you my advice how to act so as to pre- 1 
vent yourselves or your childien from j 
ever being brought into the same sta»e. 
CJn Tuesday hist, the l(Ph of this 


plougii with a pair of horses ; to go 
out at dayhght 5 come in at twelve 
o’clock, and stay in till two ; then go 
out again and plough till night; and I 
have seen many of them at plough till 
sun-set. Coke of Norfolk brought this 
practice from Scotland to Norfolk ; and 

I it has spread o\er a good part of Eng- 
land. Itisawiv bad piactice, though 

I I adopted it for some* lime, and, I found 
, it no advantage to me. while it was a 

great slavery both to the hor-es and the 
men. 

I w r ent to the “ buniltiv " between 
twelve and one o’clock, in order that I 
• might find the men a: !.. one, and see 
J what they had for their d nner. I found 
: the “ bout flic ” to be a Miod, with a fire- 
p'ace in it to burn coals in, with one 
, door-way, and one little window. The 
| floor wa« the ground. There were three 
j wooden bedsteads, nailed together l.ke 
j the berths in a barrack-room, w ith boards 
for the bottom of them. 'The bedding 
! seenud to be very coarse sheeting with 
j coarse woollen tilings at the top ; and 
all seemed to be such as similar things 
must he where there is nobody but men 
to look after them. There were six 
men, all at home; one sittinguponu 
stool, four upon the sides of the berths, 
and one standing talking to me. Though 
it was Monday, their beards, especially 
of two of them, appeared to be some 
days old. There were ten or twelve 


month, I went to the farm of a Farmer bushels of coals lyin/ : n a heap in one 
Reid, near the town of Dunfermline, corner of the place, which was, as near- 
The land is as fine as man ever set ly as I could guess, about sixteen or 
his eyes on, having on it some of eighteen feet square. There was no 
the finest turnips that you ever saw ; back-door to the place, and no privy, 
and ther^ b'dng in the stack-yard about There were some loose potatoes lying 
three-score stacks, perhaps, each con- under one of the berths, 
tainins: from fifteen to twenty quarters Now, for the wages of these men. In 
of corn ; flue oxen and hogs in the the first place the average wages of 
yard, and fine cows and sheep in the these single farming men are about tea 
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pounds a year, or not quite four shillings 
a week. Then, they are found pro- 
visions in the following manner : each 
has aflowed him two pecks of coarse 
oatmeal a week, and three “ chopping *' 
of milk a day, and a “ ckoppin '* is, 

I believe, the half of one of our pin's. 
They have to use this meal, which 
weighs about seventeen pounds, either 
by mixing it with cold water or with 
hot ; they put some of it into a bowl, 
pour some boding water upon if, then 
stir it about, and eat it; and they call 
this 13 ROSE ; and you will be ^urc to 
remember that name. When they use 
milk with tin* meal, they u-e it in the 
same way that tl.ev do the water. 1 
saw some of the brose mixed up read) 
to eat ; and this is by no means bad 
stuff, only there ought to be half a- 
pound of good meat to eat along with 
it. I lie Americans make 44 brose ” of 
the corn-meal ; but tlieu, they make 
their bro-L with milk instead of water, 
and they send it down their throats in 
company witn buttered becd-steaks. And 
if here was some bacon along with the 
brose, I should think the bro^every pro- 
per; because, in tin* country oats are 
more ea.-iiv grown in some parts than 
the wheat l*. These men were not 
troubled with cooking utensils. They 
had a large iion saucepan and five or 
six brose-bowls *, and are never tumbled 
with those clattering tiling**, knives, 
forks, plates, vinegar-cruets, salt-cellars, 
pepper-boxes, mustard-pots, table- 
cloths, or table.-.. 

Now, I shall not attempt any general 
description of this treatment of those 
who make all the crops to come ; but 
I advise you to look well at it ; and 1 
recommend to you to do everything 
within your power that it is lawful for 
you to do, to show your hatred of, and 
to cause to suffer , any one that shall at- 
tempt to reduce you to this state. The 
meal and the milk are not worth mote 
than eighteen-pence a week ; the shed 
is worth nothing ; and here are these 
men, who work for so many hours in a 
dfty, who are so laborious, so obedient, 
so civil, so honest, and amongst the best 
people in the world, receiving for a 
whole week less than an American la- 


bourer receives for one day’s work not 
half so hard as the work of these men. 
This shed is stuck up generally away 
from the farm-yard, which is surround- 
ed with good buildings, in which the 
cattle are lodged quite as well as these 
men, and in which young pigs are fed 
a great deal better. There were three 
sack*- of meal standing in this shed, just 
as you t*ee them standing in our farm- 
liou.nes tided with barley- meal for the 
feeding: of p’gs. The farm-house, 
standing on one side of the yard, is al- 
ways a sort of gentleman’s house, in 
winch there are seier.il maids to wait 
upon the gentleman and lady, and a boy 
to wait upon them too. There is,gene- 
i ally, a 13 A I LI FF upon these far ms, who is 
very often a relation of the farmer; and, if 
lie be a tingle man, he lias cither a small 
“ boot hie ” to himself, or a place boarded 
off in a larger 44 hoot hie and he is a 
sore of a sergeant or corporal over the 
common men, who are continually 
under his eye day and night ; and who 
being (irmly bound for the year, cannot 
quit their service till the year is out. 

It is from this source that the" aj/ricitf- 
tuml (jentlniufi /* as they call themselves, 
in Eigland, have been supplied with 
Scotch Bailiffs, who are so justly de- 
te-ted by you. The Scotch landowners, 
who suck up and carry away almost the 
\\ hole produce of the earth, have told 
the English landowners how they ma- 
nage the matter here. The English fel- 
lows find that they can get nobody in 
England to treat men in such a way, 
and, therefore, they bring them up from 
Scotland, and they pick out the hardest 
and most cruel fellows that they can find 
in Scotland ; so that we have not, by 
any means, a fair specimen, even of 
Scotch bailiffs ; because nineteen twen- 
tieths of them would not do the savage 
things which the English tyrants want 
them to do. Well enough may you 
complain of Scotch bailiffs; and, 
wherever you find one, you always find 
the employer to be a grinding, hard- 
hearted man, and I advise you to have 
your eye upon every man who has a 
Scotch bailiff; for, you may be very 
sure, that his intention is to bring you 
down to the shed and to the brose ; to 
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prevent you from ever seeing knife or cottages and gardens), as I ever went 
fork, or bread again, and to have you through in all my life. At four or five 
considered as being nothing better than j miles from Dunfbrmmnh we come to 
the cattle. !a long village, called Tory- Burn, the 

I shall address another paper to you houses in general having no up-stairs ; 
before l leave Scotland; and in the , all the buildings extremely ugly and 
meanwhile it is right to tell you that j mean ; and yet the village is manifestly 
every good man in this country (aiuBfche | in a state of rapid decay, many of the 
far greater portion of them are very ! house* being empty, and many of them 
good men, indeed) detest these agri- | tumbling down. This village, we per- 


cultural tyrants as much as you and I 
do. The tyrants take the produce of 
the land and cam it all away, ami treat 
worse than horses and clogs those who 
make the produce to come. When a 
labouring man offends one of these 
tyrants, lie is doomed to starve, nr to 
get away out of the country ; and the 
poor creatures go away from some of 
the richest lands in the world, and get ! 
into England to beg ; and then they are j 
sent back again as vagrants. And this, 
my friends, is the state to which it has 
been attempted to reduce the labourers 
of England. Have vour eyes open ; j 
be resolved to maintain all your rights ; 
be reso/vte in it ; and then you will not 
only preserve yourselves from this hor- 
rible degradation ; but vou will re-cue 
from it your oppressed fellow-subjects 
and brethren, the labourers of Scotland. 


ceive as soon as we quit it, has been 
principally created by the fishing ; for 
here we find ourselves, with the Frith 
of For i h clo-e down by our left, and 
I we see little houses here and there 
all along the shore. A little farther 
on we see the woods of Cu cross, down 
to ou»* left near the water ; and upon 
i the road where we are, we come to a 
mansion, and pretty place, called Tory. 
Here we are getting amongst old 
friends , for here resides Sir John Ers- 
ki.nk, brother ami successor of Jsir 
James Ekskine (and not Sir William, 
as 1 thought,), who is now dead, and 
succeeded by his brother John, and 
which SirJvMKft was husband No. 1. of 
our Lady Lot is a Fagkt, who, as the 
nevvspape s told us, and as t he courts 
decided, had No. 2. in Sir George 
Murray, who i* now ennvasshig fora 


I am your faithful friend, .scat in Pektusiiiki., just over the lulls 

Wm. COBBETT to our r, £bi ! The newspaper, and 
, the courts to >, mav have belied her 


Directing (as I hereby do) my pi inters 
to print ofT, in the same manner as di- 
rected last week, ien thousand copus of 
this address to tiie chopsticks, with 
price a pntny at the bottom of each, 
and with intimating to my readers that, 
by application at Bolt-court, they may 
have them at five shilling* for a bun- 
dled, or fifty for tlnee shillings; with 
these matters thus settled, I now pro- 
ceed on. my journey from Dunfeum- 
lj.\e to Falkirk ; the land on both -ides 
of the road extiemely fine. We do not, 
for several miles, see the Frith of] 
Forth , but it h not far to our left, j 
The farms aie very fine; turnips sur- j 
prising »y fine; la»ge woods; rows of i 
trees by the siues of the road ; the trees | 
vigorous and fresh and lofty ; as beau- 
tiful a country, taken altogether (abat- 
ing only the want of vine- covered 


lady-hip; and in that case I shall be 
singularly happy, if she will afford me 
the minus to send over the world a 
. contiadifinu with regard to this affair; 

, for 1 have long felt a particular interest 
i in the affairs of her ladyship, who is, to 
make use of the words of a friend at 
Dunfermline, “ amongst the most 
, 4 ‘ fascinating of all the fascinating crca- 
, “ lures in this world ;” besides which, 
she is, in some respects, a person be- 
longing to the people j ami 1 do not 
think the worse of myself for being a 
sort of shareholder in a case like this. 
My Lord Cochrane used to say, “ That 
“ a man might cat mutton till lie be- 
44 came a sheep.” And a lady may eat 
taxes till she becomes taxes, however 
fascinating she may be on the outside. 
This fascinating creature, though the 
daughter of tlic Earl of Uxbridge, and 
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the sister of the Marquis of Anglesea, 1 
had one pension given her while she 
was a maiden, and another at her mar- 
riage to Sir James Euskine. And Buk- 
dett, when he was a noisy patriot, and 
when he was teaching us the necessity 
of “ tearing the leaves out of the ac- 
cursed Red Boult,'* with just as much 
zeal as he is now praising the King and 
the Queen, and urging the people of 
Bath to elect a placeman who ivas 
nursed on sinecure pap, u*»ed never to 
omit to mention the particular case of 
our fascinating Lady Louisa, though 
he might as well have mentioned Lady 
Juliana Hay, whom little Saxcho, his 
colleague, at once brewer and right 
honourable privv-counsellor, led to the 
altar a little while ago from the pen- 
sion-list, where she had been sticking 
for twenty -one years at the least , though 
the daughter of one marquis and the | 
sister of another, l’aith ! she may be I 
sticking on the pension-list yet, for any- 
thing that 1 know to the contrary ! But 
we will know all about this by-und-bv : 
we will have bright Lord Altiiorps 
reasons for heaping money upon these 
ladies while th'se who till the land 
live upon <f brose,” and while those 
who make the clothing have not half 
enough to eat. Aye, and we will put 
Daddy Burdett to the test, too. We 
will see whether he will help to tear 
the leaves out of the Ci accursed R»d 
Book whether he will help to en- 
deavour to produce so much of an equit- 
able adjustment as may induce the 
brewer privy-counsellor to give us back 
the amount of the receivings of Lady 


place as any to be found, about the 
Isle of Wight or the Southampton 
Water. It was impossible for me to see 
it without thinking of the New- forest, 
Netley-Ajibey woods, and particularly 
of that Holly-hill at which once 
resided that Lord Cochrane, who was 
born at this Culross, it then being the 
estate of his father; and to reflect on 
whose treatment always fills me with 
indignation inexpressible, knowing as I 
did, and as l do, that, even if the thing 
imputed to him had been a crime, he 
was innocent of that crime ; and re- 
membering, as I do, all the base means 
that were u*>ed to render him despicable 
in the eyes of the people, whom lie had 
served in Parliament with more zeal 
and fidelity than any man that I have 
ever known, my Lord Radnor only 
excepted ; and who was more capable 
and more disinterestedly disposed to 
serve his country in arms than any man 
that I have ever known in my life. 

Before we get to Kincardine, where 
we are to cro*>s at the ferry, we go 
oxer about a mile or so of poor heathy 
ground, thousands upon thousands of 
acres the like of which any one may see 
in my native county of Surrey. Here, 
a few miles to our right, we see the 
I Ociull hills, running along from east 
to west, and dividing the county of 
Fife from the county of Perth. These 
hills are not called Highlands , though 
they are tery lofty. As ‘we approach 
| Kincardine, the view is by far the 
finest that I ever beheld. We are in 
| the midst of beautiful land on each side 
of us; the hills before-mentioned con- 


Juliaxa. tiriue rising to our right; on our left 

Quitting Tory, which is a very pretty we have the Frith of Forth, and then 
place, we come, a little farther on, to the fine level lands between that and 
the very beautiful house and park of | Falkirk, and at the back of those rising 
Sir Robert Preston, who is now the 
owner of Culross, which lies away to 
our left on the side of a very beautiful 
bend in the Frith of Forth, in a little jour right and in our front/ the Jfjjlh of 
detached part of the great county of Forth takes another fie^utifuiybefid, 
Perth, and divided from it by the with flat lands on the suite 0f*itf * t thfen 
small county of Clackmannan, from the come hills rising one abq*G an^ttyifcr, a#& 
chief town of which Lord Erskine took behind those, we see,^t Vfc , di&ajaefe, 
his title. Culross is a very beautiful perhaps, from twenty to 
spot. Rising up and bending round by tops of the Highlands c all ecrate^B e n - 
the side of the water. As beautiful a chocan, Ben-Liddi, Craig-Benyon 


up the very high hills which 11 ’ dmae’ the 
county of Edinburgh from ’ those of 
Peebles and Lanark ; while, a little to 
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(all of them conical mountains of a 
prodigious height); and, lastly, the tip of 
the if lofty Bkn-Lomoxd *' itself, which 
really seems to touch the sky ; which 
has been the subject of so many sonnets 
and so many songs, and the s)llables 
composing the name of which arc as 
sweet and as sonorous as the mountain 
irself is majestic. Very near to the 
little town of Kincardine, where the 
ferry is, is a very line house, built by 
Lord Keith, looking down into the 
Frith of For rn. We crossed the ferry in 
five minutes ; and, getting into a post- 
chaise which met us by appointment, 
we proceeded to Falkirk o\or a level 
country, called I lie carve of Falkirk, 
just like the Fens of Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire ; and, apparent 1\, 
producing, like them, everlasting crops 
of wheat and of beans Here they dig 
coals everywhere ; and close by Fal- 
kirk there is the famous Cakkox iron - 
foundery. Before we get there, there 
is a eountry-hou^e, oi our right, called 
Kinnaird House, which wa*» the place 
of residence of the funou-> trawl! i\ 
Mr. Bruce j and, to the honour of the , 
people here, they seem to reverence the 
place on that account. The Caruo.n 
works, prodigious they are, natural!} 
brl ng a numerous working population 
about them ; and here is Mich a popula- 
tion, differing in no material respect 
from those of the manufacturing town** 
of Lancashire, Staffordshire, anu York- 
shire. 

Before we got into Falkirk, we 
crossed the famous canal which con- 
nects the waters of the Atlaxiic with 
those of the German Ocean, coining 
out of the Frith of Forth, and ending, 
as we shall by-and-by see, in the 
Clyqjb, between Greenock and Glas- 
gow. The manner in winch a thing so 
apparently wonderful has been effected, 
neither my taste nor my time will in- 
duce me to endeavour to describe : it is 
sufficient for me to know that the tiling 
ist anclsufficient for the far greater pait 
of my readers to know, that, by the 
means of this canal, goods, of any 
weight, are much more easily sent from 
GjtEEXocKand Glasgow to Edinburgh, 


j than from London to Barnet or to 
! Uxbridge. 

| At Falkirk, my friends (Brougham 
| and Tom Potter will say that “ they 
! are fools," but it is the FACT that we 
. ha\e to do with), rang the church bells 
in honour of my arrival, and received 
me with a hcaity shout at the door of 
the hotel. Now, stop a bit. Is it not 
worth while for Lord .Grey to think a 
little about this, and t<> turn aim in to 
that which 1 more particul irly address 
to him in the early part of this article r 
As to gabbling, hair-nruined, fcclosoliz- 
ing Brougham and his crew ; as to 
poor spiteful things like the tallow- 
man and the brewer privy- counsellors ; 
as to these creatures, who know 
that they must be nothing if my doc- 
trines and my propositions prevail ; as 
to these creatures, ail the addresvc* 
presented to me ; all the honours with 
wlreh 1 have been receded, by thou- 
sands upon thousands of w hom l knew 
not a Mngle soul ; all the heaps of money 
(more than sixty pounds a night) paid 
tor going to applaud me at the theatre, 
eu:i at Edinburgh. All these, and all 
the rc-t which I lmt e still to idatc up 
to this day, will, with the “ /< r/oso/eis,” 
the tallow'- man and brewer priv\ -coun- 
sellors only operate in this \\,\y. Per- 
1 ceiling that if my doctrine-* prevail, 

, they must either go to rake the kennel 
or black shoes, they will think of nothing 
but of means which they think ca 1 cil- 
iated to counteract me j they will be 
racking their stupid skulls for tricks and 
| contrivances to be carried on in conjunc- 
itinn with, and by t lie instrumentality 
of, such creatures as the Potters and 
Baxter and Shuttle worth and their 
| companion the Irish mountebank; 

; through the means of which very iden- 
! tical reptiles, they have now' been send- 
ing pamphlets (bearing tit a name of i/wir 
' mountebank companion) to their corre- 
spondents in Edinburgh, Falkirk, 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock; 
these pamphlets pointing out particu- 
larly my writings (when / was in Phi- 
ladelphia) against Muir and the other 
Scotch reformers who were transported 
by Pitt and Dun das ; the stupid Pot- 
, ters and Baxter and Shuttleworth, 
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not seeming to think it possible that 
those writings are seven-and-thirty 
years olt] 5 that I was then only thirty 
years old myself, or theieabouts ; that 
I wrts then lining in a country where 
an all-predominant Fienv/t party 
praised INI oik and hi-; companions ; and 
that il.at was enough, and ought to 
ha\e been enough for me, who was an 
Fnr/iisIuHfiu, and who know nothing at 
all about the meii's or demerits of Mna 
and hi" affair; toe \ulgar and rich sots 
of Marie hester not seeming to think it 
possible th.it i!i* Scotch had discern- 
ment oncMiijh to perceive thc*e tiling- : 
all thee \crnon.thc Pckoei'i «, 1 iium!’- 
sox s, the Ilonnoi -i:s, the lVrrKU.>, 
and the like, not forgetting SE II LEAN T 
WILDE. and hi** brother Judge Dex- 
]m a , whcs/ exploit.- in the ca-e of 
Funner Boyr* and poor Took, and in 
the ca^e of the puor 7 '<[(;]}* too, m i\ 
pos&ihL >ct ho remcmbjred : that all 
the«e vermin should -ce no prospect of 
escape from something or other un- 
pleasant, unless 1 c.m he put down, and 
tli.it tin y should entertain the hope of 
aceoiPpli-l.hig the thing; seeing that 
their stupidity i- equal to their spite, is 
ot no more con-equcncc to the public, 
than it is whether l crush a parcel 
of cnckroaclu s with my foot, or 
sweep them into a fire with a broom ; 
hut, what the \ iews and EXPECTA- 
TIONS of my Lord Grky are, with re- 
gard to this matter, is of tremendous 
consequence to the. whole notion, and 
•particular!^ to wy Lord Grey him seif. 

I shall rciurn to this matter bv-and- 
by, when I have proceeded further with 
the account of my tour. At Falkirk 
I lectured from the pulpit of a chapel, 
as I had done at the tow n of Dcxfkkm- 
link ; spent a very pleasant iwening in 
a company of most respectable trades- 
men of the town, with whom I sat up 1 
so much beyond my usual hour, that 1 
had not time to breakfast before I came ; 
off at eight o’clock in the morning, 
when I departed amidst the cordial 
farewells of very numerous friends. At 
first, the flat land continues for a mile 
or two, on our way from Falkirk to 
Glasgow ; but soon after we get upon 
high land . The English reader will 1 


[ take care not to confound high lands 
iwiih Highlands. The former are like 
Hampstead and High gate, and Epsom 
downs, compared with the lands ap- 
proaching the Thames ; but the High- 
lands are chains or groups of mountains 
in variety of forms nnd of heights, such 
as the imagination can never form to 
itself: they are rocks , the base of some 
of which is many miles across, and the 
points and edgi s of which, when not 
actually lost in the clouds, seem to 
touch the sky. This distinction my 
readers w ill be so good as to bear in mind. 
We were now, then, upon some of this 
high laud: and, with the exception of 
t tie litt’e bit which I mentioned in Ber- 
wickslnrc, and the. still smaller bit 
in Fifi.su u: u, 1 now, for the fir&i time, 
saw poor land in Scotland. Here it is 
generally a sour clay. The ground is 
too big’.;, and too cold for oaks ; and, 
as no oilier trees I ke clay, even thing 
of tlie tree kind is scrubby. In some 
places there is peat. In one part of the 
journey, we passed by Bonny-MiiR, 
which means pretty-moor ; on an accu- 
sation for designing to assemble a rebel 
army on which, the Scotch reformers 
Milieu d so cruelly in 18 * 20 , when, as was 
then said, the infamous spies were so 
numerous that every nufn looked upon 
1 every other man as a spy, unless he 
pcrronalh knew him. These “ paternal '* 

. exploits of the 1 11 ING, in the exposing 
of which, and in defending the Scotch 
reformers, I only was heard, was for- 
; gotten by the shuffling fellows at the 
j Three Gulden Balls at Manchester, but 
it was not forgotten by the good people 
| in Gotland ; and particularly by tiie re- 
formers in Glasgow, who sent me a 
written \ote of thanks in 1820 , and 
who now, joined by nine- tenths of the 
whole community, have been showing 
their gratitude to me in person. And, 
do those muckworm creatures, the 
Potters, the grubbing Tadcastf.r fel- 
low's, imagine that, merely with their 
promises to pay printed upon bits of 
paper, and with their three golden balls ; 
and do cackling Shuttlkwoiitd and 
pompous Baxter and full-blooded 
Yankee Dykii ; do the) imagine, that 
the)-, with the aid of a mere real moun- 
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tebank player, coming piping hot from that I, who had been so constantly en- 
thecauldron of Sergeant WILDE, being gaged in pursuits of a quite different na- 
the fellow-labourer of “ our Charley " in ture, should understand so minutely 
London ; do they imagine, art* they such ! every little circumstance belonging to 
complete brute beasts to imagine, that | the raising and harvesting and curing 
they could persuade, n it the Scotch ! and vending of Imps; an astonishment 
people (for the thought would be wor- which was, doubtless, removed when I 
thy of death !) Out even one single half- . told him, that the first work that f ever 
dozen of Scotch ploughmen, or Scotch did in my life, was to tie the hop-shoots 
weavers! If I, wherein the Court of round the bottom of the poles with 
Kings Bench, and hating the group of rushes; and that even as soon as I 
Whig Ministers before me, *tood in could stand upon my feet, those feet 
need of all my contempt to relieve me used to help to trample the rushes 
from the danger of suffocation at the (spread upon the floor for the purpose, 
thought of / mutiny away from the . in order to make them pliant to tie 
“ Greys and the Bkougiiams and the j with). Seeing that I had ihus begun at 
Lambs and the Kuaskli.s what, oh | the very bottom of the business, his 
God! what am 1 to >tand in need of , wonder must have ceased that 1 under- 
to prevent me from expiring at the J stood so much about hops. After show- 
thought of being choc ked for one mo- ing him, that, if the infernal duty were 
ment in my course by such nasty creep- taken off, which cos/s more in the vol/ec - 
ing things as the IViteks and the tion than its gro-s amount ; aftershow- 
SuurTLEW'oRTiis and the Baxters ! j ing him the monstrous effect of this 
We came by the stage-coach ; and in i limderancc of the gift of God coming to 
the coach there were three \eiy sensible our hands ; after making it clear to him 
and polite gentlemen, one of whom, a that the brewers of Loiniicrch ale 
very nice young man, was a hop-mer- | would h:i\efor nine- pent*", instead of 
chant and wine-merchant; and as, three shillings, the hop*, w hit h they now 
somehow or another, he began to s;iy u*c, if tin-, monstrous piece of looh ryon 
something about hops, I took an oppor- the part of the Government were put an 
tnnity of showing off im at-omv-ex'.en- end to; after ihi-* 1 bragged a little 
give and minute knowledge of the tub- (about having been born in tno parish of 
ject, from the planting of the plant to j Fakniiam, wh.ch produces the best hops 
the bagging and selling of the hops, in tbe universe, feeling hold, seeing that 
naming paiticular places eminent for no Kentish or Sussex or Worcestershire, 
the gruvvtti of the article. I3v-aid- l»v , . man was present. For, there is a ten- 
the gentleman began to talk politics; ; derne>s upon this subject, w hich scarce- 
froni participating in which I carctullv J ly falls slant of that when a young lady 
abstained, sitting as silent and looking of fortune is the object of rivalship. My 
as demure, as tnecountiv people sax, a« amanuensis, who is a Sussex man, was, 
girls who have made a slip in i heir time to mv perfect convenience on the out- 
do at a chrb'cning, there being n baby side of the coach ; or, it is very likely 
in the case in both instances. But, b\- that 1 should have been less forward to 
and-by, the conversation began to turn indulge in this little instance of human 
upoiumvself, and i thought it necessary vanity. I promised this young gentlc- 
to lake the earliest opportunity to up- man, that when lie came to London, I 
prise the gentlemen of n>\ identity ; and would take him down and show him 
the hop-merchant having said, “ 1 the plantations and the people in my 
should like to hear him speak,” 1 said, country which was very beautiful, and 
you do hear him now, Sir: an explu- where he would see hop-works in their 
nation took place of course ; and, what- highest perfection. Jf he should see 
evei might be the sentiments of any one this, 1 hereby repeat my invitation, just 
of the three, all was very pleasant. The observing, that it will be as ? veil if, 
hop-merchant then came back to our while he is there, he does not say any- 
old subject, expressing his astonishment ( thing to excite a suspicion in the minds 
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of the people that he thinks that it is the same pains are not bestowed in mak- 
possible that there may be hops in ing mutton fat here as are bestowed in 
some part or other of the world equal to England ; and the same may be said of 
the Kakxham.” Guarding against the beef ; and the reader recollects that 
lhis t 1 will warrant him a most cordial the Scotch youth, who came to meat 
recept on. IKknsington, would not eat his break- 

When we got to Glasgow, we alight- last that my daughter had prepared for 
ed at a hotel 5 and though 1 was en- him because the beef was 41 very fot 
gaged to take up my quarters at the 1 and, really, my rage upon that occasion 
house of Mr. David Bkll, Clyde I would have been less violent, if I had 
Buildings, as 1 had not breakfasted, known that the general taste of his 
I therefore set to that work at the countrymen was against very fat meat, 
inn, without lo->s of time, upon every- Thej>e little black-faced sheep, which 
thing that is good, hut particularly upon may easily he made as fat as you please, 
some tender beef-steaks : a thing which shall some of them march into Surrey, 

I have not met with before in more than or he carried in a steam-boat; and my 
one out of ten beef- .steak join in my , Lord Holland, who has been eating 
life; and, 1 may well stop here to this mutton to my certain knowledge 
observe, that which I have omitted be- | tlwse twenty years, ought to have told 
fore, that all the beef that I have tasted I’.s the secret Ionic ago. 1 think a flock 
in Scotland has Ik en excellent, hap- of tho-.e little sheep and a drove of these 
pears to come trom the l.ttlc oxen, little oxen, are amongst the most pleas- 
which the Highlands semi down in »*uch ing sights that 1 ever beheld, 
drove- ; ami a sc-'re of w inch, please So much for the meat of Scotland; 
God to give me life, I will have next and now 1 am talking about victuals, 
year in Nuriev. 1 jdmuld suppose tii.it let me observe, lirst, that the wheaten 
these i i ■ tie oxen, when well fitted, ! bread, of which there is an abundance 
weigh about twente seme, winch L ! in all the towns, is just about as good 
about the weight of ;i Hampshire hog [as it is in London; that, besides this, 
eighteen month'* or two yean* old. The • thereareoat-cakcs made very thin, which 
J ems arc, of course, small compared j are very nice things of the bread kind, it 
with the gencml n n of beef in London. , Le ng understood that 1 am speaking of 
A sirloin appears to be no \eiy great ' Mich as are made in the houses of gen- 
deal larger than a loin of large veal ' th men, merchants, and persons who 
rump and all. The meat is exceedingly [do not very rigidly adhere to the saving 
line in the grain ; and these little ere a- i of expense ; lor the re are some of these 
ture3 will fat. whore a Devonshire or | cakes which rank with the “ brose” 
Lincolnshire ox would inlf starve. My . mentioned in the former part of this 
project is to get a score of them, let ! ai tide. Then the oatmeal, when ground 
them run upon the common till tl e j and dieted in a nice manner, is made 
corn-tops and blades are fit to cut ; then ( info porridge, just in the same manner 
feed them with them; after that v\ it h as the Americans make the corn meal into 
mangel-wurzel or Swedish turnips, and ! tan sit, and it is eaten with milk just in 
have them fat as butter in the months the same manner. Every morning but 
of March, April, and May. I have never one, while 1 was atEdinburgh, it formed 
seen a piece of pork in Scotland, and the principal part of my breakfast ; and 
there are very few pigs to be seen, 1 greatly preferred it, and should always 
though 1 saw in Berwickshire a little of prefer it, to toasted bread and butter, 
the half wild breed ; that breed having to muilins, to crumpets, to bread and 
been brought from the Mediterranean buiter, or to hot rolls. This is the 
by my Lord Lauderdale’s son or living in Scotland, along with plenty of 
brother. The mutton at Glasgow is eggs, very fine butter, and English 
chiefly from the black-laced Highland cheese ; and everywhere you see a suf- 
slieep ; and, if it have age (four or five neiency of good victuals (including 
years old) it is exceedingly fine, though poultry and game) 5 you see it without 
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ostentation 5 you see it without being | the City of Glasgow, built in a style, 
compelled to sit whole hours over it ; and beautiful in all wavs, very little 


you see everything good and every- 
thing sensibly clone with regard to the 
victuals ; and as to the drink, just as in 
England, you always see ten times too 
much of it ; and 1 verily believe that 1 
shall be the first human being that ever 
came into Scotland, and went out of it 
again, without tasting wine, spirits 
beer, or cider. Even body drinks too 
much; and it is not just to reproach the 
working people with drunkenness, if 
you, whose bodily exertions do not tend 
to provoke thi M, .-et them the mis- 
chievous example, by indulging in drink, 
until habit renders it a sort of necevary 
of life. While 1 a’ l the world seem 
astonished at the w nidcrfnl labours that 
I am performing new, 1 feel that l am 
leading a \ erv lazy lire. The reason i>, 
that I am alivavs sober ; alwavs vvi.l 
(whatever the Poitekk may think of 
it) ; and, therefore, alwavs tit to be 
doing somethin !} , and alwavs wanting 
to be doing something. 

I shall lose sight of my “ t< vr'' pre- 
sently, if I do not come ba* k to it. 1 
had scarcely Ik gun my hrcnkfj»t. w hen 
the room was crowded with friends i 
who, in consequent* of a mistake which 
I had committed, had gone to another 
inn to receive u e. To name individual** , 
in such a case would he improper, when 
all were equally entitled to my thank*. 
As soon as 1 was ready Mr. Hell brought 
a carriage, and took me home to his 
elegant and pleasantly situated home, 
in which I now wiite ; from which I go j 
to-morrow by the strain- boat to Grei.x- 
ock, and to which 1 shall return, aher 
having been cl (the knock, Paisley. 
and Hamilton ; and then, in a day or 
two, set off to England bv the way of 
Carlisle, stopping a day at Oldham, 
and another at Manchester, hunting 
out the Potters from their hole by way 
of episode. And now what am 1 to say 
of this Glasgow, whicli is at once a 
city of the greatest beauty, a com- 
mer r :al town, and a place of manufac- 
tures also very great. Lt is Manches- 
ter and Liverpool in one (on a smaller 
scale) with regard to commerce and 
manufactures; but, besides this, here is 


short of the New Town of Edinburgh. 
The new Exchange is a most magnifi- 
cent place ; and, indeed, the w hole of 
the city, compared to which the plas- 
tered-up Regent-street is beggarly, is 
as fine as anything that L ever saw, the 
New Town of Edinhirgii excepted. 

1 The whole is built of beautiful white 
! stone ; and doors, windows, and every- 
' tiling, bespeak solid worth, without any 
. taste for ostentation or show. The ma- 
nuf.ici tiring ] art, with the tall ehimnevs 
' and the smoke, is at the east end of the 
city, and somewli.it separated from it; 
so that there i^ very little smoke in 
J.»l\**go\v. The river Clide rim- down 
through the c*«ty ; and ships come up 
and lie by tin* wharfs tor the better part 
of a mile. Gooes are here taken out or 
•dtipiid with tie greatest convenience. 
Ilighir up than the point to which the 
shins tome, the e are three bridges, 
winch cr.ws the ( lmh:, for the conve- 
nience of going quickly I mm one side 
of tbc c:ty to the other. li\ the side of 
the river, above the bridge**, there is a 
place mudctlly called Gla-i.uw (irm;.v, 
containing about a hundred E.igHsli 
acres of land, which is in very fine 
green sward, and r- at all times open 
for ihe citizens to go to for the r recre- 
at'on. 

I lav ing three lectures to deliver here, 
and having engaged t (• go to Gu uknoc k 
flic day alter tlie delivetv of the third, 

I had no time to walk about ; but Mr. 
Hi i.l has been so good a* to take me 
round in a carnage, that l might not 
go away in a stale of ignoianee with 
regard to the extent and character of so 
important a place. I w ill give an ac- 
count of this pleasant ride, by inserting 
' a paragraph, from the G<asf;ow Ckro- 
1 iiicfe . of this dav ; to Mr. Prentice the 
editor of which, f take this opportunity 
■ of expressing my ben thanks for a 
, series of civilities, far too great for me 
| to repay in an adequate manner : 
i “ On Thursday, Mr. Cobbett, accom- 
“ p anied by Mr. Bell, in a carriage and 
“ pair, visited various part , of the city. 
“ Setting out from Clyde Buildings, 
“ they proceeded by Carlton Place, 
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“ along the Old Bridge, and then i “ Mr. Cobbett very much admired the 
“ westward by the north side of the ! “ room, the buildings, and the arcades 
“ river to York-*treet, up that street to j “ of the Exchange. He then proceeded 
“ Argyle-street, thence to Buchanan- “ westward along the Trongate and 
“ street, up St. Vincent-strect, Hope- “ Argyle-street, up Queen-street to 
“street, and West George’s-stre^t, “ Upper St. Vincent-street, and alighted 
“ round Blythwoon-square by Mon- “ to meet a party at dinner at Mr. John 
“ tague-place, down Bath-street, frouii“ Boyle Gray’s. On passing the George 
“ which Mr. Cobbett saw the shipping “ Hotel, George- square, Mr. Cobbett 
“in the canal at Port-Dumlas. Pro- ; observing two soldiers on duty ex« 
“ feeding down Buchauan-street by St. i“ claimed, 4 What are these soldiers do- 
“ Vincent-place, round George’s-square j “ ing there V which was explained to 
“ by South Ilanover-strcet, and Ingram- “ him. Altogether Mr. Cobbett express- 
“ street to the Royal Exchange, where j “ ed himself much pleased at the extent 
“Mr. Cobbett arghted, and walked and appearance of Glasgow. We 
“ round the Great Room. Mr. Cobbett “ understand he will leave this city to- 
“ expressed much admiration at the j “ morrow for Greenock, but will return 
“splendour of the building, and the '/‘again heie. Mr. Cobbett will, very 
“elegance and extent of the Great i “ probably, vRit some other establish- 
“ Room, 'the party then proceeded I “ meats and places in Gla c gow oil his 
“ down Queen-street, Argyle-street, “return.” 

“ Glassford-stieet, Ingram--treet, Mon- 

“ trose-street, GeorgeV«treet, to the Ci cruock, 21. October, 1832. 

“ University , where Professor Mylne After lecturing at Glasgow, on 
“received Mr. Cobbett, and showed Wednesday, Thursday, anti Friday 
“him tiie Museum, the (.liege, the nights, I set off by the steam- bo at for 


“ Faculty-hall, &t\, all of winch Mr. j this town yesterday morning at eight 
“ Cobbett seemed much plea-ed with, I o'clock, accompanied by tny kind and 
“ and laughed heartily at the prospect j generous entertainer, Mr Bell, by Mr. 
“of his b.-ing elected Lord Rector. | Douglas, of Baklock, who is a candi- 
“From the College Mr. Cobbett pro- ■ date for Glasgow, ami by Mr. Guay. I 
“ c ceded up High-Street to the Royal . had not time in writing at Glasgow to 
“ Infirmary and Cathedral ; from thence notice se\erul things which I shou'dnot 
“ down lligli-htreet, Saltmarket-street, have omitted. 1 here is the finest, most 
al and droie round the Green, which he eon\enient, and be^t conducted cattle 
“ admired exceedingly, and calculated warLet that I ever saw in my life. Ido 
“ bv the eye that it contained abo\e a not like to see manufactories of any 
“ hundred acres. Mr. Cobbett then sort ; but that of Mr. Monteitii, for 
“ visited Messrs. Ilenrv Mnnlcith and the dyeing and printing of calicoes and 
“ Co.’s Turkey red dyeing and print : shawls and handkerchiefs, and upon a 
“ works at Rutherglen bridge, and was ! scale of prodigious magnitude, I did go 
“ receded by Mr. George Rodger and ; to see, and 1 saw it with wonder that I 
“Mr. Ilarvie, the managers. Mr. C. cannot describe. First, there was a 
“ seemed much gratified by his visit to ( large room full of men, engaged ; n 
“ the works, and acknowledged the j drawimr, upon paper, the flowers and 
“ attention paid to him by these gentle- 1 other things which were to be imprinted 
44 men. Mr. Douglas, being at Bridge- | on their cotton ; then there was another 
“ ton on his canvass, accompanied Mr. I set to put these drawings upon blocks 
“ C. through the work. Mr. Cobbett i of wood $ then theie was another to 


“ then proceeded through Bridgeton, fasten on little pieces of copper upon 
“ by Canning-street, Green-street, Tu- the wood ; then there was oihers to 
“ reen-street, to Gallowgate-street, and engrave upon copper, in order to print, 
44 down that street, by the Barracks, to j pretty nearly as printing vrork is carried 
4C the Old Exchange, where he alighted • on ; then came the men to mark the 
“ and visited the Tontine Coffee Room ; ! copper with the blocks according to the 
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drawings ; and lastly came the printers, 
who carry on their work by rollers, and 
effect their purposes in a manner so 
wonderful, that it almost makes one’s 
head swim but to think of it. The 
buildings belonging to this dyeing and 
printing concern are as large as no very i 
inconsiderable country town. 

1 was not aware that Glasgow- was 
an ancient city • but I now find, that it 
was the see of one of the archbishops of 
Scotland, which was divided into two 
archbishoprics, one in the east and 
one in the west ; the see of the latter of 
which w-as Glasgow, and that of the 
former St. Axdkkws. in the county of 
Fife. There is a college here of verv 
ancient establishment, which, as the 
above paragraph relate.-, I went to see. 
Of the cathedral, only the nave and the 
chancel remain ; the tranccpts appear- 1 
ing to hate been demolished. It is very 
ancient, and wa** once very grand, 
though for a long time it appears to 
have been miserabh neglected ; but the 
two ends of it serve as churches to two 
parishes of the present inhabitants 
which, however, seem not to lie attend- 
ed to with tha; care, and kept in that 
good state, that the other churches arc. 

With regard to the treatment that I 
received at Glasgow, l cannot -peak of 
it, until the next number of my Regis- 
ter ; because I am to return to Glasgow 
again, to be at a public dinner there on 
the 29th of this month : this Register 
will appear there before that day, and I 
wish not to be at Glasgow when that 
Register shall be received there. My ! 
treatment, the refore, by the people ge- | 
nerally, and especially bv individuals is j 
a subject that must be reserved until my 1 
next Register ; when I must also speak j 
of this plac e, and of the treatment that 
I have 'received here. This present ar- 
ticle I shall conclude with inserting an 
address, which, on Finlay last, 1 re-, 
ceivtd at Glasgow , from the reformers : 
of Newmilxs, Ayrshire, who came j 
to me from that town fa distance of 
about wentv miles) for the express j 
purpose of presenting me this address, j 
If vulgar Tom Potter and his mounte- 
bank companion ; if the Whig- Judge, 
Sergeant WILDE, and Drayton the 


1 auctioneer ; if the tallow-man privy- 
counsellur, or the brewer privy-counsel- 
lor ; if Brougham and Denman anil 
Brougham’s precious crew of poor-law 
commissioners ; if these fellows could 

have seen and heard Oh, no ! 

what a fool 1 am ! It would have pro- 
duced no effect upon these conceited 
and stupid creatures ; but if my Lord 
Grey could ha\e seen the deputation 
that came twenty miles to bring me the 
following paper, and could have heard 
what they said, in addition to wdiat they 
say in the paper itself, be would have 
said to himself: “If any considerable 
*• portion of such men as these, think 
“ a* these men think, and have formed 

the resolution that these men appear 
** to have formed, I niuM adopt the pro- 
“ positions of Cornett, or, after a vain 
“ struggle, sink in the attempt to resist 
“ them.” The manner of presenting 
this addrf^s, the hand-writing in 
which it wa* drawn up ; the cleverness, 
the great talent di-plat ed by the gentle- 
man (a very \niiiig man) who presented 
it to me; the beautiful speech with 
which lie prefaced the deliver) of it into 
my hand ; eientlmur belonging to the 
matter would have dictated to a man of 
; sense to exclaim. “ The principle* of this 
*■ man must prevail, and his plans must 
* f be adopted.’ 1 Here follow the address 
and the names subscribed to if ; and, 
let theba-o Potti ks, the stupid Shut- 
tle worth, and Baxter, read it, and 
then wait eager!) for the arrival of the 
bloody old Thnn*, to see if it contain 
nothing to comfort them. 

To WILLIAM COBBETT, Esq. 

The reformers of Newmilns, Ayrshire, 
beg leave to congratulate you wilh feel- 
ings of the most unqualified gratifica- 
tion and delight upon )our visit to the 
land of our nativity, which long did, 
and still does, contain hearts devoted 
to the c ause of freedom. We have long 
and fondly cherished the hope of being 
enabled to address you in person, and 
thus we gladly avail ourselves of the 
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present opportunity. Our long perusal 
of your unrivalled writings has kindled 
in us an'attachment for you, which no- 
thing but the hand of time can extin- 
guish. Your manly and unwearied ad- 
vocacy of the rights and usefulness of 
the working classes, has called, and will 
call forth, the thanks and acclamations 
of a grateful people. To the labours of 
your pen we are chiefly indebted for the 
exposure of the workings of the paper- 
money system ; a s\stem fraught alike 
with cruel oppression, and destruction 
to sound morality. The plan of an 
equitable adjustment brought forward 
by you in the Norfolk Petition, and 
which you have ever since so ably ad- 
vocated and defended-, in conjunction [ 
with the other measures so clearly de- 
veloped in the lectures delivered by you j 
upon your fourteen propositions, we 
consider to be the only real cure for the 
miseries of a long-afll ; ctcd and injured 
people. And, Sir, we will not, we can- 
not despair of justice being done to us 
so long as God in bis goodness to you 
and our country, grunt* \ou health anil 
strength to continue \ our exertions in 
our behalf. We rejoice in the triumph 
of the Reform Bill, although we know 
it to be short of our just and natural 
rights, as we trust it will be the means 
of your introduction into Parliament 
along with a sufficient number of other 
representatives, pledged to and sup- 
ported by the people, who will carry 
into effect your or similar measures, 
which will make our beloved country 
what she once was, and what nature 
has so admirably fitted her for by her 
geographical position, and by the 
strength, industry, and ingenuity of her 
inhabitants, the queen of nations and 
the abode of liberty, peace and plenty. 

That you may live to see your la- 


bours crowned with success : that you 
may descend to the grave amidst the 
tears of a grateful people, and that your 
memory may be cherished as the friend 
| of your country, as long as its history 
j?hall continue, will be our unceasing 
j prayer. 

i William Campbell Andrew Nisbett 

Hugh Brown J dm Alexander 

blame* Wylie James Shaw 

! Robert Connell James Campbell 

'John Campbell Robert Campbell 

i James Mackie James NUbet 

j William Connell Janie* G. Smith 

James Young John Smith 

'George Mackie James Smith 

1 Alexander Brown Andrew Terrane 

Geoigc Nisbet James Ma«on 

John Brown Robert Morton 

John Conn John Steel 

Adam Haddow Archibald Borland 

John Campbell William Steel 

James Campbell George Smiih 

John Parker, jun. James Morton 

George Nisbett Hugh Muir 

Andrew Allan Au nibald Hood 

James Shaw Alexander luglis 

John Donald Alexander Parker 

John Nisbett James Young 

William Murray .lames Cameron 

j James Reid David *orance 

j James Nisbett James Brown 

, John Dusnalde John Harris 

j James Wilhan William Lamhie 

Peter Nisbett Hugh Love 

j Matthew Richmond James Morton 

| lob n Smith William Morton 

John Howie John Morton 

'Janie*. Mulleton Aleaxuder Hood 

Thomas Midltton .lame* Sawers 

Andrew Mack.c Hugh Saw*r» 

Robert Dabriel Janies Inglis 

Henry Harris AmJi^w Pollock 

James M*Giegor John Morton 

Andrew Love Daniel Ferguson 

David Pollock James Young 

Matthew Nisbett James Brown 

Thomas Reid John Borland 

John Campbell William Smith. 

James Bell John Jamie 

George Pollock John Harper 

Robert Pollock Hugh Morton 

Mungo Reid John Borland 

James Campbell John Norton 

John Wilson Nieol Brown 

James Richmond Robert Triler 

Alexander Brown Thomas Brown, sen. 

Jnhu Campbell John Dykes 

Andrew Biowii, sen. William Smith 

Andrew Brown, jun. Thomas Paterson 

Alexander Smiih James Morton 

John Smith Archibald Morton 

Hugh Smith James Mair 

James Smith George Mair 
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Wif.iam Alison George Morton 

Robert Hood N'col Brown 

John IJooil Thomas Brovin 

Richard Morton John Mair 

George Hood James Mair 

James Howie Robert Alexander 

'William Cuuingliam Thomas Mair 

James Lumsdeu, juu. James Mint >n 

Thomas Craig Thomas Brown 

James Itnm'iey John Kilpatrick 

George Morton John (.onneli 

Archibald Jorrarce Ttnmias l)vkts 

Andrew Jorrance Janu*s Auld 

Robert Young 1 Jt h:: H od 

Archibald \ oung llnch Na ton 

George 'Miiith Jo n P. own 

Adam \ alter lhu,!i Mair 

John Brown Ad on M. r:on 

William Brown J. uus l on\v..cc 

David Smith J a Moron 

Robert Steel Jam."* Sit.itii 

Peter M* Klir/ie Janie** ^ o»r.g 

William Har:U J U. L\on, - irjreon 

Hugh PaIoii John K-c p; . «l 

Wili am \V'‘odburn M it he a I*. ;! * ;* 

Jaine<t P.docK. JM«:i!s» w M,» ,■ 

John \ (i'll Aic..ii>alil Mitchell 

William I'rew Matthew Mvlie 

Hu a h Young James Mitn.e 1 

Nkwmiia’S is so s* t u ;»tf .!, that lean 
go through it, in going lri.m Glasgow 
to get into the Caklislu ir:ul ; and, do 
this I will, unle**. some:l In,;* sin u!J 
happen to lender the doingof it very m- 
con>. en:ent. I answered lids addie-** ver- 
bally, there being no time for doing it 
in any other manner. Precis el y what 
I said I cannot now recollet t , but l 
was so struck with the behaviour of the 
deputation, with their unfe-gued attar h- 
ment tome, whom they had never seen, 
and whom they are probably never to 
see again, that I was induced to trouble 
them with greater length, in mv an- 1 
swer, than would, generally speaking, ■ 
have been proper ; !iut, I took this op- 
portunity of assuring these kind and ; 
clever young men that, if 1 were chosen 
a member of Parliament, happen w bat ! 
would, 1 never would, for one single 
moment, be a party to a deceiving of 
the people; that I bad taken a farm as j 
a place of retirement ; and that, if I 
found the people of England so base as 
not to go hand in hand with the people 
of Scotland, and insist upon those things 
being done which ought to be done, I 
would retire to that farm, and never 
remain for one minute to give my coun- 
tenance to a sham ; that, however, I felt 


perfectly confident that the people inEng- 
lund would also do their duty ; that they 
would insist that the work of legislation 
should be done by day-light , and not car- 
ried on under the roof of a \ ictualler, mix- 
ing legislative speeches with the rattling 
of knives, furk*>, plates and dishes, the 
i drawing of corks and the jingling of 
•glares-, 1 trusted, that the people 
would insist, that the work of law-giv- 
ing should no longer be carried on in 
tii .s manner ; and that, in that case, they 
might rely upon m\ best elldrN to t he 
l:ui moment of m\ liealt i and strength. 

Wm. COB BE IT. 

I Iks I have re vive 1 very pjv^i lg 
'invitation** from the other -hie of the 
Kami of Foie in, and Irom Snuuvo. 
Indeed, from Niiiium;, Pkj<i ii, ])l x- 
uku, IMo.\ i cost, Ai;::n pm:.\ , Hu. in, in 
whatis called lue Nor-h of Scotia ul. 
If I weie -ore tliat the Parliament 
would not be ili^o'h'd, l would goto 
these places now ; bur, a** 1 hn\e to do 
with a set of pretty gentlemen, some 
tuilow-inen and some brewers a* well as 
priv\ -counsellor*, w ho-c Ini'-incs** it 
seem-' to be to make human alFuis un- 
certain, and human l.fe a burden ; I 
dare not nuoe my oody, at present, far- 
ther from the scene of action than 1 now 
am. If it plca-e God to preserve my 
life, until the middle of next June, I will 
come to the North with one of my sons, 
and 1 wili go into c\ cry county, and go 
even into ihe Orkxkys, and see the 
good people there, to whom i t.iught 
the straw- plat manufacture. I will go 
and see how the Highlanders live, and 
how the\ raise those pretty sheep and 
oxen that they send to be devoured by 
others. I will go arid inquire upon the 
spot into the manner in which the na- 
tives of the county of Suthkli land 
were diiven from the land of their birth 
by the countess of that name, and by 
her husband, the Marquis of Staffoud ; 
and, if 1 be in Parliament, I will then 
endeavour to induce the nation, and 
through it the Parliament, to come to 
some settled determination relative to 
the right of landowners to drive away 
the natives of the land, or to refuse them 
a share of its produce. It is high time 
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that we come to some settled notions re- 
lative to this matter. 1 am very sorry 
that 1 cannot accept the invitations that 
have been given me now 5 but 1 will 
endeavour to show my gratitude by my 
visit next year. 


GOVERNING OF SCOTLAND. 

Oreuwx 22. Oct. \ SA2. 

It wns high tim ■; that somebody 
.should emm* to Scotland to be able to 
cxjd.iin to Eiiul.-lmim l:o -■* tliL coun- 
try l,:ii b.eii t.e.i'ed. I. vv l.o ha 1 known 
so miinv Scotchmen cut since i wm» 
si\t< en \c.tr-. old, who had h.ci -n manv 
of them come to v imt me. in the jail 
if ! v » which 1 .i- put for writing ag.,m-t 

the floruit* of hic.il-ui lilui men ; i.e\ en 
1, had strong leeli -g, excited in m\ 
mind ajain-t "votl.md gcccr.illy (ulw:i\- 
cxpria-'l) m.ikiiiii gicat e\cej» ,ond h\ 
ob-emng that the -coundrellv “ ftvioso- 
/r/ft/’wlio pieache l up a d irtrine, tend- 
ing to cau-o I he people of England to 
be tiviUd like ca f :ic : e \ ■■ i l could not 
make oa‘ how it w.is, that Scotland 
should spew forth so mans of these 
mouitcrs. I now - i e to the bottom of 
the whole tiling, Those who have read , 
the history of the Roman empire, know j 
that it extended itself over ad Europe ; 
and that the farther any pait of its sub- 
jects were fiom Rome, the worse they 
were tieuted hv their governor* (called 
pro-consuls) that were set over them , 
IiA Foniaine, in his beautiful tales, re- 
lates, that a man came before the se- 
nate from one of the distant provinces 
to complain of the monstrous injustice 
and cruelly, exercised bv the pro-consul 
in the province from which lie came ; 
that the senate heard his eloquent and 
indignant description with patience; 
and then laid their heads together to 
consider about the wrongs indicted on 
this province, and about the answer that 
they should give to this eloquent coni-j 
plainant ; wlieu. one of the senators 
said, “ Make him himself pro-consul of i 
“ his province, and you will hear no j 
u more complaiuts from him, I will 
“ warrant you." This was done, and the 


province was oppressed more than ever. 
Just thus it has been with Ireland and 
with Scotland, which have always been 
injured by the selfishness and treachery 
of those whose birth ought to have 
taught them to be their protectors ; and, 

I the renegade* vi llano us u fvelosuftrtt” 
iwho have come to London from Scot- 
land, have been, and are, the corrupt 
tools of the Scotch oligarchy for selling 
these own country, and of the English 
oligarchy for pillaging and enslaving 
the people of England. Here is this 
great commercial and fishing town of 
(jui;Kvn< k, with a population of thirty 
thou-.iud -mils, and with a custom-house 
hk" a palace, to have one member of 
Failiament, while the miserable town of 
Tiiktford, in Norfolk, without any 
tivde, in the middle of a barren bit of 
giouini, and with a population of only 
.i ,4 '.‘2 iuK to have two members of 
Parliament 1 A hundred instances, pretty 
nearly a> shame: ul as thi*, might be 
pointed out ; bn\ h< re is Dumbarton, 
on the side of the C oyiil. at once com- 
mercial and manufacturing to a certain 
extent, having a population far surpass- 
ing that of Chippenham ; but there 
mu^t he two or throe other towns added 
to Dumbarton, making up about twenty 
thousand people, i:i order to entitle them 
to have one member, while the old rot- 
ten borough of Chippenham, which has 
only .*>,‘-70 people, is to have two mem* 
ber» ! How came the Scotch members 
in the house not to contend against this 
monstrous injustice r Ah, faith ! nine- 
teen twentieths of them would have 
been glad if Scotland had no members 
at all l But, as it is ; bad as it is ; mon- 
strously unjust as it is, it will put an 
end to the pro-consulships, and drive all 
the “ land-charing'' and poor-rate-abo- 
lishing “fcelosofcrs 9 to the devil, who 
must be sighing for them as the bride- 
groom sighs for tlie bride. It will be a 
happy meeting. As the coachman says, 
in Tom Jones, it is very proper that 
there should be a hell for such monsters 
to go to. However, as they may escape 
in the next world, I am for doing them 
justice in this; and, if I have not been 
diligent enough heretofore, I will jlow 
discharge my duty, at any rate. 
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As a little specimen of the treat- ; these pensions, we should naturally find 
xnent which the Scotch pro-consuls have that the number of pensioners at each 
suffered their country to receive, I will commercial sea-port, would, in some 
mention the conduct of what is called degree, at any rate, correspond with 
the “ i RIN1TY-HOUSE, ” with re- ■ the amount of trade and population of 
gard to pensioners. This has been a' each sea- port respectively. In the year 
great instrument in the hands of cor- , 1825, an account of the number of these 
ruption. I must explain a little the pensioners was laid before the Parlia- 
nature of it, before 1 proceed to the ment and published. That account, the 
specimen above-mentioned. This “ Tui- commercial towns ranged in the fol- 
nity-house/’ as it is called, is a cor- j lowing manner, with its number of 
poration, originally founded for the ; pensioners against each ; and, if the 
purpose of causing lighthouses, buoys, 'Scotch and Irish readers still want some- 
and pilots, to U provided, for the , thing to convince them of the tendency 
purpose of securing safe navigation into of the pro-consul government, let them 
and out of our harbours. The members look well at this libt. 


of it consist of what are called “ tider, 
brothers;" and a great number of the 
aristocracy, who scarcely know a bnov 
from a tea-kettle, are elder brothers’* 
of this concern, which has the lingering 
of immense sums of money; a circum- 
stance which you have already sup- 
posed, the moment jou heard that the 
aristocracy thought it an honour to be- 
long to it. These elder brothers ” 
get the money by taxes levied upon 
ships, and all sorts of sea-vessels, and 
by the rents of estates, which, at various I 
times, good and public-spirited mer- 
chants and other men, have bequeathed 
to this corporation, f**om the most be- 
nevolent of motives, and for purposes j 
which they expected would be answered j 
by their bequests. A reformed Parlia- 1 
ment, unle-s it will want reforming, 
again the first week, will ransack this j 
monstrous concern to the bottom, and j 
teach the tK elder brothers v> tliat the 
money is not to be expended upon grand 
dinners, and the like. Hut, at present, ' 
I mean to speak only of the treatment 
which Scotland receives from these ; 
“elder brothers and this, too, only 
in the particular case of its pensioners . ! 
A part of its funds is annually expended { 
in pensions given (or ought to be; 
given) to meritorious seafaring persons, j 
having served principally in matters j 
connected with commercial navigation ; 
and "ot matters relating to the 

warlike marine. These pensioners are 
naturally persons belonging to the se- 
veral commercial sea-ports ; and, if the 
Trinity-house were just in bestowing 


English Towns. 

Number of 


Aberistwjth 

Pensioners. 

• • 17 

Alonby 

19 

Berwick 

52 

Bideford 

5*3 

Bristol 

72 

Caernarvon 

SI 

Dartmouth 

177 

Exeter 

179 

Fishguard 

. 123 

Gainsborough 

. 100 

Ilfracombe 

98 

Ipswich 

. «7 

Liverpool 

. 282 

London 

3,741 

Lymington 

S 6 

Newbiirgin 

85 

New haven 

16 

Penzance 

56 

Ramsgate 

59 

Scarborough 

. 158 

Scilly 

38 

Shieldses (the two) and 

Newcastle 

. 678 

Staith 

. 2 SO 

Stockton-upon-Tees .. 

65 

Sunderland 

. 150 

Workington 

. 255 

Yarmouth 

360 

Total for England . 

. 6,408 
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Scotch Towns. 

Number of 
Peusioners. 


Aberdeen 14 

Montrose 91 

Glasgow 2 

Greenock*** 5 


Total for Scotland . . 112 

Irish Towns. 


Cork CO 

Total for Ireland . . CO 


There, you scoundrelly u feelosofcrs,'' 
who sell your own country, and who 
come to point out to our oligarchy how 
they shall check the population and 
chive the people from the land ; \ou 
ronegado scoundrels ; you base instru- 
ments of injustice, tyranny, and cruelty, 
who applauded the driving of the na- 
tives out ot the county of Sutherland, 
and who are advising all insolent and 
stupid beasts of landowner^, to deso- 
late the villages and dri\e out the people 
trom Kent and from Sussex, and to 
have a few slaves in 41 booth tvs to raise 
corn and cattle for the French to come 
over and take at their pleasure ; there, 
you renegado Scotch scoundrels, that 
what you could never find out ! But. 
it is what the Scotch reformers have 
seen long and long enough ; and, there- 
fore, it is that they gather round me on 
whom they can rely for my best efforts 
to put an end to these abominations. 

What! your “ Jeelosqfical 99 blood,] 
though put into you by the earth and j 
the air of Scotland, can move, can it,] 
tranquilly through your veins while you j 
see the little miserable village of New- ] 
biggin, in Westmoreland, which con- j 
tains only a hundred and fifty-two souls , j 
have almost ns many pensioners upon 
this list as the whole of Scotland put 
together, while Greenock has only fire, 
Glasgow only two, and many other 
towns of commerce not one ! But New- 
big gin lies close by the rotten borough 
of Appleby ! London has no right to 
more than about a thousand of these 


pensioners ; and yet it has more than 
one half of the whole. Do not these 
things want rectifying ; and are you 
not the greatest villains that the world 
ever saw, or the most stupid of beasts, 
to be crying up the happiness of Scot- 
land, and to be labouring to reduce 
England to a similar state ? Only think 
of the monstrous partiality here exhi- 
bited. Here we see the little miserable 
port, which is hardly a port, of Work- 
| iXG’rox,with two hundied and fifty-five. 
pensioners, while Glasgow has two! 

, Aye, but Workington is close by the 
rotten- borough of Cockermouth ; and 
the voters at Cockermouth would na- 
turally not be the worse for a pension, 
given under the name ot sea- faring men 
at Working? ox. Base and mercenary 
ruffians, your days of “ feelsojy" and 
living in idleness are at an end : the 
refoim, defective as it is, will destroy 
you as completely as if you h id been 
shot or run through the body. No 
matter about W'hig or Tory : the people 
will have these abominations put an end 
to : and, you must take to the honest 
calling of sweeping the streets or black- 
ing the shoes 1 have a hundred times 
said, that, on general subjects, when 
speaking of our country, I made use 
of the word England, 1 wish to be un- 
derstood as including every part ot the 
I kingdom. I know, that for England 
1 herself to be happy and free, her laws 
1 (as they stood before the reign of George 
] the Third) must be extended to, and 
firmly take root in Scotland and in Ire- 
land j 1 know, that everv lash given to 
either of these two countries inflicts a 
wound upon England herself ; l know, 
that the accursed boot hie * i ’’ of Scot- 
land, and the accursed potato-diet of 
Ireland, lend to take the meat and the 
bread, and the knives, forks, and plates 
from the tables of the labourers of Eng- 
land. Therefore, a love of England 
herself would induce me to endeavour 
to cause justice to he done to Scotland 
and to Ireland ; but, if that were not 
the case, 1 should hate myself if I were 
capable of keeping silence, being a wit* 
] ness of these monstrous oppressions. 
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GLASGOW ELECTION. 

The thing 1 is done in Scotland. When 
I read of the fifty Tories, who came out 
of their dining-room (at Dundee, I 
think it was) with bloody handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads, I exclaimed, 
“ Thank God Almighty ! Scotland is 
free at last.” That was enough for me. 
And, notwithstanding the content be- 
tween Whig and Tory ; notwithstanding 
the number of members who will be 
sent to Parliament who really wish for 
no reform at all ; notwithstanding the 
monstrously unfair distribution of suf- 
frage and allotment of members, Scot- 
land will no longer say unto corruption, 
“ Thou art my father, and to the worm , 
though art my mother and my sister 3” 
she will no lon/er creep like the worm, 
nor again be the victim of corruption ; 
and, if we, in England, were to lie m> 
base as to neglect our duty, we should 
be shamed into the perform nice of it by 
these our countrymen who have so long 
been oppressed in a manner so cruel. 
Amongst all the marks of energy and of 
good sense which I see everywhere in 
Scotland, the universal voice of the peo- 
ple at Glasgow', in fin our of Mr. Dou- 
glas, of Bakloch, is not amongst the 
least. There are several opposing can- 
didates 3 but the principal are a couple 
of false Whigs 3 one a Mr. O.-.wald. a 
manufacturer of some sort ; and the 
other a surgeon from India, of the name 
of Crawfukd, who is married to a 
daughter of the late Perry of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle ; who abides somewhere 
in Kent; who is somehow or other in 
great favour with inv dignitary Dr. 
Black, through the patronage, I dare 
say of the now elder Mr. Perry, ami 
of Mr. Bentley, executor of the late 
Mr. Perry, who are great cronies of 
my dignitary, and who arc endeavour- 
ing to get Mr. Perry elected for the 
borough of Chatham. These are the 
•wheels that are mo\ ing Dr. Black, and 
the base and bloody old Times , to en- 
deavour to j./omote the interests of 
Crawfubd, and to cause it to be be- 
lieved, that Mr. Douglas has no chance. 
Never was there a greater falsehood : 
Mr. Douglas has pledged himself most 


manfully and most distinctly to endea- 
vour to accomplish all the things which 
the people have most at heart 3 'and, as 
to his unpopularity, let my English rea- 
ders take these facts : at my lectures, 
the play-house was filled full in every 
part, gallery, pit, and boxes; and, the 
tickets being sold, and the boxes taken, 
beforehand, many hundreds were obliged 
to go away without getting entrance; 
that, therefore, here was a fair meeting 
of the middle and the working classes 
of Glasgow' 3 that Mr. Douglas did 
me the honour to attend at these lec- 
ture* 3 and that he was always received 
bv the and. once with three round* of 
applause, as hearty and ns unanimous as 
any that I ever heard in my life. So 
much, then, for tin* lie of the bloody 
old Tunis with regard to what it rails 
the unpopularity of Mr. Douglas. This 
na-ty anti hea-’iv old thing *eems to 
have been afraid to rolu-.e to insert the 
following two letter-, one from Man- 
chester, the other f.om Glasgow. It 
did insert them on the Hth ol October ; 
and, if the reader will go through them, 
he will understand pietty accurately 
what are the prospect- of the election 
of the important port and city of Glas- 
gow. 

Sir, — You have lately thought proper to 
aruiiM<‘\ fi t verv strongly, and p ir’inihu 'y in 
vour journal of Thursday , wlm li I saw here 
\f»reulay 'where* 1 happen f<> he on a vj«,it), 
on the c imIik‘ 1 of Mi. Hume in recommend- 
ing represi ntativcn t«> certain towns in oppo- 
sition to the W lug or Ministerial candidates, 
previously in the firld. 

Your paper enj >vs the widest, circulation, 
ami it cxeitiscs very threat ii Mucnce on the 
public mi ud. ( ; pon that a'Count I »hu«. pub- 
licly and ilecideuly, though respectfully, beg 
leave to dissent from your opinion and doc- 
trines on the point in question. Mr. Hume 
has, somehow or other, obtained the confi- 
dence of all those unconnected with the Pen- 
sion List and our overgrown establishments 
in church and state. Ue is one of the very 
few members of Parliament who have proved 
themselves to he the stanch and consistent 
friends of the people on all occasions, and his 
motives are considered pure and disinterested. 
He had been applied to, it seems, and re- 
quested to suggest and point out to the elec- 
tors of Bath and other places, men whom he 
considered to he both able and determined to 
euforce and carry the true purposes of the 
Reform Bill into full effect in the House of 
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Commons, and who would willingly pledge state of feeling, and the individuals vou allude 
themselves to their constituents accordingly, to, in those cities, much better, I believe, than 
Now, Sir, are you really prepared to mauitiiu your informant seems to do, at least if he 
that the elertors would be wioug in returning speaks (through you) according to his real 
such representatives as these, because they knowledge and information on the subject, 
happened to be men who disclaimed all con- |f the electors of Edinburgh return Mr. 
nexiou with Lord Grey*s or nuy adininistra- Avtouu in preference to Mr. Abercrombie, it 
tion whatever, and would enter into the House must be because they feel assured that he will 
of Commons, thciefore, as the unfettered and serve them more zealously and essentially in 
determined advocates of the people ? A Minis- Parliament, than the man who is quartered 
try truly worthy of the country, and such as uponthepui liclbrdoir.gnothing.and is fettered 
ought to guide the nation md its destinies at and gauged In an unearned pension of 2,000/. 
this eveutlul crisis, could not but rejoice at a year for life' If the country obtains a tithe 
seeing a House of Luminous fil ed with such of the justice it expects from a reformed Par- 
inembeis. iiament, it is quite clear that this very pension 

The Reform Bill was concrdcd to the loud i„ one of the first which will be, and ..light to 
and general outcry of a distressed country l> 0 , lopped oil*. 'I he electors of Edinburgh 
reduced to extremity by a l<mg. continued ought lobe thebe* judges of their <*wn in- 
course of corruption and m »gnv e: iinicnt, tercet, and a>» they will se:.d members to the 
which existed and -sumrgid t. e I'liid for so *« }] UNe,” not to pleas? Lord G*ev ’s adminis- 
in t*i\ years because it w s l eyoud the |owfr tration, 1 presume, but to serve themselves, I 
of being checked and i out tolled h\ the p' ople. cannot see, theref re, how they can be justly 
r i he act of P.idi incut, or ‘‘Reform Bill/* hl.untd if tlieir choice should fall upon Mr. 
ii. .w altords to the people though at the Aytouu. As to Torv Ewing, of Glasgow, as 
e!e\eiith i oiu • this just and eHicnnt control, y tJ are pleased to call him, and who happens 
in all time t tuning, over tln-ir o»; n all m s,— il to he a mutant relation ol my ow n, lie is no 
they have o:dv the good sense and ti: mne-s to Tory, hut as good a Whig as Lord Palmerston, 
l c true to them-a l\e-, and i ho. m* men devoled ( even ‘-ur John Cam Hohlmuae, with ten 
neither to a \\ lug nor a l.*ry party, hut to the - times tin ir talent aud information. Mr. 
gotd of the country at large; ami who are Dougin*, of whom you *p- ak so lightly aud 
determined to bring the real f enefits :!i.ct may iucoi recily, is a geut’emun of extraordinary 
be derived fr in the helium Rill into lu 1 and al.i.it .»*>* and accomplishments, who is tiniver- 
ellectu.il operation as speedily as po-mhle, in sa p v respected by high and low, with the ex- 
order to lessen the buidciih and alleviate the ception of -ome «.f t! e ultra 'l ories, from one* 
sufferings <>| t .e country. i (; f whom fin disguise) 1 suspvct you have de- 

Tlmugli these an in my great and crying rived your iufoi matiou. 
evils which will f >11 to Ik* icI mud in cohm:- | i aiii .m old aud confirm'd re r ormer,as you 
qiieuce of this imnurahlc act of Parliament, u j|| perceive, when I «tate that the “ Father 
yet the v'-iy fir-t and most important point to' 0 | rtUmn," the v unions and veuer .ble Major 
be obtained, and which will give some reluf ( artvv i ight, was m\ intimate fiiend, and re- 
to the couutiy, is cheap government. — namely, whled w.tli me duricg his visit to Edinburgh 
the abolition i/t since me 1 *, pension*. and all m Il you aie possessed (as I believe 

places whatever that can be disputed with; y iltx au .‘, of that mauliiu ss a.ul candour which 
the unsparing redneiou ofsi.lanis wine enu- * V(jU j aN claim to, vou will publish this letter, 
not he <!ispen«< d witu ; and curtailing our ' a . vv< 11 as my letter of the 2-llh of Ju’y, “To 
overgrown civil, militaiv, and thuuli es'a- . t i,e ctors\d Edit. burgh," signed “ AnOld 
bli-hm nts, at home and abroad. And who Scottish Reform-r," ami which vou will find in 


arc the men win will have the courage and the Cftfcdonitin Mrrruri / 1 f tl.e2(ith of.luiv * 
patriotism to c -mmenee and complete this now foi warded w> you Jor that purpose. Vou 
Herculean, hot imperative', task Let the . a iv of coin se welcome to comment on these 


clectois of C*rc«.t Britain and Ireland seriously ter- with all genthmanlv freedom, in your 


pause, and consider this well. It will he lor powciiul and influential journal. 1 have the 
them to decide whether they can ‘ably expect | l0 nour t>> he, Sir, 


to obtain any effectual iclief from men con- 
nected with either of the two great political 
parties of the state, who, for the *akeof plice, 
have always been hnmd so eaiii’r to vanquish 
and eject each otlu-i from the executive Go- 
vernment of the country. 

You have taken occasion also in your 
journal of Thursday to make some remarks 
ou the candidates for the representation ol 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1 have resided in 
the former city for the last 20 years, and j 
(being a native of Dumbartonshire) I was 
educated and lived at Glasgow (where I am 
still a frequent visiter to my nearest relations) 
for as long a period, i therefore know the 


Your most obedient servant, 

AN OLD SCOTTISH REFORMER. 

il, George-streec, Manchester, Sept. 29. 

7b the Editor of the Times . 

Sir, — | am sorry to see you have allowed 
some injudicious person to usurp the editorial 
pen in respect to the Glasgow election. A 
similar article in the Morning Chronicle would 

* We have not room for that letter in addi- 
tion to the oue uow inserted. 

I 
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not have excited surprise, because Mr. Craw- 
furd is connected with Mr. Black’s friends, 
the Perries : but it was not known that he 
could sway the Times too. 

Of all the Glasgow candidates Mr. Douglas 
was the first publicly mentioned. And an 
election committee, upou the broadest and 
most public basis, was in progress to ascertain 
which two of the reformers who might be 
proposed to represent Glasgow had the great- 
est support, in order that the weaker candi- 
date might retire and support the stronger, 
when a party, well known iu Glasgow, under 
the name of 44 l)ige>ter>, M from their having 
entered into a private cabal to 44 dige-t mea- 
sures for the people to carry into effect,** i 
brought out Mr. Oswald and Mr. I raw fun!. I 

When this plan to defeat the wishes of the , 
citizens, ami to keep out thoir popular tain'i- 1 
date, wa-s discovered, Mr Doughs the ve-y , 
next day puhlished'his address to the electors. ! 
Afterwards he addressed fourteen large a^cui- j 
blies of elector*, who published »troug resolu ; 
tions in his support, and *pontane*-usl\ named 
on the rpor local comm it tee*., ci»n*i-tmg o* 
above 1,200 persons, who, b\ an active Cdti- 
va-&, have already insured Ins elec'ion. I 

In iittemp' iug to addre-s the electors at 1 
pub ic meetings, in mutation of Mr. Do.igko, 
JMr. Crawl uni demonstrated to toe coi \k um 
of the whoh Glasgow public his in'eimntv 
and incompetenc } . No Glasgow journ 1 “t 
could he induced to puhl’sh au\ tiling s 0 uot»»- 
aJioiislv untrue as that .Mr. Craw lurd — 0»t.i U 
unkuow n to(*ldsgov\ — ha ! the - 1 1 ^ * t c *«* t ch m e 
of success against Mr Doug'.is, w no had hem 
km • wu a* an active, consistent, and eueigitu 
advocate of reform, both b\ tpevcli, writing, 
and at tion for the last 2.*> vrar*. 

M ode Mr. D mgl »-’« support was increas- 
ing, and M'*. Crawfuru was losing ground 
every clay, some friends of the latter c in uUvd 
through toe city a fabulous account of the 
state of the canva-s. To exposi this de\u e, 
and from a full (onhdence in their own 
strength, Mr. D<»ugla-’s committee proposed 
to Mr. Crawfurd’s toe plau of a joint cauv,i-s 
in order to unite reformers by the letreatof 
the candidate having the fewest votes. This 
fair proposal was rejected hv Mr. Crawfmd, 
with whom therefore rests the blame of the 
continued discus-ion among reformers. 

Mr. Douglas is invidiously st\ led au “at- 
torney,” tocolo' r a false imputation ol uiipo 
pularity. Mr. Douglas is veiy ddferent from 
what the English understand by an attorney. 
His education, general and professional, would 
have entitled him to admission a* a Scottish 
or Engh-h hamster. The thousands wiio 
applauded his recent addresses, and gra'efully 
recollect hi-, public services, will read with 
astonishment die assertions of liis unpopu- 
larity and of the implied popularity of Mr. 
Craw,. *-d, whv*** no Glasgow newspaper would 
have risked its credit by publishing, and which 
therefore have been s)st»matically published 
in distant newspapers, to which Mr. Craw- 
furd’s friends bad access. 


! Mr. Crawfurd never had any chance of sue* 
cess. He is unable to speak. He cannot 
make himself intelligible in a popular assem 
1 bly. He has no readiness, nor faculty of ap- 
plying his knowledge. His qualftications con- 
sisr in being a good wr.ter; hut iu this he is 
inferior to Mr. Douglas, as every oue who has 
read Mr. Douglas's pamphlet on the poor- 
laws and law reform can testify. In every 
other respect, in all that concerns the country 
or the people Mr. Ci aw fu id is immeasurably 
below Mr. Douglas. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A GLASGOW ELECTOR. 

Glasgow, Sept. 211. 


T(» TIIK 

ELECTORS OF BERKSHIRE. 

LETTER I 

(m)'(CuocL Scotland ,, 22. (Jit. 1FJ2. 
My Frii'nikx, 

1 j:xi*m 1 1 o to In.* able to be at Rkai>- 
i n o nrd .Ni.wnniY b\ the la*t week in 
t!ii- month. It being out of mv power 
to nr lomplFh that, in consequence of 
my engagements n Scotland, J lake this 
method of exprcsx'ng mv hope that you 
will not cover vourselves with everlast- 
ing di -grace hy choosing, to represent 
yon , a fellow named Jo fix Walter, 
who lives at Beak-wood, somewhere 
; between Oakim.ham and Kkadivc, anil 
who was mart- proprietor, manager and 
conductor of the bloody Times news- 
paper for many \ears j and he was so at 
the time when that bloody vehicle justi- 
fied the murder of the Protestants at 
Nismks, in France j when it hunted poor 
('a- iimax the sailor to the gallows ; 
when it in^Fted upon the necessity of 
our carrying on war against America 
until we had deposed Jamka Maddison, 
and when it justified tlie deeds of our 
own fellows, in IS17, in passing those 
horrible bills, by which Englishmen, if 
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reformers, were shut up in prison at the was at the time when it was conducted 
pleasure of Sidmouth and Castle- hy this John Walter. 

rea&h, without even being told of any * am ^ ere at a S’ 1,6116 distance from 
my books; but, when I get back, I will 


offence that they had committed and 
when Reading jail and its dungeons 
W'ere crammed with these victims. f 


carry you down chapter and verse for 
all that 1 say about the conduct of this 
fellow. 1 will produce you, from his 


This infamous newspaper, which own paper, proof of the truth of all that 
still continues its bloody course, Isay. But, did not Scott Eldon make 
always justifying evervltv rannical and him a justice of the peace? did not 
cruel deed, may nowjjbe wunnr/cd by Wellington sanction his being made 
other persons ; but, this John Walter a justice of the peace ? If you be re- 
was the manager of it during the time formers, what do you want more than 
of which I have sp >ken ; durinjr the that? However, the thing to do is, for 
publication of the infamous tiling I \ou to put the following questions to 
which I have particularly mentioned, j Walter : 
and of hundred^ of other things equally ■ 

infamous • yet, that j.sti,,', y'enUvmav Are - v,,u the Pinter, and do you re- 
tl.at dealer "in puns ; that retailer of i ceive the P rofus of tl,e P rintin S< ° f 

Joe Jliller-like u,t; that HkxrvMabhu, ' the bk,od >’ Timet " e "W er ’ Hou1 

who has been a swaggerer about reform ^ Aro > ou a proprietor, and share- 

for so many wars, has the incomparable lu,lder ’ alo,, £ with Axxa Brodie 

baseness to Maud forward as the el, am- 1 ilnd FaNX¥ ' Vba,g,,t ’ of the bW y 

pion of this newspaper- grinder, and to ' T,mes ,,ews P a P er ? 

make Ins nu-r.t as a new's,, tper-nrinder, , 3> U as that true wbid ‘ Srol>DABT P ub - 

the GROUND OF IMS FUETEN-i W>cd reject,,, g your conduct as 

MON’S to represent the county of to > our publ, si, ing bills against the 

Berk' ! However, you must be' too poor reformers in 1817 ? 

tired of this babbler’s j-sting ; of the 4 ‘ Ilmv much of the public money have 

te, ,-t I, oiisand- times- told tab's of this; tbc divers btanches of the faintly 


everlasting diner and toaster, w ho has of "’alter received within the last 

. i . * i • • i * . ii live-and-thirty years : 

the astonishing impudence to tell you, J J 

that the bloody instrument of tyranny, These questions may do for the pre- 

the Tunes newspaper, “ was always the j sc . n But, as to this last question, I 

friend of reform you must. La\e seen ^ am determined, if I be in parliament, 

too much of this despicable jester by that the matter shall undergo a thorough 

this time to pay any attention to what investigation. There has always been, 

he says, while lie is going about from for years past, part of this brood of the 

place to place guttling and guzzling at Walters fastened upon this devoted 

the expense of this Walter and by the people, in some form or another j and I 


means of money got out of his bloody am resolved to cause a strict inquiry 
newspaper ; which, though it has just into this matter. When I get home, I 
now had something like justice done to will begin to collect accurate informa- 
it by Mr. Alderman Scales, is not now tion upon the subject. I saw a letter, 
more infamous, nor so infamous as it in the hand- writing of old Walter, the 
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founder of the crew, which letter was 
written to be shown to me, confessing 
that he had received seven hundred 
pounds in the time of the sway of Pitt, 
for libelling the sons of l he king. In 
short, I will show you how you would 
cover yoursehes with everlasting in- 
famy if \ou were to elect this man. You 
are told, that by electing him you will 
“ keep out a Tory." K**ep out a lory ! 
W hat 'lory ujk ii earth can he so bad as 
a man like this: And what principle** 
has he : And what due* he understand, 
except the netting of money by gi hiding 
and publishing dirty paragraphs? 

Mind, 1 w ; l! go into Beikshirc and 
say all tiii* to the fellow’s face 5 and i:i 
the town or tillage nearest to where he 
lives, if he have the pluck to come and 
meet me. I ha\e no time for any thing 
more at present : 1 shall be able to get 
into Berkshire by the middle of Novem- 
ber or thereabouts, of which \nu shall 
be duly apprized. Dan Stewart, t lie 
other great agent of tyranny in IS 17 , 
who has retired with his justice of 
peaceship into Oxfordshire, has the pru- 
dence to keep quiet. 1 will go and find 
out Dan’s quarters and beat them up ; 
for, as I have a hundred times said, 
there will be no gooil and righteous 
government in England until these men 
shall be loyally (halt with for their con- 
duct in 1817 - I " ill be bound to stick 
a blister- plaster up n them, that shall 
not be jested off by the swaggering and 
jesting-toastmaster Harry Marsh. 

My friends, in the hope that you w ill j 
reject this newspaper fellow with scorn, 
and begging you to be assured, that I 
will come down and challenge the fel- 
low ar.d his jesting champion to meet 
me fo e to fore, 

I remain. 

Your faithful Friend, 

And most obedient Servant, 

Wit, COBBETT. 


! I\ S. I hereby request persons ac- 
quainted with the matter, to be getting 
, ready materials for a full history of old 
Walter and all his descendants and 
collateral branches, and particularly to 
I collect information relative to the sums 
, of money, in whatever shape, that any 
of them may have had from the public. 


NOTIFICATION TO CORRE- 
SFONDEXTS. 

My correspondent, who send* me an 
in\ ii..t. on ft mil D\hli\c.t»»\, in the fol- 
lowing wouN, is leqiectlully informed, 
that I .shall be at (A it lisle on, or 
about , the '3d of Xo\ t mber ■ that I shall 
go thence to Darling ton, and that 1 
will stop tlicie two nights; that I in- 
tend then to go to Louis, stop there 
one night, then go to Bradford, stop 
there one night ; then go to Toiimoii- 
i) k n , and KocwiiALU, and stop a night 
at ILxirnu.i:, if possible; then go to 
( ) 1 . mi am, stop there a night; then to 
Manchester, and stop thcie a night, 
just to row u j) the IVitkrs and Shut- 
tle worths and Baxters, and to tell 
them of the wonderful effects that the 
pamphlet of the mountebank has pro- 
duced in Scotland ; then go to Birming- 
ham and Coventry, and stay a night at 
each place, jmt to describe to them the 
wonderful advantages that the Scotch 
have derived from their one-pound 
notes. 1 had almost forgotten the in- 
vitation from Darlington, which has 
been convened to me in the following 
words, from the chairman of the meet- 
ing, held there for the purpose of send- 
ing me an invitation. 

Resolved — “That Mr. Cobbett be 
u earnestly solicited to visit this town, 
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" to deliver lectures on the political wriggle and twist about ,• this that 
“ state of the country, the impartial ' niakes Torrens abuse me ; but the whole 
knowledge of which, by all classes of j rrew of them will be brought down to 


“ the community, can alone work out 
“ the salvation of Great .Britain from 
“ her political degradation j a means, 
“ which may not be more eflicienth 
€i employed and cultivated than when 
“ communicated with the eloquence, 
“ zeal, and patriotism of William Cub- 
‘ 4 BKTr/’ 

THE LORD MAYOR'S ADDRESS. 
EVE- WATER. 

The Lord Minor of London ha^ i^ned 
his address to the electors of the city, 
and, as it is very elaborate and more 
explicit than any that has yit be n issued 
by any candidate, as it say* something 
upon every topic that the pcopl ' care 
anything about, and as it speaks well 
upon every one, this address is pub- 
lished by me as an example to candi- 
dates and electors all over the kingdom. 
The Lord Man or has come out volun- 
tarily with a string of pledges that ren- 
der any thing more, as far as regards 
him, quite unnecessary ; for it is im- 
possible that he, with this paper on 
record, with the eyes of his constituents 
on him, should act a false or slniflling 
part when in parliament. He must 
follow the instructions of his consti- 
tuents in the votes that he will have to 
give on the different measures that lie 
evidently contemplates ; and, the Lord 
Mayor of London, professing what we 
see underneath, and pledging himself 
as he there does, with what face can the 
hypocritical shuffling Whig candidates 
refuse to declare openly their principles 
and pledge themselves in detail to 
certain specific measures 7 . Shufflers, 
shufflers ! it is this that makes them 


j specific pledges yet before the day of 
I election, or they wiil stand a poor chance 
of being elected \ and my real opinion 
| is that they will calculate to a fraction 
the worth of being in when bound down 
bund and foot by pledges, and then, if 
worth the while, if they think that with 
these pledges at work in the parliament, 
the shadow of a sovereign in the corner 
of the Exchequer remains to be given 
to tools, in they will rush like hounds 
to the scrag-pole ; I believe they will 
make a calculation as nice as that which 
j the paper-money makers of New York 
| made when they issued notes so long as 
! they paid the expenses of paper and 
| print and house and clerks; and 1 believe 
. that upon the result of the calculation 
! will depend, whether or no the Whig 
| candidates will take the pledges or not. 
j By-the-by, a very clever small pamphlet 
• has been put into my hand, and to the 
influence of which I am inclined to as- 
! cribe the explicitness and the spirit of 
the Lord Mayor’s address. It is entitled 
“ Eye- Water for the use of Electors in 
general and of tho>e of London in par- 
ticular sold by WiLon, Royal Ex- 
change. It is a little resume of past 
events, in which they are so well con- 
trasted, and the principal actors in them 
so shown off, so clearly and in so small 
a space, that the drowsiest alderman of 
all the drowsy court that he belongs to 
need not rub his eyes for a month after 
one application of this <% water/’ The 
author concludes his observations on the 
City of London with this : — 

‘ r The electors of London will soon 
“ have an opportunity of showing their 
“ detestation of this corrupt and profli- 
“ gate system, by choosing for their re- 
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“ preservatives in parliament, men who 
“ will distinctly pledge themselves to 
“ promote, by every means in their 
“ power, a full and complete investiga- 
“ tion and exposure of all the jobbing 
“ transactions of the Corporation of 
“ London, and also of the various com- 
“panics, and parishes . If a candidate 
“ hesitate to pledge himself, it may at 
“ once be concluded, that he does not 
“ intend to consult the wishes of his 
“ constituents, after he shrill have 
“ coaxed them out of their votes by 
“ vague and delusive promises. It is 
“ not to be expected that candidates 
“ will be found to pledge themselves to 
“ every thing that may be required , 
“ because one body of electors may 
“ propose tests which may differ from 
“those of another body, liut as there 
“ are some in which all sincere re- 
“ formers agree, they should be in- 
“ sisted upon as indispensable. 

“ 1st. The total abolition of all sine- 
“ cures, and of all pensions not 
“ given for well-merited services. 
ct 2d. The ab jlition of tithes, anti the 
“ appropriation of all church pro- 
“ perty to public uses ; pacing the 
“ clergy only for real services. 

“ 3d. The repeal of the duty on soap, 
“ hops, and malt : and of the stamp 
“ and assessed taxes. 

“4th. The shortening the duration ofj 
“ Parliaments ; and the establish- ' 
“ ment of the vote by ballot.” 

In this kittle pamphlet there is a great 
deal of “ my thunder ,” but the author is 
not base wretch enough to abuse me 


THE ADDRESS OF SIR JOHN KEY* 
HART., LORD MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON. 

« 

TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS. 

Gentlemen, — The voire of the uation has 
' assigned to the inhabitants of this great city 
the meed of honourable distinction for the 
prompt ami vigorous support they gave to his 
Majesty’s Minister-*, when — amid circum- 
stances of the most fearful and portentous 
j character— they nobly persevered in procuring 
I for the people of England the pa^siug of the 
: Reform Bill, as the means of restoring to 
them their long-lost rights. 

Toe Reform Hill passed— the most im- 
portant assembly that ever swayed the des- 
tinies ol a uation is about to be convened — 
and upon the choice of uidiv iduals to compose 
; it will depend whether that lull is to he merely 
: the idle iccord ol a speculative theory, or 
| whether it is substantially to legain lor, and 
j secure to, the nation good and cheap goveru- 
j ment, and, as its fruits, to di^puise to the 
I people the blessings of liberty, prosperity, and 
I peace. 

! To mv avowed attachment to the cause of 
reform I owe the unu'iial distinction of being 
twice called upon to Jill the civic chair ; and 
to the same arc um-tunce 1 am indebted lor 
an invitation b\ a large portion of \our body 
to otter mysell as a candidate lor vour buf- 
trage» at the approaching election. 

Deeply impressed with the responsibility 
that will devolve upon the representatives of 
the nation at the 1 1 1 - 1 meeting of the reformed 
Parliament, were 1 to consult my own feel- 
ings, 1 .should shiiuk from the task which the 
confidence of my fellow -cit'zens propo-cs to 
assign me ; hut we live in tunes when the post 
of honour am) ot duty is not a private station. 
Those who, by tiie expression oi their opinion, 
or the udlutuce ol their station, supported 
the principles of the Reform Bill during the 
recent struggle, gave by their conduct an 
imput’d pledge to llieir Sovereign, to his 
Mn isters, ami to the nation at large, that if 
called upon, they would assist in working 
out the benefits which, in honest hands, and 
holiest hands alone, that measure is calculated 
to secure. 

It is with these feelings 1 have accepted the 
invitation, and upon you 1 throw myself with 
confidence for support. 

The all-absorhiug question of parliamentary 
reform has hitherto prevented me from mak- 
ing my fellow-citizens acquainted with my 
opinions upon other great subjects of national 


while he makes use of my bolts, and 
this being the cast, [ am pleased to find 
a coadj 'or in my disciple, and I ap- 
plaud him greatly for the blows that he 
has dealt to the base newspapers and 
their baser bribers. 


interest. The magnitude of the constituency 
of the city renders it impossible that I should 
by personal canvass individually acquaint the 
electors with my views upou tho-*e topics. I 
shall make arrangements to meet, before the 
dissolution of Parliament, such large bodies 
of the electors in different districts as may find 
it convenient to attend ; but, as public meet- 
ings are but little favourable to the statement 
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of opinions in detail, I avail myself of this I graced the corrupt multitude at Liverpool, or 
unusually explicit lurm of address, even at the cruel oppression, such as that which the in- 
ri'-k of being thought tedious, to develop niv . hahrauts of Newark and Stamford suffered 


sentiments upon all tliose leading subject > of 
public p. licy svliich must speedilv undergo the 
consideration of the reloi med House oi l*ar- 
liament. 

Jt is one of the characteristics of a free 
nation, tliat differences should prevail, and 
be avowed in the details ol question*, even 
amongst men who are on the mam agreed. 1 
can therefore scarcely hope that the following 
sentiments, upon so many and such various 
subjects, will he found in all things conform- 
able to the opinions of others. I have, how- 
ever, written them wnh holiest) , random , and 
truth : I throw uiyseif upon niu, the elector*. : 
try them by the same standards ; and if, when j 
examined, they shall be found upon the most ; 
important points coincident with your own, 1 
shall calculate with confidence upon receiving 
your suffrages, as I Iru-t \ our experience ot 
my conduct in the office 1 am about to quit 
will leave no doubt ol the zeal and firmness 1 
sha 1 manifest in tueir advocacv and support. 

Refta m — True to the a*, mi ranee which hi*. 
Majesty's Mimstei*., in the name of the re-- 
formers of England, gave in their place in 
Parliament, I will, u elected one ol your 
representative-, endeavour to maintain the j 
integiity of the priMeut Keform Bid in all its, 
e- sen t ia 1 provis oil* None of the details re- 
lating to the registration of votes, aud the 
right of sufhage in the ancient scot-aud-lot ' 
boroughs, require amendment — the) may lie 1 
liberalised without trenching upon tne funda- j 
mental pnnciphsol the bill. Let the work- I 
ings of the lnli be fanl) tned, ami its provi- | 
sums not lightly i hanged. But reform in' 
Pa'liameur is on') a wici/wv, and n« »t an end , 
ll expeiieuce snail show us h) i mill 1 i'. able 
evidence, that, as it n -w stands, it fails to 
secure to tlu* |>e pie the object of reform — j 
good and cheap government — 1 will support a, 
measure to extend the scot anil-lot franchise | 
(which is practicallv enjoyed by voi'J to the' 
other parts of the empire. J 

Jiuiatwn of Pailiamcnt — This question 
w as e**p<ci il v reserved by the Ministers for' 
further consideration. 1 regard the passing | 
of the Septennial Act as a gross infringement) 
if the constitution. It became one of the j 
greatest, m. M aiisof wiiiidrawiug hoin the people 
tiie control over their repn sentativcs, aud one j 
of tf.e leading causes of the coiruptmu of fm- j 
mer Parliaments. To previ lit its having the - 
same effect upon the reformed House ol ( 
Cmmioii*, 1 will vote for its repeal. j 

The llalht . — r l his was aho reserved by j 
Ministers for future consideration. Mail) 
upright and con *cu ntious reformer*:, mea- 
suring the independence ot other men’s mimU 
by tlie standaid of their o vn, are m favour ol 
open voting. 1 hope that the operation of tne 
Reform Bill "ill supersede the mies-ity for 
resorting to the introduction of so novel an 
expedient ; hut if experience shall piove to u> 
that flagitious bribery, like that which dis- 


for ihe independent exercise of their franchise, 
can no otherwise be effectually prevented than 
by the ballot, I will give it my unhesitating 1 
support. 'I'he nation has a right to the honest 
vote of each elector, free from the influence of 
bribery ; each elector has a right to the exer- 
cise of his own suffrage, free from the influ- 
ence of fear ; and lo secure those rights every 
other consideration must, in my opinion, of 
necessity give way. 

Economy. — I will support every practicable 
measure ot economy and retrenchment in the 
public expenditure — the abolition ot needless 
aud .sinecure places, and unmerited pensions, 
d'lie salaries of the great officers of State, and 
other meritorious public servants, ought also 
to be reduced. A large diminution has taken 
place in the rate ot profit of capital employed 
in all the various pursuits of trade and indus- 
try, as it has in the price of labour: the re- 
muneration of the public servants should ex- 
perience a corresponding reduction. 1 will 
give ni) vote to reduce the standing army 
to the lowest standard consistent with the 
security of the state, as I will for a large 
diminution of the number of unemployed 
officers, and of staff appointments, which 
entail upon the country an enormous expense. 

The Cioicn J At nils . — The vast revenues 
denvalde from this source have hitherto been 
emploved in rewarding the pliancy of court 
favourites, or bribing the pn>priet< rs of nomi- 
nation boroughs, to secure corrupt majorities 
in the House of Commons. The d gi ity aud 
comfort of the Sovereign aud Ins family have 
been munificent!) provided for by an ample 
i ml list. The crown lauds are national 
proper!), and ought to be applied to national 
puipose**; let them he sold, and the produce 
appiopnated m part discharge of the public 
debt, «.r in meeting some of the other exi- 
gencies of the State. By the above, and other 
mcaiis of a similar tendency, we can alone 
expect to uphold the public faith, and vet 
effect so large a diminution of taxation as to 
restore prosperity to tne nation and happiness 
to the people. 

The House and Assessed Tares . — These 
taxes press with unequ il seventy upon trade, 
and ought to be icpealcd. The inhabitants of 
ibis ri:y arc crowded together in highly- 
rented house*:, rendered indispensable solely 
by the pursuirs of trade and industry. No 
man cau have been twenty miles from London 
hut most have observed the country in every 
direction studded over with the castles and 
maudlins of the nobility and gentry — yet are 
those abode- of luxurious case ami indolence 
comparatively untaxed, while you, who reside 
in the lily ot London alone, pay more for the 
house-tax than all the inhabitant* together of 
eight.cn out of the fi.ty-two counties of Eng- 
land aud Wales ; and the householders of the 
metropo it. in (list lie ts pay more than those of 
fort) -six counties together. Surely this tax is 
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destined to be repealed upon the motion of! the introduction of the new system of coin- 
one of the representatives of those who are ! tneicial policy: — besides which, the Govern- 
chiefly oppressed liy its unju-t operation, it | ment of the country, relieved horn the corrupt 
by your support 1 attain the object to which I influence which h.is impaired its strength at 
aspire, aud no man more competent to the I h one and its respectability al'road, will he eu- 
task undertake it, I will, dating the first I hied to enforce with f reign powers that pet feet 


session , more jor its itpeal. | 

The Tithes. — The system of tithes is ini- i 
politic and unjust; the oppressive mode oil 
their collection, and the unequal inode oi; 
their distribution, are amongst the least of its 
evils. It prevents the employment of capital 
in the cultivation of the laud — deprive.* il.ej 
farmer of his piotits— the labourer of his em-j 
ploymnit — andgieatly enhances tile pr.-ct of* 
the produi tious of the se ll ; — the system must 
be abolished, 'i'he chuu.li property, as it has: 
been termed, has bctii wusted from the j»ur-; 
poses of its prmii i\e app:o ( nation— namely , 
the support of the clergy — the relief of the 
pt or — the maintenance t.f the church— the 
extension of education — the promotion of 
charitable and benevolent objects, and the 
advaiiceiiu nr of religion and pi.ty — to those 
purposes it must be again n**to ed, and if in ‘ 
amount it sh.i'l he ‘uund inadequate to tho-e 1 
objects, a ta; upon the land h ul 1 he im- 
posed in substitution of the odious system of 
tithes. * 

The Malt 7<r.t\ — This impost, with the 
soap-tax and others of a minor character,! 
"which fall with unequal weight upon the hum- 
bler classes o' the people, should be repealed ■ 
—in connexion with loutcmp .raneou*. mea- 
sures of economy *md r- trenchmt-nt, they max 
be taken off wi, limit en ! a geiing the ‘•afi ty 
of the country or the stability of its institu- 
tions. - | 

Com Lairs . — The tithes aud malt-fax abo- 
lished — no coin- aw, should be allowed for a 
moment to conti: ue : — the -oil and climate 
of our countiy, with the wealth of its ca| real- 
ists and the industry of it, labouring popula- 
tion, will then enable the Eujhdi faiur r to 
dispense with all protecting duties : 1 would , 
then vote for their entire repeal, — in the mean- | 
time 1 would support any measure that mii'lit 
be brought forward, to substitute a moderate 
and fixed duty upon fbe mtioduction of foreign 
corn, for the present system, founded upon I 
the fluctuations of the average-, a system al- ] 
ways liable to the r jurious lutiucuee ol inte- 
rested a« d fraudulent returns. 

Free Trade.— The piinciples of free trade 
rightly understood and applied are manifestly 
to the interest of the nation : — the capital aud 
enterprise of the British merchants — the skill 
and ingenuity of the Britisfi manufacturers, 
and the industry and perseve ranee of the Bri- 
tish Wi rktuen, would enable them successfully 
to compete with the foreign producer in every 
branch of the staple manufactures of our 
eoi ” i y ; but the fareol the system has been 
disfigure 1 und its operation impeded, by cir- 
cumstances wholly foreign from its principles : 
— a reduction of taxation will lighten the 
springs of n du,»rv, and remove all those in- 
conveniences which have hitherto attended 


reciprocity which i* essential to the applica- 
tion of the principles of free trade. 

Hunk (natter . — 'his subject has been 
under the ruii-idcriitiou of a committee of the 
House of Common-. It elected your repre- 
sentative, J will carefully weigh the evidence, 
aud support such in diiicatioiit ol tliechaiter, 
hliould it lie renewed, as may appear to he 
ju»t to the proprietors ami beneficial to the 
nation : upon tnis subject i will c eiTiully 
seek lhe nisti uclioii'i of my constituents, 
when the time shall arrive fur the ‘•cttleinent 
of a question of smli v.ral importance to the 
n itiOii at large, and this city m particular. At 
any rate, 1 will supp >n no that will 

sacrifn c the iutere* t-» ol the conn iy for the 
benefit of a few : — i will support no imagine 
that will allow ol •»eciecy upon ?o impoitaut a 
subject a»i that of the currency ■ — I will vote 
!<»• no i li after tii.it snail give to a hotly of 
individual t it- power ol arbitrarily aud capri- 
ciously con*r..ctmg and dilating the calculat- 
ing medium, — tlni'. changing the value ol ail 
cmimuditici, dvjiigmg all the rtla'ions of 
society, andaltenat ly pressing down every 
cla^s of the cuinmunity. 

Last India iJnrlt'r . — This question has 
likewise bum sulmirtul to toe consideration 
ol a committee. 1 will, ii ceded, m like 
manner, attentively examine the evilente, 
and take the upiui »u of my constituents upon 
a qtndion in winch t.ie interests of this great 
c ty a e .dlected by i ousideratimis apart Irom 
th of iMtional polity. As a piuu tple , 1 am 
opposed to every spicies id monopolv that cau- 
Liit be clearly shown to be nidiqiensahly 
in ee»"«*ry. 1 will, at all events, nut support 

the lenewal of any (.barter that shall not open 
toe Indian empire to a free intercourse with 
the natural-horn subjects of the-c realms : 
link a will then present a wide and extended 
field for (he employment id' English capital ; 
her boundless ie-ourees will amply repay the 
enterprise of the British merchant, while the 
countless myriads of her pioplc will become 
invaluable customers for the products of 
British industry. Britain is now known to a 
large portion ol the continent of India, ouly as 
a triumphant conqueror, let her be opened to 
| a free aud uuiestricted intercourse with Eng- 
land, and the enterprising character of our 
countrymen will speedily carry into the heart 
of that rich aud fertile country the spirit of 
commerce and civilization; we may thus, ere 
long, become the instruments of extending the 
blessings of knowledge and the mild ductrines 
of the Christian faith to millions who are now 
sunk in the depths of ignorauce aud idolatry. 

Ireland . — I desire to sec the discontent of 
that ill-fated country removed by giving to her 
equal and just laws: — the expense of main- 
taining large military establishments iu Ira- 
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land, to keep clown the people, is amongst the 
penalties which England pays fur the misgo- 
veniineiit of the Sister 1 Me. 1 will support 
any measure* that may he proposi d to diffuse 
more generally amongst its inhabitants the 
benefits of education and knowledge: — 1 will 
vote for the introduction of a modified systc in 
of Poor Laws : — A HUS', of misery and wretch- 
edness by those means removed, — we may 
hope that the spirit of iii»uhorrJ;i.ation and 
lawless violence will cease Capital w ill then 
flow into Ireland in ail of the pursuits «#f in- 
dustry, and in development of tlr* gre<t na- 
tural resources in that interesting mum, 
while the pel iodical migration t»> England of a 
large p »rtion of its ill- tre— -ed lah..ii! in g j opuia- 
tion wi.l he prevented : — l)ur p.ircn iiiul font s 
will thus escape iiom a htinn u toe\ aie ill 
able to hear, mo* tM* lahnur ol « i : r oa u im.ii-- 
trioi’s mechanics and wo'.Unnu wnl nolle 
subjected to i. iioatur.il dcprissn n. 

The bluve Ti adc. — I will vote f *r liie entire ! 
abolition ol Negro V.ivcrv : — tie i afiii by j 
m in in the body ot l.is lellow-e an is niaM- 
lesilv emit. .ii \ to ever,) prioepie nt religion 
and hiMiianitv. I' is nine \ea;s su.cj* h\ the j 


iment during its first session. I have endea- 
| voured, frankly and explicitly, to state the 
i course I shall pursue m reference to each, 
| should I, through your suffrages, he hououred 
wiih a seat in that assembly. 

Measures the same as, or similar to, those 
to which 1 have adverted, will, I have no 
i doubt, he originated there by men who, by 
j their talents, acquirements, habits, and ex- 
| perience, are far better qualified than myself 
1 1 » advocate lie necessity- of their adoption, 
j Should I he dieted, I will diligently attend 
I ihe Mouse and gi-e t iem my hearty concur- 
t cnee and support ; and if necessary, 1 shall 
: fearle-sly, and to toe best of my ability, state 
, my reasons for believing that by such 
measures alone r<ui the country he extricated 
»r..m its | resent difficulties, and the prosperity 
1 -md h..pp;iK*bS ol the people he placed, upon a 
fnm and duiahle f.uudaliuu, 1 have the 
honour to 1 e, gentlemen, 

Voui most obedient servant, 

JOHN KEY. 

Alehin ell-lane, Oct. 17, 183h. 


resolutions oi the lion c of ( omm >u-, it.e o> 
loiiial pr».ju 'ct-n-s and their local *. iveru»n**nN 
were cl ricuJ to adopt these legul.t :ou . wneh 
would pripnv the slaves for lie iioi.i — 'V' 
either have*, or have no’, obeyed the* ■ i.i-tr i- 
tions; il they have, no ub-taue leu.aiu* to ini 
mediate cm am ipation — if t: e_\ h »\e t, I'.ir- 
liament should at one take toe most \ goi xis 
means to j require the slave mento y .-ml mo- 
rally for tr.e enjoy incut of freedom '1 he O t- j 
tutes of an tmreformed Parl.ame:.; haw*, i i- 1 
true, recognised a pecuniary light of the mis- 
ter, in the person ol the sdave — upon this fact 
the Wist India planter founds his chum lor 
compensation : 1 view the question ot ihe ex 
tinction ol slavery as wholly uuc.oom-c.ted wiii; 
that claim : Let that he fairly and lmpaitially 
considered by the representatives ol the na- 
tion in a refoi med Parliament, and let justice 
be doue. The tune , however, for the emanci- 
pation of the slave is the moment he is pre- 
pared for freedom— his body must not he made 
the pledge for the price of his own redemption, 
— neither should he he detained in boudage, 
until compensation be made to those who 
have invested their money under the sanction 
of wicked and bad laws. 

In a reformed Parliament, measures will be 
introduced to reform the administration of the 
laws, — the constitution of corporations, — and 
the management of public charities : Under 
the fostering protection of corrupt Parlia- 
ments, the corruption ot those institutions has 
nearly kept pace with its own abasement, ai.d 
with its reform must their amendment take 
place. 1 will afTord to all such measures my 
decided support, as 1 will to the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, and to the passing of 
such laws as are essential to place the freedom 
of the press upon a suie foundation. 

The foregoing subjects are those which will 
force themselves upon the attention of Parlia- 


From the LOVDO.V GAZETTE, 

Pm day, Oct. ID, 1SJ2. 
INSOLVENTS. 

TMOM\S W., T, and 1., Narrow-street, 
lUtuiir, ship-owners. 

BANKRUPTS. 

CHAN NON, J., Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
di aler and chapman. 

COLLINS, J. M., Knightsbridge, livery- 
stable-keeper. 

GKL1MK1), \V., Denmark- st., Soho, currier. 

HODGSON, J. W., Wigton, Cumberland, 
co in mo u -brew *»r. 

HULME, \V., Manchester, draper. 

LYONjJ .jun., Salford, Lancashire, malt-dealer. 

MARSH, \V. \V., Oxford-street, book-elLr. 

POW1S, B., St. lieleu’s-place. City, ship- 
ow uer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

KAY, J., Partick, weaver. 


Tuesday, Oct. 23, 1632. 
INSOLVENTS. 

BROWN, C., Tottenham- court- road, dealer in 

china. 

SEMIS, M. U., Charter-house-sq., engraver. 
STAPLEDON, H., St. Leonard’s, Hastings. 
Sussex, fishmonger. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

BOVVYER, R. G., Brick-lane, 01d-st., grocer. 

BRIND, VV., Brook-greeu, Hammersmith, 
bill-broker. 

BURCKHARDT, J. C., King-street, Golden- 
square, jeweller. 

CUMBERLAND, C., Shcepshead, Leicester- 
shire, miller. 

DANBY, L., and \V. Wood, Horucastle, Lin- 
colnshire, drapers. 

DIXON, B., Salford, saddler and victualler. 

FENTON, J , High Holborn, glass-dealer. 

HALL, \V., Nottingham, bobbin- maker. 

HENNER, C., Birmingham, victualler. 

JOHNSON, J., Salforu, timber-merchant. 

LUCAS, T. F., Long Buckby, Northampton- 
shire, stage-coach -proprietor. 

PHILLIPS, G., Bishop*gate-6treet Within, 
ironmonger. 

SMITH, J., Bristol, merchant. 

SMITH, J., Walsall, factor. 

STEWART, J, Blackman-st., Southwark, 
hat-manufacturer. 

TAYLOR, R. jun , Liverpool, bookseller. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Wheat 56s. to 62s. 

Rye ...•••«. .... 3.1s. to 35s. 

Barley 26s. to 28s. 

■ ■ ■ fine *• 35s. to 36s. 

Peas, White 38**. to 40s. 

■ Boilers 38s. to 42s. 

« Grey 34s. to 36s. 

Beaus, Small 32s. to 36s. 

Tick 30s. to 32s. 

Oats, Potato 20s. to 21s. 

Feed 16s. to 20s. 

Flour, per sack 50s. to — s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new . . . 50*. to 53s. 

Pork, India, new. . . . 130s. Od. to — s. 

Mess, new ...77*. Od.to — s. perharl. 

Butter, Belfast . . . .80s. to 82s. per cwt. 

Carlow {■'Os. to 86s. 

Cork 82s. to 83s. 

Limerick ..82-. to — s. 

Waterford. . 70s. to 81s. 

Dublin .... — s. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 50s. to 78s. 

Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 60s. 

Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 60s. 

Edam — s. to — s. 

Gouda 40s. to 42s. 

Hams, Irish 55s. to 60s. 


Mark- Lane, Corn-Exchange. Oct. 22 — 
Our market ha\ii% been abundantly sup- | 
plied with all gram last week, induced the ! 
consumer* to buy fuels ; whicn, together : 
with the demand fur v heat for execution of, 
order-, from Yorkshire and Scotland, occa- , 
sioned the advance uottd in the pi ice-* of this 
day week; but the trade was exceeding 1 v ; 
heavy this morning, having a large show of ' 
sample* from K*sex and Kent, and the north- 
ern demand subsiding, very little progress | 
was made in salts, at a reduction of lull 2 s. 1 
per qr. 

The magnitude of the supply of barley hav- 
ing exceeded the immediate demand, a consi- | 
derable quantity of Ja*t week’* arrivals re- : 
mail ed over for this morning’* market; and | 
although we had but little fresh iu to-ilav,j 
even the finest making samples with difficulty j 
obtained the highest quotation of last Monday : 
but all below that oiscriptiou i* full 2s. per : 
qr. cheaper, as the malt*ters will not take off j 
ai v of the stained sorts. j 

VNlnte peas are full 2.v , and giey ones Is. 
-per qr. lower, and were heavy .*aie at ihose ' 
abatements, the supply of each having consi- ! 
dcrahiy i.. creased. Beans were slow sale at a 
redu< tmu of 2s. per qr. The very large arrival J 
of oat* iii the course of last week being fol- j 
loweu .j j r f'd supply fresh iu to-day, have i 
overstocked the tnaiket, uud although the j 
finest samples of istutcli and English sup- j 
ported the terms uf Lst Monday, the inferior 
descriptions of new were nearly unsaleable at 
w%.rj low prices. 


SMITH FIELD.— Oct. 22. 

This day* 4 - supply of beast* was great, but 
not so great as vva.* that of thi* day sc’ouight ; 
of puikers but limited ; of sheep, lamb*, and 
calves, moderately good. The trade was 
throughout dull; with each kind of prime 
meat at lull) — that of middling and inierior 
quality barely — Friday’s quotations. 

A full moiety of the beasts were Irish, 
principally not more than half-fat steers and 
heifers, for the most part from Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and the Loudon marshes : 
about a fourth short-horns, chiefly oxen, 
steer*, and heifers, for tlu most part from 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire ^ea-side 
marshes , and the remainder about equal 
numbers of Herefords, Devon*, \\\ .cli runts, 
chiefly from our western and midland dis- 
tricts, and Town’s-end cow* ; with a few 
Scots, Staffords, &c., from sundry quarters. 
Full tbree-fiiths of the sheep were Leicester 
lialf-breds, from the South Downs and Here- 
fordshire crosses; about one-fifth pure South 
Downs ; and the remaining filth about equal 
numbers ol Lincolns, Leicesters, Kents, and 
Kentish half-hreds, with a few peus of horned 
Welch, Dorse ts, Aberdccners, &c. 

Beasts, 3/201 ; sheep aud lambs, 22,090; 
calve*, 157 j pigs, 100. 
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MARK-LANE.— Friday, Oct. 26. 

The arrivals this week are moderate ; the 
market dull, but not lower prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. \ 1 Fri * * Sat * j MoD - jTue».jW#d. | Thur. 
Cons. Ami. /| 83f j 83&| fc3g| 83gj 83$; 83| 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

Ntw Edition . 

COBBETT’S Spelling-Book : 

(Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a hook, a clear and concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

This l have written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3*'. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Pali. Corbett. — Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6$. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and niiddhug classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cow«,, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
J understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details, it includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fid. 

4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett, Price 2 s, 6 d. in bds. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak~ 
iug and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and oti the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14$. hound 
in hoards. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

8 FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of Trench. Price 
hound iu hoards, 5s. * 

S. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciple* ol Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cobbett. 8vo. Price 15$. 

] 0. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

edition. Price 8 d. 

n. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

Bv William C obbett, dun., Student of Lin- 
coln's Inu. Price 3$. fid. boards. 

1-2. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. tid. 

13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1 . Hypocrisy ami Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; fi. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
H. The Game-ter ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; li. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3$. 6d. hound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY ; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.*’ Price 6d. 

14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS. — This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17$., and the manner of its execution is, 

1 think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar, 
Two Volumes. Price 13$. in boards. 
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16 . PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or,! 

the History ami Mystery of the National Debt, I 
the Hank of Euglaud, the Funds, aud all the | 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this ! 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. I 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE : \ 

containing Observations made in that Country ! 
during a Resilience of Two Month* in the 
South, and Three Month- at Paris, toy John 
M. Cobbett. Price 4s. in boards. 

18. A TREATISE ON CORBETT’S 

CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating ami CV ivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Pieserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 

19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England ami Ireland, showing how 
that event lias impotcri-hed and degraded the 
mail) body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, hound in hoaids. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s. (id. The Price of the 
second volume ;is. (id. 


Lately published , Price 4s. Gr/., extra boaid<; s 

JOURNAL 

OK 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

AND ALSO IV PART OF 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being 

From Paris, through Lvous, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pi-a, Florence, 
Rome, Staples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, \erona, 
Milan, over the A.ps by Mount Sr. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, ana the Jura, hack into 
France ; 

The space of time being, 

From October 1828, to September 1829. 

CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most staking cunosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices ot provi- 
sions and labour ; aud of the dresses aud 
conditions of the people ; 

and Also 

An a*' mint of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals aud de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 


Just published , price 1 2s. 

A GSOGILAPHICAI. DICTION ATi/T 

or DffGXiArro a no was.es ; 

CONTAINING 1 

The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with tluir several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; ami an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Ciicuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Diviaious. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each ('minty re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Older, ot all 
toe Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and Tickings, with the 
Distant e of « uch from London, or from the 
ijiL'.irt*»t Market Town, ami wrh the Popu- 
Lt on, am! other imere-tiug puifivilar* 
relating to each ; besides which tbece are 

MAPS; 

Fir-t, one of the whole country, -h ivving the 
i h.idl Mtu ttioii of the Counties relative lv to 
! each other ; and, then, each Cuiiu'y i* also 
j preceded by a Map, showing, 111 the same 
I jo inner, the. local Mtu iiion cf the ( hies, 

1 D. roughs, aril Maiket Towns. 

j rOVll TABLES 

! Are adilt d , fiist, a St.insnc.il 'fable of all tlie 
( ifiuitu and then tin*, e Ta’di showing 
j tiit" new Div.^joiis aud Di-inhiitim.s emit ted. 

by the Reform- Law of 1th June, lSdJ. 

! To ho had at No. 11, Bolt-^ourt, Fleet-street, 


CHEAP CLOTHING! * 

SWAIN AND ( ()., Tailors Ac., 

1 9.*1, Pi i i;t- Sthf.pt, 

J (\(ar the new open mg to St. Jh ule's Church ,) 

I IJ EG to present to the notice of the Pul lie 
I m3 the List of Prices whuh they charge 
I for Gentlemen's Clothing. 

! FOH C.U»H ONLY. 

£ s. d. 


A Suit of Super’fine Clothes . 4 14 ti 

Ditro, of Black or Blue 5 5 0 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 1G 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

Barogan Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Lively 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, aud Chil- 
dren's Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West- end of the Town. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbktt. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. 


Printer] by William Cobbett, Johnson’n-cnnrt : aud 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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Paisley ,20. October, lf'32. 

In my last I had not time to say any- 
thing about mv passage down the 
Clyde, from Glasgow to Greenock ; 
and for the reasons there stated I spoke 
in a general manner, only, of my treat- 
ment at Glasgow'. 1 must now say 
upon that subject, that I was at the 
house of Mj> Bell, received as if I had 
been a father or a brother; that I dined 
there, and also at Mr. G ray’s, (writer,) 
with many of the first merchants of 
Glasgow ; that Mr. Bell’s elegant and 
very pleasantly* situated house was at 
my service, for the receiving of friends, 
deputations from the towns and villages 
around; and that, in short, if 1 had 
gone to that fine city; that beautiful 
scene of commerce and of manufac- 
tures at the same time ; if I had gone 
thither with power to add to the riches 
of the place, and to dispense honours 
and favours around me in ail directions, 
I could not have been received or 
treated with greater favour and kind- 
ness. Mr. Prentice, the very respecta- 
ble and able editor of the Glasgow 
Chronicle , was the only person con- 
nected with the press with whom I came 
in immediate contact. I should want 
words to describe the extent of his good 
offices, had not experience furnished me 
with the means of adequately describing 
it by a conlrast. I«say then (and that 
will do justice even to him), that, in 
character and in conduct, he showed 
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himself to be precisely the contrary of 
the infamous wretches, whom those two 
impudent women, Anna Brodik and 
Fanny Wraight, hire to write in the 
bloody old Times ; precisely the con- 
trary of what was that Jack Walter § 
whom Scott Eldon made a justice of 
the peace, and who is now (monstrous 
impudence !) a Whig candidate for the 
county of Berks ; precisely the contrary 
of what this fellow was when he was 
the manager of the bloody old Times . 

As I mentioned before, Messrs. Bell, 
Douglas of Barlocii, ar.d Mr. Gray, 
accompanied us to Greenock, where 
we were received by the two Messrs. 
Baine, who are great merchants there, 
and by my excellent and stanch old 
friends and adherents, Messrs. Cameron, 
Campbell, and others, respectable 
tradesmen in that town. Agreeably to 
appointment 1 we were lodged at Mr. 
Baixf/s country hoiise, about three quar- 
ters of a mile out of the town, situated 
close on the bank of the Frith of Clyde, 
with the little village of Hellensburgh 
on the other hank, and the Highlands 
rising 1 up behind that. 

The whole of the way down the 
Clyde is interesting beyonthlescription. 
It is a fine wide river at Glasgow j gets 
wider and wider of course ; but for 
several miles dow r n it is walled on each 
side in the most complete manner. All 
the way down to our left we have Ren- 
frewshire, very soon after we leave 
Glasgow, which is in the county of 
Lanark. The land to our right is, first, 
a strip of levelish ground, with little 
country seats, with here and there a 
manufactory of some sort. To our left 
it is an extended flat of very fine laud* 
There are several considerable country 
seats, those of Lord Blantyre and of 
Mr. Spiers of Eldkrslis, in particular. 
At about half the way down the town of 
Dumbarton, lies, on bur right, the Castle 
of Dumbarton, on a round and almost 
perpendicular rock standing out in the 
j water ; an object worth travelling from 
the Isle of Wight to this spot barely to 
F 
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see. The town of Dumbarton lies 
down between two hills. The ground 
now becomes very hilly on our right, 
though it is generally cultivated for 
6ome distance back $ and, behind these 
high grounds, the Highlands tower up 5 
and this is the sort of coast which con- 
tinues on to Greenock, and then con- 
tinues all the way round to the cormr 
of the main land opposite the Isle of 
Bute. About half way between Dum- 
barton and Greenock is the little sea- 
port, called Port-Glasgow; and here 
the ground from being flat as before, 
becomes rocky and lofty very near the 
shore, and thus continues all the way to 
Greenock. 

At about seven mile- from Glasgow 
we pass the mouth of the famous canal, 
which goes close b\ Glasgow, close by 
Falkirk, and which connect the Frith 
of Clyde with the Frith c-f Foigj 11 ■ 
and thus connects the water- of the 
Atlantic with tln^c of the German 
Ocean. Near Du.mjs\k ton we pa-*ed 
the spt»t where they say are the remain.* 
of the old Roman wall, which went 
from the Frith of O ydk to ti e Frith of 
Forth; and by the mean- of which 
those gentlemen thought proper to di- 
vide ihe Highland- from the Lowland* 
of Scotland. I miv .*.* will oh*er\e 
here, that the rim- Glvdl ri-es in the 
mountains which d.vide tlu count v of 
Edinburgh from the county of La- 
aark, and that other branches of it ri-e 
out of mountain*: that divide the emm- 
ties of Peebles and Dumfries and Ayr 
from the county of Lanark. The riier 
Forth rises at the foot of the famous 
mountain called Fen- Lomond, and runs 
down through the enunt-v dividing 
Perthshire from Stirlingshire, and 
Stirlingshire from the county of Clack- 
mannan. All to the north of the canal 
which joins* these two Friths, is called 
the \<n tk of Scotland : the other is, of 
course, called the Snath. 

The harbour and bay of Greenock 
are very line. The town, which con- ! 
sists of thirty thousand people, is built j 
in a little * d. the high land beginning 
to rise up immediately behind it to the 
south j the streets are regular, conve- 
niently wide } the houses built of stone $ 


and everything wearing the appearance 
of ease, competence, and great solidity. 
The house of Mr. Baine, in which I 
was lodged, was, in every respect, as 
nice an affair of the kind as I ever set 
1 my eyes on ; outside, inside, and all 
, about it, as complete as anything of the 
jSort that 1 ever beheld. But, the 1 great 
curiosity here, and the thing upon which 
the people pride themselves, and most 
! justly, is what they call the “ Sijaws- 
water,” of w hich 1 must speak a little, 
though my account must he very 
inadequate. For a good while I 
declined going to see this affair ; but, 
at last, I did go, and I rejoice that I did, 
for 1 have seldom seen anything in my 
life that afforded me more pleasure. 
Gkkexoi k lies in a little flat, to the 
north of \cvy high rocky hills, which 
retch louud behind it nearly from 
water to water. No fre.-h water stream 
(■r river came near i: ; and though it 
had public pump 4 - or well.*, it often ex- 
peiienced ver\ great inconvenience from 
the want of fresh water. On the high 
land about six miles to the south of it, 
: lie: e w a- a little stream or bourne (as 
we call those runs of water which aie 
o^ca-ionailv drj), and which came out 
of one of the still loftier hills to the 
south. After going in a northerly di- 
rection for some distance, it took a turn 
to t lie we*t, end went down a deep 
rn\ii»e into the Frith of C lyde, not 
approaching anywhere to within 
miles of Grelnoi k. In finding its way 
to the ravine, it pa-sed along a flat at 
the back of the Gkk knock lulls. By 
the means of dams, the water proceed- 
ing from this bourne, was formed into a 
lake ; at six miles, observe, from Gree- 
nock, but between the lake and Guke- 
'nock, w as a chain of lofty hills, begin- 
ning at thccasrand terminating towards 
the west. Here was the water, but 
the difficulty was to get it to Greenock. 
After various schemes about tunnels to 
go under the hills, and steam-pumping, 
and God knows what besides, Mr. 
Thorn, a native I believe of the Isle of 
Bute, made a proposition for carrying 
the water to Greenock by an aqueduct, 
which he finally accomplished, at a 
comparatively trifling expense, and in a 
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manner so clever, as to be worthy of the 
admiration of every beholder ; and there 
arc now two hundred and sixty acres 
of water in* the grand reservoir, with three 
other subsidizing reservoirs of greater or 
less extent ; the whole amounting to 
396 acres ; and there is all this water 
brought to the side of the high hills 
behind Greenock; and there it comes 
tumbling down in various aqueducts ; 
not only supplying the town with water 
amply at all times, but furnishing the 
means of turning llviur-ni ills, cotton- 
mills, or anything of the sort, at the 
cheapest possible rate. Four large mills 
for corn, or llax, or both, are already 
put in motion by this water ; they are 
building now, and they sav that here 
are the means of working forty of the 
largest mills that can exist. The re- 
servoir or lake, is six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea: the aqueduct 
takes the water from t he tail of the ra- 
vine, which is very deep, and carries it 
along around the end of the high hills 
at the bac k of Greenock $ gets it, creep- 
ing about, in all direction^ till it finally 
brings it to its destined >pot, always by 
a fall of six feet in life space of a mile. 
To guard against the consequences of 
melted snow, or torrents of rain, there are 
self-opening and self- shutting sluices ; 
and, therefore, though the aqueduct is 
only six feet wide at the bottom and 
twelve feet wide at the top, its banks 
are never disturbed. They say, that the 
people were wholly incredulous as to 
the practicability of effec ting this tiling ; 
that scarcely anybody believed that the 
water could ever be, brought to Gree- 
nock ; and that, on the day on which 
the siqueduct was opened for the water 
to proceed, not less than ten thousand 
persons were assembled to witness the 
result of this brilliant experiment. Mr. 
Thorn, who did me the honour to ac- 
company me and Mr. Baixe, in riding 
round the lake, is a man of too much 
sense and too much merit to set any va- 
lue upon an empty title; but if George 
the Fourth had made him a baronet in- 
stead of Coutts Tuotteii, Walter 
Scott, or Parson Bate Dudley, he 
would, at any rate, have, in some de- 
gree! diminished the contempt and dis- 


gust with which men now view that 
hackneyed hereditary honour. 

After going to the Scotch church, on 
Sunday the 21st, anil there beholding a 
very decent service, and hearing, from 
three verses of Si. Paul's 2nd epistle 
to Timothy, beginning at the 14th, a 
very able sermon in defence of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; after dining, on 
tne Monday with Mr. Baixe, the chief 
magistrate, in company with his col- 
league, and several other gentlemen of 
the place ; Iset off (after another lecture 
that evening) the next day for this place. 
I cannot, however, take leave of 
Greenock, without observing on the 
contrast which it formed with all the 
other sea-ports that 1 had ever seen in 
my life. Captain Conn, with whom I 
crossed the Atlantic the last time, used 
to be everlastingly pestering me with 
his praises of Greenock ; about its so- 
lidity, cleanliness, and the good manners 
of the people. As 1 was going to the 
church, the sight brought Com* to my 
mind. All the people seemed to be in 
the streets ; all going away to their dif- 
ferent churches ; no noise of any sort; 
no dirtily -dressed person ; and not a soul 
to be seen who did not seem seriously 
engaged in the business for which the 
day was set apart. Cobh used to say, 
that it was like a Connecticut sea-port; 
and 1 dare say it is : for the, religion is 
the same, and I dare say that the man- 
ners of the people are very much alike, 
j Sir Michael Shaw Stewart is the 
landowner in anil around Greenock; 
t he has a very beautiful place a little way 
from the town, and clown by the side of 
the Frith; there are many farms in a 
little valley going from his house round 
to Greenock ; these farms are small, 
but the people appear to be very com- 
fortably off, and, though living amongst 
: these rocky hills, twenty times as nume- 
; rous as in the tine fat lands in the 
Lothians. The deciduous trees do not 
grow large ,* 1 saw no oaks at all ; but 
3ir Michael Stewart has sonffe very 
fine woods of hr and larch upon the 
hills round about his house; the ever- 
greens flourish here surprisingly ; I 
never saw the Portugal laurel and the 
arbutus in greater perfection. The 
12 
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horse-chestnut, the lime, the plane, the from this nice town of Greenock, which 
sycamore, and the ash, all seem to is famous for its fisheries ; and, what is 
flourish as well as in any part of Eng- curious enough, the Scotch have by no 
land. Ayrshire comes down, in one means forgotten the statesman, and the 
part, very near to Greenock. The small manoeuvring which was played 
cows are of the Ayrshire breed, white off* by him, while he was in Scotland; 
an d red, with a large portion of red ; the nice little contrivances to get him- 
amall head and neck, fine tail, straight self the freedom of the city of Edin- 
back; in short, the Durham cows, pre- burgh, and all the other pretty means 
cisely, only upon a small scale. From by which the base creatures of old 
these cow's comes cheese, in great abun- George Rose assisted to get him puffed 
dance and very fine. They say that it up, in order that there might be a pre- 
is the only county in Scotland that pro- tence for giving him parcels of our 
duces cheese. I should like very much money. The history of this Vansit- 
to have half-a-dozen of these cows ; but tart is all that will be needed by our 
to get them from such a distance is children who are now about being bom, 
next to impossible, without an enor- to enable them to judge of the state of 
xnous expense; and, perhaps, they degradation of their fathers. This man 
would degenerate after all. did what tiiey call study the laic ; car- 

In the scourging days of Castle- ried a hag (made for holding briefs) to 
heagh (who soon afterwards cut his the quartet -sessions of Hea din# in Berk- 
own throat and killed himself, at shire, of which county he is a native ; 
North Cray, in Kent, and who was having marched, in all possible ways, 
carried to his grave amidst the exulting J in the same line and direction as Ad- 
chouts of the people of London and dixgtox, and having started with him 
Westminster); in those scourging days from pretty nearly tlv Mime spot. The law 
the scourge reached even Greexock ; not being a profitable trade with our 
corruption in her fury hunted out victims j V ax, he look to politics ; and wc shall, 
amongst the puldic-spiritcd men, even 1 by-and-by, see him taking to piety. IIis 
In this pious and quiet town ; one of first stroke in the way of getting on in 
■whom, deeming accusation to be a sen- the world was a pamphlet , written by 
tence of death, and giving himself up as him in praise oj the Pitt-systlm of 
condemned, even before he was tried for [ finance ; and the object of which was to 
bigh-treason, actually shaved his head , j induce the nation to believe that the 
that the executioner might not be able war did not at all impoverish them ; and 
to hold it up by the hair! The jury that THE DEBT which Pitt’s mon- 
saved him : he lived to see the end of strous loans were creating, presented no 
Castle reagu, and to shake by the subject of alarm to the mind of any 
band one who had risked so much sensible man, excepting the circum- 
in defending the conduct of him and stance, that “ the sinking fund would 
bis countrymen upon that occasion! pay it off too soon ! ” No wonder that 
Ah ! foolish and base villains of the Van is a peer, and a law-maker in his 
London and Edinburgh press! If own right; from such hopeful begin- 
vou forget these things, the reformers of nings what was not naturally to be ex- 
Scotland “do not. To the grateful re- pected ? Van’s promotion began, as 
collection of these acts of mine, I owe matter of course ; and there being great 
the reception that 1 have met with. Re- scarcity in England, in the years 180d 
lying upon this recollection, I set at and 1801, Van was, in the former year, 
nought all your instigations to Scotch made “ Commissioner of Scotch Her - 
hostility*, the result has shown the in- rings” and as such came to Scotland, 
jiate vi: ue of this people ; and also under the patronage of old George 
shown the soundness of my judgment. Rose, then a secretary of the Treasury, 
Statesman Vansittart, who began and a sinecure placeman, to the tune of 
bis brilliant career as Commissioner of ! three thousand pounds a year, with an- 
Scotch Herrings, first started, it seems, j other sinecure place for his son Wil- 
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liam, to the tune of two thousand stone's throw distance) the house in 
pounds a year, or thereabouts ; which which Castlereagh cut his own throat l 
sinecures hissons, George and William, Curious progress ! beginning with the 

still have, while the weavers of Pais- curing of Scotch herrings, and ending 
ley are covered with rags and are half in a peerage ! Curious literary pro- 
starved. Van having executed his com- gress ! beginning with a pamphlet ex- 
mission, went back to England, slavered pressing fears that the national debt 
over with the praises of the base part of would be paid off too soon, and ending 
the Scotch, and well loaded with the con- with the circulating of Bibles and the 
tempt of every Scotchman of sense and singing of hjmns! But Van had 
independence. The salary of the “ Com- merits as a statesman, to be sure ? Yes, 
missioner of Scotch Herrings ” continued that he had; for, in 1 s 1 1 , he proposed 
till he got another post, the name of a resolution, which the 658 adopted, 
which I have forgotten, but which, stating, that a “ one-pound note and a 
doubtless, he will be desired to tell 41 shilling were equal tn value to a gui - 
some of us one of these days. Pitt “ nea in gold” in 1S19 he supported 
went out of office in 1801 to let in Ad- Peel’s Bill, and the doctrines on which 
dinctox, to make the peace of Amiens it was founded, and which declared that 
for him ; and Van (famous in finance !) the one-pound note hud been worth only 
became, under his countryman, Adding- fourteen shillings in gold in 1811! In 
ton, a. secretary of the Treasury. There 1822, Van brought in a bill (which was 
was Van now in his element : taxing , I passed by the clever 658) to issue small 
funding, loaning, and Exchequer- billing-, notes again , in violation of the bill of 
Oh ! what a time for Van ! His glory, ! 1819 ! This was Van’s last and greatest 
however, was too great to be uninter- ] act of all j for it produced the terrible 
rupted. Pitt, tired of being out of panic of 1825 and 1S26, which has 
place, and his tax-eating crew sighing I been ruining families, undermining pro- 
to be again at the honey-pot, turned . perty, and producing unspeakable mi- 
out Addington : away went poor Van, sery, from that day to this ! Devil take 
but well provided for by a retired allow- j the King, 1 say, then, if he had not 
ancc . Pitt lived but a short time after I made Van a peer ! Neither Jonathan 
this : the Whig Ministry that succeeded I WILDE, nor any of his DESCEND- 
liiin lasted but fifteen months 3 the old , ANTS, ever merited a HALTEIt better 
Dukeof Portland became Prime Minis- ! than Van merited a peerage ! 
ter ; and Perceval, the real Minister, I But what is most curious in the his- 
was placed in the post of Chancellor of the | tory of Van, is, that, while a nation. 
Exchequer 3 and back went Van into his whose money matters Van held the ma- 
post of secretary of theTreasury. Perce- nagement of, was growing poo?’, Van 
val having been put an end to in the year w as growing rich ! This is something 
1812, the wise Liverpool became Prime very wonderful: that he should be 
Minister, and Van, Chancellor of the growing rich while the nation was 
Exchequer; in which post he remained, growing poor. In human life, generally, 
until succeeded by “ Prosperity Uo- we find, that all belonging to the same 
binson,” in the year 1823, when the concern become rich or become poor 
King did himself the honour, an honour together. If the farmer become poor, 
quite worthy of such a king, to clap a you soon see his servants and his stock 
coronet on the head of Van, and put of every description exhibiting symp- 
him in the house of hereditary law- toms of his diminished means. . If the J 
givers, uider the title of “Baron tradesman become poor, you <aee all his 
Bexley,’’ of Bexley, in the county of work-people wwse clad and ivofse fed*' 4 
Kent ; where Van, they say, is now in All being under the influence of , the 
the habit of singing hymns in his groves, same cause, all experience'' a similar 
on one hank of the pretty little river effect. Just the contrary- with^V^N, 
Cray, having in full view, at the same who is said to be worth half a Million. 
time, on the other bank (at scarcely a of money, and who, having .tlyfc UaneV 
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the lark, anti all the harmonious finches, 
to join him in the day, and the nightin- 
gale’s melody to assist him by night, 
sings his hymns in some of the 
sweetest groves with which God has 
ever had the goodness to garnish the 
earth j just the contrary with Van, 1 
repeat, who has thu*> been rUmg into 
enormous wealth, while the industrious 
millions, of whose money lie has so long- 
had the fingering, have been sinking 
into misery ; and while that m:iir which 
he (pious man!) was afiiatd would he 
paid off too soon, swelled up. daring his 
financial career , from finer hundred 
and Joriy to ei ht Ini died millions of 
sovereigns ! Woiulei fa l thing 1 Strange 
spectacle ! Prodigious e.ni-t\ which 
could produce effects so opposite at one 
and the same time ! 

However, leaving the “ fee hoofers" 
to account for t h i- , I cannot di-miss 
Van without talking of something 
practical. How it wn* that Van got 
his money it k impossible for me, pre- 
cisely, to say : how run h w,s brought 
him by the daughter of old noi \, who 
was also, nearly all hi- life, a pl.ic.-man 
and a pensioner at the -ime time; 
about these matters I will not speak, 
because I cannot speak wun certainty; 
but 1 know tiie.-e tiling- ; ham , that 
Van had little or nothv.g thirl v years* 
ago ; that lie now lias a town hou^c, a 
country house, and a pec. age ; r.n i that 
he is said to be worth a very iarjc p;r- 
cel oft money, besides those estates iu 
land which we know lum to have ; and 
I know that, though his salaries wire 
large enough and a great deal loo large, ! 
they could not have been much larger 
than the amount of his annual spend. ngs , 
during the saiil thirty year-. Nux,-, 
then, I put it to any reasonable man, | 
whether w-e ought to he deemed imjrer- i 
tinent and troublesome, if we were to j 
ask Van, in this day of our need, to ' 
help us a little ; to give us a lift; Ij 
mean, to give us a little of hi- money ? 

1 am aware that it will be said by his 
friends, t‘ at he owes us nothing ; that 
all that he has got has been honestly 
gotten ; and that if we, sinful creatures 
as we are, cannot account for his having 
got rich while we have been getting 


| poor, it is because we are unable to 
i comprehend how effective piety is in the 
! producing of riches. Those friends of 
j Van w ill refer us to the history of Gil 
| Blas, giving an account of the prodi- 
gious prosperity of Don Manuel Or- 
donxez, who was the keeper of the 
'great poor-house of the city of Valla- 
dolid, and who “ was so pious a man 
| “ that he g*d rich in taking care of the 
“ concerns of the pour.” ] am aware of 
all thi- ; 1 am aware that there is no- 
| thing to oppose to these observ at i >ns of 
the friends of Van ; but still I must be 
permitted to sa}, that I can see no harm 
in respect full) a; plying to Van to -pread 
a little of hit money about amongst us 
as well a-> hk Bible-. We a-k for 
bread, a. .d he give.- u- a book , which, 
as far us the belly i- concerned, is much 
uoout Tlic&nmc thingn- irivmg u*>a -tone. 
In short, not to tmuce the matter any 
longer, I am tor making a tegnlur ap- 
plication to Van for .-ouic of his money : 
Poh ! for ti.e coronet and the robes ? 
let him keep them; hut, for seme of 
his money 1 am for making a regular 
application, either hi the way id' at ft ur 
of loan ; and, ii I be in P.uli imeiit, anti 
il no other man pr.ip-w* it, I, Willi wi 
('ouiu it, am the m m to do the thing. 
The iremh republic e:- ! -ad duns l) had 
what, they called (.Vi cuipt nut* font ; 
that l': to sav, JoiCyd hi tits. Xav, in 
one or two i/L-tiinecs, they h id flans 
for (t'»; that ii to say % foiced gtlis. God 
forbid that I should propose an imitation 
of these sad fi llovv- ; 1 Hull tread in 
the* steps (as far as 1 have any influence) 
of the *’ henvni-boni ” minister, Pitt $ 
and shall propose, in the case of Van, 
nothing more than lt a voluntary loan,” 
or, “ a voluntary contribution not for- 
getting to remind Van that he was one 
of the great literary defenders of these 
two methods of obtaining supplies for 
the relief and safety of the nation ! 
And thus, 1 for the piesent , take my, 
leave of Van*, giving him my positive 
assurance, that, if lie and 1 live till 1 have 
been in Parliament a month, he shall 
again hear from me, who have not had 
my eye off him for a month at a time, 
during the last thirty years. 

There is a neighbour of Van, who was 
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brother secretary of the Treasury along mortified, spiteful, and ridiculous rep- 
witli George Hose, and who is now a tile, who writes the Scotsman news- 
noble peer under the name of Far x- '• paper at Edinburgh, says; whether 
borough* in which parish (near Hromley 1 deserve, as this beaten reptile says 
in Kent) my Lord Charley Long has I do, to he deemed an enemy of Scotch- 
his man-ion and park and some of hi- men, let the-e good fellows of the 
estates. 1 dare say he would be glad of Ouknty Islands tell. If they had 
an opportunity of lending the poor; come from my own native parish, I 
nation a little money, or even giving it | could not have treated them with more 
some, if applied to in a respectful and ! generosity and kindness. the distance 
every wav proper manner. Jam for no from which they came, indeed, was an 
impertinence in these cum-S ; for no d ; s .additional motive to the exercise of 
agteeahlj questioning or aUeieadou : kindness towards then’. Victuals and 
hut ju-t a ‘*unple and respectful appeal to drink, at all times of the day, and at 
the cliar. tv and gcnero-ity of the parties, th.e same table with my own family, 
However, enough of tlu.-c thing- mr the were at their -rrvice. I devoted to 
p:'c-e:.f. I mu^t now get on, with my them time which I never vet bestowed 
tour; whidi tour my reader* wd 1 , 1 upon por-oiis of b'gh lank in life. I 
dare -nv , wi-h tc» -cc at an end. being, -bowed them the various ^-orts ot the 
a- it everki-tr iil\ i-, intirrup td by -traw ; explained to them the modes of 
the -e i'o' Well, then, to get platting, of bleechiug, of raising the 
on, w«' ‘d olf from G i: r.\ about -traw ; and set some young women at 
1 a o oV'k'k, aftrr b.ivmg surveyed the platting, that they m.’jrht see them at 
water, an 1 taken ’’cave ot on- the work ; gave them specimen- of the 
fr.ei.ds , ;wu! alie- navmg (whico I had plat, and of the straw, and of the mode 
iKarlv torgotte'i 1 b. . n 10 .-ce the straw ;c*i sewing it together; wrote many 
bonnet- and of Air Mint. Alv'lcter- to tl.tm afterwards, and got 

n.u' r- wi.l rec.d’.i f my numerous rank- fte.m my Lord Folkestone and 
vvioing- about tb:- -iraft-bonnet mami- I other member*, that tl e postage might 
fi-ture, ,vd all h:e in Unction- rel tliv e , cost them nothing. Before tins they 
tii w iiicii 1 bat e g , iv< n w ,’bso mm li care u-cd to p! at spl t-stuiie ) and, for the 
.md nca'.no 1 ' in n\ lit’le woik called nuking of t hat poor br.ttle and coarse- 
st 01 let.r: they will read- -lull, dr if used to import flu* sit atr froi:i 

le<t w net miicitr pain-. I rook about it : LV//a/c\ / They now raise their own. 
anil 1 can u 11 them, tlu* it w a- not only sfunr ; cud about two thousand of 
pain- that it e<ot me ; Imt, altogc her, 1 ti.em, in :ho-e most northern parts; in 
more than time hanund poo ids fn the ile.se 1 . 1 1 1 e island* almost in the Frozen. 
way of cvpeuve, vvilbom ever having} iwa . 7 , now gain comfortable livings 
the design or thought of j »: edi ing from at tbeii own little bonus, by a manu- 
it my-clf in any degree whatever, di- failure which Hirpas-es everything of 
reetlv or indu eetly. J was the onginn'or the kind ev er s*fcen in Great Britain. Let 
and the peifecter of tiie whole tiling these people sav what 1 de-erve at the 
myself, 'fids manuficture glv es decent hands of Scotchmen. 1 wonder, by- thc- 
antl wholesome employment to many by, who is the f an downer in the Okk- 
persou- in the Nmth ot England, and m:vs\ what proud leather-headed fool 
converts into beauti'ul articles ot dress it is ; and whether he has not yet 
the oilal produce of our own native discovered that it is his duty to come to 
fields. Amongst other persons who me ami f hank me for this great benefit 
applied to me for information respecting done to his islands ; if the haughty and 
this matte* , were two very simple but stupid and insolent aristocracy think it 
very worthy men from the Orkney . w ise, tacitly, to discourage the progress 
Islands., which are situated to the j of so clear a benelit to the country/ 
north of the North of Scotland , and j merely because it cannot be encouraged 
about eight hundred miles to the north without adding to my celebrity, and 
of London. Whether I deserve, as the without creating public gratitude to- 
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wards me ; if they think that, by this 
conduct of theirs, they can prevent the 
people from duly estimating my services j 
and for being grateful for them ; if the 
stupid things think this, or have thought ! 
this, will they now open their eyes, or 
will they be blind still ? Will they still 
persevere in showing their insolent 
spite ; after what they have now seen ? 
1 think they will. To the mortification 
of their proud stomachs, let them know 
these things, that the people , the mV - 
lions , everywhere say, “ If any other 
“ man had done this good to the country, 
“ he would have been applauded to the 
“ skies by the aristocracy, and loaded 
“ with riches at our expense that, 
even this base and malignant hostility 
(which is everywhere perceived and 
understood) has made the people rally 
round me with ten times the zeal that 
they otherwise would have done; and 
let them, for their comfort, take this, 
that ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred, in the whole island of Great 


birth, and for raising by steam-engines 
corn and cattle, which there will be no- 
body to eat. 

After viewing Mr. Mum’s great par- 
cels of bonnets and hats, we came on 
through Port-Glasgow to Paisley, a 
distance of about sixteen miles. At 
first, and until after we pass Port- 
Glasgow, the Frith of Clydb is close 
upon our left, with high and almost 
petpendicular rocks, covered on the top 
with scrubby underwood, on our right. 
Then gradually wheeling round to our 
right, we come into a country perfectly 
flat, stretching all round to a great dis- 
tance. The land is a sort of fenny or 
moorish land, but apparently bear- 
ing fine crops of corn, though we 
saw here none of those noble fields of 
turnips which we saw in the counties of 
Berwick, Haddington, and Edinburgh, 
that is to say, in the Lothians. The cows 
are still of the Ayrshire breed, and very 
: line. We arrived at Paisley about five 
1 o’clock, and 1 lectured at seven, in a 


Britain, are firmly convinced that the J large church 5 1 did the same the two 
reform will not be worth one straw succeeding evenings. On the 24 th, I 
unless I be in Parliament ! There, went, in consequence of an invitation 
mass of stupid pride, take that, get it which that gefftleman gave me in per- 
down into your stomach, or chew it son at Glasgow, to dine with Mr. 
about and spit it out again, just which Spiers, at his beautiful seat, near the 
you please. If I had the power to de- Clyde, at Eldkrslie ; where I saw 
stroy you (speaking with some excep- some as beautiful trees as I ever saw in 
tions), I should have as perfect a right the whole course of my life ; and a great 
to do it as a man has to kill a viper that many of them, too ; in short, as well- 
is just about to stick its teeth into his wooded a park as is to be seen in all 
flesh, and, if I were not to do it, as J England, and as well arranged and as 
certainly should not do it, the forbear- neatly kept the pastures of this park as 
ance would be an act of generosity and fine as can possibly be conceived ,* scores 
not of justice. Ah! turn up your upper of oxen fatting, and hundreds of the 
lip, and draw up your nostril, now, do ! little black-faced sheep, which, I per- 
Be supercilious asses to the last. But, ceived, get the foot-rot sometimes, 
remember, that you have an account to when brought upon these fat lands. Mr. 
settle with the people, who may pos- Spiers, who is called the father of the 
sibly be less disposed to forbearance county of Renfrew, who is said to be 
than I am ; and whose demands, they the oldest reformer in the kingdom, 
being just and legal, no man will have having commenced his career in that 
aright, even to endeavour to control, way in 177b, who was ten years amera- 
Rem ember that ; and now listen if you ber of Parliament for this county, who 
like, or let it alone if you don’t, to the is a brother-in-law of Lord Dundas, I 
account of my progress in my tour, believe a nephew-in-law of Lord Frrz- 
' which will be much better employment william, and who, of course, has had 
for you than the endeavour to batch ten thousand tugs at him to withdraw 
addle-headed schemes for driving the him from his reforming principles, has, 
working- people from the land of their nevertheless, the surprisingly great merit 
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of having been able to resist the power 
of all those tugs 5 as a complete proof 
of which, I mention for the satisfaction 
of my readers, and for the mortification 
of those toad-eating, spiteful de\ ils, the 
hired scribblers of the Scotsman , and 
Jack Walter and the she proprietors of 
the bloody old limes, the fact, so honour- 
able to me, as well as to all the other par- 
ties concerned in it ; that Mr. Spiers (the 
greatest land-proprietor in the county ot 
Kenfrew) came to Paisley to be chair- 
man of a dinner, given to me there, on 
the 26‘th of October, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, Mr. Bontixe, who is a can- 
didate for the county (against Sir Mi- 
chael S m aw* Stewart), whose address 
I shall by-and-by insert, who is a young 
man of great promise, and who is, I am 
glad to say, likely to succeed : this ve- 
nerable and universally-respected gen- 
tleman, accompanied, besides, by lrs 
eldest and second sons, did me and the ! 
reformers of Paisley the very great ho- 
nour of presiding at a dinner, which 
was conducted in a manner worthy 
the good sense and public spirit of the ! 
parties, and whir'll, after short, neat, | 
and pertinent speeches IVbm the gentle- ! 
men whom I have named, and from ! 
others, and particularly from Mr. ^ 
Spiers's eldest son, who discovered, in 
this little specimen, quite enough to 
convince me of his capacity to be 
greatly useful to his country. After 
these things, this dinner terminated at a 
very early hour, without a single man 
appearing to have partaken of anything 


people, out of kindness, have to explain 
them to me. It is also wonderful, that 
as in the case of the sun and the moon 
and the stars, 1 am quite satisfied with 
witnessing the effects. This silk affair, 
however, afforded one very pleasing 
circumstance. It was all put in motion 
by a wheel, turned by three men ; and 
there was a great number of young 
women and girls employed at the work, 
and all very neatly and nicely dressed. 
The things they make are beautiful be- 
yond description. 1 went afterwards to 
see the weaving of shawls and of waist- 
coat-stuff at Mr. Bissktt’s 5 the means 
and operation relating to which, ap- 
| peared still more wonderful. In these 
fabrics our countrymen now surpass, 
j not only all the rest of Europe, but 
! those of India too 3 and I understand 
| that Paisley surpasses all the rest of 
the kingdom in this respect. A blessed 
Government it must be to produce a 
state of tilings in which a barrack , fur- 
nished with well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-armed soldiers, is established for 
the purpose of keeping in a state of 
obedience to the laws, these ingenious 
and indefatigably industrious people, 
who, while the soldiers are well fed, 
well clad, and well lodged, have not 
' half a sufficiency of food of the very 
coarsest kind ; have their bodies half 
covered with rags 3 scarcely know what 
a knife, fork, and plate mean ; and have, 
in many cases, nothing but a mere whisp 
of straw to sleep upon ! Blessed state of 
things ! Better that the country should 


stronger than water. Here 1, in fact, ’ be abandoned 5 better that it should 
took my leave of the people of Paisley, become a desert, than that such a state 
amidst marks of friendship, such, in- of things should be suffered to exist ; 
deed, as I have everywhere experi- better that destruction should come 
enced, and such as would, if there were upon the whole of us, than that the 
no other ties, bind me fast, to the last makers of these beautiful goods should 
hour of my life, to the service of my be thus compelled to live like hogs and 
grateful, kind, and generous country- dogs, while those whose bodies are de- 
men. - corated by these goods are wallowing 

DatzrU Haute , near Hamilton , 28. on ., 1*32. in luxury, proceeding from deductions 

The day before the dinner took place made from the earnings of these inde- 
I went to see the beautiful manufacture fatigable people. On the same day, 
of silk, carried on by Mr. Fulton and when I expected to go and see Mr. 
Bon. I never like to see these ma- Duncan Henderson, who, from his 
chines, lest I should be tempted to attachment to me, or rather to my 
endeavour to understand them. I con- writings, had taken so much pains to 
stantly resist all the natural desire which cultivate my corn, I was informed, that 
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I h«id to see his widow, for that he had 
died on the day of mv first arrival at 
Glasgow. As a mark of my respect 
for the memory of so worthy a man, a 
man of so much public spirit, and so 
justly beloved, l went to see Mrs. H un- 
person, at which she was very much 
pleased ; and she showed me a letter, 
written by myself to her late husband, 
on which he had set so much value as 
to have it framed and hung up as a pic- 
ture, and of which letter I get a copy 
of it in time) I will insert a copy in thi< 
Register . Not to see him, and still 
more to find that he was dead, rc.illv 
cast a (lamp over my pleasures at Pais- 
ley ; though at no place where I have 
ever been in my life was I ever received 
with more cordiality, nor was my re- 
ception anywhere ever accompanied 
with circumstances better calculated to 
leave lasting iinure-Moti-? of gratitude 
on my mind ; amongst which circum- 
stances J must by no means overlook 
the hospitable, the kind, the cordial, 
the brother-like, n:i 1 lister like manner 
in which I was received, lodged, and 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. A nun i halo 
Stewart, of whom ] took my leave 
yesterday morning iturday the 'JJthh 
and came to this place by the way of 
Glasgow', stopped again at Mr. Hem/-, 
being there taken up by him ami 
brought to IIam i i/i ox (where again in a 
church) l lectured 1 . 1*1 night. 1 hrgot 
to mention, that, even on the day oi me 
dinner, 1 went out, in the middle of the 
day, and lectured at a verv nice little 
manufacturing town called Jon.vsr one ; 
and I will be bound to say, that a more 
soul-stirring sermon ne'er came from 
that pulpit before, i ciul not mi'll the 
hearts of my audience, but I made them 
pretty hot, when I described the man- 
ner in which my Lady .Sutherland 
had swept the people n if the land in the ; 
North. “ What ! " exclaimed 1, “ have j 
“ we not a right to he upon the land of 
<k our birth r Are wc to be told, that ! 
“ we are bound in duty to come out, 
“ and venture our lives in defence of j 
t€ that land against a foreign enemy, j 
if and yet, thnt we can be swept off j 
“ from it when the landowners please V 9 j 
Faith, my Lady Sutherland would j 


have had some new thoughts come into 
her head, if she could have witnessed 
the indignant and enraged looks of my 
hearers. 

| This noon-lecture at Johnstone was 
to make up for the idle time in the 
evening that was to be passed at the 
dinner. So that, here have I been in 
Scotland twenty days, and I have lec- 
tured every day except the Sundays, 
i and on each of the Sundays 1 have writ- 
ten a Rgister. Having travelled, be- 
sides, the better part of two hundred 
! miles during the same time, slept in 
^eveii different beds ! What ! s the 
Lord Advocaik and Arkkckommik 
and the Porn, ns and Sin r i tli. worth 
and thole in.'uut«d>.ink, and ('ii milky 
Pi.aunov and Sor/eant WILDL and 
Lord M i LiK.-ritNi; end the tallow-man 
and brew er privv-coun*edor* ; “ what !” 
wiil tie y all exclaim, “ w ill liii- devil of 
ours never die and never he ill! ” And 
old (Luliiv liriiDM :’, that poor decrepit 
patriot, will exclaim, “ Wlnt ! and is 
“ lie then actuary to come and pull me 
4k along ijy the ear.*, ‘ aont. ’ or no oout y 
k£ and perhapi through 4 a he ivy fall of 
“ mim'.v;’ i* this never-eating, never" 
“ di uiki.'g, neve.*- ‘'Iceping, never- re*t- 
“ in;:, indexible. Inrd-hcurtod dog, to 
“ come and remind me of what l u-ed 
“to s iv about the regiment and the 
l< nmni ; aliout Lady Lu’hi Paoit 
“ and Mrs. Fox and herd mg liters j ana 
“about ‘ hi r “il sk riffs, I Unit ant *>n/s t 
“ and kings ; 5 is he to come at last, in 
“ reality, and drag me as a badger is 
“ dragged out of his hole, and remind 
“ me of what I used to teach about the 
“ 4 necessity of palling down, gnat fa - 
“ n titles ; ’ and, above all tilings, is he 
“ to come and drive me out to lace the 
“ cheated people of Westminster, or 
4k compel me to help him 4 to tear the 
“ leaves out of the acctns 'd Red Book V ” 
From Glasgow to Hamilton (near 
which is the famous palace of the Duke 
of that name), the road ‘runs along not 
far from the Clyde, and we enter, in 
fact, into what is called 44 the vale of the 
Clyde* 1 which lias in it everything that 
can be imagined that is beautiful. Corn- 
fields, pastures, o refunds, woods, beau- 
tiful in their own form U9 well as in the 
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variety and fine growth of the trees. 
Dr. Dread-devil (who wrote in the 
same room that I write in when I am at 
Boft-covlt) said, that there were no 
trees in Scotland, or at least something 
pretty nearly amounting to that. 1 
wonder how they managed it to take 
him about without letting him see trees. 
I suppose that lick-spittle Boswell, or 
Mrs. Piozzi, tied a bandage over his 
eyes, when he went over the coun- 
try which I have been over. 1 shall 
sweep away all this bundle nl* lies. J 
have no whim and no prejudice to gra- 
tify : it is lm bn ii'c c - to ‘peak of things 
as I find them. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber, I am to go to Lv.vakk, wh.eii is at 
the ‘‘ Jells of the ('.) d*r" I def.-r n \ 
aocuiiul oi ihL vale till 1 have been 
thither, a:u! until 1 have seen lj-ith 
b.Jik- t f ;N- 1. mr.u'.il river. li. vv 
surpii-u! niv it.n. will lie l*) hear oi" 
Scotch o:e’.iri. , *>ne -ingle on hard 
hciijg worth i’r* m li e him h**d t > a 
thousit! 1 poun '*■ a \< .u ; md tl. at, too, , 
an orchard not » \i . .eg ten or twelve 
English non?* ; n f, \:« ;d ; a 1 d, how in- 
dignant they w li l;e w'en »Le\ are f ohl 
thar lb 1 pn-ciit Helot m Pflb brought in 
l*v a native Ir.u:n, (iiVIv^ FEWER 
MEMBERS j <;• ALL SLO'IL\M), 
than .are j; iv c n to ; t i)*>pu!alioii in F.-u- . 
land NET EXCEEDING TIi \T OF ! 
EDlXLriUiIl \L(L\E. and not any- { 
thing like that of ( fL.\M.uw alone ! j 
Hut to remark on these matters. and 1 
to prove to Englishmen, that thi* treat- j 
ment of Scotland is as injurious to Eng- 
land as it is to Scotland her-e f, mu^t lie ! 


; London ; and supposing him to be in a 
‘ dreadful rage on account of some great 
| disappointment ; matter would come out 
if his mouth something like that which 
the Scotsman of yesterday, the 27tli 
| instant, has belched out in his rage at 
' the kind treatment that I have met with 
in Scotland ; and particularly at the 
thought of a public dinner being to be 
given to me at Glasgow. Read tlie 
article, 1 pray you. and you will see 
how the wretch writhes j you will think 
that you hear his vile blood boiling 
I under hE dirty -dvin. A dinner! An, 
'why does nobody give him a dinner ? 
lie knows very well he is the man that 
- ought to have public dinners given him ,* 
i ilia 1 lie E the man that ought, in reason 
| and in justice, to he the object of public 
approbation \ and yet his (lull-cved and 
| ucsotied country men cannot perceive it ! 

; \Wli, if I were he, ! would let them 
piri-h then ; 1 would take no notice of 
such stupid creatines ! l>ut, what will 
tl.e beast say, the**, to the dinner at 
Fai^lly j to tiie ringing of the hells at 
Falkirk , to various other such demon- 
mirations in everv tow n and everv village 
tliii* I have gone near to : Why, he will 
.•■ay that his country men are all rogues 
or madmen. Well, then, why not let 
them alone. But, seriously speaking 
about this matter, the hireling fellow 
would be wholly unworthy of no-ice, if 
lie were not the tool of the Whig- faction, 
and particularly of Jlfteky and Abkr- 
CKoniitfE, whom, if 1 had been a little 
earlier, I would have blown out of the 
water, even at Edimu’Rgh itself. These 


put off* till the next lu/fidcr , uiih h will 
be dated from I cannot tell where, 

Wm. COlJBLVr. 


THE DEVIL | 

GRINDING II1S TICCl’H AM) CURSING.. 

Reader, you never saw the devil, of 
course, and, unless you read the Scot*- ! 
man or the bloody old Times new spapers , 1 
I dare say you never will ; but, suppos- j 
ing him to be well represented in the | 
caricatures that W'e have recently seen in | 


men clearly see that I have brought 
into Scotland a mass of information, 
which will finally he their total over- 
throv'. They see tli:.t I have put the 
s'rugglc upon a new footing. That it is 
no looker Whig-faction against Tory- 
faction ; but both these factions cotri- 
! lined .' gainst tli e phalanx of the people. 
They think that l am likely to be one 
of the leaders of that phalanx ; and, 
i hen-fore, rat never sighed for the de- 
Mruction of cat so sincerely as they sigh 
for mine. This poor hired reptile puts 
forth nothing of his own ; he is merely 
a dog set on by his employ* r-; and 
w hat lie writes is only worth reading as 
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it shows that I have stung those em- “ morbid parts of our social system, no 
ployers to the quick. With this preface 44 man is better acquainted, or more 
1 insert the article, which exhibits the “ skilful and amusing in his demons- 
devil grinding his teeth. “ trations ; and although not a bit cle- 

“ verer than his neighbours at untying 
COBBETT IN GLASGOW. “ any of the Gordian knots of our per- 

To the Editor of the Scotsman. 44 plexed politics, he is not afraid to deal 

Glasgow , 29. October , 1832. 44 with them after a more succinct and 

“ Sir, — It is now a long time since I “ less laborious fashion. Now, this 
t( had the pleasure of addressing you. “ being more congenial to all those 
44 The political excitement having in a 41 who would rather act than think , 
“considerable degree gone down wiih “comprehending a respectable niini- 
“ us, things have been somewhat stag- “ mum of society, it is not to be denied 
u nant for the last four or five weeks, “ that the advent of the Great Grum - 
€t with the exception perhaps of our “ bier has been hailed with infinite sa- 
44 harmonious Jubilee. To revive us a “ tis faction by the above description of 
“ little, however, we have had a visit, 44 persons, and with a more chastened 
a as well as you, of the great Lion from 44 delight by the lovers of amusement 
ic the South, who has condescended to “ in general. 

44 show us hyperboreans his teeth, and “ We can understand why all men 
“ to growl a bit after his most approved “ from the Lord Provost downwards, 
(l fashion. He has been well lionized l< (who, good ea^y man, it is thought 
44 here, and is likely to be still further j “ had no easy seat of it the first lecture) 
44 entreated. Nearly a braceof hundreds, should hate been desirous to hear 
rt a public dinner, and the unequivocal j “ Cobbett ; but speculation is afloat as 
tc patronage of at least one of our Par- , “ to the motives and objects of the mi- 
“ liamentary aspirants, are no bad re- 1 44 nintnm who are going to honour their 
44 turns for three nights* performance of “ idol with a public dinner. By some, 
44 this ancient vender of political cata- “ it is conjectured elect ionci ing influ- 
44 plasms. “ ences of no small weight arc expected 

“ There are certain substances in na- “ to result from his visit and dinner; by 
44 ture which posses* a marvellous pro- ’;“ others, that the 4 Political Union 
44 perty of attracting sticks, straws, and “ will incontinently declare against the 
(t other worthless substances. Our “ debt being held to be national; while, 
<4 friend Cobbett possesses this faculty “ by others of more sanguine tempera- 
“ in great perfection. Wherever he “ ment, it is imagined that in William 
44 goes, by a sort of natural attraction, 44 Cobbett they behold, in so far at least 
“ he is immediately surrounded by all “ as the dead weight is concerned, an- 
44 those whose more volatile opinions, “ other Peter-the-IIermit, who peram- 
4e as well as generous contempt for rigid “ bulates the country to deliver the body 
4< public virtue, naturally dispose them “ corporate 4 from the body of this 
“ to welcome one who either supplies |“ death !* Whatever may be the occult 
“to them arguments for their own j“ reasons for bending the knee at a 
€t views, or at least powerfully laughs 44 public board, to the immediate abo - 
€C others out of any which they mat “ Usher of national debt, tithes, paper- 
4t chance to poasess. However, to say! 44 money, pensions, standing army, corn- 
44 the truth, we have laughed heartily laws, malt, and all taxes whatsoever 
“ u?*7A,and sometimes at, the old gentle - 1 “ — to him, the greatest political rene- 
44 man. The wight is indeed to be pi- j“ gailo who has ever lived — who lias 
“tied who expected any illumination been at once the eulogist and de- 
44 from William Cobbett $ yet is he very . “ famer of Burke, the contemner and 
44 enteuaining, and occasionally very ■“ worshipper of Tom Paine, the heart- 
chappy in his sarcasms. Like a ! 44 less detractor of Thomas Muir, and 
“ skilful coachman, he always applies the ungrateful libeller of Sir Francis 
“his whip 4 to the raw.* With the ( “ Burdett — the vulgar panderer to Eng- 
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“ lish vulgar pot-house prejudices, and 
“ the unceasing detractor of Scotland 
is and its ‘ antallectual * people — what- 
<r ever, we say, may be the motive for 
“ bending the knee to such an honest, 
€t patriotic man, it is a subject of morti- 
“ fication and shame to all of whose 
“ character and talents Glasgow has any 
44 reason to be proud. You will proba- 
44 bly hear from me again upon this 
“ laughter-exciting topic ; in the mean 
u time, I remain, sir, &c.” 


NEWS FOR LONDON. 

To Dame Anna Brodie and Mrs. Fanny 
Wraight , She- Proprietors of the 
bloody old Times, and Cousins of 
Jack Walter , who has the incom- 
parable impudence to offer himself as 
a Candidate for the County of Berks. 

Abusive Women, 

Dean Swift says, that, 44 when 
“ women behave like blackguard men, 
“ they are no longer to be considered 
“ as belonging to the sex of which they 
if wear the ordinary apparel, but are to 
“ be considered as bullying men, and 
44 are to be kicked down stairs accord- 
“ ingly.” Not being disposed to go up 
your stairs for any purpose whatsoever, 
I cannot, of course, act towards you 
upon the principle of Swift, though I 
am determined to go and overhaul 
Cousin Jack as soon as I get back to 
the Sooth. In the meanwhile I send 
you a piece of news from the Glasgow 
Chronicle of yesterday, the c 27th inst. ; 
it will give you singular pleasure, I 
dare say, and may serve to comfort 
Cousin Jack until I can get back to 
him, when I will give him comfort 
enough 1 will warrant him. 

44 Mr. Cobbett arrived from Paisley 
“early this forenoon at Mr. Bell’s, 
“ Clyde-buildings, where he resides 
during Ms visit to Glasgow, and soon 
4€ after, accompanied by his secretary 
“ and Mr. Bell, set off in a post-chaise 
44 for Hamilton, where he is to lecture 
“ this evening. We understand that 
44 Mr. Cobbett, after visiting Hamilton 
“ Palace, &c., will proceed to Dalzell, 


" and return to Glasgow on Monday^ 
“ in time for the public dinner to be 
“ given him on that day." 


DISSOLUTION of PARLIAMENT. 

It is rumoured that the Whigs are 
likely to find it convenient to dissolve 
the Parliament very early in December. 
I hope they will give me time to get 
into Berkshire, to tell the people there 
something about Jack Walter and his 
man Stoddart. However, l shall get 
there if 1 can. I shall quit Glasgow 
on the 3. of November, shall go by 
Kilmarnock and Dumfries to Car* 
lisle, thence to Darlington, and then 
push on towards the Wen with as little 
interruption on my route as possible* 
Let us get together $ let me be one of 
the number ; and we will soon see 
whether laws are to be made by candle- 
light. and the penalty of death voted 
for by men coming reeking from a 
smoking-room, or men picking their 
teeth, or belching out the fumes of 
brandy-and- water. We will soon see 
whether there be to be a real reform or 
no reform at all. 


SCOTCH REPRESENTATION. 

Here it is that the reform will work 
wonders. Scotland ought to have had 
a hundred and twenty or thirty mem- 
bers at least, which I do not put upon 
paper to have it read while lam in the 
•country ; for this that I am now writing 
cannot possibly be read in Scotland till 
two days, at least, after I am out of it. 
I will show hereafter how beneficial it 
would have been to England, as well 
as to all the rest of the kingdom, if 
Scotland had had her due share of 
members ; and, oh ! if 1, when at 
Edinburgh, had known what I now 
know, what a basting I would have 
given that Lord Advocate, upon his 
1 own dunghill, for his baseness in bring- 
j ing in a bill which takes, first, the town 
I of Dumbarton in the county of Dum- 
barton ; then goes across the Clyde, 
into the county of Renfrew, to tack 
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on PoBT-GLASGOwand the county-town 
of Renfrew itself ; then goes into the 
countv of Lanark, to tack Ruthkr- 
glen on to the list ; and, not yet finding 
enough, again crosses the county of 
Renfrew, and goes (forty miles from 
Dumbarton) to find Kilmarnock, in 
the middle of the county of Ayr ; and 
all this in order to get together a popu- 
lation of forty or jifty thousand souls , 
to be considered as belonging to one 
borough, in order to make the whole of 
these populous and commercial or ma- 
nufacturing places worthy of having 
ONE MEMBER ; while that same 
Lord Advocate had voted for the En- 
glish bill, giving TWO MEMBERS to 
Daring s borough of Thetford, which 
contains three theusand (our hundred 
end Jifty souls! Oh ! had 1 known 
this before my lecturing at EoiNnruc.ii, 
how I would lia\e roasted the “ 1)k- 
mosthlnes of N-otl.md ! ” lIowe\er, 
omission is not remission ; and that the 
“ Demosthenes ” sdiali liml. 

Notwithstanding all the-e contriv- 
ances, however, Sc<»tl\xd will act her 
part well j she will do her best at any 
rate, She will send some men that will 
do their duty. That my readers in ge- 
neral may be able to form some judg- 
ment as to the mood that the Scotch 
people are in, I will here insert, first, 
the address of Sir John Maxwell to 
the electors of Paisli.y ; second, the 
county of Renfrew pledges 3 third, 
Mr. Bontink’s address to the electors 
of the county of Renfrew ; fourth, 
Mr. Faikrie’s address to the electors 
of Greenock, which has been answered 
by Mr. Wallace, who is also a candi- 
date for ( i r e knock ; but I have not 
any address published by Mr. Wallace. : 
After the^e, I shall insert the address of 
Mr. Pease to the electors of Durham, j 
which I ought to have inserted before. I n 
Lanarkshire there is at present no oppo- 
sition to Mr. Maxwell, who is heartily 
approved of by all the good reformers. 
Every one makes sure of Mr. Douglas j 
of Baf .ocii b' ing one of the members 
for Glasgow ; and, though there are 
several candidates, there is no one who 
does not profess himself a friend of a 
very great change for the better. The 


> documents that I am about to insert are 
1 worthy of being read with great atten- 
| tion by my English readers 3 for these 
documents alone will be sufficient to 
convince them, that Scotland will not 
be trod under foot. 


SIR J. MAXWELLS 

Second Address to the Free and Inde- 
pendent Electors of Paisley. 

My Friends and Countrymen, — 
Now that the gieat charter of our na- 
tional liberties is fairly sealed, I trike 
the freedom of congratulating \ou on 
}our obtaining possession of those just 
rights for which \nu ha\e so nobly 
exerted \ ourselves; and as you ha\e 
now entered into that era which will 
form one of the most remarkable epochs 
in our national history, 1 conceive it ne- 
cessary again to addre-s >uu in refer- 
ence to that important situation 1 have 
been called to by so great a portion of 
all cla.s-es of the intelligent inhabitants 
of ) our populous, and 1 trust soon to 
see, flourishing town. 

A*- a warm fiiend to the principle 
that every man who presents himself 
as a candidate for the honour of a seat 
i in the legislature, should give pledges to 
hi* constituents of the course lie will 
pursue in regard to those great measures 
necessary for bringing back the country 
to that state of prosperity from which it 
1 has of late been fast receding ; 1 take 
this opportunity of again referring to 
those pledges \ ou have presented to*- 
I me 5 and that there may be no misun- 
derstanding either as to their import or 
of my acceptance of them, and for the 
information of all concerned, I shall 
insert them here. 

They are as follows : — 

1st. That 1 will neglect nothing in 
my power to obtain an immediate repeal 
of the Septennial Ac U and the re-esta- 
blishment of triennial Parliaments. 

2 nd. That I shall endeavour to secure 
the total abolition of all monopolies 
and restrictions on trade, particularly 
the corn-laws, and all other laws affect- 
ing the importation of human food ; the 
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trade with India and China, and the 
bank monopoly. 

3rd. TJjat I will do all in my power 
to procure a reductiou of taxes, and, in 
particular, the repeal of the assessed 
taxes, and of all taxes on knowledge, 
or affecting articles of health and clean- 
liness ; and also the abolition of all un- 
necessary offices and unmerited pensions, 
and generally, that I will resist every 
wasteful or lavish expenditure of the 
public money. 

4 tli. That I will do all in mv power 
to obtain a thorough burgh reform, so 
as to have the election of the magistracy 
and council placed in the hands of the 
burgesses. 

5th. That I will endeavour to procure 
a revision and change in the forms and 
manner of administering the laws, s i as 
to distribute cheap and expeditious jus- 
tice to all classes of society, and a cheap 
and simple mode of conveying property. 

0‘th. That I will insist for the entire 
and speedy aboliti »n of colonial slavery. 

7 th. Th it I will Mipp >rt the abolition 
of the law of entail. 

Sth. That I will support an act for 
pricing the heritable property of per- 
rons dying intestate, in some measure 
on a similar fooling with moveable 
property. 

Pth. That I will, at all times, and in 
all tilings, act in my capacity of repre- 
sentative, conformably to the wishes of 
my constituents deliberately expressed ; 
and if l shall not, at any time, feel in- 
clined to do so, I shall, at their request, 
resign to them the trust committed to 
me. 

J\1y Respected Countrymen, — I as- 
sure you, that, as a candidate for the 
honour of representing you, I at once 
accepted of the whole of the above 
pledges with pleasure : the shortening 
the duration of parliaments ; the aboli- 
tion of the corn-laws, and of the East 
India Company’s, and of every other 
monopoly; the reduction of taxes, par- 
ticularly those on knowledge ; a reform 
in the burgh elections ; the cheap and 
expeditious administration of justice ; 
the abolition of slavery, not only in our 
own colonies, but over the whole globe; 
and the abolition of the law of entail, as 


well as that of primogeniture, are for 
the most part objects, you are aware, I 
have long earnestly pursued, and to 
obtain the whole of them no exertion or 
influence in my power shall be wanting, 
whether I am returned to Parliament or 
not ; and of all your pledges, there is 
none I will abide by more readily than 
that of resigning whenever I fail to give 
s itisfaction to my constituents. 

Rut to render some of the measures 
you have pointed out equitable, it will 
be necessary that others be adopted, 
with regard to which, it is proper you 
should fully understand my views. In 
the first place, in justice to the farmer, 
the abolition of the corn-laws will re- 
quire that a revision of contracts should 
take place, in order that landlords may 
not have the pretext of law for commit- 
ting acts of injustice ; and it is also ne- 
cessary that the same course should be 
followed between the nation and the 
national creditor, before any beneficial 
reduction of taxes can be expected ; but 
w hethcr this is to be by ail alteration 
of the currency or otherwise, no mea- 
&ure shall have my support which has 
not for its object the preserving of the 
precious metals as the only legal tender. 
The present state of Ireland calls loudly 
for the abolition of tithes, and in carry- 
ing this into effect, it will be necessary 
to institute an inquiry into the state of 
the church establishment generally. 
£ome alteration of the Reform Act, in 
connexion with the shortening of the 
duration of Parliaments, may also be 
requisite : and while, from the unexam- 
pled unanimity with which that mea- 
sure has been receiv ed by the country, 
it is entitled to a fair trial ; yet should 
an extension of the elective franchise, 
the lessening the expense, or any other 
improvement be called for, I will be 
ready to give it my best support. 

At an early period 1 expect to have 
the pleasure of waiting upon you in 
person, when, if required, I will cheer- 
fully explain myself more fully on any 
point of legislation, which in the above 
outline may be omitted ; and I have 
only again to state, that if I am so far 
honoured with your confidence as to be 
returned your representative, nothing in 
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my power will be wanting to make 
your sentiments known, and to enforce 
your views in Parliament. My unwearied 
aim shall be to secure the prosperity 
and happiness of the country at large, 
and in particular, that of the inde- 
pendent inhabitants of Paisley. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your obliged servant, 
JOHN MAXWELL. 

Pollok, 28. July, 1832. 

COUNTY OF RENFREW PLEDGES. 

Within the Saracen's Head Inn, Paisley, upon 
the 2. August, lcJ32, at one o'clock p.m. 

At a General Meeting of Delegates, 
elected and sent from the freeholders in 
andabout Neilston, Barrhead, Johnstone, 
Kilbarchan, Bridge of Weir, and a body 
of farmers in the abbey parish of Pais- 
ley, attended by several c freeholders from 
the* 1 neighbourhood of Lochwinnoch, 
and some other parts of the landward 
portion of the county of Renfrew ; 

Mr. James Caldwell was called to 
the chair. 

Mr. Dunlop of Carlibar laid before 
the meeting a comnninicjition which he, 
as chairman of the last meeting of de- 
legates, had received from Mr. Thomas 
.Baird of Pollokshaws, which with a 
writing, bearing to be the resolutions of 
a meeting of electors held in that town, 
were read ; and in reference thereto, 
this meeting regrets that, after such an 
arduous struggle for reform, these elec- 
tors should have hesitated at last in 
avowing their sentiments on some of 
the more prominent and well-known 
abuses that exist in our national affairs, 
when about to have a member chosen 
to represent them in the first reformed 
House of Commons ; so as to ascertain, 
by means of explicit pledges, that he 
will support their views. And more 
especially it is regretted that they should 
have thought of pursuing a separate 
course by themselves, different from 
the rest of the county, on this impor- 
tant subject. I 

The meeting having now proceeded 
to the business for which the delegates 
assembled, it was, in terms of the 


instructions to them from the free- 
holders in the several quarters above- 
mentioned, 

Resolved — That members "chosen to 
be representatives in Parliament, ought 
to forward and support the views and 
wishes of their constituents ; and when- 
ever they cannot do so, it is their 
bounden duty to resign their office. 
Therefore, it appears to this meeting, 
that in order to secure the legitimate 
objects of representation, the member 
who may be selected for this county 
ought to give the pledges following, 
!'*z7: 

1st. I will neglect nothing in my 
power to obtain an immediate repeal of 
the Septennial Act, and the re-establish- 
j mentof triennial Parliaments. 

2d. That I shall ende. \our to secure 
the total abohtj >n of all monopolies and 
restrictions on trade, partii tilat 1 \ the 
corn-laws, and all other laws affecting 
the importation of human food ; the 
trade with India and China, uid liie 
Bank monopoly. 

3d. That 1 will do all in my power to 
procure a reduction of taxes, in particu- 
lar a repeal of all taxes on knowledge, 
or affecting articles of health and clean- 
liness ; also the abolition of all unneces- 
sary offices, and unmerited pensions $ 
and, generally, that I will resist every 
wasteful gr lavish expenditure of the 
public money. 

4th. That, along with the abolition 
of the corn-laws, I will support a revi- 
sion of the contracts between landlords 
and tenants, so as to substitute a grain 
rent for money-rents, where these are 
not already the rule $ and, generally, 
proportion the landlord’s claims upon 
his tenant in the changed state of farm 
produce. 

5th. That I will exert myself to pro- 
cure a revision of the laws and statutes 
relating to the turnpike and parish roads 
and bridges in Scotland, with the view 
of having the management of these 
placed upon an improved and more re- 
sponsible footing; and of having all 
intromissions regarding these published 
annually to the public. 

6th. That I will do all in my power 
to obtain a thorough burgh reform, so 
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as to have the election of the ma- It was further resolved, 
gistracy and council placed in the hands 1st. That the influential voice of the 
of the burgesses and householders. new freeholders, not being confined to 
7th. That 1 will endeavour to pro- the elections merely, but intended of 
cure a modification of the game-laws, course to bear on all other important 
and a revision and change in the forms questions in the country, it is alike there 
and manners of administering the laws duty and their interest to have their 
in Scotland generally, so as to distribute claims immediately enrolled, as, with- 
cheap and expeditious justice to alljoul this, their official usefulness to 
classes of society, and a cheap and sim- themselves and to the community will 
pie mode of conveying property. be lost. And it is hoped that each dis- 

8th. That I will insist for the entire trict will immediately appoint com- 
and speedy abolition of colonial slavery ; inittees to give directions ar.d assistance 
and that, in our relation with oilier , to their fellow- freemen in the registra- 
countries, I will endeavour to advance tion of their claims, 
the great interests of peace, liberty, and 2d. That this meeting earnestly re- 
humun improvement. commend unanimity among all the 

9th. That 1 will support, with all my ’electors in the county, on the subject 
power , freedom of conscience, and free-; of the ensuing election, and in toe full 
dom of speech and opinion, unlimited . confidence that Sir M. Shaw Stewart, 
toleration in matters of religion, and j the present excellent representative, 
complete publicity in everything in ( will be ready to accept the pledges now 
which public is concerned. | adopted, and thereby obviate all con- 

]Oth. That I will institute, or assist j test for the suffrages of the new consti- 
in tiie institution of an inquiry into the ( tuency. The chairman is appointed to 
state of the Church Establishu* _nt, with transmit a copy of these pledges to him, 
a view to remove the abuses which dis-'aml respectfully to solicit his answer, 
honour it. for the guidance of the delegates, by 

J lth. That I will exert all my power ( Wednesday next, the Sth inst., to which 
to have the tithe-system of Ireland re- j day, at 1 o’clock p.ui., this meeting will 


vised and improved, and a salutary pro- 
\ision made for the poor of that coun- 
try. 

12tl i. That J will support the aboli- 
tion of the law of entail. 

13th. That I will support an act for 
placing heritable property of persons 
dying intestate, in some measure on a 
similar footing with moveable property. 

14th. That 1 shall use every effort in 
my power to obtain the speedy abolition 
of impressment for the navy, and of 
flogging in botli the army and navy*. 

15th. That I will support a revision 
of contracts between the nation and the 
national creditor, with the view of pro- 
curing a proper adjustment of the na- 
tional debt. 

16th. That I will at all times and in 
all things, act in my capacity of repre- 
sentative, conformably to the wishes of 
my constituents, deliberately expressed ; 
and if I shall not at any time feel inclined 
to do so, I shall at their request resign 
to them the trust committed to me. 


stand adjourned. 

3d. That the thanks of this meeting 
are due to Sir John Maxwell, for the 
noble example he has given in accept- 
ing the pledges proposed to him by the 
electors of Paisley, and for the cordial 
manner in which he recognises the prin- 
ciple of such a course in his late address 
to the electors. 

(Signed) JAMES CALDWELL, 
Chairman. 


TO THE LIBERAL AND INDEPENDENT 
ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF REN- 
FREW. 

My Fkiexds, — The obstacle which 
prevented me from acceding to your 
very flattering and generally- expressed 
wish of becoming a candidate for the 
representation of this county, when I 
j had the honour of meeting with your 
respectable body of delegates, on the 
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6th of September, and to which I al- 
luded in my address to you of the fol- 
lowing 1 day, being now removed by the 
liberal and public-spirited answer which 
Mr. Spiers gave to your deputation on 
the 6th instant, and learning both from 
the address then delivered to him, and 
from subsequent communications l have 
received, that you still entertain the 
same feelings towards me, 1 consider it 
due to you, and to myself, thus to an- 
nounce that it is with pride and gratifi- 
cation I accept of your invitation, and 
declare my self a candidate for the high 
honour and important trust of repre- 
senting vou in the first reformed I\uT»a- 
ment. 

Holding the opinion as I do, that a 
member of Parliament shou.d truly re- 
present the views and .v.ippurt the m- 
tcre'ts of his constituents, rather than 
liis own preconceived or ra-mly -adopted 
notions, or in other word", that he 
should be really the repro-enta'i' e, no; 
of himself, but of tho^e who elect him, 
I need scarcely say, that 1 erm-ider it 
peculiarly nece-sary, not only that h**. 
political sentiments -liould be under- 
stood to coincide with those of the 
people w'hom he represents, but that lie 
should unequivorulh show that they do 
so, by giving specific pledges, at len-t 
on all those leading measures of legis- 
lation, on which the country gene- 
rally agreed. 'Hi is seems to me the 
more expedient at this eventful time, 
when so many changes are expected, 
and indeed necessary to be .adopted in 
the system of our Government, and 
without which, I fear tiie people would 
run no small risk of having the Reform 
Act, which ha* cost so much trouble, 
rendered in a great measure, u-elens. 

To many of you my political senti- 
ments are pretty well known, but I 
shall be most happy to meet with you 
personally, in districts or otherwise, 
and explain my views specifically on ; 
all subjects of necessary reform. In 
the meantime, l beg it to he under- 
stood, that as it is from no personal 
motives 1 now come forward, but solely 
to aid you in preserving the county 
from falling into a state of vassalage, 1 
shall be most ready to retire, if, before 


the election, you select any other can- 
didate more likely to further your views, 
and to co-operate with you in his fa- 
vour. 

I have the honour to be, 

My friends, 

Your fellow-reformer, 

R. CUXXINGIIAME BON f INC. 

Finlaystone, 15. Oct., 1 £32. 


MR FAIRRIE’S ADDRESS 

TO TIIE 

ELECTORS OF GREENOCK. 

Gentlemen, — I t was my wish to 
have delayed the announcement w hich I 
now make, until the Reform Bill, the 
new ; n.! glorious charter of the liberties 
of .Scotland, had priced into a law. 
But Mr. Wallace having taken the field, 
| I am compelled to come forward in- 
,sfanil\ with the intimation that I mean 
’to offer myself a* a candidate for the 
honour of being your representative in 
Parliament. 

• 1 lay claim to your support on the 

; ground that l“iiuve had etery opportu- 

nltyof being acquainted with the feel- 
I- ings and widic- oi the inhabitant.* on 
; ni'i't great nal tonal subjects j”an:l “ that 
i 41 from my youth I have been exerting 
“ myself in the promotion of our most 
. important charities and institutions.” 

Brought up in our national church, I 
feel a siuci re attachment to it as the 
simplest and purest form of an esta- 
blishment. By its original constitution, 
the heads of families were entitled to a 
control in the appointment of their 
pastors, and I certainly have always felt 
desirous of the reintroduction of such a 
check on the exercise of patronage. The 
churches of England anil Ireland form 
a perfect contrast in almost every re- 
spect to ours \ and in their pluralities, 
and their non-residences, and the ine- 
qualities of the incomes of the clergy, 
call for the exercise of the cautious but 
firm hand of the reformers. 

Such, Gentlemen, are the sentiments 
which I entertain upon the most im- 
portant of these topics, respecting which 
you would naturally be desirous of 
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learning my opinions. And I have only ; 
further to add, that should I be fortu- ! 
nate enough to obtain a majority of 
your suffrages, you may rely on my un- [ 
ceasing endeavours being employed in 1 
the advancement of the true interests 
of the country, more particularly of 
Greenock. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your very humble servant, 
(Signed) JOHN FAIR It IE. 

Cretn ock 9 2. July , 1 8.5 1. 


SPEECH OF MR. PEASE, 

ONE OF TIIE SOCIETY OP I RHINOS, 
AT A RECENT M HKT1 \(i OF THE 
J- LECTORS OF THE SOLTIIERN 1)1- 
VI MON or THE 1 Ob' VI V OF OCK- 
HAM. 

Mr. Pkask (after having been intro- 
duced by Mr. Mewburn;, aildre^ed the 
assemblage to the following elleet : — 
If lie bad listened to the feelings of his 
own breast, — if he had consulted only 
the dictates of his own judgment,— as 
to whether he ought to stand forward a^ 
a candidate for the representation of the 
county of Durham, he should soon have 
got a plain and decisive answer. ]>ut 
when it came to thi< point, — would he, 
or would he not, obey the call, not of 
4 or 5 but of HOO or 1,000 of his fellow- 
countrymen, who entertained a convic- 
tion that he would protect their rights, 
guard their privileges, and watch o\er 
their interests, the question arose whe- 
ther or not he was ready and willing to 
sene them with zeal, honour, integrity, 
and the greatest application and indus- 
try he could bring to the task } These 
were the feelings w hich prompted him 
to accept their flattering and honourable 
invitation. (Cheers.) This, he appre- 
hended, would effectually rid him of any 
imputation of presumption on his part. 
(Cheers.) If it were asked what were 
the purposes he proposed to effect 
by being returned as one of their 
representatives to Parliament, he would 
give the question an explicit answer. 
That nothing but a sense of duty to 
his country, and his desire to justify 
the partial and kindly feelings that had 


been evinced towards him, by those who 
solicited him to come forward as a can- 
didate, by a strict and undeviating at- 
tention to the ^furtherance of the im- 
portant and various interests of the di- 
vision, could have induced him to ac- 
cept their invitation. (Cheers.) He was 
a friend to every interest, in short, to 
be found within the circumference of the 
district. He had nothing further to 
recommend him to their notice. He 
had no high birth or connexions to 
boast of — he could not take out his 
purse and say, if the electors would not 
take him for love they should for n:onev 
— he would not say he would take their 
farms from them if they would not vote 
for him ; but if the) had farms lie would 
endeavour to make them prosper on 
them. (Cheers ) lie trusted, however, 
that it would be deemed no reproach to 
him that he had not birth, rank, or 
high associations, to encourage him in 
aspiring to what he regarded as a most 
honomalde distinction. (Cheers.) 'JLhey 
mast recollect that all men were not 
horn in castles or palace-* — it was not 
the lot of every person to spend hun- 
dreds and thousands of pounds, jus-t as 
if money was to he picked up in the 
streets : he knew how d fhcultir was to 
get money — l ow hard a tiiok to fill a 
pur-e, and how easy a one to empty it 
(cheers and laughter); and it was pre- 
cisely on i he*e grounds that he was de- 
sirous of having a seat in the legisla- 
ture ; it was on these grounds that the 
wishes of his constituents would be his 
wishes — their interests his interests ; and 
to promote the former and protect the 
latter would be the great and leading 
objects of all his exertions if, by their 
favour, he should be elected one of their 
representa.ives. (Cheers.) He should 
feel for their difficulties, he would de- 
light in their prosperity, he would be a 
sharer in their joys, and would partici- 
pate in their sorrows — he would know 
the burdens that pressed upon them - T 
and would ever cherish those feelings 
which a representative ought constantly 
to have in his bosom, lest, when he got 
into the House of Commons, and no 
longer saw the faces of his constituents, 
he should forget their wishes and neces- 
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sides, and think only of attending to his 
own wants instead of benefiting them. 
It was for these reasons he was not 
ashamed to own his rank in life. With 
regard to the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the country, he did not know 
which to mention first ; he was quite 
positive they were one and the same. 
He knew that commerce could not 
flourish unless agriculture flourished 
also ; and he was alike confident that 
agriculture must go down if commerce 
forsook the country. (Cheers.) He 
must ever consider their interests inse- 
parable, and if he should be sent to Par- 
liament, he would go there as a man 
bound to hear both sides of the ques- 
tion, and after having done so, to decide 
as became an honest and enlightened 
legislator, upon the evidence and the 
arguments that had been adduced, and 
upon these alone. (Cheers.) Further 
than this he did not wish to go, and 
would not. (Cheers.) He was well 
aware of the cant and slang which were > 
generally adopted by candidates at elec- j 
tions ; but he would neither say nor do 
any thing to please any particular party, j 
or to elevate one class of the com mu- 1 
nity at the expense or by the depression 
of another. (Cheers.) In making this 
remark, he begged to be understood as 
indulging in no reflection upon either of 
his brother candidates. Referring to 
the present state of public affairs, he 
might, in agricultural phrase, say that 
though England had had a grand plough- 
ing-day — though she had ploughed | 
down fields that were over-grown with 
weeds and corruption — though she had 
cut down those weeds, anti uprooted 
that corruption — the future fertility of 
the land would depend upon the sort of 
seed that should hereafter be sown ; for 
if it were sown with the same seeds as 
before, however well the ground might 
be fallowed, the crop would still be the 
same. (Cheers.) But if they would 
look at home — if they were to act as 
though they considered that Reform 
had to begin at their own doors, and 


looking only to the advancement of 
one interest, and that interest their own, 
they might expect to secure^ that best 
of all results — the general “prosperity 
find happiness of the whole country. 
(Loud cheers.) He exhorted them to 
consider this subject maturely and seri- 
ously ; for the duty which the people 
of England had now to perform wa9 
one which did not relate merely to the 
affairs of a month or a year — it did not 
involve considerations important only 
to themselves, but matters of the migh- 
tiest consequence to their children, and 
to generations yet unborn ; for, accord- 
ing to the example shown at the ap- 
proaching election, he firmly believed, 
not only the fate of this country, but 
the destinies of the empire, for ages yet 
to come, would be affected. He was 
anxious, therefore, that the electors of 
this district should show that they were 
not instruments or slaves in the hands 
of any man or party, but that they 
would exercise their votes as they should 
think best for the common interest of 
all classes, and would neither be tricked 
nor intimidated on this the most im- 
portant point of public duty. (Cheers.) 

| Many bright examples were recorded, 
of instances in which, as regarded the 
present crisis, neither threats nor cajo- 
lery could induce electors to swerve 
j from the path of independence and in- 
, tegritv, — to betray the interests of their 
■ country, or to sacrifice the rights of 
I their children and posterity. (Cheers.) 
With respect to the agricultural interest, 
he was astonished that any individuals, 
calling themselves men of honour, 
should go from place to place, accusing 
him of designs which, if he entertained 
them, would be calculated to destroy 
his own property. This was one of the 
most ungenerous and unfounded state- 
ments that could be uttered ; for he 
would avow here, as he had done in 
every other quarter of the district, that 
he considered the agriculture of the 
country to be the prop and support of 
our national greatness. (Loud cheers.) 


would elect only such men a 3 were qua- He felt perfectly convinced that it was 
lifted to serve their country, by fairly the first and greatest interest of the 
promoting tne interests of every branch country, and that if we wished to build 
of the national industry, instead of a superstructure of commerce or manu- 
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factures, it must be based upon agricul- 
ture. (Cheers.) If he were asked 
whether he would give to any class pe- 
culiar or exclusive privileges, he would 
say “ No/* He could not wish to see 
farmers reduced lower in the scale of 
prosperity than they were at present. 
{Cheers.) Having his eyes open, and 
knowing the burdens which the far- 
mers of this country had to bear — that 
they had to pay tithes, church-rates, 
highway- cess, and poor-rates — he would 
ask whether any man could, for a mo- 
ment, hold it to be either just or expe- 
dient to bring in foreign corn, grown by 
those who had no such imposts to sus- 
tain, and produced by the labour of men 
fed upon stuff which he should blush to 
offer to an Englishman’s lips. (Cheers.) 
For those reasons, he was an advocate 
for giving full and adequate protection 
to agriculture. (Renewed cheers.) He 
would not, now, enter any further into 
the consideration of this question ; but 
he should be ready to state, to any gen- 
tleman who might ask him to do so, 
his opinion upon the rate of duties, and 
the period for which these duties should 
be enforced, upon the importation of 
foreign grain into this country. He 
thought it was impossible for the farm- 
ers to be placed in a worse condition 
than they were at this time j and he 
would quit the subject, for the present, 
with this observation, — that lie felt] 
deeply for the difficulties of the culti- 
vators of the soil j and if he had not 
hitherto paid the same attention to 
agriculture as to commerce and manu- 
factures, he was not too old to learn, and 
was willing to receive instruction. (Rei- 
terated cheering and loud laughter.) He 
declared again he would never go to 
Parliament us the advocate of one inter- 
est. He knew that many persons whom 
he was addressing were not electors — it 
made no difference with him. He knew 
it was by the favour of the electors only 
he must stand or fall ; but if he were 
returned to Parliament, he should con- 
sider himself as the representative of 
every man, woman and child, in the dis- 
trict, — and more than that, it would be 
his constant study, wish, and endeavour, 
to represent them effectively. (Cheers.) 


He would not advert at much length to 
the state of things as they existed under 
the old system. But he would say, 
that if the people of England had known 
the way in which their money was 
squandered, they would have been still 
more discontented with their situation 
than they actually were. There were such 
lists of “ Extraordinaries !*’ Aye, extra- 
ordinaries indeed. (A laugh.) Things 
could never be right till the representa- 
tives knew, months before the estimates 
were introduced, what these were for. 
It was too much for them to be called 
upon to vote 5,000/. to this person, for 
doing nothing, 10,000/. to that for doing 
very little, and other vast sums, for no- 
body knew what. How, he begged to 
ask, could a seaman stop a leak if he 
did not know where it was ? But the 
mode heretofore adopted was, to bring 
forward the estimates when very few 
members were in the House, and most 
of them asleep. In this manner, thou- 
sands and millions of the public trea- 
sure had been voted away, sub silentio. 
He considered it mo9t necessary to 
watch the tap ; and if any of the old 
leaven men were sent back to Parlia- 
ment, it would be necessary to watch 
the bung-hole as well as the tap. (A 
laugh.) He was satisfied the money of 
the nation could not have gone out of 
the spigot-hole only ; or we should not 
have been 800 millions in debt. (Cheers.) 
If the people had had such representa- 
tives as Joseph Hume — who, long- 
headed Scotsman as he was, was yet a 
true-hearted friend of the English peo- 
ple, — so far from having incurred this 
lavish waste, they would always have 
had a shilling’s worth for their shilling 
— aye, and it would have gone hard if, 
in driving a bargain, they did not get 
thirteen-pence for their shilling. (Cheers 
and laughter.) If England had been 
governed in this spirit for the last 
forty years, instead of going about the 
world, tinkering the vessels of every 
other state, regardless of the leak in her 
: own, we should have had occasion to 
] look into the dictionary to find the 
j meaning of the word " oppression.” 
' (Continued cheering.) But he had heard 
! that sundry colonels and captains, and a 
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certain noble marquis, had been much 
shocked by his observations on this 
point. “ What a vagabond/' said they, 
“ that Mr. Pease must be, to go about 
€t the country, in such a way, protesting 
“ against war !” It was well for such 
men to praise the bridge that carried 
them well over, it was well for them 
and for noble lords to extol a system 
which gave them honours and rewards. 
It was not for them to complain of war, 
or of the cost it entailed upon the coun- 
try ; but it was for him (Mr. Pease) and 
for the people, upon whom the burden 
of supporting it alighted, to condemn 
and prevent it — for though others h.ui 
obtained honours and glorv, the only 
honour arid glory which the people of 
England had enjoyed was that of paying 
the piper. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
late war had chained a millstone around 
our necks which, while other nations 
were fast rising into eminence, woud 
bow us to the earth for many a long 
year. Hut he did not despair. If the 
reformed parliament would make eco- 
nomy the order of the day, be careful of 
the public money, commit no wns'e, 
and pay men only as they desene-l, the 
time would come when the national re- 
sources would he fully adequate to our 
wants, and a great reduction of taxation 
would take place. (Cheers . ) Hut to 
look a lit tie further into this subject. 
If we had not spent our millions in 
manning ships and equipping armies, to 
bolster up tyranny and oppression in 
different parts of Europe, we might have 
had the same quantity of tea for 2d. or 
3d. for which we now paid 5d. or fid. , 
— good drink for l£d. instead of 3d. — 
tobacco for 2d. instead of 4d. — and so 
on through the \arious articles con- 
sumed bv the poorer clashes. (Cheers.) 
The gentleman who rode in his car- 
riage, supported on springs, paid 6l. 10s. ] 
per annum towards the expenses of the 
last war j it was for nothing else — and 
the poor labourer could not wash his 
face, or put on a clean shirt, without j 
contributing something to the same oh- ! 
ject. A man who had six windows in 
his house could not add another, to im- j 
prove his prospect, or add to the health j 
and comforts of himself or family, with- j 


out paying two guineas a year on ac- 
count of the war. If a man looked into 
a newspaper to see the price of stocks, 
he was taxed for the information — if he 
bought an almanac for 2s., to number 
the days of the year, he was taxed fif- 
teen-pence of the price. Even a bunch 
of matches was deemed a fit subject of 
taxation — it was even trebly taxed — the 
brimstone, the wood, and the string that 
tied them up, each were taxed. In 
short, e\ cry thing, whether consumed 
by the high or the low, — whether it 
was ate, drank, worn or read, was tax- 
ed ; and all to pay the cost of the late 
war. (Cheers ) lie was an advocate 
for equal law* for the poor and the rich, 
as well as ^qual taxation, if nc saw a 
couple of poor men settling their dillcr- 
euces b\ a light, he could perceive no 
justice in sending them to the tread- 
mill, for a breach of tie } eueo, whik 
gentlemen who fought cltuk were ad- 
mi. el as Ix.M fellows, and had their 
l>ra\ery recorded in the newspapers. 
(A laugh.) Neither did he tienk it 
right that a poor man who took a lack 
horse for twenty da\s, should he ta\«d 
Is. fid. per da), ihu*> paying 30-., while 
a man who could aifnni To keep a hor«e 
of his own, in his own .-table, was taxed 
only 24s for three hundred and - ! xf\- 
five da}.-, lie complained, too, of the 
oppn b.siv? operation of the hea\y pro- 
bate d'ltie- on petsonal property, while 
real and entailed states were left un- 
touched. (Cheers.) The existence of 
slavery he had ever considered a blot on 
our national character. We had heard 
from year to ) ear, that it would he done 
away. If it w'ere asked, when ? it was 
answered, as soon as possible. So it 
had gone on from time to time ; and 
ho was afraid, if we had to rely upon 
the disposition of the planters, or of 
some ministers of the Government, — 
he did not say all of them, we should 
he no nearer to the attainment of our 
wishes than we were at first. (Cheers.) 
There was yet the same want of reading 
and instruction ; but we could not be 
surprised tliat those who deprived the 
negro of his liberty, shall endeavour to 
keep him in ignorance of his God, and 
to rob him of his Sabbath. But if the 
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Reformed Parliament did not abolish of the establishment ; and he was one 
this abominable system, he, for one, of those who would not refuse the right 
should be^much mistaken. (Cheers.) hand of fellowship to the minister who 
He did not mean to speak with severity ] made the object of his care the cure of 
of all slave-owners ; for many had inhe- j souls and that alone — but with the man 
riled their estates from their forefathers ; | who spent his time in imitating the 
but knowing how prone was the heart (follies of the day, and who looked not 
of man to the infliction of wrong, he j even after the bodies, much less the 
thought the power to torment our tel- ! souls, of his flock, with such a man he 
low-creatures ought to be taken away, | would have no communion. (Cheers.) 
that the temptation to use it might cease • He would not destroy the church for 
to exist. (Cheers ) After alluding to ! mere love of change; nor would he 
the evils resulting from the East India 1 consent to pull down (as we understood 
Company’s monopoly, the injustice done | him to say) one stone of the edifice, 
to the million- of our fellovv-sub;c»cts in ! unless he could replace it with a better. 
India by the Government of the Com- i lie would not deprive the church of Ps 
puny, reprobating the hoast of the latter, ornaments and beauties ; but he would 
that they derived a 1 irge revenue In J wMi to see it distinguished by that alone 
encouraging the debasing *u]#i a r&:itinns j which was really beautiful and enduring, 
oft he country, and expre— ing his at dent i (Cheers.) Mr. Pease concluded an 
hope mat lie should shortly see the da\ ' eloquent and impressive speech by say- 
wiien the searching hand of reform j mg, that without meaning anything in 
would redress the grievances existing in | the shape of reproach to either of his 
the Eu-tcr.i world, as well as in our j brother candidates, he must declare that 
( nlor.ial po-se-nom. ‘n tiie West Indie*. I he would never attempt to win the favour 
Air. Pea-e p.oeecded to s iv that he j of any part of the county hv a course of 
knew tht* question of reform ia the personal conduct which was foreign to 
church establishment ol’thi- country was ! iiis habits and principles. He could not 
one on which the people felt deeply and ! attend races, or dinners, or balls; be 
k'Tii'v at the present mo iunt. He could not engage in fox-hunting, or the 
thou -lit it wa- “ too bad ” that a fanner pursuit of the pleasures and amuse- 


incu>:in: up hi* account-* at a year •* menis of society. He had between 4 
end, coaid not do so without -eeing and 500 man in his employment, who, 
such a desperate blotch on the debtor for their interests and for his, required 
side of his book, in the shape of out- to be looked after with a watchful and 
goings tor tithes. (Cheer* and laughter ) an attentive eye. He could not, he said. 
He knew the difficulties of the subject, do those things, unless lie wished to 
and felt them acutely, lie was anxious, throw his workmen out of employment, 
above all things, for the spread of god- to ruin his wife and family, and to send 
liness : but he could not shut his eves himself into the Gazette. (Cheers and 
to the abuses of the establishment, laughter.) Hut he could make arrange- 
(Clieers.) He could not but say that incnt* which, at a definite period of the 
there was something very wiong ’in it ; year, would enable him to serve the 
and that it was time there was a reform division in Parliament; and as he had 
there. (Loud cheers.) There was a . hitherto worked industriously to serve 
wide diflerence betweeen the honey-bees himself, he was now ready to devote his 
and the drones. (A laugh.) And he was J time and his industry to serve his 
also of opinion, that as tithes and all! country. (Cheers) All that he could 
other offerings were given as a means J promise was, that if the Almighty 
to an end, Parliament and the Govern- | should bless him with life and health. 


ment would do right if, while they paid and inspire him with the same sense of 
every attention to justice and religion, [duty, what honesty, morality, and reli- 
they were to consider how far the means ; gion required of him, he would continue 
contributed to that end. (Cheers.) He j faithfully, zealously, and conscientiously 
would not shut his eyes to the benefits ! to discharge, as a representative of free- 
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born Englishmen and of the electors of 
the southern division of the county of 
Durham. (Loud cheers.) 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER V. 

“ I would inculcate one truth with peculiar 
“ earnestness ; namely, that a revolution is not 
€( the necessary consequence of a national 
*• bankruptcy .** — Pursuits of Literature. 

Gentlemen, — Before we resume the 
discussion relating to Pitt's grand 
sinking fund , which want of room 
obliged us to break off at the close of 
the last Letter, 1 think it may be useful 
to submit to you here an observation 
or two, calculated to obviate any un- 
founded apprehensions that might 
otherwise be excited by the apparently 
inevitable fate of the paper-money ■ 
and this I deem the more necessary, 
as publications are daily appearing from 
the pens of ignorant or interested per- 
sons, the evident tendency, and indeed 
object, of which is to persuade the pub- 
lic that the existence of the Govern- 
ment, that the existence of law and 
order, that the safety to persons and 
property, nay, that the continuance of 
the very breath in our nostrils, depend 
upon the credit of the bank-notes. 

The author, from whose writings 1 
have taken my motto to this present 
number of my work, was, you see, of a 
very different opinion ; and I have 
quoted his sentiment upon the subject, 
because his work is well known to be of 
what is called the Anti-Jacobin kind, 
that is to say, a work, the tendency of 
which is to prevent men like you from 
haviug any thing to say or to do, any 
more than your horses, in the affairs of 
government. This writer, who, how- 
ever, might mean well, and who is cer- 
tainly a very clever man, so far from 
supposing that the existence of the go- 
vernment depended upon the credit of 
bank-notes, is, you see, fixed in his opi- 
nion, and an opinion that he wishes 
te to inculcate, with peculiar earnest- 
ness,” that a revolution, thereby 
meaning a change in the form of go- 
vernment, is not the necessary conse- 
quence, even of a national bankruptcy ; 


that is to say, not only a total discredit 
of all the paper-money and especially 
theBank-of-England notes, but also an 
utter inability to pay, in any Way what- 
ever, the interest upon the National 
Debt, or any part of it. 

This is my opinion also, as it always 
has been since 1 turned my attention to 
the subject. At the beginning of the 
present war, Mr. Addington, who was 
then the Frime Minister, told the lloii^o 
of Commons, that one of his principal 
objects in laying on the Property Tax 
and other war taxes, was, ° to convince 
“ Buonaparte, that it was hopeless for 
“ him to contend with our finances." 
To which the Moniteur, or French go- 
vernment-newspaper, replied : “ Pay 
“ your bank-nates in gold and silver , 
u and then we will believe you, without 
u your going to war.’ v 

Whether the Minister made good his 
promise ; whether he has convinced 
Buonaparte, that, it was “ hopeless for 
him to contend with our finances ,” 
you , gentlemen, are as likely to be 
able to judge as anybody that 1 know. 
1, for my part, blamed the Minister for 
holding out such a motive for his taxing 
measures. I said to him : The true 
way of convincing your enemy, that 
this war upon your finances will be 
useless, is to state explicitly to the 
world, that you are not at all afraid of 
the consequences of what is called a 
national bankruptcy ; for, while you 
endeavour to make people believe that 
such an event cannot possibly happcn 9 
they will certainly think that you regard 
it, if it should happen, as irretrievable 
ruin and destruction ; and, therefore, 
as you never can quite overcome their 
apprehensions, the best way is to be 
silent upon the subject, or, to set the 
terrific bug-bear at defiance. To 
Buonaparte’s exultation at our approach- 
ing bankruptcy, the answer is always 
ready: France has been a bankrupt; 
France has not paid her paper-money 
in specie ; yet, France is not the weaker 
for that; France is, in spite of her 
ruined finances, in spite of the long 
pamphlets of Sir Francis DTvernois and 

* Register, vol. 3, p. 948, Juue, 1803. 
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Mr. Rose, in spite of the longer speeches 
of Lord Mornington, Lord Auckland, 
and Mr. Pitt, in spite of the innumerable 
columns of figures which these noblemen 
and gentlemen have drawn up in battle 
array against her ; in spite of all this, 
France is yet powerful, yea, much more 
powerful than she was before she ex- 
perienced what is called a national 
bankruptcy. What ground, therefore, 
have the French to rejoice at our 
finances being about to undergo a 
similar operation ? 

Such were my sentiments and my 
reasoning upon this subject, seven years 
ago ; a time, when to pronounce the 
word depreciation , as applied to bank- 
notes, was sure to expjse a man to 
charges very little short of treason, 
which charges were made by those very 
persons who have now declared the 
greater half of our bank-notes to he 
destructive assignats” and w ho have 
called them “ vile and dirty rags.' * My 
opinion was, and it htillis, that the total 
destruction of the paper- money would 
not cause any change injurious to this 
kingdom; and, indeed, 1 should have a 
most hearty contempt for the constitu- 
tion and for the whole form and com- 
position of our Government, if I thought 
that their existence depended upon the 
credit of bank-notes. There are how- 
ever, those who think just the reverse ; 
and these are, too, writers, who appear 
to be entirely devoted to the Govern- 
ment : one of whom goes so far as to 
gay, that the Government has no other 
trust-worthy support than that which it 
derives from the bank-notes. “ The 
human mind/’ says he, “ is sensible only 
“ of the present good, or evil, and has 
<e too little thought to anticipate conse- 
“ quences, and if it was not for the im- 
“ mediate personal interest of a very 
“ large and informed part of the com - 
“ mu nit y in the national debt , patronage 
“ andpaper currency, GOVERNMENT 
“ COULD HAVE NO EXISTENCE, 
standing insulated on the pure basis of 
“ duty, and remote national and respec- 
“ tive good. The conduct of Sweden, 
“ America, Ireland, and the Jacobins of 
“ England, in their partiality for France, 
<f exemplify a want of sense to execute 


“ the maxims of Epicurus ; the paper 
“ currency of bank-notes (there should 
“ be no country bank) offers to Govern- 
“ ment a most indestructible support , 
“ because IT MAKES THE DAILY 
“ BREAD OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL 
“ DEFEND SUBSTANTIALLY ON 
“ THE SAFETY OF GOVERNMENT, 
“ whereas money, which may be hoard - 
“ ed , separates the individual from the 
u public safety. In the present revolu- 
" tionary state of the world, I think our 
“ paper currency a most miraculous 
“ mean of salvation, and the man who 
“ would propose the payment of bank - 
“ notes in specie at any period, to sepa- 
fi rate individual property from public 
“ safety, might as well propose the 
“ burning oj the navy to protect the 
* f commerce of the woild ! ”* 

Gentlemen, do you remember the 
writings of Paine ? Do you remember 
the Rights of Man, for the writing of 
which the author was prosecuted by the 
then Attorney-General, who is now the 
Lord Chancellor ? Do you remember 
the Rights of Man, the author of which 
was prosecuted, and, being absent, was 
outlawed; the publishers of which were 
prosecuted all over the kingdom ; the 
circulating of which wa9 forbidden by 
proclamation ; and, to counteract the 
principles of which, associations were 
formed of the rich and the powerful ? 
Well, it was in this very work that the 
doctrine here laid down by this govern- 
ment writer was first started. Paine 
said, that the existence of the Govern - 
ment depended upon the existence of the 
bank-notes , and that the question was 
not how long the British Government 
would stand , hut how long the funding 
system would last . Paine’s mode of 
reasoning was, if I am correct in my 
recollection, as nearly as possible like 
that of this government writer. He 
laid it down as an admitted fact, that 
the people (owing to causes that he 
stated) must he wholly indifferent about 
the fate of the Government; but that, 
as so many of them were, either by 
holding stocks or bank-notes , interested 

Morning Post newspaper : 14th Sept. 

1810 . 
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in the fate of the Government, they any period , might as well propose the 
would, while the stocks or bank-notes burning of the navy, or, in other words, 
lasted , continue to support the Govern- the giv ing up of the country to France, 
ment, whatever might be their feelings Wlmt, gentlemen ! are* we never 
towards it. But, that when, from then to see gold and silver again r 
whatever cause, the funding system > Every Minister ; every member of Par- 
should fail, not a soul would be found | liument ; every, one of tho^e who en- 
to lift a finger, or even to expte^s a! deavoured to palliate the measure of 
wish, in favour of the cxistince of the! protecting the Bank ( omp.my from 
Government. I paving their notes in gold and silver; 

Just the same, or rather more, is j every one of them “ lamented the wr- 
now said by this government writer — a ces&ity," as they called it, of the mea- 
writer, one-half of whose pages are sure. But NOW, behold, we are told 
filled with invectives against those that it was a good thing; and not only 
whom he calls the friends of the Em- a good thing, but that the Government 
peror of France. But how is it possible could not exist without it ! Gentlemen, 
for anything to be written moie agree- ( we call ourselves a “ thinking people;” 
able to the Emperor Napoleon than j but, believe me, that this N wii.it would 
what this writer has put forth ? Until j not have h »en said to any o lu r civ ih/jd 
now the world has been told that vve ! people upon earth, 
entertained areal love for our Govern -j We might here e:iM.y -how Low rn- 
ment ; that we were attached to our founding a prospect do< trine* of n . , - 
constitution because it afforded such; sort hold out to our eneuv.aml Low 
line protection to our persons and our! strong ui lndiucment to u-c .i' ’ t.io-*' 
property ; that wc loved the constitu- means wheine** in tiic wav oi , ttac k » i 
tion, because it insured to us the enjoy- uf menace, wouh me likeiy to de-:roy 
ment of liberty, and defended us nga'iist , the cicdit of the paper iwm\ • that 
every species of opprtssion ; that wc being, if ;in>e doemmsbe o ml, the 
had made numerous sacrifice 5 , and tint tf urc and <cr;aui v.j.y of destroy i:. ». out 
we were ready to make as many more. , Government. But anotla r opportunity 
nay, even “ to spend our last shilling , will offer for observation" upon tin 
and shed the best drop of our blm.d," matters; and it is now time 'Inr we 
for the sake of the-e Lberti »*, and in return to our inquiiy into tlu MN KiNG 
defence of a king, whom we -o dear,:, Fl.’Nl). 

Icvcd , and in gratitude for the blessing" In Be la c t letter, having slated the 
enjoyed during whose reign we held a provision-, made in the juts of 17W6‘ 
jubilee. Until NOW tins i" what the and 17L-, ior the nation’s ceasing to 
world has been toid. But NOW it is pay intcicst upon the stock that should 
told, by this loyai*y -professing writer, be redeemed, oY bought up by the 
that the only motive whence wc support , eonmiissiouer", alter the year isos ; or 
the Government at all, is to preserve ■ in other words, the nation's ceasing to 
the value of the bank-notes that we j pay lades on account of the stock, or 
hold; that, if it was not for the im- ! part of the debt, which should be bought 
mediate personal interest of so many ! up after that time ; having stated these 
people in the national debt , and for j provisions we were proceeding to in- 
patronage and paper currency , the Go- quire — What was done in the long- 
vernmeiit could 'have no existence ; that expected year, 1808 ! What was done 
we support the Government because, when the year of promise cam e? 
without its existence, the bank notes Why, my neighbours, nothing at all 
would fall, and because, by the number was done: just nothing at all in the way 
of bank-notes, we are thus made to provided fcir. The nation ceased to pay 
depend upon the safety of Government no dividends of interest: and, of course, 
for our daily b> ad and that, therefore, this work of redemption caused none of 
the man who would propose the pay- its taxes to be taken off. “ Well/' say 
ment of bank-notes in gold and silver at you, “ but is it possible, that, after such 
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f a solemn proceeding ; after the ear- 1 ventured to express any doubt at all of 
press and positive declaration in two ! the wisdom and justice of any of these 
bk act.s ol Parliament, that the dividends j successive measures $ and, these writers 
“ of interest Should cease to be paid in ' stoutly denied, that it ever was intended 
ISOS : is it posMhle that, after that, all to takeoff any of the tuxes in 1808; and, 
“ the dividends did continue to be paid, of course, they maintained, that we, who 
“ just the same as if those acts had never \ felt disappointment in this respect, were 
“keen passeoLV’ O. je- ! Jt is not! fools for our pains, and, indeed, they 
only possible to be so, but it is. so. Ah , expressed themselves thus, that we were 
the dividends have continued to be paid ; “ natures fools” and not the fools of 
and arc paid to tins day . The above- the minister. 

mentioned provisions, in the acts of Never, surely, were any portion of 
1 788 and 1799 were repealed. The Par- mankind treated with such barefaced 
liament undid what it had before done, contempt as the people of England were, 
It did away the provisions which it had at the time leferred to, by the venal 
made in 178(> and 17 ** 2 . It passed an- w riters of newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
othcr act. which said that those pro\i- zines, and reviews, who, seeing the 
sions should not be carried into effect ■ people terrified out of their senses, by 
or in other words, that which was law alternate alarms within and without, 
before was* no lonyer law. seemed to think that he was the best 

Thi^ new net w..s passed in the month man who could show the greatest de- 
of J, nc, i^(K : \oi>iN(iTo.\, the sue- ; greo of scorn for their understanding 
eraser and the I'ncnd of Put, being ! and character. Ilad not this been their 
then minister. Thi- act ( which is chap. . persuasion, would they have dared to tell 
7 I of the *l\Jd \ ear of the reign of us. that none but fools ever expected the 
( i eorg < 111.) en r i t led , “An act t > sink inn fund to produce, a repeal of taxes , 
“amend and RENDER MORE EE- 1 when it must still remain in the me- 
* EKGITWL two acts passed in the . inory of every man, who was then at all 
“ twcnlv -sixth and thirty -second \ear> conversant in political matters, that the 
*' of the reign ol' his present MajtMv , j repeal of taxes ; the lessen in y of the 
“ tor the reduction of the national debt ” i taxes ; the making of their burdens less. 
Tin 1 ait, which was to render those two 1 was the promise held forth to the peo- 
avts more effectual set*, out by stating, ■ pie by the supporters of Put; nay, 
that the said two acts had been by expe - 1 when it is notorious, that Pitt owed the 
r.enee found “ to be attended with most establishment of his tremendous power 
beneficial consequences to the public J to the opinion which the people enter- 
e.redit of the country and, having j tained, that he had discovered, and 
made that declaration, it sets to work, would put in practice, the means of 
and repeals the two provisions above- reduciny the load of their taxes ! This, 
mentioned ; and, of course, when the as the great end ot his schemes, was so 
year 1808 came, when the year of expec- \ much talked of; it is so well known, 
tations arrived, no dividends ceased to ! that this was so distinctly stated in the 
be paid, and interest upon the wdiole of 1 speeches ot Parliament, and so many 
the debt was still paid, and is still paid j limes repeated, that 1 am almost 
to this day. | ashamed to trouble you with any proof 

Gentlemen, it is hardly to be believed, j of the fact; yet, considering that the 
that any men, who, like Pitt and his * point is of great importance, I will 
associates and supporters, had invented j put the matter beyond all dispute 
and caused to be passed, the two first- by a reference to a work on the in- 
mentioned acts, could propose the last- crease of the resources of the king- 
mentioned act, that is to say, the act of dom, published in 1799, under the name 
1809. Not only, however, did they of George Rose, who was then a 
propose it, but the Anti-Jacobin secretary of the Treasury, and who 
writers laughed in our faces and called us is now treasurer of the Navy and a 
fools, if not levellers and Jacobins, if we privy-counsellor, and who, in the exe- 
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cution of the work about to be cited, 
was, doubtless, assisted by Pitt him- 
self. Indeed, this must have been the 
case ; or, at least, it must be believed, 
that nothing upon such a subject, and 
under the name of his official secretary, 
would be published without Pitt's pre- 
vious approbation. In this work, which 
is entitled, “ A brief Examination into 
44 the Increase of the Revenue, Com- 
44 merce, and Manufactures of Great 
44 Britain, from 1792 to 1799." In this 
work the hopeful effects of the sinking 
funds of 1786 and 1792 are pointed out, 
and the writer says : 44 By the opera- 

44 tion of these sinking funds, without 
44 any further intervention of Parlia- 
44 ment, the one existing before the war 
44 will attain its maximum (4,000,000/. 
44 a year) most probably, in L80S, in no 
44 case later than February, 1811. As 
44 the dividends due on such parts of 
44 the old debt as shall be paid off after 
44 the sinking fund shall have attained 
44 its maximum , and the annuities which 
44 shall afterwards fall in, will be at the 
44 disposal of Parliament, the period of 
“REPEALING TAXES annually, 
“ to an amount equal thereto , cannot, be j 
“ delayed more than nine , ten , or eleven 
44 years.” 

Need I ask you, gentlemen, whether 
you have heard of any repealing of j 
taxes ? Whether you have felt your | 
load of taxation tightened ? Whether 
you pay less taxes than you paid when j 
this placeman wrote his book in 1799 ? i 
No : these questions I need not put to j 
you ; nor need 1 ask you what are your 
feelings towards those who fed you 
with hopes of a diminution of your bur- 
dens j nor need 1 perhaps, say one more 
word upon the subject of the sinking 
fund ; not to have seen through which 
by this time would argue a much greater 
want of discernment than 1 am disposed 
to attribute to any part of my country- 
men, and especially to you, whose dis- 
cerning faculties have, as to matters of 
this sort, been, of late, pretty well sharp- 
ened by experience. Nevertheless, with 
the hope of leaving no possibility .of 
bewildering anybody in future, with 
regard to the nature or effect of the 
sinking fund , 1 shall add some additional 


remarks ; but, as these remarks will 
open to us quite new views of the mat- 
ter, and will extend to some length, I 
shall postpone them to my next ; and I 
remain, in the meanwhile, 

Your faithful friend, 

Wm. cobbet r. 

Stale Prison, Newgate , 

Monday , Sept . 17 , 1810. 

P.S. A pamphlet, entitled, 44 Ob- 
44 servations on the Report of the Bul- 
44 lion Committee," has just been pub- 
lished by Sir John Sinclair, who is r 
it seems, a member of Parliament, and 
who is said to have been recently made 
a prrvy-counsellor. So much of such 
gross ignorance, in so short a compass, 
l do not recollect to have met with in 
the course of my reading, except, per- 
haps, in the Morning Post newspaper, 
or in the British Critic Review . Such 
a publication would be wholly unworthy 
of serious notice, were it not pretty 
evidently the vehicle of the sentiments 
and views of others. For this reason, 
some of its prominent absurdities will 
be noticed, when I come to that part of 
my subject to which they more particu- 
larly belong. In the mean time, in 
order to furnish the means of judging 
of this writer s depth of understanding, 
take the following specimen from a 
former work of his, and compare his 
theory with the practice now before our 
ejes. 41 The public debts of a nation 
“ not only attract riches from abroad , 
“ with a species of magnetic influence, 
“ but they also retain money at home , 
“ which otherwise would be exported , 
44 and which, if sent to other countries, 
“ might possibly be attended with per- 
44 nicious consequences to the state, 
“ whose wealth was carried out of it. 
44 If France, for example, maintained 
“ its wars by borrowing money , and 
44 England raised all. its within the year, 
“ the necessary consequence would be, 
44 that all the loose and unemployed 
44 money of England, would naturally 
“ be transmitted to France , where it 
“ would be placed out to advantage." 
This is quite sufficient. The next time 
that Sir John thinks of writing upon 
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matters of this sort, he will do well to 
go, previously, and take a lesson of Mrs. 
Dr Yonoe. She will be able to tell 
him for a certainty, whether national 
debts have a tendency to keep money at 
home , to prevent it from being exported , 
and to bring money from abroad . She 
will also he able to give him a lesson 
upon depreciation , in a way which, 
perhaps, will make the thing compre- 
hensible even to him. 

{To be continued.) 


From the LOW DON GAZETTE , 
Friday, Oct. 26, 1S32. 

INSOLVENTS. 

COMINS, J., and «l. Tregoning, Manchester, 
calico-printers. 

MASON, T. M., Baker-street, Portman-sq., 
bookseller. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BARROW, J., I'dilsworth, Lancashire, wc- 
tuallcr. 

BOULTER, D., Quadrant, Regent-street, 
tobacconist. 

BOWYER, E., Martin’s- lane. Cannon-street, 
broker. 

DAVIES, J., late of Llanidloes, Montgomery- 
shire, dealer in coals. 

GARRETT, R., Shiffuall, Shropshire, grocer. 

LUMSDEN, N., Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
and Waterford, Ireland, merchant. 

LUPTON, J., and J. Hudsou, Wakefield, 
commission wool-agents. 

PARKER, J., Webber-row, victualler. 

PIPER, T., Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer. 

PROCTOR, J., Gould-square, Crutchcd- 
friars, wine-mercbant. 

REEVES, W., and G. King, Ludgate-street, 
jewellers. 

SANDFORD, J., Manchester, shopkeeper. 

SAYER, W., Toxteth-park, Lancashire, stone- 
mason. 

SLACK, R. W., Hanley, Staffordshire, dealer 
in drugs. 

THORN, J., Sackville-st., Piccadilly, and G. 
Robins, Titch borne- street, surgeons. 

WESTON, J.T., Parish street, Horslydown, 
yarn-spinner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BIRRELL, P., Cupar, Fife, bookseller. 

SHAW, J. and G., Glasgow, cabinet-makers. 


STODART,L., and A. Martin, Leith, whole- 

sale merchants. 

Tuesday, Oct. 30, 1632. 

INSOLVENTS. 

EM DIN , R., Bristol, straw-hat-manufacturer. 

SCOTT, A., Fraucis-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, cabinet-maker. 

TAYLOR,T.,Egham, Surrey, tallow-chandler. 

UDALL, J., Upper-street, Islington, carpet- 
warehouseman. 


BANKRUPTS. 

CARTER, H., Hastings, Sussex, chemist. 

GIBSON, J., Manchester, innkeeper. 

GODFREY, W.T., Wolverton, Buckingham- 
shire, miller. 

LANCASHIRE, J., Draycott-field, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

LINDsAY, J. jun.,Warnford-court, merchant. 

M'LAREN, G., Manchester, rope-maker. 

NAYLOR, W., Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, glass-manufacturer. 

PARKER, \V. f Leeds, tea-dealer. 

REYNOLDS, K., Manchester, cabinet-maker. 

RU ITER, P., Chapel- place, Brompton, Trel- 
luck-terrace, Pimlico, Duke- st., St. James’s, 
and Piccadilly, livery-stable-keeper. 

SANDS, K. sen., Brewer’s-street, St. Pancras, 

eiii:ra*er. 

SMITH, P., Bexhill, Sussex, wine-merchant. 

TYLER, J., Blackman-street, Borough, liuen- 
il raper. 

\\ 1LL1AMS, J., High st., Newington, linen- 
draper. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Oct. 29.— 
Although the arrivals of grain last week 
were small, and but a moderate supply of 
wheat fresh in this morning from the home 
counties, yet the trade was very heavy, at a 
reduction of 2s. per qr. from the quotations of 
last Monday. Fine old wheat maintained last 
week’s prices, but the demand was very 
limited, being chiefly confined to necessitous 
buyers, in small quantities. 

We had but little barley at market this 
morniDg, and but few samples of malting 
quality, for which higher prices were asked, 
but could not be obtained, and were after- 
wards disposed of at the prices of this day 
week, and the stained sorts that were in good 
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condition were taken off by the distillers on 
the same terms as last Monday. 

White and grey peas were heavy sale at 
last week’s prices. 

The oat trade was dull, but not cheaper — 
the supply being small. 


Wheat ........... .... .... fifis. to 58s. 

Rye .......... ............ 32*. to 34s. 

Barley 2(i*. to 2Ss. 

1 fine .. .......... .... 3 js. to tifiii 

Peas, White 33*. to 40s. 

Boilers 42*. to 44*. 

ti rev 34s. t > 3(L. 

Beans, Small 38*. to 4t‘s. 

— 1 ick . s ......... .. 32*. to 34» 

Oats, Potato 2 is. to 22*. 

Feed 10*. to 20,. 

Flour, per sack 60*. to — s». 


ton6hir« ; three-twelfths about equal numbers 
of Here fords, Devons, aud Welch runts, prin- 
cipally from our western and midland dis- 
tricts ; aud the reinaiuing twelfth Towifs-end 
cows, with a few Sussex steers and heifers, 
Scots, Staffords, &c., from various quarters. 
About three-fourths of* the sheep were new 
Leicesters, from the South Down aud Cotes- 
wold crosses ; an eighth about equal numbers 
of Kents and Downs ; and the remaining 
eighth about equal numbers of old Leicesters, 
Lincolns, and polled Norlolks ; with a few 
homed Aberdeeners, Dorsets, Welch, &c. 

Beast*, 3,29.3 ; sheep, 18,240 j calves, 163; 
pig-, 240. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new , 45*. to 40*. per cwt. 

Sides, new ... f.0*. to 53-. 

Pork, India, new. . .. 130*. Od. to — «. 

Me**, new ...77a.Od.to — .. perbarl 

Butter, Belfast .. ..80*. to 82*. per cwt. 

Carlow* 80*. to 8fi*. 

Cork 82*. to &3s. 

Limerick ..82-. to — *. 

Waterford. . 70*. to 81s. 

Dublin .... — *. to— s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 30s. to 78*. 

Gloucester, Double. . 52*. to 00*. 

Gloucester, single. . . 41*. to 50a, 


Kduru . to — s. 

Gouda 10*. to 42*. 

Hams, Irish 33*. to 0'»*. 


MARK-LAM:.— Frida), Nov. 2. 

The arrival* tb.* week are small, but the 
pi ice* remain the same as on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 


3 per Cent. 4 
Con*. Ann. j 


In. .**at. Mon Tups \V«* 1. Thur. 
84 ; tUi, H{| 84 j S4Jj t4f 


SMITH!*! LLD.— Oct. 29. 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


This da>’s supply of beast* was good, hut 
not quite so numerous as was that of thi* day 
se’unight; of sheep flamh having become 
mutton, and consequently gone out of season}, 
calves, and porkers, rather limited. The 
trade was throughout duil ; with prime small 
mutton at an advance ; prime beef, veal, and 
pork, at a depression of full 2d. per stoue j 
with the middling and inferior kinds of beef 
and mutton at Friday’s prices. 

Full two- thirds of the beasts were about 
equal numbers jf Irish and short-horns, for 
the most part steers and heifers, chiefly from 
Lincolnshire^ Leicestershire! and Northamp- 


A T ew Edition. 

COBBETT’S Spelling-Book ; 

[Price 2s. j 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear aud concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

This I have written by-way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — Of this 

'work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 

• 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. James Paul Codbett. — Being a Plain 
and Compendious introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY. -I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I belie\e, 
words could make it. Abo of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters w Inch 
J understood a*, well as auy body could, and 
in all their details. It include'. m\ writing- 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo \o- 
lume. Price 2s. fid. 

4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this 1 ilk 1 , a little 
"Volume, containing Ten Letters, addri 1 — ed to 
English Ta\-p:i*ers. Anew edition, with a 
Fn'.tif riot, loiitaming an account of the Prices 
of House-, and Land. recent i\ obtained lioin 
America by Mr. Cobbctt, i nee 2 a. Ul. m bd». 

r>. The ENGLISH G \RDEN MR : or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, em io-in; ami 
laying out, ol KPcheu Garden-; on the i tak- 
ing ai d managin';* of Hot-beds and. (• ien- 
hou->e- ; and on the propagation and t ukiva- 
t’ori ol all norts ol Kitchen Harden Plant-., and 
ol Fruit Tre* wlietber ol the Garden or the 
Orchard Ann aUo, on the to: illation ot 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Pi ice t>\ 

r>. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on llie preparing ol" the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, oi Fo- 
rest Trees and Under woods. Price 14s. hound 
in boards. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.' — The Price of this book, in good priut 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

5. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise ou the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wn. Cobbeit. 8vo. Price 15s. 

10. POORMAN’S FRIEND. A Dew 

edition. Price 8rf. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. fid. boards. 

12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. (id. 


13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

thoc, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1. H> pocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Uujust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer; 
H. The Game- ter ; JJ. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sm of Forbidding 
Man i age ; 12. On the Duties of Paisons, and 
on the I Li'-titution aud Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. (ul. ImuiikI in hoaids. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled u GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Je»us Ctnist 
by the Jew s.” Price fid. 

14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TION s. — 'U:m is the Book which was the 
foundation of 41 the knowledge that 1 have 
ever p'^-e-sed relative to public law. The 
Pr.ce is i7>.,amlthe manner id' its execution is, 
1 think, -such a- to make it lit lor the Library 
of any (.clitic man. 

1.'). ROM AN HISTORY, French nnd 
Eng'i-h, intci'ied, not ouly as a History for 
Young People to le .d, but a** a Book ol L\er- 
ej-e- to accomp my my I re neb Grannnur. 
Two \ oiuiiK s. Price Ids. in boards. 

V\ PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the U'.'.mr. and Mv-tcrv ol the National Debt, 
tm- .kink oi England, the Funds, aud all the 
Tmkery of Ik. pel Money. The i'lice ol tins 
book, very nicely j nnud, is 5s. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Ob-ei \ utiou- made in that Country 
daring a KeMilcure of Two M mth- in the 
Smth, and Three Months at Paris. By John 
\1. Couiiun. Price 4a. in boards. 

15. A TREATISE ON COE LETT'S 

CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and lor 
Handling ami Pi e^erving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the seveiul uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2.?. 6d. 

19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION ” in England and Ireland, showing bow 
that event ha^ impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s. 6 d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s, 6d, 
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Lately published. Price 4s. 6d., extra boards, 

JOURNAL 

OF 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

|g|AND ALSO IN PART OF 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being 

From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milau, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 

The space of time being. 

From October 1828, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING* 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour ; aryl of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 

AND also 

An account of the laws aud customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. 


Just published , p ice I2f. 

A 6EO6&AFBZCAL DICTIONARY 
OF EVGliLND AMTS WALES; 

CONTAINING 

The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, aud Tilhings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to ^ach ; besides which there arc 

MAPS ; 

First, one of the whole country, showing the 


local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other ; and, then, each Couuty is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in*the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towhs. 

FOUR TABLES 

Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 
the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform- Law of 4th June, 1832. 

Tube had at No. 11, Bolt~court, Fleet-street, 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

( Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church ,) 

B EG to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Geutleiucn v s Ciothiug. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

£ S. d. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 6 

Ditto, of Black or Blue 5 5 0 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk \N aistcoats 16 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

Barngau Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Liveiy 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and Chil- 
dren's Dkeshe», equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. 

1 recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. n Wm. Cobbett. 


C OBBETTS REGISTER.— The Agent for 
selling this Work in Norwich having 
lately died, his Agent in Loudon begs to 
announce to the Subscribers that be can 
supply them immediately from London, by 
Post, every Friday Evening, having first an 
Order to do so sent to him (Postage paid, and 
containing a Reference in London,) at No. 1 12. 
Half-paved-court, Salisbury-square, London. 

JOHN DEAN, 

. Newsman in general. 

I London, 2. Oct., 1832. 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson'n-cnurt : and 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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for the payment of the' priests* The 
patronage of the livings is in the prin- 
cipal proprietor of the parish ; so that 
one of these great lords has the appoint* 
ng of a dozen or two of priests. 

This is called the established church 
f Scotland. <^3ut there is the seceding 
church 5 that is to say, there is, in every 
considerable place, a large part of the 
people that have seceded , or drawn off, 
from this established church. They do 
not differ from the other in their creed, 
or in their mode of worship $ but each 
congregation insists on the right of 
nominating its own minister, and also 
insists on the minister being maintained 
by voluntary contributions, and not by 
compulsory assessments, or by Tiends. 
So that here are two churches , one of 
which is pretty nearly as extensive and 
as’firmly established as the other ; and, 
as the seceders have generally the most 
able and most diligent ministers, they 
are daily gaining ground over the 
established church. 

It will easily be conceived that the 
established church, exclusively under 
the patronage of the nobility, and ; 
trembling for the stability of the Tiends ] 
and the compulsory assessments, are not 
very warm friends of any change at all , 
particularly of that very great change, 
the absolute necessity of which is the 
great burden of all my lecturings. Per- 
sons have noses as keen as that of a 
crow : they stnell danger at a grearer 
distance than any part of God’s creation. 
It is said that the Bald-Eugk s, in North 
America, they being in Canada, will 
smell a dead horse upon the borders of 
the Gulf of Mexico; bur, wonderful 
as this may appear, my belief is, that 
the noses of parsons are still finer than 
those of these Bald-Eayl* s. No wonder, 
then, that 1 have everywhere found the 
established churches shut against me, 
while the seceding churches have, 
wherever necessary, flung open their 
doors for my reception. This was the 
case at Hamilton, where the fine- nosed 
gentry carried their hostility a little 
farther than merely shutting the doors 
of their church. They spread about 
the assertion that I was an infidel t 
and did everything in their power to 


prevent people from attending the 
lecture, in which, however, they 
by no means succeeded; and I 
had a very numerous audience, consi- 
dering the size of the place. Having 
heard of what had been going on, 1 
began by observing, that I had written 
and printed a hundred volumes ; that I 
challenged the Kirk to set a hundred of 
its priests, each to take a volume, and 
to find, in the whole hundred, if they 
could, one single sentence hostile to re- 
ligion or morality. 1 then related to 
them, that the Government itself, once 
took a paper of my writing, had a mil- 
ium of copies printed, at a cost to the 
public of between three and four thou- 
sand pounds ; copies of which it sent by 
the post to every parish in the whole 
kingdom, with directions to have it read 
from the pulpits ! And read from the 
pulpits it was ; and that, therefore, it 
was rather hard that the Kirk should 
represent me as an infidel ! After hav- 
ing prefaced a little further, I proceeded 
with my lecture, striking my opponents 
in a very tender pat t, of which, how- 
ever, I was not fully aware, until I af- 
terwards learned the following particu- 
lars ; namely, that the registration of 
votes for this borough (which has been 
hooked on to that of Falkirk and an- 
i other or two) showed that about a hun- 
ld red and twenty pensioners resided in 
| this little borough of Hamilton; that a 
| Mr. Augustus Murray, a son of Lord 
• Dunmore, and a nephew of the Duke 
{ of Hamilton (the great lorJ of the 
i country here, who has a mansion in the 
town, and a monstrous palace in a park 
just by it), is the tl Whig candidate '* 
for this bunch of boroughs, against Mr. 
Gillon, the present member and the 
radical candidate, whose friends had in- 
vited me to lecture at Hamilton. Be- 
sides all this, this Mr. Augustus Mur- 
ray is either the brother or the nephew 
of Lady Augusta Murray, the mother 
of the children of the Duke of Sussex ; 
the monstrous pension of wfiich lady I 
have so strongly remarked upon on so 
many occasions. It is very curious that 
the party whom 1 met at my friend’s 
house at Hamilton, all went to see the 
very fine and noble palace recently erect- 
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od by the Bake ; and aoftieof them Isold “ gave it me to cleat off a debt owedto 
ike, that he wished me to go, if 1 chose, “ Mr. Swan* a paper-maker* and hn 
And have the palace and other things 44 acquaintance of his own* and <thht 
shown to me. It is very curious* 1 say, “ Mr. Swan went and received the itib- 
that I should take It into my head not “ ney, and not i ; the viilanous i&hfer 
to go, notwithstanding importunities so ‘ a knows, that I had to borrow morifcy 
very pressing, that it was hardly good “ of William Clement, ffhe proprietbr 
manners to resist them. I did resist, “ of the Morning Chronicle (who then 
however, to the great astonishment, and \ “ published the Register) in order ‘to 
not entirely to the satisfaction of friends j “ carry me and my family to Americft ; 
whom 1 was naturally extremely anxious 
hot to displease. I saw there was 
danger of some atrocious newspaper lie 
arising out of my appearance at that 
palace. Besides, there woukl have been j“ knows, that I voluntarily came ba&k 
a species of meanness, even in putting I “ again to face him and his demand ; 
my head under the roof of a man whose | 4< the wretched miser knows, that the 
power it is one of the professed objects “ Government having stripped me of 
of my labours to curtail. The circum- ■ 44 every thing, my own friend, Mr. Ti- 
stances which I have above related as to 44 mothy Brown (whom he first infcro- 
Mr. Murray, will, when the paper j 44 duced to me), made me a bankrupt, 
shall reach the eyes of my friends who 44 a»d carried the bankruptcy through 
were of the party on that day, convince i 14 at his own expense ; the grinding 
them, I trust, that my refusal to join j “ miser knows, that Mr. Baown wrote 
them on their visit to the palace was ! “ to him, ‘ You say that Cobbett owes 
founded on good reason, and did not » “ ‘you money, come then AND 
arise from perverseness or caprice. i“ ‘ SWEAR TO YOUR DEBT the 
From Hamilton I went, as before !“ wretched miser knows, that he did not 
related, to sleep at Dalzkll House, j“ d»re to come and swear to his debt; 
stayed there on the Sunday, and on Mon- 1 “ the miser knows, that in 1824, when 
day morning, the 29. of October, went 44 a subscription was proposed to’ be b%- 
back to Glasgow to the dinner, 'J his ! “ gun for the purpose of putting me 
dinner is a matter of great importance ;j“ into Parliament, and when he was 
not as it concerns me, but as it sl.ows | 44 Mraid of seeing me upon the same 
the temper in which the people of Sco^- j “ boards with him, that he then wrote 
land now are. In another part of the 1 " to hij crony, Richard Gurney, of 
Register I shall insert a report of it, as ! " Norwich, to sag that he would sub- 
given in the Glasgow Chronicle of the 44 sort be Jive hundred pounds, and that he 
31. of October. Every one will know 44 authorised Gurney to show the letter 
how impossible it is to be accurate, in 44 to my friends in Norfolk ; the ruffian 
a report made under such circumstances “ miser knows, that, when, in 1826, a 
and to such an extent. The report, " subscription was proposed to put me 
therefore, must not be taken as at all 44 In for Preston, he wrote to Colonel 
unfair, because it omitted to mention 44 Johnstone, then member for Boston, 
the most material part of what 1 stated “ telling him that he would subscribe for 
relative to the calumnies of Burdett “ that purpose, and that he afterwards 
and his most infamous crew of news- “repeated this to Colonel Johnstons 
paper hirelings. After stating the cir- “ verbally, and told the ColonULt to 
ctlmstances fnder which I received the 44 name the sum that he should sub- 
money from him, I proceeded thus: 44 scribe j let the execrable miser chtiose, 
“ The ruffian miser sees it continually “ then, between the baseness of tefitlef^ 
“ put forth* as he himself first put it '* ing his money to put a roguernftto 
“forth; that 1 went off to America, to “Parliament, the baseness of htfrlfag 
“ carry away his money and defraud “ made the teoder without an intbiiikxn 
*' him of it. The miser knows, that he u to fulfil it* and the baseness ofiri&dg 
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miser knows that he spread the 
“ story, in order to prevent me frrtn 
“ ever again showing my face in-Eng- 
“ land ; the vile lady-and»child miser 
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44 himself from taking a part in the 
atrocious lies published by the hire- 
u lings, while he is underhandedly as- 
44 sisting the hirelings to circulate those 
44 lies. The conclusion is, either his 
41 charge against me is utterly false, 
t€ and he is *the foulest of all calumni- 
44 ators ; or he has been, twice, under 
44 his own hand-writing, offering his 
44 money to put a rogue into Parlia- 
u xnent. Let the ruffian miser choose 
44 between the two. 

With regard to the rest of the pro- 
ceedings at the dinner, they will speak 
for themselves. Every one concerned 
in them not only makes allowances for 
little inaccuracies, but must feel wonder 
that a report at sucli length, and so ac- 
curate, could possibly be made out and 
published in so short a space of time. 
As to what Brouoham and Melbourne 
and prosperity Robinson and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers and such-like peo- 
ple may think of this dinner, it is, 
perhaps, of very little importance ; but 
it is quite necessary that my Loid Grey 
view it in its true light. He ought to 
see, and he will see, that we did not 
meet here for the purpose of eating and 
drinking) that it was a meeting held 
fbr the purpose of declaring to the 
whole nation what was the feeling of 
this great and opulent city, with regard 
to those principles which 1 am so well 
known to entertain, and those great mea- 
sures of which 1 am regard^l us the 
champion. In this light it is that my 
Lord Grey will view the thing. It was 
not to honour me personally, nor to ho- 
nour me at all ; it was to do honour to 
the political principles which 1 have so 
long been maintaining. It would be 
childishness to view this matter in any 
other light. Viewed in this light, every 
incident, however trifling in itself, be- 
comes matter of importance. Here, 
then, in a city consisting of two hun- 
dred thousand people, distinguished at 
once for everything that is elegant, 
and everything that is opulent : li- 
terary institutions, arts and sciences, na- 
vigation, commerce, manufactures, and 
all in the highest perfection; the em- 
porium of Scotland, surrounded in every 
direction by towns and villages, all ani- 


mated wi|h the same spirit ; and here, 
in this great city, under the name of a 
convivial meeting, it is sent forth to the 
world, that the political principles of 
Corbett are the predominant political 
principles of Scotland ! This is the light 
in which every man of sense will view 
it. The low and filthy wretches at 
Manchester have actually been send- 
ing down pamphlets from their mounte- 
bank to Glasgow, and writing pressing 
letters to their friends at that city, to 
circulate the pamphlets about, 44 in or- 
der to show up Corbett ! ” The pro- 
ceedings at this dinner constitute the 
answer to the despicable reptiles, whom, 
if I live but a few years longer, I will 
hunt off the face of this earth : I will 
make them, and the tallow-man privy- 
counsellor, know what it is to employ a 
mountebank- player to do that which 
they were too great cowards to do them- 
selves. 1 shall he back with them 
pretty quickly now ; and I will make 
them feel the consequences of sending 
pamphlets to Glasgow. So much for 
the dinner at Glasgow. I wished very 
much to get off for England immedi- 
ately after that dinner was over ; but 
the working people had been excluded 
from the lectures by the prices neces- 
sary to keep the theatre from being a 
scene of confusion. They very much 
wished that I would lecture to them upon 
terms different from those on which ad- 
mission had been given at the theatre. 
There were two bodies of them, the 
Trades and the Manufacturers . I, at 
once, very gladly offered to preach to 
them for nothing ; and it was fixed that 
L should do it to the Trades in tlie 
theatre, on the 30. of October, and to 
the Manufacturers in a church, on the 
31. of October; and this I did. The 
delegates of the TYatfrs delivered to me, 
upon the stage, an address ; to which I, 
upon the spot, gave an answer, .which I 
had written before. These two papers 
I here insert, deeming to be of suf- 
ficient importance tojusii* this applica- 
tion of the space that they will occupy. 
The address was prefaced by a very 
handsome and eloquent speech from the 
delegate who handed il to me. I do not 
know what Brougham and his gang of 
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reviewers may think of this matter $ but | 
I know that if I were a minister, every 
bone in piy body would rattle at the 
bare thought of attempting to carry on 
a system held in detestation by millions 
of men, of whom these delegates are a 
fair specimen. 

MR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Respected Sir, — We, the undersigned de- j 
legates from various shops, factories, and dis- 
tricts, in behalf of a great portion of the, 
operatives of Glasgow, are desirous of express- j 
ing our heartfelt gratification at meeting with j 
a person whose voluminous political writings, j 
the produce of half a century, have done so j 
much towards keeping the public miud in ; 
wholesome agitation, enabling us to form a! 
just estimate of the men and measures which j 
have so long misdirected the magnificent re- 
sources of a mighty nation. 

We rejoice to behold speed’ll) approaching 
the inevitable doom of those enormous impo- 
sitions, in the exposure of which you have 1 
been such a valuable instrument. And we j 
are proud to think that a man, originally j 
a labourer for his daily bread, should be thus j 
fated to rir.e on the ruin of the aristocratic ; 
caste by the mere force of his own industry 
and talent, proving that mimi, when vigor- 
ously exerted and directed aright, is all- 
powerful in overcoming the fallacious systems 
imposed upon the many by the greedy and 
ambitious few. 

Notwithstanding the epithets which you 
have so uuspatiugly bestowed on persons 
whose conduct you could not approve, and 
however much >ou may have wouuded the 
national pride of Scotland by so liberally 
slandering her name and people, the ope- 
ratives of Glasgow regard these ehullitious as 
the effects of a strong dislike to the iniquitous 
measures and false theories of political eco- 
nomy associated with the parties jou ad- 
dressed, and that you must have drawn the 
character of Scotlaud and Scotchmen from the 
cringing booing place -and* pension hunters 
who, in bye-pbst parliaments, presumed to 
represent our much-abused country ; and we 
sincerely hope that you are now happily un- 
deceived. 

We also sincerely trust that a place for you 
in the ensuiug Parliament will be secured, 
whereby you will be the more effectually ena- 


bled to apply those gigantic powers which 
you have hitherto displayed in your writings ; 
and you will, by a consistent, steady, and 
undeviating perseverance, prove that neither 
wealth nor place, but the reduction of that 
astonishingly iuiquitous Government which 
has so long degraded us, is the great object of 
your life — that you will ever bear in miud the 
ruinous condition of the working classes, 
the justice and necessity of extending to them 
the elective franchise ; and that you will 
loudly call for immediate amelioration, by the 
increasing of our means of comfort, and re- 
moving every obstacle to the free exercise of 
our industry. 

The operatives of Glasgow are the more 
immediately interested in the removal of the 
stamp duties on newspapers, having one of 
their own, the cheapness and wide circulation 
of w hich they deem of the highest importance ; 
and also a law to limit the time of working in 
public factories, and in every other depart- 
ment where children are employed. They 
cousider it equally necessary to afford work- 
men opportunities of acquiring useful know- 
ledge, and they therefore press these matters 
upon your attention as they would upon the 
attention of all those who assume the functions 
of legislation. 

That you may long enjoy sound bodily 
health, and unimpaired mental vigour, for the 
great struggle in which you are about to be 
engaged, is the sincere wish of, 

Respected Sir, 
your friends and admirers, 

James M' Donald, Chairman 
John Tait, Secretary 
John Stewart, from the Weavers 
James Nish, from the Cotton-Spinners 
Henry Dunn ditto 

Robert Campbell, from the Shoemakers 
John Ballintiue, from the Brass-Founders 
Daniel Dewchrass, from the Bakers. 

Robert Grindlay ditto 

Charles Mathieson, from the Painters 
Charles Kelly, Bridgeton District 
James Simpson, from North Quarter Union 
James Houston, from the Brewers 
Donald M ( lut)re ditto 
Alexander M*Kay, from the Bricklayers 
John Henderson, South West Union 
William Muir, Tenter 
Hugh Kirklaud, Dresi jr 
John Henderson, Wes’ -street Factory 
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Hugh M'Kenxie, Pres, of Grum-sL District 
Hubert Stewart, Daygate Toll District 
Alex. ATCullocb, from the Letter- Founders 
Peter M'Grigor ^ 

Thomas Steel 

Robert Gilfill S Various trades 
James Brow a 
Matthew Tborup - 

Charles Rattray, from the Calico- Printers 
Stephen Fenner, Carver and Gilder 
Neil M'Visor, Spinner 


MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER. 

Gentlemen, — It has been the boast 
©f the present Prime Minister, that “he 
would stand by his order:' 9 it is my 
boast, that I have always most firmly 
stood by mine, which is that, as you 
truly observe, of those who labour for 
their daily bread. The other order, not 
being able to endure the thoughts of 
acknowledging the superior talents and 
wisdom of our qrder, and not being able 
to corrupt me, have been, for, now, 
pretty nearly thirty years, endeavouring 
to cast me, by some means or other, 
into the shade, if not to effect my de- 
struction } and (most curious to be- 
hold!) they have gone on, sometimes 
adopting measures, sometimes rejecting 
measures, seemingly for the sole purpose 
of opposing my principles and of falsi- 
fying my predictions ; till, at last, they 
have made it a question, whether their 
order shall, or shall not, continue to 
exist ; while I have gone on increasing 
in influence, and while my order is as 
firmly established as the foundations of 
the earth itself. 

Be assured, gentlemen, that this 
journey to Scotland was not at all ne- 
cessary to convince me of the intelli- 
gence and virtues of Scotchmen, against 
whom, in general, I never had a preju- 
dice in my life, and, therefore, had none 
to be removed. In speaking of the 
perverse and renegado pretended philo- 
sophers, who, like similar reptiles in the 
distant provinces of the Roman Empire, 
have gone to the seat of government to 
sell their own country and help to en- 
slave ours, I have been obliged to de- 
signate them .by naming the part of the 


kingdom from* which they came; but 
I have invariably said, at the Ain&time, 
that 1 imputed not their disposition to 
the people of Scotland, whose oppres- 
sions, whenever [ shall have the power, I 
deem it my duty to remove to the utmost 
] of that power; add, in some measure, 
my journey to Scotland, by the great 
knowledge that it has enabled me to 
acquire, will assist me in the perform- 
ance of that duty. 

With regard to an extension of the 
suffrage, the abolition of stamp-duties, 
the rescuing of children from the hard- 
ships to which the wants of their parents 
induce them to expose them ; with re- 
gard to all these, I not only heartily 
concur with you in opinion ; but am 
already bound, by a most solemn pledge, 
to the people of Oldham, to do my ut- 
most in accordance with that opinion. 

Gentlemen, be pleased to receive, and 
to communicate to the working people 
of Glasgow; with every mark of my 
respect and regard, my sincere thanks 
for this address, compared to which, a 
patent of nobility from the King would 
be regarded by me as some dirty, toad- « 
eating ballad, put i.i competition with 
the Bible. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

Glasgow , 30. Get. 1839. 

The next evening I gave a lecture to 
the manufacturers at the Tolcross 
church in the eastern district. Upon 
this occasion also an address was de- 
livered to me, before the audience, pre- 
vious to the beginning of the lecture. 
This address was also preceded by a 
very clever speech, from the gentlemen 
who presented it ; for gentlemen these 
are, if we be to judge from their under- 
standings and their talents. The ad- 
dress was as follows. After which 
came the lecture to st very numerous 
audience. 

TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Sir, — T he inhabitants of the east district of 
the barony parish of Glasgow, and other vil- 
lages adjacent, having themselves, according 
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to their different circumstances and abilities, 
long an£ arduously struggled in the cause of 
radical refomj ; and who, through many years 
of protracted suffering and deeply-felt degra- 
dations, have, from the strength and acumen 
of your many writings, which they have been 
in the practice of consulting with a studious 
avidity, been led to look up to you as the 
mighty champion, the undaunted and un- 
shaken advocate of that great and glorious 
cause. And, Sir, with feelings deepened by 
an interest and pleasure which they waut 
words to express, they congratulate themselves 
on the event of your visit to Scotland, your 
progress to, and stay iu, the important city of 
Glasgow ; but in a particular manuer in jour 
appearance here this evening, to give a satis- 
faction of heart, and a triumph to the recol- 
lection of an anxious and intelligent com- 
munity. 

And now, Sir, as they hold that through 
your ageucy, by the strength of that mighty 
weapon which you have loug wielded, and do 
still so indefatigahly wield, the enemy has 
been made to bow his head, that one step 
has been gained on the road to national eman- 
cipation, they do hope, nay are assured, that 
in life your labours of love shall uot cease 
until the whole is accomplished. That the 
sphere of your usefulness may be extended by 
soon having a seat in the legislature of our 
country ; and that you may live and enjoy 
the blessing of health until your soul being 
satisfied with the success of your work, your 
spirit may rejoice together with the spirits of 
an emancipated people, when they shall raise | 
the song of triumph over the broken chains of 
oppression and the grave of tyrauuy, is the 
fervent and sincere prayer of, Sir, your ardent 
friends and admirers, 

The radical reformers of the east district 
of the barony parish of Glasgow, &c. 
(Signed in their name and behalf by) 

John Kinniburgb, Chairman 
George Allan 
John Donaldson 
William Pater6ou 
William Thornton 
Robert Craig 
David M'Connell 
William Gray 
James Brash 
James Brough 
James Crichton 


James Waterston 
John Hannah 
John Kinuiburgh, jun. 

East district of Glasgow , Oct. 31., 1832. 

To describe the enthusiasm of these 
worthy fellows is quite impossible; 
men, boys, women, girls, children six or 
seven y ears old 4 all squeezed about me, 
stretching out their hands begging to 
touch mine. The men, who conducted 
the business, scolded them and wanted 
to keep them off ; but I said, Let them 
“ alone, let them do what they like : 
“ they won’t take any piece of me 
w away.” Upon these occasions it al- 
ways occurs to me to think how quietly 
the base Potters and Shuttleworth 
and haughty Baxter and the tallow- 
man privy-counsellor and the brewer 
aad old bawling Burdktt j how quiet- 
ly and uninterruptedly they would get 
along in the same place ! They got me 
into the vestry : one brought a Bible, 
which his wife had desired him to bring 
to me, that l might write my name in 
it, on the blank leaf, that she might have 
it to show to her grand-children : an- 
other brought one of my own gram- 
mars for the same purpose ; another 
brought another book. 1 was quite as- 
tonished myself to find that my name 
and all about me were so well k^iown 
amongst these people. One blessed me 
for the Protestant Reformation , another 
for “ my Advice to Young Men." ft Ah ! 
poor deluded creatures ! Poor enthu- 
siastic creatures!" Brougham and his 
Edinburgh Reviewers will exclaim. 
Oh, no ! my bucks! That won’t do ; 
for this is the country of “ antafluct* 
If, indeed, it had been in Sussex or 
Kent, or Hampshire, or Wiltshire, 
where 1 had been saying that fire was 
a good thing, then, ipdecd, you might 
have said that it was chopsticks ap- 
plauding a brother-chopstick ; but this 
was in the country of antalluct 
Therefore, no shuffling, if you please. 
I knew very well, that I had the 
Scotchies on my side as well as 
the chopsticks; but I had not the 
proof to produce without coming 
here : I was sure that it was so ; but I 
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wanted the means of making others state of Ireland, I should not wonder if 
sure of it, too ; and I have now done the they were to go to Austria, or, in case 
job: I have^now biowed up Malt nu* of failure there, to Poland or Russia; 
and the whole crew i I have been into or, whidi would cut the thing short, at 
the accursed “ boothies :* 1 have sent once to the infernal regions themselves, 
my account of them over the world ; 1 The base and lazy villains must endea- 
have brought it back to be read in Scot- vour to keep their doctrine up ; by 
land, while I am here and publicly j preaching this doctrine they get placed 
exhibiting myself with that description ! and pensioned and provided for by the 
having been read by the people of Scot- 1 detestable oligarchy of England : the 
land. I have shown ; I have proved, the: scrawling ruffians must keep up the 
doctrines of Malthus and the Edin- * doctrine ; or, awful to think of! they 

bcrgh crew to be damnable doctrines : j must go to work ! The vulgar 

I have proved to the chopsticks of ; minded, the lazy, the unfeeling villains, 
England, that they ought to perish to, who seem as if they could drink hot 
the last man to maintain the poor-law j blood, rather than suffer sweat to come 
of Elizabeth, unimpaired: I have now I through their skins, must keep up this 
produced practical proof of theobjectand j doctrine ; must continue to feed the 
tendencies of STURGES BOURNE’S landed tyrants with the hope of being 
BILLS : in short, I have blowed the able to reduce English labourers to 
hellish conspiracy against justice and lodge in “ boot hies and to feed upon 
humanity into the air. I am thinking oats, barley, and peas; they must keep 
of whether the “ fe.e'osoftrs 9 will now go this hope alive ; they must continue to 
to find out that happiness and indepen- make the land-fellows in England hope 
dence which ari-e from an absence of that they shall be able to sweep the 
poor-laws ! What do they think of people off the land, or to make them 

Ireland 7 . I really should not wonder to live upon the food of hordes and of 

see Dr. Black turn to Ireland nmr, and hogs ; the ruffian slaves must keep this 
to be followed by Brougham and all his hope alive, or they themselves must 
puffing tribe. All ! Doctor ! come and rake kennels, empty privies, or crack 
join me before I get out of Scotland, stones. 

and you shall hear some of the execra- On Tuesday evening, after having 
tions which your countrymen pour out been at the lecture before mentioned, ( 
upon the Malthusian “ ferlosofers went to see the Royal Exchange by 
Theytlo hate you all from the bottom candle light . When I was there before 
of their souls. Come and tell them there was an immense crowd in every 
that you are a Malthusian. Let the part of the building, so that I could 

“ all jaw and no judgment let him have no fair view of it. I wished to be 

come and tell the people in the eastern able to notice it in a rather particular 
districtofGLASGow,thatheis u /jrepared manner; because their “ exchanges 99 
to defend , to their full extent , all the are the subject of boast with Lbeds, 
principles and propositions ” of the pen- Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 
sfoned parson Malthus ; let him come and other great commercial places. 1 
and say that to the people of the east- have never viewed any of them in a 
em district of Glasgow: let the jawing particular manner, having no very good 
fellow do it oa, a wet day ; then let him opinion of the politics of the persons 
see how long it will take for the waters generally assembled in them. Here 
of the Clyde to wash from him the dirt the case is different : every thing that 1 
with which, in five minutes, he would have met with here (laying aside the 
be covered. constant kindness and politeness with 

Scotland ; the happy state of Scot - which I myself have been treated) has 
land arising from the absence of poor- had a tendency to create in my mind a 
laws; Scotland being thus snatched great respect for the persons that usually 
from them, and their being hardly assemble in this place ; and from that 
base enough to refer to the happy feeling 1 am now indueed to give a 
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hasty account of it, thinking that it may 
be entertaining to my readers, if not 
useful besides, in enabling them, from 
this specimen, to judge of the style and 
manner, as well as of the magnitude 
and opulence of this city of Glasgow, 
which, observe, has, by the gracious 
goodness of the pro-consuls of Scotland, 
two Trinity-House pensioners, while 
Newbiggin (consisting of a hundred 
and twenty-live souls) has eighty five 
of those pensioners ! 

This edifice is placed between two of 
the principal streets of the city. Queen - 
street , and Bvc/ianan-strcet, with its 
front to the former, looking eastward, 
having a noble Cori nthian portico, which 
faces and is seen from the whole length of 
Ingram -street ; another very fine street, 
terminated* to the west by this grand 
portico of the Exchange. The portico 
is formed of two rows of pillars, eight 
advanced in front, and four farther hack 
on the Hanks. Above, and immediately 
behind the portico, rises a cupola or 
lanthorn, built of the same fine white 
stone as the Exchange building is. 
This cupola or lanthorn is also of the 
Corinthian order of architecture, and is 
supported by about a dozen columns, 
with a vane surmounting the whole. 
Here is a place intended for a clock, 
which, being to be lighted by ^aa, is to 
show the time at night as w'ell as by 
day. Round the other three sides of i 
the Exchange are numerous columns of 
the same order, of course ; and at the 
western end of it, separated by a broad 
and finely-paved street (there being the 
same on each side of the Exchange) 
stands the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which is also built with the same fine 
stone, having a portico with six co- 
lumns of the Ionic order, and capa- 
cious enough to hold ten thousand bales 
of paper-money 3 while on all sides you 
see splendid shops and places of busi- 
ness ; all, in their several degrees, bear- 
ing the outward and visible signs of 
great solidity and opulence within. 

As to the inside of the Exchange, after 
passing under the lofty portico, you 
pass through a grand entrance-hall into 
an oval-shaped saloon, having a cupola 
above for the purpose of light. You 


then enter into the great roost, or, as 
they call it, the news-room. Which is 
about a hundred and twenty, or a hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, I suppose, 
and about sixty or seventy feet broad. 
The floor above is supported by several 
lofty pillars, most judiciously arranged, 
in two rows, running the whole length 
of the room, each pillar consisting of 
one single stone. Thus there is a grand 
promenade in the middle of the room ; 
while the two sides, each of which 
has three large and elegant fire-places 
are fitted up with highly-finished ma- 
hogany tables, for the subscribers, 
merchants, and strangers, to read news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodical 
publications. They say that here are a 
hundred newspapers taken in 3 and, 
amongst the rest, 1 cast my eye, without 
seeming to know it, upon a little octavo 
weekly publication, in the fate of which 
I felt somewhat interested, but which, 
in an account of a building so magnifi- 
cent as this, the reader will consider as 
too unimportant to be named. This 
splendid room is lighted by several 
brilliant gas-eliandcliers, pendent in a 
row from the middle of the ceiling, 
w'hich is arched, and very beautiful as 
to its decorations. The height of the 
middle of this arch from the floor may 
be thirty or forty feet. 

Very much to the credit, and strongly 
bespeaking the character of the direc- 
tors and proprietors of this establish- 
ment, and, indeed, bespeaking the cha- 
racter of the city itself, this news-room, 
which is opened about seven in the 
morning, and is not closed till ten at 
night, is quite free for the admission of 
all strangers gratuitously, without even 
an introduction by a subscriber, as is the 
case in all the news-rooms which l have 
seen in England. The subscribers are 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred in 
number, who pay, I am told, not forty 
shillings a year a piece, which, one 
would suppose impossible to be suffi- 
cient to remunerate those who erected 
the building and who sustain the esta- 
blishment. The construction of the 
building reflects the highest credit on the 
architect, who is a Mr. Hamilton, some- 
what famous, however, in his other 
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wndertakin gs of a similar sort, both which are very abundant both bere and 
private and public. The principal pro- at Edinburgh, small and white, and as 
lector and nromoler was Mr. David good as I ever tasted in London. A 

Sell, who ft said to have devoted that friend asked me, upon this* occasion, 

attention to it, a'share of which, doubt- whether “ I did not think that this 
less (and a largish share) he will devote “ would be a good place for the col- 
toa very different object when he shall lective, who might come down and 
have exchanged his present state of ( “ gorge and guzzle here below, while 
“ single blessedness*’ for a state of vastly j 4 ‘ the law-making was going on above, 
greater blessedness, because that will be “ instead of coming rattling down stairs 
double ! j “ to give their votes at the risk of their 

A gentleman who appeared to be a 44 drunken necks ? " 1 answered, that 

West India merchant, told me, that the those beastly and infamous scenes were 

grand room upstairs was devoted en- ; “ by-gone ; ” for that, if a reformed Par- 

tirely to the exhibiting of samples of all , liainent were base enough, and insolent 
the sugar imported into the Clyde. ; there ! enough, to attempt to pass laws, and 
being, however, a variety of other rooms j say “ Aye ” and “ No,” while picking 
for other mercantile purposes. This their teeth, and belching out brandy 
affair, which. Royal Bank and altoge- and water 3 if a reformed Parliament 
ther, is said to have cost not more than were to consist of men base and inso- 
fifty thousand pounds, would, if it had lent enough to sit and make laws iu the 
been an undertaking conducted under midst of a cook-shop and a taphouse, I 
the auspices of the jobbers of the city of trusted that the people would know 
London, have cost half a million of what was due to themselves, and that 
money. Those vagabond jobbers, who they would soon convince the reformed 
make me pay church-rates to two Parliament that it stood in need of fur- 
churches without letting me have a ther reforming. 

church to go to, would have spent more Thus I quit this very elegant build- 
than fifty thousand pounds in eating ing 5 and, for the present, Glasgow it- 
and drinking success to the undertaking ; self ; for, though I am to go back to it 
and would have voted themselves, and again for one night, it will only be to 
their wives, another hundred thousand give a farewell lecture, and then 
to pay the expenses of “ summer excur- set x>ff into Ayrshire, on my way to 
Mionsf in order to produce a renovation England. I am, here, at the famous 
of their facul ties, impaired by the excess New Lanark, which is near the cele- 
of their guttling and guzzling, under- brated “ Falls of the Clyde.” I saw 
gone in projecting and executing the a book once of views of the Clyde. 
job 3 in short, they would have made a Nothing upon paper can give any one 
loan, and plunged the city deeper in debt an idea of the reality in this case. But, 
than it is now ; and that is quite deep to give anything like a true account of 
enough. The city debt and the “ national what I have now seen 3 to do anything 
debt " will both go together 3 their de- approaching to justice to the waters, 
struction will overwhelm and extinguish the w oods, lhc verdant hills, the nume- 
a aet of vermin as vile as any that ever rous and most beauiiful orchards of ap- 
were destroyed by water or by fire. pies and pears and pi urns, that I have 
Below the grand floor of the Exchange, seen on the banks of this river, and on 
are, a coffee-house, private rooms, a those of the Caulder and Avon, which 
larder most beautifully and abundantly empty themselves into it 3 and of the 
burnished, all kept in the neatest and glens (as they are called) which lead 
incest manner. After coming from the from the hills down to these rivers 3 to 
lecture, as I mentioned before, I went, do anything approaching towards jus- 
down into these apartments with some' tice to all these, will demand time, one 
friends where we were furnished with moment of which I have not now at my 
tea, and other things, according to our,j command, having to lecture at the bo- 
.Jancy 3 amongst which were ; oysters,^ rough of Lanark to-night,. and having 
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to set off for Glasgow early in the 
morning. 

Wm. COBBETT. 


New Afilnss , 5. November , 1832. 

I got here yesterday, lectuied here 
la9t night, am to go to Kilmarnock to* 
morrow, to Dumfries next day, and the 
day after to Carlisle. 1 shall have to 
say a great deal about this place, very 
near to which is Loudon castle ; and of 
course, the JVlarquis of Hastings is 
here the chief lord of the country. 1 
have no time to say nn\ thing at all as to 
this place; but 1 will just say, that 1 
wish Brougham and the “ feelosojers” 
had seen me coine in yesterday, and had 
heard me make the church ring la«*t 
night with a description of the conduct 
and future intentions of the W higs, and 
had heard me ur^e the necessity of in- 
troducing the English poor-law into 
Scotland. That is all at present. 


GLASGOW POLITICAL UNI 03 . 

Glasgow, 2 fi. October , 1832. 

To Mil. CoilBKTT. 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing to you, that at a x ery crowded 
meeting of the Glasgow Political Union, 
held last night in the Mechanics Insti- 
tution Hall 5 you were, by the unani- 
mous votes of the union, elected an 
honorary member of the council. 

This honour, of course, can only be 
considered vuluable, as showing the 
estimation in which your services in the I 
cause of reform, are held by the mem- j 
bers of the Glasgow Political Union ; ! 
and in this point of view it is an honour ! 
not unworthy the acceptance of the j 
author of the Register , the ablest politi- 
cal writer of the age. 

1 was also instructed to convey to 
you the unanimous request of the Union, 
that, you will be pleased not only to 
continue, but to increase your exertions 
in writing down the monstrous and 
bloody tithe war now raging in Ireland, 
at the instigation of ministers, who 


should preach peace and gobdf ' will to 
men ! 

A little longer, and this horrid system 
must give way before the united execra- 
tions of the v three kingdoms ; and the 
aiders and abetters of its continuance^ 
shrink from the merited contempt of 
theii countrymen. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. HEDDERWICK, 
Secretary. 


MR. CORBETTS ANSWER. 

Glasgow , 31. October , 1832. 
Sir, — I have received your letter of 
I the L IG. instant, announcing to me my 
election us a member of the Council of 
the Political Union of Glasgow. While 
I see with great pleasure the determi- 
nation of the unions to remain firmly 
together, until the reform shall have 
been accomplished (justly deeming the 
Reform Bill as bsing, without the re- 
form, worth nothing at all), I cannot 
but feel very proud that one of the 
most dist’iiguished of those unions has 
thought me worthy of this mark of its 
favour. 

Be pleased, sir, while you present my 
most profound thanks to the members 
of the Union, to accept of the same for 
yourself; and 

I remain their and your very much 
obliged and obedient servant, 

Wm. COBBETU 

To Mr. A. HedUerwirk, Secretary, 

Political Uuion, Glasgow. 


DEAD BODY BILL! 

( From the Leeds Patriot of 27 . October^ 1832.) 

TO THE RATE- PAYERS OF LEEDS, BUT 
ESPECIALLY TO THE FRIENDLESS 
POOR. 

We are getting on — getting famously 
on in Leeds, in the march of intellect, 
whiggery, and inhumanity. 

Our readers will do us the justice to 
acknowledge, that We fought the battle 
inch by inch Against the accursed Ana- 
tomy Bill which was passed the last 
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session of Parltaineni, and which is a 
disgrace to the age in which we live, j 
Yet the little Whig administration at. 
the Workhouse Board, declare, that the 
44 Imperial Parliament for this act are 
deserving the acknowledgments of the 
whole community.” Well may the 
Junta at the workhouse call it the 
“ Imperial Parliament,” — for the old 
English Parliament — the Parliament of 
our ancestors — unmixed with Scotch 
u antalluct 9 * and Irish “ intensity ” — 
would have perished, — yes, our good 
Saxon ancestors would have perished 
ere such a law should have disgraced 
the Statute Book. But read, ye poor 
men and women of Leeds ; read, every 
tradesman who in the fluctuations of 
trade may become poor; read also, ye 
men professing Christianity. We say 
head for yourselves the following pla- 
card, which by the kind and humane 
exertions of two individuals (God bless 
them !) is stuck up inside the workhouse 
of Leeds ; but has been hitherto mo»t 
carefully withheld from the public out 
of doors : — 

At a special meeting, held on Mon- 
day, October 15, 1&32, to take into 
consideration the request of several 
medical gentlemen, to have the bodies 
of paupers given up to them , who die in 
the workhouse unclaimed, according to 
a recent Act of Parliament ; 

Resolved, — 1st. That the practice of 
exhuming bodies for dissection, and 
post-mortem examination, has in the 
opinion of this Board, been long a na- 
tional disgrace to this country. 

Snd. That the imperial Parliament 
having made a certain provision by the 
above-mentioned Act of Parliament for 
the abolition of so obnoxious a practice, 
is deserving of the warmest acknowledg- 
ments of the whole community . 

3rd. That so far as in this Board lies, 
every facility shall be afforded for carry- 
ing into effect, the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament, upon this subject. 

4th. That in all cases of persons dying 
in this house who have no relatives* or 
whose bodies after death may not be 
claimed by their relatives, and not 
having requested not to be Subjected to 


such examination, shall be; at the dis- 
posal of a committee to be now ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of dissection or 
post-mortem examination. 

5th. That the committee shall con- 
sist of five persons, who shall have power 
to permit, alternately, the Leeds School 
of Anatomy, and the other association 
of medical gentlemen, who applied to 
this Board through the medium of Mr. 
Baker, to have possession of such bodies 
for dissection, agreeably to the provi- 
sion of the Act of Parliament, in this 
case made and provided. 

6th. That after such dissection or post- 
mortem examination, the above com- 
mittee shall be informed by the sur- 
geons, in order to the latter seeing the 
provisions of the act of Parliament upon 
this subject being carried into effect. 

Resolved, — That the resolutions pass- 
ed at a special meeting on Monday 
evening last, be printed and placed in 
every Ward within the house, it being 
highly essential that the friendless poor 
should be made acquainted with their 
condition, owing to the new act of Par- 
liament, so that they may be informed 
how to prevent their bodies being given 
to the schools of anatomy for dissection 
and post-mortem examination. 

Wednesday, Oct . 1 7th. 183.?. 

One day in the last weekapoor woman 
was exceedingly ill, and one of the sur- 
geons, we are informed, was making 
t nix wus enquiries , whether she would be 
claimed by her relatives ; but whether 
she had any to perform the last sad duty 
of humanity ; or, whether she was con- 
signed to “‘TDE CARE OF TUB COMMIT- 
TEE ” we know not. Pretty informa- 
tion this to reach the ears of tlg| sick 
patients. Pretty knowledge for any 
poor creatures to possess who may have 
seen better days, and perchance outlived 
all their relatives — pretty consignment 
this to the dissecting knife — to the 
former lot of the murderer — merely be-v 
cause they are poor — whilst the rich 
pauper of the state, and even the 
self-murderer are left untouched by this 
iniquitous law ! 
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TO THE POTTERS, SHUTTLE - 
WORTH, B AXTER, AND THEIR 
MOUNTEBANK! 

(From the Fife Herald, of the 25. 1832.) 

MR. COBBETT. 

In last week's paper we gave a few 
notices of Mr. Cobbett, and an abstract 
of his four lectures in the Edinburgh 
Theatre. His concluding lecture to the 
working classes, took place on Satur- 
day in the Waterloo Rooms, and was 
preceded by a highly flattering address, 
numerously signed, presented by Mr. 
B. Dunn, to which Mr. Cobbett made a 
characteristic reply. From his next 
stage, Dunfermline, we were led to be- 
lieve that he meant to proceed north- 
wards as far as Aberdeen ; but we per- 
ceive that he diverged to Falkirk, on 
his route to Glasgow, where his flrst 
lecture was given on Wednesday the 
17th, to a crowded and all-approving 
audience. Of Mr. Cobbett’s lending 
political theories, some of them sound 
and others sophistical, in so fat as we 
have not formerly descanted on them, 
we may speak at another time. We 
will only observe for the present, that 
his powers in enforcing and illustrating 
any subject, however dry and unat- 
tractive, are gigantic and unrivalled ; 
and that he who has not perused his 
works on general subjects has yet in 
store one of the highest intellectual 
treats we can well imagine. His writ- 
ings most deserving of attentinn, are 
his Cottage Economy — Advice to Young 
Persons — the Year's Residence in Ame- 


all the prominent incidents and every- 
day habits of his life, we scruple not to 
give publicity to a few private traits of 
him, picked up by a gentleman in 
Edinburgh, and imparted to a corre- 
spondent here. 

“ I would certainly very much enjoy 
a half hour’s chat with Mr. Cobbett, 
but after hearing him lecture for a 
couple of hours on two several nights, 
the mere ritual of joining hands seemed 
worth neither his trouble nor mine. If 
I had put myself the least in the way, I 
might have got a conge d'entrer from 
his respectable host. But after hearing 
how a certain professor fared, I am in- 
clined to hold that it is well 1 kept 
aloof. The professor who lived hard 
by accorded his presence at the break- 
fast table, trusting no doubt to the 
getting a long tete-a-ttte with the 
orator, it being Sunday, and the pro- 
fessor very likely having no other alter- 
native for the forenoon but the kirk. 
But whatever it may be to professors, 
Sunday, as it was ordered, was no holi- 
day to Mr. Cobbett. His host, from 
some of the symptoms the evening be- 
fore, thought himself called on to get 
up at 5, to see if his guest wanted light 
or a fire, but he was behind hand ; his 
guest had been up by 4, had lighted the 
lire for himself, and was busy writing. 
He continued to do so until he joined the 
breakfast table, whereat he remained 4 
minutes , leaving the savant to philoso- 
phise with Madame and her young folks. 
The amanuensis came at 9, and toge- 
ther they kept at it the whole clay. He 
came other 4 minutes to the dinner 


rica — the Letters to Emigrants — the table, and ate a very spare slice of mut- 
Rural Rides — Treatise on Indian Corn ton, without tasting anything else, or 
— The Woodlands — besides which Mr. anything in the shape of drink. At tea 
Cobbett has in the course of his life he remained 6 minutes, from the inci- 
published some scores of volumes of dental circumstance that the news of 
Registers — an English Grammar — two the proroguing of Parliament to the 
French Grammars — A Gazetteer of Eng* 1 1th of December was then brought in, 
land and Wales — a Treatise on Garden- and which was treated of at some 
ing — another on the Currency — A His- length, as giving a more determinable 
tory of the Reformation — and a volume shape to his future motions in Scotland, 
of Sermons. He is now engaged with He resumed and continued his labours 
a Dictionary of the French language, throughout the evening. Those about 
The egotism which seasons every thingihim say he was quite teeming with 
he has written, is quite unique ; and as Mdeas, and you may, therefore, in the 
it has led him to bring before the world next number, expect something to il- 
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lufiafa the Athenian* bepaw)- what has 
ev*j? been tfqne to or .said pf them even 
by^tbe Great Departed* 

“Mr. Cobbett went off in a post* 
chaise to Dunfermline on Monday, at 12. 
and upon my observing to one of his 
allies, that it was a strange place to go 
to, where little money could be expected, 
for they had not a place of meeting that 
would hold above a hundred or two, 
unless he got some of the churches, lie 
m*c)e me this reply — ‘ Do you know we 
arerbeguming to think that the imputa- 
tion pf sordidness made against Cobbett 
is not warranted. We (the committee) 
thipk be is very little actuated by money 
considerations, and that he has gone to 
Dunfermline chieily because the union- 
ists there had sent to him, saying his 
coming would do great good. Here he 
did not seem to bestow a single thought 
on the money part of the concern. He 
neyer asked about the receipts of the 
night, or in any way evinced the least 
feeing on the subject. He left all to 
his committee, who made but one set- 
tlement, and one payment to him, viz. 
on the Saturday forenoon, being 140/., 
which he put into his pocket, without 
troubling himself to ascertain the 
amount j nay, if he had ^iad money in 
view* he had only to say the word, and 
Saturday would have been a paying day 
too The trades were quite prepared 
for that condition v and he might have 
thereby added 30/.*or 40/. to his gains. 
But he at once said he was to lecture 
gratis, and that was enough.’ Among 
those who approached the great journal- 
ist . here, the first impression of him was j 
akiq to that given by Fearon — quite bir 
Oracle — but farther intercommuning j 
has made that impression give way to a 
more pleasant one ; they now spealtpf 
the takingness of his manner, his 
straight-forward bluntness, want of pre- 
tension, and that companionable kind of 
quality, termed by the French, bonhomie . 
He took great delight in the children 
of th* family in which he was an in- 
mqto- 

^ “ The Tories evidently made a set at 
fciify *pd their motive seems to be two- 
iold^ Their present canvass wiU be no* 
thipg the worse of all the popularity they 


j can’bring to it, fend thou Cobbett is even 
apt to let * back stroke at thp Whig** 
to which the backstrokes of Dm Quixote 
were as nothing. The Whigs again, 
although they detest him worse than 
the arch-enemy, must be passive in 
respect of the said article of popularity* 
They pursued that sneaking policy so 
natural to them — to hint a fault and he- 
sitate dislike. Of course, the Tories 
have throughout the lectures derived 
some advantage from their tactics. I 
was told by an eye-witness, that the 
smashing he gave the Whig9 at the 
Trades Lecture wa9 terrible. Had it 
happened earlier, in place of telling for 
the Tories, it might have got not a few 
votes for Mr. Aytoun. The Tories, 
cunning rogues, want him back again. 
Several of them were to-day expressing 
a strong hope that he would take Edin- 
burgh on his way south. You would 
perceive that Pat. Robertson had been 
introduced. A public dinner is to be 
given him , in Glasgow on the 29th, 
being his late friend Major Cartwright s 
birth-day.” 

ne ■ 

DESOLATING SYSTEM. 

At the dinner at Paisley, a gen- 
j tlernau sang a song in the broad 
I Scotch dialect, which made us all laugh 
exceedingly. It was in the sarcastic 
! strain of most of the poems of Burns * 9 
and its object was to describe the mi- 
serable change which has been pro* 
duced upon the common people by the 
desolating system of government under 
which we have lived for many years* 
past. I asked him for a copy of the 
aong, wlych he gave me, together with 
a letter in explanation of it. I here in- 
sert them both ; and the reader, if he 
have been living in the country iu Eng- 
land, will see how exactly the curse in 
one country has kept pace with the 
curse in the other country, arising out 
of the detestable system of borpughr 
monger government* 
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THE TOOM MEAL POCK. 

' Sasg by Mr. John M'Nan^ht, at the Public 
Dinner given to William Cobbett, Esq., 
by hisTriends in Paisley, Oct. 26. 1832. 

Preserve us a\ what shall we do, in sic un- 
heard of times ; 

We sure are dreeing penauce now, for] dark 
unhallowed crimes. 

Sedition darena now appear, in reality or joke, 

For ilka chiel maun mourn wi* me, a hiugan 
toom meal pock. 

How happy pass'd my former days, wi* heart- 
some joy and glee, 

With smiling plenty in the cup, and mirth in 
every e*e. 

Nae wants I had, but were supplied, my heart 
wi* joy did knock, 

When in the neuk I smiling saw, a gaucy 
weel filled pock. 

When lasses braw gaed out at e'en, for sport 
and pastime free, 

I seemed like ane in Paradise, the moments 
quick did (lee : 

Like Venuses they a* did shine, weel pow- 
ther’d was their locks, 

’Twas easy done, when at their hames wi* the 
shaking o’ their packs. 

Speak na ae word about reform, nor petition 
Parliament, 

A wiser scheme is this I ween. I’m sure )e*ll 
gi'e consent, 

Sen* up a chiel or twa like me, as a sample 
o’ the flock, 

Whase sallow cheeks will be sure proof o* a 
liingan toom meal pock. 

But should a sight sae ghastly like, wi* naught 
but banes an* skin, 

Ha’e nae impression on yon folk, but tell you 
stau* behiu*, 

O what a contrast will ye show, to the glow’- 
ring Lon 'on folk. 

When in St. James' ye tak your span, wi* a 
hingan toom meal pock. 

Then gtow'r and stare, and raise your arms, 
before yon hills of beef, 

-76U them iirae Scotland ye ha'e come, for, 
Scotia's relief — 

TtU them ye m the rere best, wal’d free the 
fattest flock. 

Tbeo mice jour arase, and O display, your 
Wogwn tones met peek. 


Tell them we’re wearied o’ the chats, that tie* 
the States tbegither — 

That Scotland wishes just to tak gude night 
wi’ ane anither— 

That we caana bide, we canna thole, this hard 
unwieldy yoke, 

For want and wark but ill agrees, wi' a hingan 
toom meal pock. 

LETTER TO MR. COBBETT. 

Dear Sir,— I have, agreeably to promise, 
sent you a few copies of the “ Toom Meal 
Pock." Bur it is, perhaps, necessary that I 
should, explain the origin of this song. Within 
these tweuty years, when a young mau and a 
youug woman came to the resolution of join- 
ing their interests in a matrimonial union, 
and were plenishing (as we call it here) a 
house with furniture, a meal-barrel, which 
would coutain a load of oatmeal (32 pecks, 
each 16 lbs.), was indispensably necessary. 
The borouglmiongerSj however, contrived to 
render this a totally useless article of domestic 
economy, for the goodwives now put their foul 
clothes in them ; for as the effects of the taxes 
became more and more visible, and pressed 
heavily on their iudustiy, the barrels became 
unnecessary, and hence ihe young bride has 
now only to furnish a po<k, or bag, which 
will contain from one to three pecks. Since 
1 was married, iu lfe06,any respectable trades- 
man or weaver could have gone to a fair at 
Martinmas, and have purchased a fat cow 
for the winter supply of ihe family, to be paid 
at Candlemas; all that the grazier required, 
if he did not kuow the purchaser, was his 
address, and soi#e person to say that he knew 
him for an honest man. Tradesmen used to 
lay iu their winter supply of potatoes, their 
cheese, and their butter ; but now all these 
articles have to be got daily, in small quan- 
tities, from the grocers ^r hucksters 

At our late Jubilee meeting, one of the 
speakers observed, «• That he did not like to 
see his ham, his cheese, his butter, and his 
meal, iu the grocer’s." By which he meant 
(for h^is a strictly honest mau), that before 
the terrible effects of the taxing system came 
home to his and other tradesmen's firesides, 
that he used to htve all these things in abun- 
dance in his own house. 

That the measures cousequent on the pass- 
lug of the Reform Bills will have the effect of 
bringing back to tradesmen’s families a de- 
gree of comfort to which they bare long been 
strangers, is the earnest prayer of. 

Dear Sir, 

Vour much obliged friend, 

JOHN M«NAUGHT, 
Secretary to the Trades, 
No. 9, Orchard-street, Pauley , 

Oct. 29tk, 1832. 

How exactly has this been the ease 
in England ! A labouring n*aa used to 
have his bmrjtl ^ tur jjteused Injure 
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his grist of half a sack of flour ; he air youth., Lord Howick, to do, other than 
ways had his fat hog or two ; and now to lay out our money to get the working 
he has to 9end to the chandler's shop people out of England, while the Irish 
for the loaf and for the dribble of tea. are brought over here to help r to get in 
He used to go to the market or the fair the harvest / When this. bright states* 
to Jay in a stock. He has now got a man talks to us about surplus pop ulation, 
barrack in his neighbourhood ; and the and about checking the increase of the 
Sergeant WILDE Ministry, in order to J people, we will ask him to tell us whe- 
make op for the loss of his food, drink, ! tlier other men have not a right to have 
ant) clothing, is giving him additional : thirteen children a piece as well as his 
security by raising additional soldiers j | father and, if he tells us, that they 
while the profound Brougham has got may have them, hut have no right to 


Sturges Bourne and a poor-law com- i 
mission at work, to see if they cannot 
find something or another to diminish ' 
the poor-rates ! I wonder what Si vrg ks 
will find out to go beyond his tiro bids ; , 
to go beyond his HIKED OVER- j 
SEEKS, to whom the hard-hearted vil- I 
lains give high salaries in proportion as ; 
the hired villains can make low poor- » 
rates. I know what I will find out: I 
will find out the. name of every parish i 
where there is u hired ovtfserr. 1 know 
that I will have a list of those parishes 
printed. I know that I will ransack j 
the families of the principal proprietors 
in those parishes, and expose to the 
workimj people of those parishes how 
they have got their money ! They will 
tell me that the taw authorises them to 
hire overseers ; and I tell them, that 
the law authorises me to print a little 
statement of facts and send it into their | 
parishes. 'They may laugh at this : let | 
me have a few jears of life, and I will , 
make them laugh on the other side of 
their mouths. The putting of this 
Sturges Bourne upon the poor-law 
commission, at an expense of twelve 
hundred a year to him alone, to be 
paid out of the labour of the people; 
this .act alone is quite sufficient to 
give us the true character of the j 
Sergeant WILDE Ministry : it is 
quite clear what their intentions are: 
it i9 quite clear that they mean to 
reduce the English to “ brose” and the 
Scotch to potatoes. We will see how 
that will be ; we will see whether 
Brougham’s poor-law commission is to 
swallow up as much annually as the 
whole of the poor-rates of the county of 
Westmoreland : we will see whether we 
cannot find something fyr that bright 


come to the public to maintain them, 
we will ask him whether there be none 
of his father's children who are main- 
tained by the public ! Ah ! Whigs ! 
Whigs ! You had better resolve at once 
to repeal Sturges Bourn b’s bills ! 
Better do this, and set the poor-law 
commission to raking the kennel : then 
you may have peace with me : otherwise 
you certainly never will ! 


DINNER TO Mil. CORBETT. 

From the Glasgow Chronicle of the 
31. Octobei'. 

On Monday at 4 o’clock, being the 
sixteenth anniversary of the great 
meeting at Tlirushgrove, about 130 
gentlemen sat down to dinner in the 
Black Bull Hall, in honour of Mr. Cob- 
bet t The chair was occupied by 
Archibald J. Hamilton, of Dalzell, Esq , 
supported on the l ight by Mr. Cobbett 
and Mr. Bell ; and on the left by Mr. 
Turner of Tbrushgrove and Mr. Douglas 
of Barloch. J. B. Gray, Esq., officiated 
as Croupier, supported by Mr. Prentice 
and Mr. Wm. Lang. 

On the removal of the cloth, 

The Chairman stated, that this was 
the second public dinner he had ever 
presided at, he trusted to their good 
feelingHo make some allowance for his 
inexperience. He then gave “ the King 
which was drunk with great applause. 
The next toast was “ the People, the 
source of all political power which 
was received with enthusiasm. 

The Chairman then Jftoke nearly «s 
follows : — I rise to propose the health 
of the most extraordinary man of any 
age, Or of any country*— the most volu- 
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minous, and at the same time the most always supported the same set of men. 
clear, concise, entertaining, and instruc- “Man,” says Mr. Jennings, in his 
tive writer that has ever lived. (Cheers.) Family Cyclopaedia, “ is a progressive 
Compared with our guest, what are your being,” and there is no truer axiom than 
novel and romance writers put them this one ; why then should Mr. Cobbett 
all together? (Cheers.) I however am forin a an exception to it ? When he found 
not perhaps fitted to judge, as l scarcely out that any opinion he had formed was 
ever read novels or romances ; but 1 an erroneous one, he instantly sought 
know this, that i never commenced any for and adopted a better; when he saw 
thing written bv Mr. Cobbett that I that any one set of men whom he sup- 
found that 1 could stop until I got to the ported were not true to what he con- 
end of it. (Great applause.) He has sulered to be their country's cause, he, 
written upwards of 100 volumes, every as every honest man would, abandoned 
page of which contains something wor- them. (Cheers.) And are these to be 
thy of being read and heard. (Cheers.) termed his crimes ? No. I for one 
Those who do not know Mr. Cobbett’.* will make bold to call them virtues, 
history, may naturally suppose that he (Cheers.) Another of Mr. Cobbett’s 
was educated at Cambridge or at Ox- alleged crimes is, that he is an admirer 
ford, alter having gone through the of Thomas Paine. He is, but not of 
previous routine of “ chasing and taking Thomas Paine the theologian, but of 
ducks and hen.*” at Eton (a laugh) ; but ; that Thomas Paine who wrote the 
it was not so— our guest was educated, ; High is of Man,” that well-known and 
as I have reaJ in his own writings upon ! triumphant refutation of the pensioned 
a sand-hill, up and down which lie ran, and apostate Burke, the man who held 
and amused himself as a boy, thus la) ing 1 that the climax of political wisdom had 
the foundation of that robust health j been attained in the year lt>8£, and that 
which has assisted so materially in j the people of England had no right 
making him the man he now is, and in I whatever, a hundred years afterwards, to 
enabling him to visit Scotland. (Cheers.) alter one tittle of the system that their 
I shall mention an anecdote to show j ancestors had established. I will not 
the power of his writings : a few clays j insult your understandings, my friends, 
ago I had a visit from a friend, who is ; by dwelling upon anything that was 
an officer in the household of his present either written or said by such a man as 
Majesty, and, as you may suppose, he is Burke, and I have only now named him 
no radical ; but, on the contrary, skilled to show you why Mr. Cobbett was an 
in the soft language of courts. He told j admirer of Paine ; for he never was 
me that it was lately asked of the Dean an admirer of his religious opinions, 
of Carlisle, one of the most accoiu- On the contrary, I have no doubt, he 
plished scholars in the English church, will now agree with me when I say that 
what he considered to be the finest I entirely dissent from Paine, and that 
specimen of the English language in 1 deprecate the bitter and scurrilous at- 
print, and the Dean at once replied that tack« he made upon the Great Author 
a late essay by Mr. Cobbett, upon what of the mildest and best of all religions, 
subject I forget, was to his mind the (Great applause.) I was, some years 
finest thing in the whole languuge, and ago, at Holkham, the seat of that 
what he would first show to a foreigner, truest and oldest of our patriots, Mr. 
(Great applause.) Here we have an Coke, when my frend Sir John Sinclair, 
authority who must be an impartial one, in alluding to his lloyal Highness the 
and we all have a right to form our Duke of Sussex, said, that 44 it was ge- 
opinions as well as the Dean, although “ nerally supposed that men of large 
they may not be, perhaps, of the same 44 stature seldom possess correspond- 
importance, (^eers.) One, and it is “ ingly large minds, but in this in- 
an every-day charge against Mr. Cob- 44 stance,” said Sir John, 44 we behold 
belt, i§> that he has not always been of 44 an illustrious Duke, combining gi- 
the same politics, and that he has not 44 gantic stature with a gigantic mind.” 
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So little truth is there, indeed, in the 
old axiom of “ large head, little urit,” 
that the very reverse of it is now ad* 
xnitted to be the fact. For it is not a 
little curious that nearly all the leading 
men in this empire, and at all sides too, 
are men of large stature. (A laugh.) 
Look at those giants of royal reform 
and conservation, the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cumberland. (A laugh.) Look at 
their Graces of Buckingham and New- 
castle — (laughter) — look at their Lord- 
ships of Camperdown and Nugent — 
look at Sir John Sinclair and Mr. Coke, 
the giants of agriculture — look at those 
fathers of Scottish reform, Sir John 
Maxwell and Sir James Gibson Craig — 
(laughter) — look at Mr. O’Connell, the 
giant of Ireland— look at Mr. John 
Douglas — (cheers) — I say look at my 
friend Mr. Douglas — (renewed cheer- 
ingj—look at Mr. Douglas of Bar loch, 
the giant of Scotch law reform — (loud 
cheers) — look at Mr. Samuel Hunter, 
that colossus of editors — (cheers) — look 
at Mr. Lawrence Hill, the Scottish co- 
Lossus of roads — (cheers and laughter) 
— and now, my friends, though last, 
not least, look at our guest, Mr. Cob- 
bett, the giant of the people of Britain, 
the colossus of the English language. 
(Immense cheering.) I beg leave to 
propose his health, with long life and 
prosperity to him. The toast was then 
drunk, amidst the most deafening and 
long-continued applause. 

Mr. Cobbett, in rising to return 
thanks, was received with three rounds 
of applause. After thanking them for 
the great honour they had now done 
him, which he did most deeply and sin- 
cerely, he would trouble them with a 
few facts relative to himself — not for 
the sake of his own reputation, but as 
matters now stood for theirs. He dis- 
regarded the quarter of a century of 
calumny which had been heaped upon 
him (cheers) ; he had often been ad- 
vised to prosecute the villains who bad 
spoken falsely of him ; but he said he 
had in his hands a pen, and the liberty 
of the pra*r and ha would continue to 
wield it. (Cheers.) If in the end he 
did .not thus triumph, his character was 
Hot worth preserving, and he could do 


the country no good. (Cheers.) All the 
fraud, meanness, and malignity, which 
could be invented or executed, had been 
put in action to induce Scotsmen to give 
him a bad reception, in fact to look on 
him as some savage beast (hear, hear ) ; 
but he was not blind to what was going 
on. He had scarce left London, when 
the calumnies began jn the South, which 
were answered with interest from the 
North. (A laugh.) The calumniators 
reciprocated, and cited each others' false- 
hoods as evidence of their truth. (Cheers.) 
The papers in the South quoted the 
Scotsman as truth, and thus he was, be- 
fore ever he had crossed the Tweed, 
rendered over the kingdom as black as 
the hirelings could render him. Now, 
however, instead of crying out to throw 
him (Mr. C.) into a ditch, or on Scots- 
men to pay off the debt thev owed him, 
they were beginning to calumniate his 
! entertainers ; and anticipating every 
dinner at which he had the high honour 
of being present, they reprobated the 
very thought of it— said they were fools, 
and destitute of sense or principle, who 
! would attend it, because he was present. 
■(Cries of “Hear.”) He was now on 
i the point of quitting Scotland, and he 
had gone to all the places he had been 
in without saying a word in his defence. 
He left himself to the good sense of 
the people. He would, however, for 
their satisfaction, not for that of his 
calumniators, at a dinner given at least 
jin part from respect to him, give a 
statement of facts, to show the world, 
or part of the world, the grounds on 
which he had been accused. The first 
charge was a general one ; that of in- 
consistency. During his time many 
great matters had agitated the country $ 
had he been inconsistent in them ? For 
twenty-six years he had steadily advo- 
cated the cause of Parliamentary Reform* 
(Cheers.) That's at least, pretty fair. 
For twenty-nine years he had been pre- 
dicting the evil consequences of funding, 
of borrowing, and of paper-money~£iad 
he ever changed on these points ? On 
the former be had beQ taught byMsgor 
Cartwright, and on the latter by Paine; 
his teachers had never been answered ; 
and being y onager he hud Ji ved to pn>- 
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due® effect* which they did pot live to 1 be. There was a straggle by tbeane 
accomplish. (Cheers.) The third charge party to get the treaty completed^ and 
wap that he censured men whom he by the other against it ; and men’s pat~ 
once praised. 1 Had they not, perhaps, sious could not be accounted for in such 
praised a servant at one time, who was a state of strife. At that time his power 
afterwards hanged ? The apostles . at j in the political world began. Mr. Lis- 
one time believed Judas a saint, but did ton, now Sir Robert Liston, was or- 
they always do so? If they did not take dered, from home, to offer him any pe« 
into account the circumstances and the cuniary assistance, so powerfully did he 
age of the person, how could any man write ; and, if he would not take it for 
change his opinion on any subject ? himself, to apply it for his family ; but 
What would they say of Paul, not to be he then, as he had always done, rejected 
profane on the subject, who from being it ; — he had always rejected every offer, 
the greatest persecutor became the (Cheer9.) This was not merely a state- 
greatest apostle } Inconsistency was ment of hi9 own, Mr. Liston had de- 
when they saw a man like Arthur Young, j clared it in a court of justice. He had 
who one year wrote a book in favour of the accounts regarding Muir just as the 
the French revolution, and next year. New England papers gave them ; — he 
fora bribe of 500/., wrote a.book against looked on him and his coadjutor as 
it. That was inconsistency. If a man enemies of his country and friends of 
could not change his opinion ; if lie was France ; and every one in favour of the 
once in an eiror, however gross, he French bespoke against, no matter who 
must continue in it till the end of his they were. (Cheers.) But the libellers 
life ! Another fault was, that lie had forgot to tell how many times he 
often censured Paine, and often praised had expressed hi3 regret, and how he 
him. That was the fact. He had never had ten -fold retracted what he had then 
applauded Paine, buthe had an exception unjustly said, not knowing what he did. 
as to his theological opinions. (Cheers.) (Great applause.) He had often said 
.So scrupulous was he in this respect 4 j that Scotland should never rest till 
that he defied (hern to quote one of luO justice had been done to Muir— till 
instances where he had not made the j Dundas’s pillar had been replaced by 
exception. (Great cheering.) It suited j a monument to Muir. (Cheers.) It 
the hirelings, however, to say the con- j was again said he was fond of money; 
trary — to say that he had at one time ! very fond indeed, when he might have 
praised his whole works, and at another rolled in it in lh03; again when the 
censured the whole. Another point was Whigs came into power in 1806, and 
relative to Thomas Muir. They quoted again in 1817: at all these times he 
a passage to show that at one time | might have had as much as he could 
^ he had expressed his happiness at the | ask in a reasonable way ; not perhaps a 
punishmeht inflicted on him. They did bole of guineas, but he wa9 sure it 
not say that this was done thirty-seven might have been a bushel. (A laugh.) 

• or thirty-eight years ago — they did not The Government considered what was 
J say tjiat it was three or four years after best — whether to expend millions on 
he had left the army, and when he knew hirelings to write him down, or to give 
no, more of politics than the bottle be- him 100,000/. to keep him silent. All 
fore him— they did not say (hat he was these offers have been published, with, 
a youag m&u lately from France, resi- the times and circumstances, but they 
dent in America, which country was di- were invariably refused. (Loud cheers.) 

I vided into two factions, one favourable He should not ask them* however, to 
l to Britain, and one to France-— they did ascribe this so much to disinterestedness 
t not say that hehad no means of know- as to foresight i he saw the flowery 
| ing what were #ie principles of the path, but he saw thorns at the end of 
| French Revolution ; and it was natural it; he saw that the system would go 
( for him to take the. part of his own to pieces* and bring disgrace on all who 
\ country against whatever other it, might ['had been connected with it. He had 
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spoken to his wife of it many times. 
(Cheers.) Five or six years ago, a ge# 
tleman came to Kensington, and said to 
Mrs. C., See what Hnskisson is now, 
and Cobbett might have been eqaal to 
him; God only knows what he might 
have been. (Cheers.) When he was told 
this, he said, Nancy, what might we 
have been ? We might have had, so 
far as 1 know, a coronet, and a couch 
and four, and you and i might have 
been lolling in a coach, you in dia- 
monds, and I drowned in money (a 
laugh); but loaded with the contempt 
of the people. 1 might have been Mr. 
Huskisson, and you Mrs. Huskisson, 
But she did not like this. She bristled 
up, and said she would h ive no name 
but her own name. Mr. Cobbett then 
alluded to what the libellers might have 
said of him if they had been honest : 
his introduction of a million and a half 
of new trees into the country ; of several 
new sorts of apples, some of which he 
had seen at Hamilton; of his introduc- 
tion of the straw plait, by which 2,000 
persons were now employed in the 
Orkneys, and several hundreds in Man- 
chester; in all of which he lost much, 
but never sought to gain, as he did only 
hi9 duty to his country. (Cheers ) The 
last calumny be would notice, was a 
charge of fraud on a worthy kind- 
hearted baronet, Sir Francis Burdett. 
Mr. Cobbett then went at some length 
into a history of the matter as it reaily 
stood. It was said he hud borrowed 
2,000/. from Sir Francis, and fled to get 
rid of the money. — They forgot that he 
came voluntarily back. Mr. C. said be 
had been clean swept out when he was 
imprisoned in 1810; and in 1817 had 
he not fled he might have rotted in a 
jail; besides, his bond of 3,000/. and two 
securities in 1,000/. each, to keep the 
peace for 7 years, did n«»t expire till 
1819, and had he been convicted of a 
libel, his friends would have lost and he 
would have been punished. When the 7 
years expired, he returned. When he had 
to fly in 1817, his friend Mr.Bosvillesaid, 
if Burdett would give 1 ,000/. he would 
also give 1,000/. to relieve him (Mr. C.) 
Mr. Bosville gave him the 1,000/. ; and 
Sis F. gflve a cheque for a 1,000/ not to 


hint, but to a papev-makefte Whom he 
(Mr. C.) w ft* indebted. When he re- 
turned, there was no claim made by Sir 
F. for the money; but wtfen it was 
found that he had become a debtor, he, 
although the money was a gift, sent Sir 
Francis a bond which made him legally 
a debtor. When afterwards it was ne- 
cessary that he should become a bank- 
rupt, his friend Mr. Timothy Brown, 
who managed the matter, wrote to Sir 
Francis to prove the debt, if Cobbett 
owed him any thing, but he neither 
answ^ped the letter nor proved his debt. 
A certificate of discharge was then got ; 
but Sir Francis seems a person over 
whom bankruptcy h.n no effect, for he 
allows the slander to be circulated and 
kept up. Mr. Cobbett then referred to 
different occasions on which Sir Francis 
had promised to support him in obtain- 
ing a seat, but without fulfilling his 
promises. Mr. C. congratulated himself 
on the great effect the proceedings of the 
evening would have all over the country 
(cheers), and particularly in Lancashire, 
in Oldham, and Manchester. (Cheers.) 
They would not listen to charges which 
were not proved, and that it was impos- 
sible to do. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then alluded to the 
meeting of which this was the sixteenth 
anniversary, and after eulogising Mr. 
Turner's exertions on that occasion, 
proposed “ Mr. Turner, and the Thrush- 
“ grove Meeting of 1816, which gave 
“ new life and energy to the cause of 
“ reform/* 

Mr. Turner returned thanks. They 
had no longer to contend for parlia- 
mentary reform ; but he hoped they 
would manfully discharge their duties, 
hy getting true, fit, and proper per- 
sons to represent them in Parliament. 
(Cheers.) This occasion was to him a 
recompence for his sufferings. 

The Croupier said that they had al- 
ready heard that the Thrushgrove meet- 
ing had given a tone to the people of 
Scotland, and had produced the most 
beneficial effects. He would now pro- 
pose the health of Mr. Kang, a gentle- 
man who had taken a large 'share of 
the proceedings of that day (cheers) ; 
who bad stood manfully forward, and 
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denounced the borough mo tigering fac- 
tion that domineered over the country, 
and particularly over the people of 
Glasgow (cbeers) j who had reprobated 
the misapplication of the public funds, 
and pointed out parliamentary reform 
as the means of destroying the faction, 
and obtaining a full, fair, and free re- 
presentation of the people. (Cheers.) ; 
The part this gentleman took on that j 
day was not forgotten, was not forgiven. ! 
(Cheers.) His Majesty's Ministers trea- j 
sured up their wrath, to be poured out | 
on his devoted head. In 1820,^there 
was what they called a treasonable re- , 
bellion of the people, it was not so ; it 
was a treasonable rebellion of his Ma- : 
jesty’s Ministers against the liberties : 
and rights of the people. (Great ap-| 
plausc.) They had hired spies and in- ; 
formers prowling through the country, 
they placarded the streets with seditious! 
bills, which they afterwards founded on 1 
as proofs of treason (cheers); and did 
every thing they could to bring this 
country under an absolute despotism. 
(Great cheering.) In these times, Mr. 
Lang’s offences were, among those of 
some others, brought into mind. On a 
Sunday morning, when attending the 
couch of a sick child, he was torn from 
his wife and family, taken to the police- 
office, kept there till 1*2 o'clock at night, 
and then, amid the darkness of the 
night, and surrounded by dragoons, 
carried to Bridewell. There all access 
was denied to his wife or family, or legal 
advisers. Mr. Turner was kept separate 
from him, and even the food with which 
the kind attentions of his family sup- 
plied him was examined and disinfected 
of treason. (Cheers ) He (Mr. Gray) 
wa9 one of those who urged forward 
Mr. Lang's examination ; but six days 
elapsed and he and his advisers were 
kept in total ignorance of the charge 
against him. All this time he lay amid 
thieves and prostitutes* and villains, the 
scum of the city. (Hear, hear.) At last 
they were told he might be liberated on 
bail. This Mr. Lang scorned ; but his 
friends considered it better that he 
should come out, and they accordingly 
gave bail. He (Mr. G.) put his name 
to his bail-bond because he was con- 


vinced of his innocence, because be was 
horrified at his oppression! because he 
knew that he would appear and answer 
any charge that might be made against 
him (cheers) ; and because he knew that 
though his Majesty's Ministers had been 
the jurymen, and though spies had been 
the witnesses, he would have a triumph* 
ant acquittal. (Cheers.) When Mr. 
Turner presented his petition to the 
House of Commons through Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, and when redress 
was refused, the Lord Advocate said 
they had good grounds for his arrest, 
and in the next breath said they liberated 
him because there was no evidence 
against him. (Cheers.) Their wrongs 
were, however, now likely to be re- 
dressed. He hoped the representatives 
would do their duty ; and next to the 
great measures necessary for the country, 
he hoped the members would take a 
retrospect of the wrongs of the past, and 
give that redress which the infamous 
calumnies and the degrading wrongs 
they suffered so loudly demand. (Cheers.) 
Till then they should feel with them, 
and for that reason he hoped they would 
join in drinking with applause, “ Mr. 
“ William Lang, one of the principal 
“ supporters of the Thrushgrove Meet- 
“ ing, and one of the principal sufferers of 
“ the Government persecution in 1S20.” 

Mr. Lang replied, and described the 
proceedings relative to the Thrushgrove 
Meeting, his own apprehension, and the 
treatment he received while a prisoner. 

The Chairman gave the health of a 
lady, who, if her husband had been a 
scoundrel, might have been a Duchess 
of Botley or somewhere else — “ Mrs. 
Cobbett.’’ (Great applause.) 

Mr. Cobbett — “ She was born in 
Kent, and her mother was born at 
Stirling. (Cheers.) Her father was 
born at Berwick (cheers) j and she 
will he much gratified at receiving 
her title from you.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lang gave “ the memory of 
Major Cartwright,” perhaps the greatest 
advocate of parliamentary reform that 
ever lived. (Cheers.) The toast was 
drunk in silence. 

Mr. Cobbett said Major Cartwright 
made him a parliamentary reformer. 
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When* he came home in 1803 , caring 
nothing about parliamentary reform, he 
met with Major Cartwright, and hear- 
ing he was a reformer he soon followed 
him. 

The Chairman gave * 4 Lord Grey, 
“ and his Majesty’s other reforming 
“ Ministers,” which was drunk with 
immense applause. 

Mr. Cobbett said he had perfect con 
fidence in Earl Grey, but he was so 
much hampered by some of his col 
leagues that he was very much afraid 
he could not carry his whole intention 
into effect. 

The CaovpiERgave if the health o 
the Chairman.” They had all witness 
ed the gentlemanly, independent, and 
creditable manner in which he had dis 
charged his duties. He was a stand 
friend of the working classes, and when 
the people of Manchester were sabreii 
and massacred he had subscribed for 
their relief. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman returned thanks, ani 
shortly alluded to his having, in 1819 , 
refused to join the Yeomanry, and to his 
late canvass in Renfrewshire. 

44 The Duke of Hamilton, and a 
“ speedy day of reckoning for the Man- 
<c Chester yeomanry and magistrates.’" 
In introducing the toast, the Chairman 
alluded to the Banquet at Edinburgh, 
at which the Duke of Hamilton had 
put the party in mind that there were 
such beings as the people. The toast 
being drunk with great applause. 

Mr. Corbett reminded the meeting 
that there was one other person con- 
cerned in the Manchester tnassacr 
Lord Sidmouth. (Cheers.) An honest 
Parliament would have called him to 
account before now 5 but an honest 
Parliament will yet do it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had been much 
honoured in being permitted to give the 
health of a gentleman who stood in 
close relationship with them. They 
wanted men to assist in doing what he 
had hinted at. They must have honesty, 
sincerity, an aptitude to labour, know- 
ledge of business, and particularly of 
law. It was asked what could lawyers 
dosfe Three, fourths of the Congress of | 
America, the wisest and the best-ma* 


naged assembly in the world, we r e * 
lawyers. They wanted honest and 
independent men, and if they were so^ 
and lawyers too, so much the better. 
(Cheers.) He perhaps took too much 
liberty, (cheers,) but he could not have 
been in Glasgow so long without form- 
ing an opinion. He had no personal 
interest — be was as free from that os 
any one in the world — hut he wished to 
see peoplein Parliament able and willing 
to do what the people wanted done. 
(Cheers.) On this ground he gave his 
opinio^ which he would express in the 
best possible way, by giving 44 Mr. 
Douglas of Barloch.” (Great applause.) 

Mr. Douglas rose amidst venement 
applause, and said that he should be 
insensible indeed if he were not touched 
by the manner in which he had been 
here and elsewhere, on so many occa- 
sions, so cordially received by such nu- 
merous, respectable, and intelligent 
bodies of his fellow-citizens. He could 
not give adequate expression to the 
emotions which swelled his heart — and 
struggled for utterance. Ilis distress 
was increased by his name being coupled, 
with so much unmerited encomium, by 
one of the ablest political writers of the 
uge, who exercised such an influence 
over public opinion in this country, that 
he might be truly said to be a fourth 
estate while the people were unrepre- 
sented, and to have a seat in every 
cabinet in Europe. jGreat cheering.) 
He could not help feeling some pride 
in the recollection, that in that very 
Hall, a quarter of a century ago, he bad 
been the humble instrument of rallying 
he friends of reform on the anniversary 
of Mr. Fox, and concurring in the es- 
tablishment of our earliest indepeodeitf 
>ress, and driving the enemies of 
brm to vend their libels forty miles off. 
Those friends of reform were at first 
'ew but undismayed— they held together 
when Edinburgh disused a similar meet* 
ng — and they kept up their meeting 
here till they dined the enemies of Re* 
■orm off the field. (Cheers.) Mr. Cob* 
bett had done wisely when he said he 
ad declined to redress the injuries done 1 
to him by the hired press of the bo* 
roughinongers, which cost the people 3 
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so much to slander the advocates of re- fusing to give specific pledges to re* 
form, by resorting to the melancholy dress specific grievances, it was the 
remedy of the libel law— and had relied very reason why such a man should set 
for his vindication on the press itself, I the example of the only criterion by 
for no man could wield that engine with which sham reformers could be detected 
more powerful effect. Like another I and prevented from imposing on the 
mighty engine which by fine scientific electors by vague pledges of what they 
arrangement was itself the governor called general principles. We had quite 
and regulator of its own motion —the enough of general principles on all 
press was the best corrector of its own occasions. What we now required 
injuries and misuse. In the hands of j was, before we elected a man to make 
such a clear and powerful political laws for seven years, the most precious 


writer, the press resembled that brilliant 
gas lustre — shedding a light which 
rivalled that of the day over that" large | 
assembly— rand holding in reserve the' 
explosive force of the volcano. (Great 
cheering.) But great as was the effect 
of his writings, his political progress 
through the country, in spite of the un-j 
worthy arts of the open enemies or false- j 
hearted friends of real reform — his 
most graphic discourses, full of weighty 
matter, and most effectively conveyed, 
had created a sensation, of which the j 
true measure was the terror it excited, and | 
vain attempts to disguise real dread by 
an affected laugh. The all-important 
topic which moved every thinking man 
— the use to be made of the newly-ac- 
quired power of electing men able and 
honest enough to give the people the 
practical benefit of reform by diminution 
of the intolerable burdens, and recover- 
ing the abridged liberties of the people, 
had been so admirably discussed by 
Mr. Cobbett, that it was both superfluous 
and hazardous to venture on such a 
subject. But for him who aspired to 
serve his fellow-citizens as a cor- 
rector of grievances, if they should so 
choose (great cheering), he deemed it 
his duty on every opportunity to repeat 
what he had always done, that he would 
accept no vote, nor gi\e his own vote, 
in any of the three counties where he 
was a freeholder, except under the ex- 
press conditiou that most particular 
pledges should be given to redress those 
specified grievances which all reformers 
had denounced, and ought to redress. 
(Great cheering*) A Jong life of con- 
sistent support of reform, was indeed 
indispensable as a qualification ; but 
so . far from being any reason for rp- 


years in our history, clearly to settle 
before his election to what precise prac- 
tical reforms he would apply his general 
principles. (Cheers.) It would be ridi- 
culous enough to trust a doctor who 
offered to cure diseases by incantation, 
or reading a prescription to the patient, 
where the use of the knife or the cau- 
tery was necessary to cure the patient. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The anti-re- 
formers who wanted the public robbers, 
who had just been thrown out of the 
people’s bouse, to re-enter that house, 
unsearched, in the disguise of the 
people’s livery, raised a cry that the 
legislators must be unfettered, and free 
to deliberate ; and that it was an insult 
to a well-known man to ask from him 
specific pledges for certain particular 
practical reforms. Why, such a man 
was merely pledging himself to do what 
he had always said should be done, and 
his setting the example, afforded the 
means of testing doubtful characters, 
who tried to delude the electors by fair 
general professions of reducing expense, 
reforming the church, the law, the mo- 
nopolies, as far as was consistent with 
the present structure of society, aud the 
dignity and other rigmarole, which 
could be construed afterwards in any 
way, and meant just nothing. (Cheers.) 
Some pretended that it was enough to 
pledge a candidate to triennial Parlia* 
inents. But were the practical benefits 
of reform to be deferred for even three 
years, in the mean time what ills may 
come ! (Cheer9.) In three years Poland 
was divided by three despots— ^Holland 
was overrun by the same combination, 
and her republican chief-magistrate 
transmuted into a king, by a Prussian 
invading army, lq three years Ireland 
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was in rebellion, and her separate legis- lawyers are very useful, says that paper; 
lature brought up with bribes and trans- but that class has not, hitherto, fur- 
planted to England. The tranquillity nished many legislators. That was just 
of Ireland, and diminution of the army, what the reformers said : that the Jbo- 
the reduction of the public burdens, the roughmongers filled the seats in the 
redress of great pressing and crushing people’s House with persons quite unfit 
grievances, mustbe immediately attended ! to be legislators. Now, however, that 
to, and the next three years, as they are j the people are emancipated, they will 
well or ill employed by the people’s prefer a representative who has studied 
representatives, may work for mighty the law — whose mind is imbued with 
weal or woe to the people. (Cheers.) the maxims of equity and justice, and 
But say the anti-reformers, and those i who has occasionally turned that know- 
silly people who are too apt to take j ledge and talent to the protection of 
their cue from their cunning enemies, j the oppressed, and the resistance of en- 
We don’t object to two or three pledges, I croachment on popular right. What, 
if you will only lump your grievances j indeed, without a familiar acquaintance 
into a few general heads, by a sort of with the law as a science, and in its mi- 
abstract classification or description — nute details, could enable any country 
but* why read us over a head-roll of 36 squire, young lordling, rum or cotton 
grievances as if we who are so much j merchant, or apothecary — to grapple 
wiser than you were to go through a| with the voluminous code of bad legis- 
catechism like school-boys. Now, as * lation during the usurpation of the peo- 
tne boroughmongers who usurped the 1 pie’s seats in their own House. A lawyer 
seats that ought to have been filled by 1 might as soon dare to cut for the stone, 
the representatives of the people, hud in as a doctor seize the knife with which 
the course of a century of misrule filled j the rotten parts are to be dissevered 
up a whole library of large volumes w ith ; from the sound parts of the body politic, 
statutes which all proceeded upon the ! (Cheers.) What reader of English his- 
idea that the laws were made, was J tory is ignorant of the names of lawyers 
a strong leaning to the benefit of j who have achieved the conquests of li- 
the oligarchy, who named the legisla- berty — of Coke, Prynnc, Maynard, So- 
tors, it was their fault the number of mers, Pratt. Dunning, Grattan, Romil- 
grievances was so great, and 36 was lv, not to speak of the living. The 
only a sample of the most pressing and pro\incial bar of France prepared 
flagrant, on the necessity of immediately | codes, and consolidated the repre- 
redressing which there was not any scntaiive government of France, 
doubt among well-informed men, or in- The provincial bar of America forms 
deed the people at large. (Cheering.) half of a representation, which may 
This naturally suggested that a most read the parent state useful lessons in 
essential qualification for undertaking legislation. The hone^test representa- 
this task of revising and correcting such tives that Edinburgh can furnish, will 
a mass of vicious legislation, was a ha- need support from the provincial bar 
bit of framing and construing Acts of of Scotland in bringing law cheaply to 
Parliament. (Great cheering.) He did the doors of the people, for Parliamen- 
not presume to intrude anything tiiat tary reform has thrown a new and 
merely concerned his own case ; but in powerful obstacle in the way of a law 
vindication of a profession to which he reform, that must lessen the gains of 
deemed it a great honour to belong, the law monopoly of the able and nu- 
against an objection made to that pro- 1 merous law constituency of Edinburgh, 
fession, in a London paper, evidently of i The allusion to Edinburgh reminded 
Glasgow manufacture ; for all the au- < him of one exception that every one 
thentic intelligence of Glasgow elec- ! must admit to the rule of pledging. No 
lions, somehow, was known for the 1 member of the Government could be 
firsts time in journals the farthest re- asked to pledge, if his past political life 
moved from Glasgow. Writers or ! and character were such as to give the 
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people assurance that he would do all 
the good in office that he could, for he 
might feel bound in honour to retire on 
floine punctilios of honour, when it 
might be better that he, should remain 
in office for the interest of the public. 
Some who wished to evade pledges, 
pretended that they would resign 
whenever they found that they could 
not act according to the wishes of 
their constituents. This, if examined, 
is a downright deception. For where 
but at an election could the opinion of a 
majority of constituents be correctly as- 
certained ? The cunning, unpledged im- 
postor knows that the lord-lieutenants 
are, with a few exceptions, all of the 
anti-reform school, and will refuse to 
call county meetings for any such pur- 
pose. And what chance is there that 
the provosts and conveners of rotten 
burghs wi'l call town meetings to dis- 
place their favourite representative ? 
(Loud cheering ) Those who offer as 
a substitute for pledges, a candidate’s 
engagement to lesign whenever he 
differs in opinion from the electors, 
forget that they furni&h the strongest 
argument for the permanent existence 
of political unions, its the only conveni- 
ent means of ascertaining, from time to 
time, the opinions of the constituency 
on the conduct of their representatives. 
How much more rational was it for the 
electors to come to a distinct under- 
standing as to the line of conduct of a 
candidate, before trusting him with the 
awfully-iinportant function of redressing 
their well-known grievances by particu- 
lar specification ! If under such disad- 
vantages such a meeting should be 
held, it is well known that their opinions 
may be set at defiance by the sitting 
member, if he pleases to say he has the 
most respectable part of the constituency 
with him. (Cheers.) No one doubted 
the perfect honesty of Lord Grey, and 
some of the reforming Ministers j but 
every one knew that he had the rump 
of Castlereagh’s Ministry with him in 
the cabinet : and the same majority of 
a borough-bred peerage against him, 
which, at the Duke of Wellington's nod 
turned the wrong end of the Reform 
Bill foremost, on Lyndhurst’s motion. 


What solid reform in the church or 
state, army, navy, colonies, debt, or 
taxation, durst Lord Grey attempt, at 
the certain risk of taking money from 
the adverse peerage and its connexions ? 
It was necessary for the effectual sup- 
port of Lord Grey, that the people 
should strictly pledge their representa- 
tives to insist on immediate and exten- 
sive practical reforms, to enable him to 
speak with authority to the court and 
courtier peerage, and that without re- 
dress of grievances the supply would 
not be granted. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Corbett could not refrain from 
saying, that there were many pecuniary 
and other delinquents to bring to jus- 
tice, and how could this be done in form 
of law without lawyers ? It was a §reat 
object in the South to get Mr. Eagle in 
Parliament, and if he failed in Norwich, 
he would have a place in Lancashire, 
just because he was a lawyer, and a 
learned lawyer. 

The Chairman then proposed, “ Mr. 
“ James Wallace, and the other gcntle- 
li men who promoted the meeting in the 
“ Green of Glasgow, on the VI. May, 

“ which materially aided in giving the 
“ death-blow to the Wellington Admi- 
“ nistration.” 

Mr. Wallace replied, and gave “ Sir 
“ John Maxwell and the independent 
“ electors of Paisley.” 

Mr. Grant, after alluding to the re- 
fusal of the Trades’-hall by the Deacon 
Convener, gave " Mr. M* Vicar, the in- 
“ dependent collector of the Trades’- 
“ house.” 

Mr. M‘Vicar replied, and expressed 
his willingness to have secured for them 
the hall, had he not been counteracted. 

Mr. Prentice said, he was sure the 
toast with which he had been intrusted 
would be drunk with much pleasure 
and interest. It was of the greatest 
importance to the country that the elec- 
tors of Oldham should do their duty b>\ 
retrititaing Mr. Cobbett to Parliament. 
(Cheers.) The Reform Bill would very 
ill fulfil its purpose, if it failed to ensure 
the return of the man who» above all 
others, was instrumental in bringing it 
about. (Cheers.) There were few people 
who had paid so much attention to the 
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writings of Mr. Cobbett as he had done. 
He had read the Register ever since he 
. left school. He well remembered the 
impression made upon him by the pe- 
rusal of the number of the Register 
which he first took up. Though Mr. 
Cobbett was then supporting Pitt, and 
he was warmly devoted to the politics 
of Fox, yet such was his admiration of 
the literary power displayed in the Re- 
gister, that he could not help exclaim- 
ing, " Of what inestimable value would, 
that man be if he were on our side !” 
(Cheers.) He read a number or 
two, and it was with inexpressible 
pleasure that he found him begin 
to praise Fox, and to oppose Pitt . — 1 
To tl^p Mr. Cobbett was naturally led 1 
from his support of Wyndham. After! 
supporting Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Fox, 
the progress was next to matter of course j 
in an honest reasoner, to Sir Francis 
Burdett and Major Cartwright. In this j 
there was an evident advance from \ 
error to truth ; yet the Edinburgh 
Reviewers charged him with incon- 
sistency. They should have hailed his 
conversion to the popular cause, with 
the same exultation as the Missionaries 
exhibited over a convert to Christianity. 
(Cheers.) He then gave “ The Indepen- 
“ dent Electors of Oldham, and may they 
“ do their duty byreturning Mr. Cobbett 
4< to Parliament.'* (Great applause.) 

Mr. Cobbett, in reply, stated his 
election for that place to be secure. He 
had pledged himself, if returned, to 
bring to justice those who figured in the 
Manchester Massacre (cheers) $ but he 
never could have presumed to do this 
if he had not been half a lawyer. With- 
out this his Register would have been 
barren indeed. Mr. Cobbett said he 
would either impeach Lord Sidmouth, 
or move an address to have him removed 
from all offices under the crown. 
(Cheers ) 

The Chairman proposed the health 
of the Croupier, who, although not the 
Colossus of Law Reform, was an honest, 
honourable, independent, and intelligent 
lawyer (cheers) j and when he reaches 
the same standing, he may rival the 
Colossus himself (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gray returned thanks. They 


must set down the honour, intelligence, 
and independence to the lessons of his 
tutor, Mr. Douglas, by whoip he was 
educated iu law, and from whom he 
derived those lessons, which he had 
followed during his short life. (Cheers.) 
It was impossible to attempt to rival the 
Colossus, but if he only touched his 
shoulder it would afford him the highest 
gratification and delight. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bell stated that according to 
the arrangement of the toasts for the 
evening, he had been requested to pro- 
pose one which he would do with much 
pleasure, as he had no doubt it would 
be received and drunk with cordial satis- 
faction by so numerous and respectable 
an audience. The toast was “ Mr. 
14 Hume, and may there be no public 
“ pay without equivalent public duty/’ 
(Cheers.) Before saying anything of 
Mr. Hume, he would in the first in- 
stance consider the latter part of the 
toast, and the paying of the public ser- 
vants of the state — and on this part of 
the subject he considered that it was 
very questionable if even a very rich in- 
dividual was justified in greatly over- 
paying his servants, or in keeping in 
idleness such as he had no use whatever 
| for ; the same remarks would equally 
apply to a nation with a large revenue, 
even although no debt was owing, the 
interest of which had to come out of 
the pockets of the people. If such 
were the case in instances- like these, it 
clearly followed that if individuals in 
private life, in embarrassed circum- 
| stances, continued a heavy and unwar- 
ranted expenditure, it could only lead to 
and end in ruin ; the same remark would 
apply to this country, drowned as it 
was in debt, and pillaged by extrava- 
gance. (Immense applause.) Mr. Hume 
was eminently entitled to the acknow- 
ledgments of this meeting for the at- 
tention paid by him to financial eco- 
nomy in the various departments of the 
state j he was also entitled to our espe- 
cial regard as a countryman of whom 
Scotland had reason to be proud 
(cheers) ; but it was particularly as a 
parliamentary reformer (and if not a 
parliamentary reformer, Mr. Hume woa 
nothing) that this meeting delighted to 
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do him honour* (Loud cheers.) About 
two years ago, Mr. Hume was in the 
same situation that our guest, Mr. Cob- 
bett, was ndw ; then it was resolved to 
give Mr. Hume a public dinner, but 
after a week or ten days had elapsed, 
and only about half as many gentlemen 
as now present had agreed to dine, and 
two -thirds of the stewards having re- 
solved that a toast relating to parlia- 
mentary reform should not be given in 
any shape at the dinner — these stewards 
resigned, new ones were publicly elected 
in their place, and the dining party be- 
came a bumper. (Applause.) From 
Mr. Cobbett’s dinner party there have 
been no seceders — no resignations of 
stewards — on the contrary, all has been 
conducted and cajried on in the spirit of 
true reform. Had the toast of Parlia- 
mentary reform been omitted at Mr. 
Hume's dinner, or hud no dinner taken 
place as was attempted — an address 
having been got up in its stead by the 
seceding party — how Mr. Hume would 
have been taunted in London ! n ay, more, 
it would have furnished the enemies of 
reform, not only in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, but in the Lords, with 
such arguments, and from such a city 
as Glasgow, against reform, that re- 
form might now have not been the law 
of the land. (Cheers.) Mr. Bell con- 
cluded by giving “ Mr. Hume, and may 
there be no public pay without equiva- 
lent public duty j” which was drunk 
with all the honours, amidst great ap- 
plause. 

The Chairman gave “ The Liberty 
of the Press," to which Mr. Lang re- 
plied. 

Mr. Suthkkdkn gave u Lord Ebring- 
“ ton, and the glorious majorities who 
“ supported him in the House of Com- 
* mons.” 

Mr. Bell rose to propose the health 
of the venerable father of their esteemed 
chairman, u General Hamilton, of Dul- 
aell.” (Applause.) It was truly said 
that three score and ten years sum up 
the measure of human existence, but, 
alas ! how many thousands were called 
away before they had reached that time. 
When he stated that the venerable 
General was upwards of four score and 


ten, he was certain that the meeting 
would drink his health with feeling* of 
respect and esteem. (Applause.) The 
General, he believed, waa the oldest 
officer now living, who had served his 
country; and throughout the many 
yearsLord Archibald Hamilton had stood 
and served for Lanarkshire, General 
Hamilton had uniformly supported him, 
after hjs lamented death had supported 
the reform candidates for the county. 
v Great applause.) “ General Hamilton, 
of Dulzell," was then drunk with all the 
honours. 

The Chairman replied, and gave 
14 Success to Don Pedro.” 

The Chairman gave “The independ- 
“ ent candidates for Lanarkshire, Dum- 
“ bartons hi re, Renfrewshire, and Lin- 
“ lithgowshire, with specific declara- 
“ lions in favour of reform.” 

Mr. Makjokibanks, as an elector 
belonging to Linlithgowshire, returned 
thanks. 

The Chairman gave Mr. Bell’s health. 
They were all aware of what he had 
done for Glasgow (cheers) ; and they 
now' knew him as an individual who 
had shown many kind attentions to Mr. 
Cobbett. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bell returned thanks to the 
meeting. He was well aware that the 
{ compliment had been paid to him as the 
1 host of their distinguishhed guest, Mr. 
Cobbett. Exclusive of that gentleman’s 
political writings, every literary man 
could not but acknowledge his great 
merits as an author. (Cheers.) Besides 
many highly- useful publications, it was 
well known that he was the author not 
only of an English Grammar, but what 
was more astonishing, of a French one ; 
and what was still* more wonderful, both 
of them pronounced and acknowledged 
by both nations as the best extant. (Ap- 
plause.) How many thousands had 
made themselves proficient in the Eng- 
lish language, who, but for “ Cobbett’s 
Grammar,” would never have known 
what grammar was $ and how many had 
studied at schools and at colleges who 
acknowledged, that till they read “ Cob- 
bett s,” they never knew what gram- 
mar was, or the reason of it. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Cobbett bad been called by many 
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a mercenary man, but what had he not 
been called ? He would relate to the 
meeting* a circumstance that occurred 
in 1817, immediately after Mr. Cobbett 
fled to America to avoid a dungeon, if 
not losing his head on the scaffold. He 
would not call upon them to listen to 
hearsay evidence, but would refer them 
to the file of the London Courier of 
1817- immediately after Mr. Cobbett 
had sailed for America, that paper stated, 
in substance, now that Cobbett has left 
this country for ever, now that he is 
politically dead, “ Cobbett is not dead 
yet for all that, said Mr. Bell,” (alaugh) 
they considered it but justice to state 
what they knew of his disinterestedness. 
In the course of his writings, he had 
voluntarily written in favour of some 
particular interest, and that at the time, 
or some time after, Mr. Cobbett was re- 
quested to accept remuneration bv way 
of a present, and not as a fee for f uture 
services, but for what he had, of his own 
accord done. The remuneration offered, 
Mr. Cobbett had declined to accept, and 
further, that whicli was offered to him 
must, to their knowledge, have been 
very considerable. Such an instance of 
public virtue was the reverse of mer- 
cenary, and could be said of few, if of 
any, individuals. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Lang gave “ The inde- 
pendent Electors of Manchester who 
have promised their support to Mr. 
Cobbett.” 

Mr. Cobbett returned thanks. The 
constituency being large, the committee 
had not, when he came through, had 
time to canvass the whole ; but his be- 
lief was, that he should be returned for 
Manchester as well as Oldham, or no 
one would be returned at all. (Cheers.) 

The Croupier said they would all 
recollect tlfe intellectual feast they had 
in the Theatre Royal from Mr. Cobbett. 
He hoped they would also recollect that 
on these occasions they were indebted 
to certain gentlemen, 6tanch reformers, 
and liberal and enlightened friends of 
the public for preparing, at these feasts, i 
for the accommodation of the public, j 
and securing their comfort. He there- 1 
fore gave, amid great applause, “ Messrs. I 
Carse, Moir, and Gardner, the gentle- j 


men who made such admirable arrange- 
ments for Mr. Cobbett*s Lectures in the 
Theatre.” 

Mr. Gardner returned thanks. He, 
and the two gentlemen who had acted 
with him, anticipated the great anxiety 
which would be felt to see and hear 
Mr. Cobbett; and being aware that 
comfort was necessary to a just appreci- 
ation even of an intellectual feast, they 
entered with pleasure on the duly which 
had been assigned to them ; and were 
now happy to find that their exertions 
had given satisfaction. 

Mr. Carsb gave “The Cause of Civil 
“ and Religious Liberty all over the 
“ world.” 

Mr. Turner gave, u Mr. Wallace of 
Kelly, our late Chairpian.” 

The Chairman, in giving Burgh Re- 
form, alluded to the exertions of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton on the subject, and 
stated that he had twice, through the 
Glasgow Chronicle , proposed the erec- 
tion of a rude monument to that patriot, 
on Dechmont Hill, where it would be 
seen from all the surrounding rtninties. 
If any man belonging to Scotland de- 
served a monument, it was Lord Arcljd. 
Hamilton. (Cheers.) He would there- 
fore give, “ Burgh Reform, and the 
u speedy erect ion of a Monument to Lord 
“ Archibald Hamilton.' 1 (Cheers.). 

Mr. Cobbett said he well remembered 
Lord Archibald Hamilton’s meritorious 
efforts for reform ; bu|/lhey had now 
got rid of the ruffians wm opposed him. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Douglas had been requested to 
propose a toast which must be very grate- 
ful to all who were in earnest for Burgh 
Reform on proper principles. It was the 
memory of Lord Archibald Hamilton ; 
who had ably, honestly, and constantly 
laboured to expose and correct the gross 
corruption of the rotten boroughs of 
Scotland. (Cheers.) He had on all oc- 
casions resisted every attempt against the 
liberties of mankindat home and abroad. 
He deprecated the return to the lost 
standard, without collateral measures, 
from which so many indescribable evils 
had sprung. Although connected with 
the landed aristocracy, yet with the full 
coucurrence of the every- way distinr- 
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guished head pf hU family, and of the 
Scottish peerage, he opposed the Corn 
Bill, and on dU occasions wisely consi- 
dered the poor man’s cause. (Immense 
cheering.) The people of Clydesdale, and 
especially of Glasgow, owed him a still 
undischarged debt of gratitude, of which, 
if they seconded the views which he had 
after Lord Archibald’s death sug- 
gested, they would acknowledge by 
some simple and inexpensive, but strik- 
ingly conspicuous pillar or pyramid, on 
a prominent summit everhangiug the 
vale of the Clyde. He had ongi uated 
in that very hall, and got a committee 
for the erection of the monument, de- 
voted to the great poet Bur.:s, at Ayr ; 
and he would now give the friends of 
burgh reform an opportunity of rescu- 
ing themselves from the imputation of 
neglect of the memory of a noble cham- 
pion of that cause, so intimately con- 
nected with themselves. (Great ap- 
plause.) The memory of Lard Archi- 
bald Hamilton being honoured by the j 
company standing in solemn silence j 

Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, agreed in 
the proposal to appoint a committee, 
and would give the same sum as Mr. 
Douglas. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bell would also give a similar 
sum. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. B. Gray was then appointed 
secretary, and several names were put 
down as a committee with power to 
add to their nggnber. On the sugges- 
sion of the chairman, the Hon. the Lord 
Provost wn9 put on the committee. 

Mr. Sutherden gave “ Mr. O’Con- 

nell, and peace and prosperity to Ire- 
<r land.' 1 (Cheers.) 

Mr. Fenner, after a few remarks on 
the subject of war, gave “ May the im- 
" pressment of seamen speedily give 
“ place to a constitutional mode of 
,f manning the navy." 

Mr. Cobbett said he felt the greatest 
pleasure in being permitted to give the 
next toast, which followed in a very 
close manner the one which had now 
been given — the toast was “ Earl Dun- 
donald and the British Navy.” (Cheers.) 
Lord Cochrane was the only man who 
in Parliament had even proposed to 
abolish the system of impressment. 


(Cheers.) In 1 S 17 he had often spoken 
with him on the subject, and bis Lord- 
ship said if impressment were not 
speedily abolished, America would 
completely outstrip our navy. (Cheers.) 
He had no hope that the time would 
ever arrive when the cessation of war 
would enable them to put an end to the 
system. It was equally difficult to say 
why there were different languages or 
different nations as to explain the cause 
of war ; but if there were no wars, 
valour would be unknown. There was 
no likelihood of a termination to war. 
Providence would require to take out 
of the bosom of Englishmen, and com- 
pletely change their feelings, before 
that could be removed which led them 
to wish Britain the mistress of the 
world. (Cheers.) Lord Cochrane had 
proposed to get rid of the system of 
impressment by paying British seamen 
as the American seamen were paid — 
and by dividing the prize-money in the 
same way, by which every man in the 
American navy, under the rank of an 
officer, had ten times as much as in the 
naval service of Britain. (Immense 
cheering.) Lord Cochrane had at one 
time, with 250 men, an engagement 
with an American with 60 ; and he de- 
clared that if the 60 had been put into 
the opposite scale to his 250, the former 
would have outweighed them, from 
their superior condition aud muscular 
strength. In America it was no uncom- 
mon thing for respectable farmers to go 
for a time into the navy, because it was 
a benefit to them. There was another 
thing — promotion there is certain — 
here it was always hard ; now it 
is impossible for a man before the 
mast ever to reach the station of a 
commissioned officer. Lord Cochrane 
told them they had noiy got a naval 
school, from which the officers were to 
be drawn, rendering promotion impos- 
sible, while the best admirals in the 
service had been raised from before the 
mast. (Loud cheers.) He regretted that 
his lordship was not in the House of 
Lords to promote the good of the 
country. All that was requisite to ren- 
der our navy complete was to adopt his 
views, and follow out his practice; and 





yet the viHains thought it w&S for the reap the good fruits of the glorious three 
interest of the country to trump tip a days of July. 

false accusation against him. (CheCrs.) The Poles, the bravest of thfebrave ; 
They would thus see that he had been and may they soon bread their tyrants’ 
acquainted with Scotsmen before; and chains. 

he could not have knowiyLord Coch- The speedy abolition of slavery, 
rane without valuing country to The abolition of all monopolies In 
which he belonged. (Cheers.) He trade, commerce, and law. 


therefore gave “ Earl Dundonuld and 
the British navy.” The toast was re- 
ceived with immense applause. - 


The Belgians. 

Mr. Turner proposed the health of 
Mr. M Grigor, and trtf , Kelvin haUgh 


Mr. M'Kenzie proposed “ The me- band, which had kindly attended at the 
mory of Thomas Muir.” In the course dinner. (Great applause.) 
of his' remarks, he alluded to the satis- The company broke up at half-past 
jafactory explanation, relative to this in- ten, highly gratified with the evening's 
^dividual which had been made by Mr. proceedings. I he dinner did great credit 


Cobbett; and related several anecdotes to Mr. Fleck, 
relative to Muir. He stated, that Jus- 
tice Clerk M k Queen had, before the — ■ ■ 
trial, predicted the result in the house 
of a Mr. Rochhead, stating that Muir From the L 
would be transported, and that he ought Fkju 

to be publicly whipped. A lady re- 
marked, that the people were not likely I 
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marked, that the people were not likely INSOLVENTS, 

to submit to this: on which he said, if 1 DADTn vj r «... . v . . 

they did interfere, their blood ought to mail . 
be spilled. And when the trial came, BULL, C., Bath. 

he put on the jury this same Rochhead, MOSS, J., Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
in whose house he had prejudged the l)awl ailli 8 hoe-oiaker. 

case. (Shame.) He was prepared tu ^BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

prove that of the fifteen jurymen, nine , ir „ f 

were persons holding office under the JORI)oN » Worcester, corn-dealer. 

crown. (Hear.) When Mr. John Brock, BANKRUPTS. 

one of the oldest reformers iu Glasgow, „ _ . ..... 

was examined as a witness Judfre RR0W!S; » C.,Ti)Uenliam ct.-rd., china-dealer, 
was examined as a witness, juugi f . AI » KK . r; r< , f . ll *i l .i, twru.kmer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BROWN, C.,Tottenli a m-ct.-rd., china-dealer. 
CLARKE, J., Greenwich, tavern-keeper. 


M‘Queeh asked him in the most die- DICKENSON, J.jun.,\Veitgate, Nortkumber- 

tatorial and surly manner, w hat his land, dealer. 

trade was, and having stated that FUR BANK, J., Cambridge, grocer. 

he was a manufacturer, M'Queen BH» , op8gate.,treet ship-o ! jber. 

. . . iii. 1 KORrF, J., Kiuilev, Suffolk, shipbuilder, 

in addressing the jury, asked what MAIN,W.M.,Watef-Une,BlBckrriar., P ainter. 
right had Glasgow manufacturers or MASON, T. M., liaktrst., Portmau-square, 
weavers to interfere with reform ? bookseller. 

(Oh!**-) He would just add, that ^ 


ir 'W: J i * , , tings, Sussex, fishmonger. 

th^fe Who had been witnesses for the whIIE, C., Nas&au-st., Middlesex Hospital, 

Ofebwn, had been immediately after put builder. 

on the pension list, Where their families WILSON, C.B., Red Lion-square, scrivener. 

Were to this day. (Hear.) The toast 

wasthen drunk in silence. Tuesday, Nor. 6. 1832. 

1 he following toasts were given from 
the chair. INSOLVENTS. 

A speedy and complete reform of the 1 piTT, J. and C., Worcester, goldsmiths 
ab “ 8 , es * n th * established church. j BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

. Lor ‘ l . Advocate, and the inde- J heIFFENSTEIN, J. C., Langport-pUoe, 
pewfence of the Scottish bar. j Camberwell, and Qdebec, Lower Canada* 

The French nation, and may it soon j merchant. 
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bankbucts. 

ATTENBURROW.C., Co»t»ck, Nottingtam- 

BLU^^cTcUpbiin-road-place, boarding- 
house-keeper. 

BULL, C., Bath, tavern-keeper. 

BUTT.T., Hadge-row, UKagtoo, boot-maker. 
COATES, 3., and G. Haworth, logletoo, 
Yorkshire, cotton-spinners. . 

EMELT, J., Stapleton, Gloucestershire, corn- 

HMNES, J., Waterloo-road, aboe-manuf. 
INGRAM, T. apd^. H., Lower 1 baines-st., 

KORFF, J., Kirtley, Suffolk, ship-builder. 
LEE, C., Ashby-de la-Zouch, Leicestershire, 

PIERSON, E., Somerfield-court, Kent, bop- 

PRATT, J., King-street, St. James's, iron- 

PULLEN, D., Duke-street, Westminster, 

RUSSELL, V., Brighton, and Regent-street, 
dealer. 

STANTON, J., Northampton, mercer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

MILNE and Co., Dundee, fleshers. 

M‘ Dl >N A LD, Son, and Co., Glasgow, Turkej 
red dyers. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Nov. 5.— 
The supply of wheat being small tins morn- 
ji)tr and consisting chiefly of land-carnage 
families ,'roni Kent and Essex, an advance *>f 
Is. Jer qr. was obtained for that of flue quality, 
and* the general runs sold on ful 46 B°° 
terms as S on this day sennight, which were 
mostly purchased for shipping to Yorkshire. 
Free foreign wheat supported the terms of 
last Monday, but the demand being very 
limited, there was no briskness in sales. 

Although we had but little barley at market 
this morning, there was nu improvement in 
prices, as the maltsters refrained from pur- 
chasing, in expectation of larger supplier m 
the course of the week. . 

Beans may he noted rather cheaper, basin 
a pretty large show of samples from Kent 
most of which were unsold at the close of the 

“white peas did not go off so freely as last 
week, and onlv the finest samples realized 
quotation of last Monday. Having a large 
arrival of oats from Ireland caused aheavmess 
in the sale of that sort, but fine fresh English 
met a ready sale, without any alteration in 
prices. 

w^at £££: 

26a. to 28 s. 

Barley fin;.. 35,^3*. 


Peas, White ?5** *° 12** 

. Boilers •»» 42a. to 44s. 

Grey to 36s. 

Bens, Small to 46a. 

Tick 32s. to 34 b. 

Oats, Potato 21s. to 22s* 

feed 19s. to 20s. 

Flour, per sa^ 60s. to -s. 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new... 50s. to 53$. 

Pork, India, new*. .. 130s. Od. to — s. 

— Mess, new ...77s. Od. to — s. per bar*. 
Butter, Belfast . . . .60s. to 84s. per cwt. 

Carlow 80s. to 86s. 

Cork 82s. to 84s. 

Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 

■ Waterford.. 78s. to 82s. 

■ — Dublin .. ..76s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire,... ^Is. to 84s. 

Gloucester, Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 50s. 

Edam 44s. to 48s. 

Gouda 40s. to 42s. 

Hams, Irish 55s. to 66s. 


SM1THFIELD.— Nov. 5. 

This dav’s supply of beasts was great, we 
believe the greatest by several hundreds of 
the present year, butin great part of middling 
and inferior quality ; that of sheep (lamb 
having gone out of season), calves, and pork- 
ers, raiher limited. Prime beef, and prime 
small veal and pork, sold with some degree of 
briskness, at an advance of from 2d. to 4* per 
stone : but with mutton, middling and inferior 
beef and veal, as also large pork , the trade was 
very dull, at barely Friday’s quotations. 

Full three- fifths of the beasts were about 
equal numbers of short-horns and Irish, prin- 
cipally steers aud heifers, for the most part 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Huntingdonshire; the remaining 
two-fifths about equal numbers of Herefords, 
Devons, Welch mots, chiefly from the west- 
ern and midland districts ; with a few Scots, 
Town’s- end cows, Sussex beasts, Staffords, «c., 
from various quarters. 

Nearly, or quite, three-fourth6 of ttmipeep 
were new Leicesters, from the South W»w^(h 
l or Hereford crosses ; the remainder aho# 
' equal numbers of South Downs, 1 Kents, Kent- 

fc ish half-breds,old Leicesters, and old Lincolns, 

J with a few horned Dorsets, Welch, Aber- 

l ^Beasts, 3,375 ; sheep, 19,010; calves, 153; 
j pigs, 230. 


MARK-LANE*— Friday , Nov. 9. 

The supplies this week aTe short, 
market full as dear as on Monday. 
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THE FUNDS. .. 

« nttr rlnr 1 |W. [ Sa^ ! Thur. 

cSL A.t }|«ij Mil ttfu [ «ni * 


COBBGTT;L!B^Ky. 

t • New Edition, * 

C8BBI9TS Spelling-Book ; 

(Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
lyc h a book, a clear aud concise 

Introduction to English grammar. 

This 1 have written by wav of 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground fog plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pnfeing, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14*. hound 
iu boards. 

‘ 7. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5s. 

8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or. Plain 

(ustyuctious for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boyds, 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSffkOEING* 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise ou the Prin- 
ciples of 'Pillage and Vegetation. With au In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cobbett. 8vo. Price 15s. 

1 0. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

edition. Price 8 d. 


it Stepping-Sttfne to my own 
* Grammar; 

such a things having been frequently sug- 
gested to in&ltyv ^ 'hers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, am! 
the price is 3s. boui^l iu boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. James Paul Cobbett. — Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price Gs. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring mid middiiug classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in ail their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- I 
lume. Price 2s. fid. 


A. THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE. 

published, under this Title, a, little 
ontainiug Ten Letters, addressed to 
fax-payers. A hew edition, with a 

. cript, contarfiing an account of the Prices. 

of Houses and Land, recently obtained fronffl 
America by Mr. Cobbett, Price J*. fid. iu bds 1 



5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

^Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
Ityklg out, of Kitchen Gardens ; ou tlie mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green* 
nptlftes ; aud on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants', aud 

Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. -And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6*. 


11. THE LAVf OF TURNPIKES. 

0y William Cobbett, Jim*., Student of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Pr “l U. ftd. boards. 

1-2. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETI ’S 

RIDK OF EIGHT TIUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Set-odd Edition. Price.2s. fid. 

13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, in one v^ume, on the following sub- 
jects : J. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; b. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. 'l'iie Gamester ; !). Public RiAbery ; 10. The 
Uuuj^ral Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Mhrnage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. fid. bouud in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or. The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews." Price fid. 

Tube had at No. 11, Bolt* court, Fleet-street, 


TITHES AND CHURCH REFORM. 


Just, published, prjpe Eightpence, a new 
Edition of 

M r. WILLIAM EAGLE’S LEGAL AR- 
40MCNT .a TITtfES. 


Effingham WlTIon, 88, Royal Exchange, 
and all booksellers. * 

A few ftetsof tie fiqtt series of the CHURCH 
REFORMER’S AlAGAZINE, may also be 
bad of the pdhliiner, E. Wilson. 

The possession of the above works is essential 
to every one who wishes to make himself mas- 
ter of the |ithek4uestion, 'previously to its 
discustio«i i^ti)b reformed Parliament. 


Printed bf Cobbett, dohnson?»-c*nrt : And 

pubUshed by him, At 11, Bolt-court, Pl#et-itre#L 
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tot he eye of the traveller littl^beauitfol 
•pots, 1 contracted the habit, when a 
child, of comparing one of these beau* 
ties with another, and the habit has 
stuck to me throughout my whole life. 
In Nova Scotia and in the United 
States of America, how om hare 1 
stood to admire the water- falls in the 
rocky creeks , with lofty baujK, trees 
growing out of the interstices in the 
rocks ! How often have I wished that 
etery soul in England were there to see 
the same ! Thesefcreeks, as they call 
them, are cross rivers, falling into the 
great river ; some of them mere little 
streams ; others, such as we should call 
livcjs ; just thus is it with the tributary 
streams of the Clyde, with this dif- 
ference, that, in America, the surround- 
ing country consists of endless woods ; 
whereas, on the banks of these Scotch 
creeks you see the green hills or the ] 
corn-fields over the tips of the trees that 
cover the lofty banks. These creeks 
have all their Jails upon a smaller scale. 
The Clyde itself has three grand falls ; 
the first in going up the river, a little 
pearer Glasgow than the borough of 
Lanark 5 the second about three miles 
farther up ; the third about a mile 
above that ; and beyond that the river, 
comparatively insignificant in size, 
winds gently through a moory tract of 
land lying at the foot of the mountains. 
The first of these falls brings the water 
down sixty feet from the bed above ; 
the second about eighty feet ; the third 
not so much. The middle falls are just 
above the manufacturing village of New 
Lanark; the vast and various machinery 
of .which is put in motion by the waters, 
taken in a most curious manner out of 
the riveif|tnd applied to these purposes. 
Thia&EW Lanark* of which we have 
heara so much~as connected with the 
name of Mr. Owen, stands upon a little 
flat, which nature has made on one 
bank of the river, on which the manu- 
facturing buildings stand, and also 
dwelling-houses for the work-people. 
This village is about a mile and r a half 
from the town of Lanark. At one end 
of It is a beautiful park, which* together 
wfeh its mansion, are occupied by 
Jlessrs* Walkers, who are, the ma- 


nagers ttf this manufacturing concern on* 
account of a company called Msr 
LANAR^Company.’ This house and 
park were the residence of f the Lori 
Justice Clerk , Mr. Queen, who was 
made Lord Bracksfibld (the name of' 
this seat), after his famous wojrkawith 
regard to Muir, Pat.mbr, Gerrald, 
and Margakot, those parliamentary 
! reformers who were transported by the 
| sentence of this man. In Mis house, 
which looks down, into the'CLYDE, at 
[about two hundred yards distance, and 
: is in every respect as beautiful a spot as 
can well be imagined, 1 was lodged in 
jthe very same room which contained the 
present imperial slaughterer of the Poles, 
and the present Lord Chancellor, 
who. in his way , is full as great a man 
as the other, and entitled to full as much 
| admiration. In going from the town of 
Lanark, down to the new village, you 
come to a spot, as you descend the hill, 
where you have a lull view of the great 
falls of the Clyde, with the accom- 
panying rocks and woods which form 
the banks of the river. At the same 
time you see the green hills, and the 
cattle and sheep feeding on them, at the 
summ|| of the banks op each side, and 
over the tops of the trees. The fine 
buildings of the factories are just under 
you ; and this, all taken togetner, is by 
far the most beautiful sight .that my 
eyes ever beheld. 

We went up to the very edge of the 
falls, stood upon the tips of the rocks 
and looked down upon the smoking 
water. In the crevices near the tops 
of J . he rocks, the jackdaws have dis- 
covered inaccessible places for deposit- 
ing their nests; and here 1 saw such 
multitudes of that bird, such as I had 
never seen before. There were thou- 
sands upon thousands of them skimming 
about over a sort of bay, formed by the 
twirling water after it comes down the 
falls. 1 could see that their mouths were 
open, but tbfe noise of the water fire- 
vented me from hearing their chattering, 
for which 1 was very sorry, as the same 
noise necessarily prevented them from 
hearing an ' invitation which I gave 
them, to come up and take possession 
of ^Lord Holland's new church* Jn 
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“ Adefnon Road,” near “ Cato Cottage” \ 
and K Homer Villa," in ihe sensible 
pnrish of Kensington. On thf side of, 
the rising hill, on one side of these falls, 
is the seat of Lady Mary Ross, sister of 
the Duke of Lkinstbr, who has very 
•kindly had paths made in her woods, 
for the convenience of persons coming 
to see the falls. On the other side are 
the remains of an old castle (rising up 
amongst trees) called Co rehouse 
•Castle, near to which is the seat of a 
Mr. Cranstoun, a Lord of Session, who 
has now the title of Lord Corkhouse. 

After having been to the falls, we 
came back through the manufacturing 
village. All is here arranged with great 
skill $ and everything that you behold, 
dwelling places of the people (about 
fourteen hundred in number) > their 
•dresses ; their skins; all bespoke clean* 
liness and well being ; all savoured of 
the Quaker. 1 have never been into 
any manufacturing place without re- 
luctance, and I positively refused to go 
into any of them here, alleging, that 
1 had no understanding of the matter, 
that the wondrous things that are per- 
formed in these places, only serve^ when 
I behold them, to withdraw nrijjp mind 
from things which I do understand. 
Mr. Bell prevailed ripon me, during my 
first visit to the Clyde, to stop at a 
manufacturing village, belonging to 
the Messrs. Monteith, at a place called 
Blantyre. Here the water-wheels 
were wonderful to behold ; but they 
afforded nothing interesting to me, who 
thought a great deal more about the 
condition of the people, which appeared 
to be very good here, also, than I did 
about the cause of the movement, or 
about the mechanical effects of the ma- 
chines. Being at New Lanark, how- 
ever, I was rather curious to know 
whether there were any reality in what 
we had heard about the effects of the 
Owen “ feelosqfy." I had always un- 
derstood that he had been the author 
of his own great fortune, and the 
founder of this village ; but 1 found, 
that the establishment had* been founded 
by a Mr. Dale, whd had had two or 
three daughters with great fortunes; 
that Mr. Owen had got* one of these 


daughters, and one of these fortunes'; 
that Mrs. Owen had been dead for some 
years ; that the concern had long been 
in other hands ; that the only part of ^t 
which was ever of his invention, was a 
large builjiing, in which the “ feeloso- 
ficul” working people ‘were intended to 
eat and drink in common ; that they 
never this ; that there had been a 
place al some distance from Lanark, 
fixed upon for the execution of the 
“ Owen plan that a large space bad 
been surrounded with a high stone wall 
for the purpose ; that the scheme had 
been abandoned ; and that the wall 
had been taken down, and sold as old 
stones! The building, in New La- 
nark, which Owen hail erected for the 
“ feetosofers” to carry on their commu- 
nity of eating and of drinking, is used 
as a schooUroom ; and here 1 saw boys 
in one place, and girls in another place, 
under masters appointed for the pur- 
pose, earning on what is called “ edu- 
cation.” There was one boy pointing 
with a stick to something stuck up 
upon the wall, and then all the rest of 
the boys began bawling out what that 
was. In one large room they were all 
singing out something at the word of 
command, just like the tribe of little 
things in Bolt-court , who there stun the 
whole neighbourhood with singing 
u God save the King ” “ the Apostle* 
creed, ” and the “ Pence table” and the 
fellow, -who leads the lazy life in the 
teaching of whom, ought to be sent to 
raking tjie kennel, or filling a dung 
cart. In another great apartment of 
this house, there were eighteen boys and 
eighteen girls, the boys dressed in High- 
land dresses, without shoes p, naked 
from three inches above the knee, 
down to the foot, a tartan plaid close 
round the body, in their shirt sleeves, 
their shirt collars open, each having a 
girl by the arm, duly proportioned in 
point of size, the girls without caps, 
and without shoes and stockings and 
there were these eighteen couples, 
marching, arm in arm, in regular files, 
with a lock-step, slow march,. to., the 
sound of a fiddle, , which a fellow, big 
enough to carry a quarter of wheat, ot- 
to dig ten rods of ground in a day, was 
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playingin the corner of theroom, with an 
immense music book lying open before 
liim. There was another man who was 
commanding officer of the marching 
couples, who, after having given us a 
inarch in quick step as well as slow 
step, were disposed of in danfetng order, 
a business that they seemed to perform 
with great regularity and jkgnrice ; 
and, It was quite impossible W see the 
half-naked lads of twelve or thirteen, 
putting their arms round the waUts of 
the thinly-clad girls of the same age, 
without clearly perceiving the manifest 
tendency of this mode of education, to 
prevent “ premature marriages ” and to 
V check population 

it is difficult to determine, w hether, 
When people are huddled together in 
this unnatural state, this sort of soldier- 
like discipline may or may not be neces- 
sary to effect the purposes of schooling ; 
but 1 should think it a very strange 
thing, if a man, calculated to pro- 
duce effect by his learning, could ever 
come to perfection from a beginning 
like this. It Js altogether a thing that 
I abhor. 1 do not say that it may not 
be useful when people are thus un- 
naturally congregated ; and, above all 
things, L am not disposed to bestow 
censure on the motives of the parties 
promoting this mode of education ; for 
the sacrifices which they make, in order 
to give success to their schemes, clearly 
prove that their motives are benevo- 
lent; but 1 am not the Jess convinced 
that it is a melanclvoly thing to behold ; 
that it is the reverse of domestic life ; 
that it reverses the order of nature.; 
that it makes minds a fiction ; and, 
which is amongst the greatest of its 
evils, it fashions the rising generation 
to habits of implicit submission , which 
is only another term for civil and politi- 
cal slavery. However, the consolation 
is, that it is impossible that it ever 
should become anything like general in 
any nation. The order of the world 
demands that nine-tenths of the people 
should be employed on, and in the af- 
fairs of , the land ; being so employed, 
they must be scattered about widely : 
and there must be homes and domestic 
life for the far greater part of the rising 


generation. When men contract a fond* 
ness for anything which has a great deal 
of novelty and of strangeness in it ; 
when they brood over a contemplation 
of some wonderful discovery which they 
think they have made; when they 
suffer it long to absorb all the powers 
of their minds ; when they have been in 
this state for any considerable length of 
time, they really become mad, ns far as 
relates to the matter which lias thus 
absorbed all their mental faculties ; and 
they think themselves more wise than 
all the rest of mankind, in exact pro- 
portion to the degree of their madness. 
It is unfortunate enough when follies of 
this sort lead only to disappointment 
and ridicule ; but the parties become 
objects of real compassion, when the 
eccentric follv produces dissipation of 
fortune and the ruin of families. 

From this account of the “ Ow'en- 
plan ” 1 come to something a great 
deal more pleasant, the numerous and 
plentiful and beautiful orchards on the 
banks of the Clyde, on its two great 
tributary rivers, the Calldek and the 
A vex, and on the banks of the nu- 
merous glens , which terminate when 
theyvprrive at one or the other of these 
rivers. Now, I have seen the orchards 
over the greater part of Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Worcestershire. 1 have 
seen the orchards in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and in that “ garden of Ame- 
rica/’ Long Island ; and I have never 
seen finer orchards than on the banks 
above mentioned; and I have never 
seen, at one time, a more beautiful 
show and variety of apples, than I 
saw on the table of Mr. Hamilton, 
of Dalz ell-House, on the 29. of Oc- 
tober. The apples, pears, and plums, 
were gathered in ; but there were the 
trees, and the leaves still upon them ; 
and more clear, more thriving trees 1 
never saw ; and I believe that some of 
them surpassed, in point of size, any 
that 1 had ever seen in my life. At the 
exquisitely beautiful place of Mr. Ah- 
chibald Douglas, called Mauldslii 
Castle, which is situated in a beautiful 
flat, washed on one side by the Clyde, 
and having % semi-circular wood run- 
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ning round the back of it at a convenient 
distance ; at this place 1 saw, standing 
out in the park as ornamental trees, ap- 
ple-trees, which 1 thought extended 
their lateral branches to twenty feet in 
every direction, from the trunk of the 
tree, which, observe, is a circumference 
of a hundred and twenty feet, forming 
a shade quite sufficient for fifty oxen to 
lie down in. These trees were straight in 
the trunks, and their top shoots per- 
fectly vigorous and clean. 1 may have 
seen larger trees in Herefordshire and 
Long Island ; but i do not think that 1 
ever did see any so fine, taking trunk, 
branches, and cleanness, altogether. But 
these fine orchards are genet a! > all the 
way up the Clvde, from very near 
Glasgow to the falls of that river. Mr. 
Prentice, the editor of the Glasgow 
Chronicle , has the good sense to have a 
pretty considerable farm, at six or seven 
miles from Glasgow. About three 
English acres of his land form a garden 
and orchard, the trees of which are 
about six years old, very fine, quite free 
from canker, bearing very fine fruit. 
The cherry-trees are very fine also ; the 
plum-trees are fine ; and an orchard is 
not a mere matter ot ornament or of 
pleasure here, but of prodigious profit ; 
under the apple and pe.ir- trees aregoose- 
beny or currant- bushes, very well ma- 
naged in general j and these orchards 
very frequently yield more than a hun- 
dred pounds s'erltng in one ip ar Jtom 
an English acre of laid! This year, it 
is very curious, that the crop of apples 
and pears has been extraordinarily small, 
while it has been so extraordinarily 
large in all the apple counties of Eng- 
land. Like other things, the fruit here 
ha9 fallen in price since the time of the 
PANIC, in jpite of the “ cherished one- 
pound notes/’ as Sir John Sinclair 
calls them. Money has not grown up 
“ like grass under the c ow*s mouth" as 
Mr. Attwood says it ought ; and there- 
fore the pecuniary produce of orchards, 
like that of fields and manufactories, has 
been greatly diminished. But these 
orchards are always a source of very 
considerable income. I think that my 
friend Mr. M'Gavin, of Hamilton, 
told me that his orchar^ which i 9 less 
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than an English acre, bos yielded him 
eighty pounds a year, clear money; 
and it is no uncommon thing for the 
proprietor of ten or a dozen acres, to 
sell the fruit by auction upon the trees, 
for something approaching a hundred 
pounds an f acre. In our apple counties 
no man thinks of any things but fruit to 
make cjdcr and perry : here, the whole 
is tuhllPfruit ; and, as I said before, I 
have never seen so great a variety of 
fine apples in England, at one time, as. 

1 saw upon the table of Mr. Hamilton,. 
of Da lz ell- Ho use. This orcharding 
is a real business ; it is conducted in sl 
very excellent manner ; a cultivation of 
the land generally takes place amongst 
the trees ; the tree9 aril, kept in a %ery 
nice state; I saw scarcely *ny canker $ 
no cotton- blight ; and in very few or- 
chards did I see any moss, though I 
d:d see it in some. 

Amongst other pleasing things belong- 
mg to these ote hards, Mr. Stewart 
(the proprietor of some very fine or- 
chards) has some American trees, sent 
to him by me, which are just beginning 
to bear, and he gave me a very fine 
apple which had been gathered from one.- 
of them this year. 41 Cast your bread . 
upon the waters/’ says the precept,. 
“ and have patience to wait to see it 
“ return.” I sent from England to Long. 
Inland, to Mr. Jessb I’latt, to send 
me some cuttings of Apple-trees ; they 
came to me at Kensington; Mr.. 
M*Gavin, at Hamilton (four hundred 
miles from Kensington), got some of 
the cuttings after they came from Long 
Island ; he put some of them upon 
some of the branches of his trees : and 
he showed me a bough which had pro- 
ceeded from this cutting, from whjch he 
gathered forty pounds weight of fine 
apples last year ! What a deal have I 
done in my life- time to produce realand 
solid good to my country ! and how 
different has been the tendency of my 
pursuits to that of the pursuits of 
the noisy, canting, jawing, popularity 
hunting, newspaper-puffing fel^w^-S 
Brougham, who, or whose 

cannot point to one single ge 

that he has ever accomplished^^, ■ 
Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzkia/^M^isl. 
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and Mr. Bell to Lanark, as I have an expense of about fifteen shillings 
before mentioned, on the 1st of Novem a-piece. To know how he has done all 
ber; on our return to Glasgow on the this, yoa must read his book, it being; 
2nd, he was kind .enough* in pursuance impossible for ine to give anything like 
of previous in vital ion, to take us to Sir \ an adequate description of the opera- 
Henuy Strw art’s, at Allanton. Ljtion. 

had met Sir Henry Mt.wart at Dal- From Sir Henry Stewart’s, which 
zell-House, on the previous Sunday ; lies a few miles distant from the Clyde, 
and he had done me the honour to we came back to Dalzkll-House, on 
present me(iu my character of brother our way to Glasgow, passing through 
tree- pi Jin ter) with a copy of his hook on ; the estate of Sir James Stewart, at 
the removing and planting of trees. . Couktx ess ; and here I saw some of 
This book is not to be read in a burry, : the prettiest fie dyes that I had ever seen 
being full of principles and of science; . in my life. They are composed of a 
but before I got to Allan* ton, in spite mixture of beech and of whitethorn, 
of dinnering and other hubbnbing, I j with a great predominance of the for- 
con^jved to find time to read some liner. They are about seven feet high 
part of the book. Sir Henry Stewart . from the ground to the top; the base 
lives in a very ancient family mansion, j about seven feet wide, and nicely clipped 
in the midst of his own iqpderately- jon both sides up to a ridge. The fields, 
sized estate. He found the spot around j in one part that we went through, were 
the house destitute of trees, and, there- j fine pasture ; on the side there was a 
ford, destitute of beautv; and lie has dairy of beautiful Ayrshire cows, and 
actually, by bis own mechanical opera- lover the other hedge a li f tie drove of 
tions, made it as pretty a landscape a-» t West Highland cattle, feeding into fat 
can possibly be imagined. A rim of beef. These hedges are \ery common 
water, or rather a soak, that came ‘all over Lanarkshire. , Sometimes they 
down a sort of swamp, he has turned are clipped into the *>hape of a 
into a very beautiful lake ; and, as to lower or lugher, according to the fancy 
trees, he has brought them, ofaU sizes , t of the owner, and always in good taste, 
from the size of your leg to the size of ; On our way v\e were shown the seat of 
your body and a great deal bigger, and 1 Sir Alexander, Cochrane, and then, 
placed them about upon the ground just passing through the grounds, and close 
where he pleased. Landscape has been j bv the house, of Loid Belhaven, we 
his study, and anything in greater per- j came to Mr. Hamilton’s, at Dalzell, 
fection than this, far, at any rate, as which is, after alt the endless variety of 
relates to trees, it is impossible to con- , pretty country seats on the Clyde and 
ceive. The trees are not only of the j on the Cauldkh, the Aven, and on all 
proper sorts, but in their proper places ; J the glens which are tributary to these 
not only present the greatest possible large waters, the place at which, if I 
variety that nature has given them, as to I wore to be compelled to reside in Scot- 
kind, height, and form; but evng tree ! land, l would choose to reside. In 
is in a state of vigorous yiowth, having point of beauty, Mr. Doiglas’#, at 
an appearance of J laving grown from a Mauldslie, does, perhaps, exceed all 
seed upon the spot ; shoots at the tops I the rest. A Mr. Lockhart has a most 
of them two or three feel long ; and not j beautiful place, fine w oods, trees of 
leaving the smallest room to suppose great height and girth, where I was 
that tney had ever been removed at all. shown a Spanish chestnut-tree, twenty- 
How many country mansions are there four feet round ; another Mr. Lock- 
in England that stand in need of the hart has a beautiful seaton the Clyde. 
tend of Sir HftxRY Stewart! He In short, it is all such a mass of pretty 
shttared me trees as big round as my places, and all with stone- built man- 
b»df, which he had caused to be taken sions, of the most solid structure, and 
up and carried a mile, or thereabouts, in the best possible taste ; that one is 
gnd to be planted where 1 saw them, at at a loss to say which one would like 
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best j but, if I* were compelled to 
choose, ] would choose Mr. Hamil- 
ton's, of Dalziull.' The most amiable 
manners of the ^parties’ within ’might 
have some sway with me in this de- 
cision, but the place itself was just to 
my taste j the house a very ancient 
structure, with plenty of room ; from 
the windows of one end you look into 
a deep glen , where the waters come 
tumbling over rocks, and wash, in the 
time of high water, the walls of the 
ancient castle; the trees in this glen, 
ashes, beeches, oaks, elms, as tall, and 
nearly as straight, as the tulip-trees in 
the glens in America, with all sorts of 
native underwood, not furgetting an 
abundance of yews 3 the bridges across 
this glen 3 the walks winding about on 
each side of it 3 the orchards, and the 
fruit trees mixed amongst forest trees, 
seen from the windows of the oilier 


which it is worth while to bestow 
labour ? Oh ! That is quite another 
matter. To live here is a proposition 
not to be decided on without consulting 
the heart as well as' the eye. That 
philosophy was quite sound* which said 
that “ our last best country ever was at 
| home j ” and mind, where you do not 
| find tltli feeling implanted in the breast, 

! nature has not dune her work well. 

1 Where there is not this feeling, there 
will be but a very feeble love of country; 
for we go on, first, from our own fami- 
lies and neighbours and parish to our 
own counties ; then to our own country 
at large j and, observe as long as you 
will, you will find that he who is not 
more attached to the spot on which he 
was born than to any other spot of 
his country, will very easily bring 
himself to like any other country as 
well as his own. Hence it is that we 


parts of the house ; the fine low lands always find the patriot- passion most 
and meadows (at the end of the pleasant strongly iuiplantevl in the hearts of the 
walks through the orchards), down common people 3 and if it had not been 
upon the banks of the Clyde, where it f more strongly implanted in those hearts 
runs as smooth as if there were not a than in those of the renegado pretended 
rock in the country, and where it is higher orders and feelosofers, who have 
lined with beeches and sycamores and gone from Scotland to England, Scot- 
ashes, as large and as lofty as I e\er land would, at this day, have been 
saw : then, on the other side of the j wholly abandoned, instead of presenting, 
house, at the end of half-a-milc of as it does, such a mass of public-spirited 
gentle up-hill, through some very tine ; men, resolved upon a restoration of their 
plantations of larches and of oaks, a 1 rights. 

farm-house and farm-yard, and pastures j It is curious, that, the substratum of 
with dairy cows feeding, and Highland ( the land here is just that sort of red 
cattle fatting: all these put together, 1 it one which is everywhere the substra- 
made me think this the place, of all the j turn in Devonshire, Somersetshire, He- 
places in Scotland, that 1 should like to j refordshire, Worcestershire, and Glou- 


live at. There is nothing to be called 
a view from the house itself 5 but, on a 
part of the estate, where this bank of 
the Clyde becomes steep and lofty 
again, there is a view of the Clyde, and 
of the grand palace and park of the 
Duke of Hamilton 3 there is a view 
here, to behold which all strangers are 
taken to see. I did not think it equal 
to the view at Lana 11 k 3 but it is very 
fine, very grand, and is the boast of the 


cestershire, which are the counties of 
orchards. Sometimes' here is white 
stone beneath 3 hut, generally speaking, 
it is red j anti the top soil is very fre- 
quently red also 3 and here is iron stone 
Irequently found near the top of the 
ground ; and coals are everywhere at 
no great distance, precisely as it is in 
the vicinity of Ross in Herefordshire 5 
and the rocky glens here, precisely re- 
semble those of the forest of Dean, anil 


Clyde. 


on the banks of the Wye. I believe 


Well, then, should I not like to live that this vein of red ground and stone 
here better than amidst the really barren runs the whole length of the island, for 
heaths and sands of Surrey, with only 1 have traced it from Devonshire to 
here and there a little dip of ground on Coventry, with my own eyes. I find 
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it here upon the Clyde; and, I dare J should be wanting, there were, within 
ray, it winds about till it comes out the house, some very polite and obliging 
somewhere or other at the north end ladies, one of whom, was, 1 .was told, 
of the island. Wherever apples will | Miss Stirlinga cousin of Mrs. Halsey, 

r w well, HOPS will generally grow, i or Holsky, of Henley- park, in the 
a Register, written last summer, I county of Surrey; and a portrait of 
observed, that, if it were not for this . which Miss Stirling I, if I were forty 
grinding and taxing system of Govern- ' years younger, should certainly attempt 
Client, people would grow their own to draw, however impossible it might 
hops all over the kingdom ; that God ! be for me to come up to the original, 
had given them to us, to grow up j In this garden we found some hops 
spontaneously ; that I had seen them growing, a branch of which 1 gathered 
growing in the hedges from the Isle of j and dried, and have now very care- 
Wight to Lancashire, and that I made ‘fully packed up to take to London, 
no doubt, that they were to be found in ’along with a variety of apples, which £ 
the Highlands of Scotland. During the intend to exhibit at Bolt-court, to the 
time that I was on the Clyde, Mr. astonishment, I dare say, of nine tenths 
Hamilton took me to see the “ wild even of the Scotchmen that are living in 
cattle* of the Duke of Hamilton, which London, of whom I never yet met one 
ore kept, like deer , on a part of his es- who seemed to kmnv anything at all 
tate on the banks of the Avkn ; which about his own country, ami who did not 
cattle, when of full size, are about the seem to assent to the sententious and 
size of the Devonshire cattle : they are dogmatical lies of old Dr. Johnson, 
all over white, except the ears and the who, from the remissness of Scotchmen 
nose, which are black ; they are wild, themselves, has been suffered to tnisre- 
just like deer, fed in the winter as deer present their country, and to propagate 
are fed, caught as deer are caught, or mischievous error concerning it, from 
shot as deer are shot. They form a j one end to the other of the world. Mr. 
sort of heir-loom of the family; and j Hamilton told me, with regard to hops, 
are kept, as if they were such, in the j that their growing upon the banks of 
exclusive possession of the family. In j the Clyde, was bv no means a new 
our way to see these cattle, w^e stopped i discovery ; for that, his father had a 
at the house of Lady Rctuven, which i whole piece of ground in hops sixty 
is situated within thirty or forty jards j years ago ; that this piece of ground is 
of the top of one of the banks of the now an orchard, and is called the u hop- 
Aten. These banks are two or three garden orchard." 

hundred feet high, set with trees as There are, besides coal-mines, innu- 
thickly as possible, beeches, birches, merable iron works on the banks of the 
and ashes, all growing beautifully up Clyde ns you approach towards Glas- 
out of the interstices of the rocks, upon oow. We went over the bridge, called 
a bed of which the river conies r.ittling Bothwkll-hkidgk, where the famous 
over below. On the side of the bank battle was fought between Cromwell 
on whljPh Lady Rutuvex’s house stands, and the covenanters; or as Hudibras 
a beautiful garden has been made by would have called it, between the land- 
moulding the bank into the form of saints and the water-saints. Cromwell 
steps resembling stairs. A little dis- must have been in reality, what Buiikk 
tance above this garden the river takes calls an “ architect of ruin;'* for,cvery- 
a wind ; a little distance below the where, in Scotland as well as England, 
garden, you see the river passing under when they show you a disfigured and 
two bridges at some distance from each partly-demolished edifice, they ascribe 
other, over which two roads pass, both the mischief to Ckomw'ell. Like the 
of which, I believe, are turnpikes : so devil, old Noll, as the cavaliers used 
that this is one of the prettiest spots that to cull him, seems to have been every- 
man ever set his ejes on ; and, as if where and in all places at one and the 
Providence had designed that nothing same time. The Scotch of the present 
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day, as well as the Irish, seem to think, 
that he was the devil for the time being. 
But, the Scotch sent forth a worse 
devil than Cromwell, of whom they 
do not seem yet to entertain a just de- 
gree of abhorrence ; namely, that sur- 
prisingly wicked old vagabond, Bur- 
nett, who was bom here, near one of 
these beautiful bunks of the Cylde, 
and ufter whom they name one of their 
plums, of which they grow a great 
abundance. This crafty fellow did 
more mischief hy his quiet scheme, llun 
Cromwkll ever did by his bajonets, 
bullets, and cannon. 

While 1 acknowledge, with great 
gratitude, the politeness, the kindness, 
the unaffected hospitably, with which I 
was everywhere received, hv persons of 
fortune and of fashion in Scotland, and 
particularly on the b inks of the Clyde, 
I am not stupid beast enough to ascribe 
their conduct towards me to any merit 
that they thought m<* to possess. It is 
possible, indeed, that, in some of the 
instances my hi timers Go different from 
what the atrocious villains of the press 
had taught them to expect) might have 
excited feelings of rather a friendl-. 
character j but 1 ascribe their treatment 
of me to their natural good disposition 
and their polite education ; and their 
manifest desire to see me, l ascribe solely 
to that curioxi 'if which must naturally 
have been excited in their minds, to see 
a man whose name the accursed news- 
papers, hired and hnhed hy the accursed 
corruption, had made to reach the cars 
of every human being in the kingdom ; 
and in which mail, this band of incom- 
parable villains, hired and paid by this 
incomparable feeder of villanv, had 
made all the world belie* e that there 
was something more than mortal. 
While, therefore, I shall always be 
proud of the attention shown me by 
gentlemen so respectable and by ladies 
so amiable, I would have it understood 
that 1 am not coxcomb enough to as- 
cribe it to any other than the true cause. 

Before I quit the Clyde, to which 
the reader will say I cling, as Adam is 
said to have clun^r to Paradise, there is 
something which I have to mention, of 
which 1 am still more proud thau of the 


things just treated of; something that 
rouses tlje politician again, drives away 
the waterfalls and the trees and the 
orchards, and which would, were it not 
j a shame, make me forget even the. 

! Scotch ladies amongst the rest ! I 
j mentioned before that Mr. Hamilton 
J took me and Mr. Bell to Lanark, on 
J the 1. of November, and that I was 
j to lecture in the town of Lanark in the 
' evening of that day ; to do which I had 
'received an invitation from my readers 1 
! in that town, to which invitation I had 
giieu my answer that I would do it* 
As we were going to Lanark from Mr« 
Douglas’s at Mauld*lik Castle, we 
saw, out in the middle of a field, near a 
cottage, a blue flag flying at the top of 
a long pole. When we got near enough 
to see what was upon it, we saw that 
there was a GRIDIRON painted in 
colours q( r fold , with these words over it : 
■‘CORBETT TRIUMPHANT and 
on the other side, “ PERSEVERANCE, 
“ PUBLIC VIRTUE, JUSTICE TO 
“ TIIE WORKING PEOPLE.” And, 

j which added prodigiously to the interest 
of the thing, this flag had been made 
| for the purpose of a reform jubilee, at 
Lanark, and had been carried at that 
jubilee long before my cominsr to Scot- 
land ! Now, l will riot bid the grovel- 
ling, the envious, the mercenary, the 
bribed, the base, the bloody villains cF 
the London press to look at this j but 
1 will bid L>rd Grey to look at it, as 
something very well worthy of his 
attention. I will beg him not to try ta 
make up a laugh, as he did, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, while four thousand 
people were muttering out 41 shame,, 
shame,” at my description of the shear- 
ing of the heads of two girls in &issex 
by one of Stuiioes Bourne’s Mired* 
overseers ; I will beg him not to try to- 
mus’er up a laugh at the history and' 
description of this fla£; but, seriously 
to consider, what will finally be the con- 
sequences, if he and the sen/erial WILDE 
Ministry persevere in obstinately pur- 
suing the conduct of their predeces- 
sors. in turning a deaf ear to everything 
proposed by me ! Let him seriously 
consider this ; let him consider whether 
I the question betweeu Whig and Tory*. 
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be not now a mere trifle, compared with 
the question, whether wy principles shall 
prevail , or whether they shall not : 
whether, in other words, the Manches- 
ter propositions ai'C to he adopted or 
rejected. But, to do justice to these 
good people of the town of Lanakk, J 
must insert the address, which was 
read to me by the chairman of the com- 
mittee before I began my lecture, in the 
presence of the audience assembled in 
the church, and which address was as 
follows : delivered to me in writing, 
after it had been read : 

“TO WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ. 

“ Sir,— We, your readers in Lanark 
“ and its vicinity, take the liberty to 
“ express ourselves highly gratified by 
u your visit to this place. W e have 
*•' long considered you the most enlight- 
44 ened political writer of the present 
“ day ; the most honest exposer of the 
“ heartless insolence and specious 
44 cheatery of public men. You have 
44 associated yourself with our best 
44 feelings as haters of corruption, with 
“ our highest aspirations .as lovers ot 
41 our country, and above all with our 
44 most anxious hopes connected with 
44 the labouring people. With esteem 
44 never interrupted, we have accom- 
44 panied you through many years of 
14 intellectual labour and excitement, 
44 and with pleasure indescribable we 
44 are now beginning to ta-te the result ; 
44 a result rendered greatly more im- 
44 portant to your fame, because of the 
44 unjust and disgraceful persecution, to 
44 which you hate been subjected, and 
44 the immeasurable magnitude of the 
44 THINGS power. Sir, we are deeply 
grateful to you for your exertions in 
44 thelfjood catjse; we are proud that 
44 there is at least one fearless, one in- 
44 dependent man in England. We 
44 rejoice that yon r character and merits 
44 are now becoming rightly understood 
44 and duly appreciated ; that your 
44 triumph over baseness and misrepre* 
44 mentation wdl speedily be complete, 
41 ami that consequently your power of 
4r putting to rights the affairs of this 
“ great , country will be increased a 
44 thousan d fold. (Signed in their behalf) 
44 James Harpbs/* 


Brougham and Dick Potter, and 
such-like people, will exclaim, 44 P.di ! 
44 what’s that ? Those poor^souls at 
“ Lanark are quite in a state of seclu- 

sion from the world.” Very true, 
Bkougham and Dick ; but how the 
devil did they come to hear of me in 
this their state of seclusion ? These 
two, one a sort of simply spiteful simple- 
ton ; and the other a sort of giddy- 
headed gormandizer of praise, that feeds 
on newspaper-puffs, as a magpie is said 
to delight most in sucking rotten eggs ; 
this couple will come to u sort of puzzle 
upon reading these strange proceed- 
ings in Scotland. In England, indeed, 
amongst the stack-bus tiers and thrash- 
ing-machine breakers, they will think it 
natural enough that 1 should have 
partizans ; hut in the country of a/i- 
talluc.t j* they will think the devil is got 
into the people. 4 * I will send them 
44 down some of my friend the mounle- 
14 bank’s pamphlets,*’ says Dick. “No,” 
says Brougham, “send them down some 
j of my Penny Magazines.” 

Let these fools alone, my Lord Grey, 
and think a little for \ ourself about it. 
Look well at this little address from 
the-e people at Lanark } and ask your- 
self what, except their own sincere con- 
j viction, could have made them act and 
speak thus ? Ask yourself what power 1 
! could lime, to have influenced them to 
i dn this? What means I, whom they 
I had never seen before, and were, in all 
probability never to see again, could 
,have had to induce them to do this de- 
liberate act, which cost them some 
, pains, and which, in fact, cost them 
Isome litde money ? No ! You will not 
: reason : >ou have present power in your 
Ihands. You will curl up your lip and 
j draw up your nostrils, just as they did 
! when Noah was actually stepping into 
the ark. 

Before I quit Lanarkshire, it is 
right for me to observe, which 1 do 
with great pleasure, that the working 
people are treated much better here than 
in the Lotiiians; that the farms are 
smaller, the occupations numerous, the 
proprietorships not a few ; that the 
farm-servants are frequently in the farm- 
houses, and that the 44 bootkie"-*gstem 
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is by no means so prevalent. Though, 
mind, small farms have been here 
moulded into large ones within the last 
thirty or forty years ; cottages havs been 
swept away in very great numbers ; the 
people have been huddled together in 
great masses $ and that every one ot 
these masses has to exist under the 
continual scowl of a barrack. As to 
agriculture , Lanarkshire is a very fine 
county altogether ; it has a due mixture 
of orchard*, woods, corn-fields and 
pastures Its cows are generally of the 
AykoIM ;k breed ; its neat-cattle, th^ | 
West-Highlanders, and Highland sheep j 
Near to Glasgow and Paisley, butter 
and milk are the chief products of the j 
soil. The county is famous for its j 
breed of horses ■ and they arc indeed, j 
very line horses, u kether for riding or j 
for draught. The*c horses, as is the 
custom all over Scotland, go single, in 
a cart, and draw a ton weight very well, i 
on a good road. They are not /nary, j 
and \et they are stout. The\ are very 
much prized all over Scotland ; and 
many of them are taken into England. 
Now, bidding adieu to Lanarkshire 
for the present, and returning to my de- 
parture from Glasgow, on my way 
home, which departure I mentioned in 
my last Key is to , 1 must here publicly 
bid farewell to Mr. Hamilton, of Dal- 
zfll, which 1 do with every sentiment 
of gratitude for li is great kindness to 
me, and with the most fervent prayers, 
that, at an age not less than that of his 
venerable father, he may terminate a 
life, the happiness of which may meet 
with us little interruption as any that 
ever was experienced by any human 
being. 

On Saturday, the 3. of November, 1 
set off from Glasgow towards England, 
in a post-chaise, accompanied by my j 
friends Mr. Hell and Mr Turner, who 
took their leave of me at an inn on the 
road, about fourteen miles from Glas- 
gow, where I changed horses. In 
quitting Glasgow we almost immedi- 
ately entered Renfrewshire, and passed 
across it into Ayrshire. A chain of 
hills intervenes and divides the two 
counties. For several miles from Glas- 
gow the land is exceedingly good, natur- 


ally, besides the goodnesss which it 
derives from its nearness to so populous 
a city, and from its nearness also to 
Paisley, which we leave a little to our 
right. After this Hat and fine land, we 
go over about seven or eight miles of 
I high country, not under the plough, 
except here and there ; having some 
hits of heath and furze here and there 
and some moory parts very full o . 
rushes. This is not, however, by any 
means, a bai'ieu country. There i 9 
grass to the tops of the hills j and, 
these hills, even to their tops, have nu- 
merous htids of cons feeding upon 
them. Sometimes so few as ten in a 
heid; but, very frequently as many as 
fifty- Kingswell, the little place 
where we changed horses, is in Ayr- 
shire, so famous for its beautiful 
hieed of milking cows, and for 
the making of tha cheese, which 
is so highly prized all over Scot- 
land, and all along the English border, 
under the name of Dux lop-cheese. 
j Dunlop being a little village, about six 
miles to the right of Kingswkll, and 
being in the middle of these extensive 
hills, which are ji as tings resembling 
our do tens in the west of rhigUnd; but 
. on a bed of rock instead of a bed of 
j chalk j none of which latter, by- the- by, 

[ i- to he seen, 1 believe, to the north of 
i Dunstable, in Bedfordshire. To see 
herds of cows instead of Hocks of sheep, 
was a novel sight to me ; blit this was 
quite enough to convince me, even be- 
fore 1 had made any inquiry at all reta- 
in e to the dairies or thee hcese, that (his 
is not barren land. Ft om Kingswell 
we soon began to descend into a coun- 
try of fields and woods ; and, coming 
down a hill, towards a river, by Reside 
of a park set with stately trees, we saw 
a Hag tiding from a staff on the top 
of u line castle, to signify, as l sup- 
posed (after the manner of Duke Smith- 
son), that the castle contained at that 
moment the precious deposit, con- 
sisting of its Lord. We were yet a 
mile and a half from Nkw-Milns, that 
public-spirited manufacturing village, a 
deputation from which had come on 
foot, twenty- four miles, to Glasgow, 
to present that address to me which 
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was published in the Register, dated 44 who tax me at their pleasure, who 
from Glasgow* and published in Lon- “ now make me pay a new-church-rate 
don on the 57. of October. The chaise “ and an old-church-rate, and give me 
was yet a mile and a half from the vil- “ no church to go to ; who tax me for 
iage, when the bmjt (always the ad- 44 the purpose of depriving my fellow- 
vanced guard) began to meet us in 44 citizens of Portsokbn Word of their 
groups. As we advanced, the groups . 44 rights ; who expend the resources of 
grew more and more numerous, and the 44 the city in guttlings a id guzzlings 
parties composing them continued to 44 enormous, and who daily add to these 
increase in size, the save* also becoming 44 oppressions the unspeakable insult of 
duplicate at the same time. Arrived at | 44 taking away my money, for the pur- 
t he very fir3t house in the \illage, the 44 pose of purchasing gold boxes and 
committee, accompanied with three 44 jewel-set swords, to be given to men 
flags, and a tremendously lar^e gridiron , 44 whom l class amongst the ruiners of 
on a pole, made tor the purpose, met i 44 my country. For these sufferings (to 
us, with a request that 1 would be so 1 44 which I hope the reform of the Par- 
kind as to get out of the chaise, and j 44 liament will put an end) this mark of 
walk in the procession to the inn ; a 44 approbation from you is great corn- 
request with which 1 instantly com- j ‘ 4 pensation, especially as I deem it a v 
plied, and on we went preceded by a j 44 pledge on your part, that you will do 
drum and fife. It was a general holiday ‘ 44 \ our utmost in supporting me, and 
in the village, every soul of \\ hich j 44 men like me, in our efforts to obtain 
seemed to be present, from the oldest j 44 redress for those manifold and sore 
person down to the baby in arms. | 44 grievances, of which those that I have 
Arrived at the inn, I found the magis- 1 44 just mentioned form a pari.” 
trates of the Button, who are called j I now found that the castle which I 
bailiffs, assembled, with a irrent mini- had seen with the ilag living upon it, 
ber of burgesses, to present me with ' was Loi'dok-castlk, the seat of the 
the freedom iff the Buitnti, which they 1 Marquis of Hasting* *, and 1 further 
did in due form, delivering to me the found, that this Marquis had expressed 
necessary document, and I going through ins desire that / wight not he permitted 
the usual solemnities ; the chief bailiff to lecture in the great church of the place , 
stating, as the grounds of this mark of w hich led me to observe on divers things 
their respect and attachment, that ’he | connected with this Marquis’s relation- 
people of the Burgh owed their poliri- ship to the public affairs, with regard to 
cal knowledge to me ; that the nation 1 which I might have been silent, if 1 had 
owed the reform, in their opinion, to not heard this. How wise these people 
me more than to any other man, and : are ! What pains they take to get 

more than to all other men put toge- themselves beloved, and to have their 

ther; and that they had more leliauee ■ unsightly parts kept from people’s eyes ! 
upon my future exertions than upon ! WiH they never see ? Puppies and kit- 
those of all other it.en, to make the 1 tens see at nine da\s old, though born 
reform productive of good to the people, blind. There was some excuse for im- 
Upon receiving' the document into my ‘ pudent Aylksford, when he and his 
hand, 1 said, 44 Gentlemen, 1 am a free- ! brutal tenants signed and published a 
44 man of a city, to obtain my freedom ! protest against the innkeeper at Mkki- 
44 of which (which I was compelled to ; dux, I realise he suffered u,e to he in kin 
44 do to be enabled to carry on my busi- •iwn, though I was very ill from n hor- 
“ ness in it) 1 had to pay fifty pounds and . rible cold, and required rest fora day or 
I would sell it now for the price of a 1 two : there was, on the score of pru- 

■“ pot of beer, if it were not neeessarv idence, some excuse for impudent A ylbs- 

to protect me against the persecution ! fheTHING heingthen unshaken; 

44 of those who carry on the govern- ; but now, when there is bank reform 
meat of that city, the rulers of which 1 and church reform, as well as paflia- 
* r -are amongst the lowest of mankind, | mentary reform, all in agitation ! Well, 
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let them go on ; let them be blind to dairies of cows. On our approach to 
the last ; let them do nothing that shall Kilmarnock, which is a manufacturing 
make one feel regret, whatever may town, containing from twenty to thirty 
take place. thousand souls, and a very beautiful. 

It was my intention, agreeably to the solid, and opulent place, we were met 
notification that had been given, just to with three hanners flying, and, soon af- 
harangue the people of this excellent terwards, a band of music ; and in this 
village, in the middle of the day ; and order were conducted to the Turf-inn m 
then, to push on, and lecture at Kil- 1 had to come on to Dumfries (sixty 
maknock (seven miles distant) in the miles) the next day, and to lecture there 
evening. 1 found, however, that the at night; so that 1 had not a moment to 
disappointment would be so great, that take a look round this line town of Kil- 
I could not depart; and, therefore, 1 marnock. After lecturing in a church, 
resolved to stay here until Monday, and I got to bed us soon as 1 could ; break- 
to go to Kilmarnock (to which I have fasted the next morning at the house of 
just sent a messenger) to-morrow even- Mr. Hugh Craig, who had met me at 
ing ; and to stay here and write the my approach to the town, and took me 
Register to-day, which, I knew would in his open chaise, behind the flags and 
be extremely gratifying to thf*se kind the music ; after thus breakfasting, and 
and good and sensible people. being delighted with the hospitality j 

witli the manners, and with everything 
Wednesday, Carlisle, 7 . Nov., 1832. J belonging to Mrs. Craig, the heartiness 
In the above part of the Register, ! of who>e welcome was a thing to ad- 
which was written at New Milxs, 1 mire, but not to be described ; after this, 
had not time to say anything upon a very sorry not to be able to stay another 
subject which the greater part of my day, in this nice town, in which I had 
readers will deem to be of very great been treated with such signal distinction, 
interest ; namely, the Ayrshire cous and j in which a hand of mu^c had preceded 
dairies - and I will, now, speak of that , me, to and from the place of lecturing, 
matter, when I get to that part of my 'and, supposing me, of course, to be fond 
journey where I quit this tery nice and of music, had remained until a late hour 
very valuable county of Ayr. From { to play tunes at the inn; and in which 
New-Milns, after lecturing there to a I the people seemed to vie with each other 


church crammed full of people on the in their eagerness to get at ir.e to shake 
Saturday night ; after writing there me by the hand j extremely sorry not to 


on the Sunday (which these people ex- 
cused on the score of absolute necessity) ; 
after breakfasting with the clergyman 


| be able to stay another day in this pret- 
! ty town, and with a firm promise made 
! to myself to come and make due ac- 


of the burgher church, on the Monday j knowledgment for its kindness, when I 
morning; after looking at some beau- come to Scotland again ; after all this, 
tiful cows, and spending as much time | ruminating what Hums and sweetly- 
as I could, in talking with the clever simpering Dick Potter might, in their 
men of the village; after enjoying the wise heads, think of the matter, we set 
surprise of seeing a man who was born off in a post-chaise to Mauchlixk, four* 
upon the same spot with myself , and teen miles on the Dumfries road, there 
who had strayed from the sand hills of to see the native place of Robert 
Surrey, and had been here for fitty Burns, and to see also, the most inge- 
years, till he had lost every semblance uious, the most interesting manufacture 
of the Surrey dialect ; after passing of snuff-boxes, made of the wood of the 
forty-eight hours, as delightfully, as 1 sycamore, and painted and finished, in 
ever did aAy forty-eight in tny life, I set all the various shapes and colours 
off in a post-chaise, which had come that that manufacture exhibits to the 
from Kilmarnock to fetch me. The eve. Mr. Smith, the proprietor, most 
country to Kilmarnock, a very fine obligingly conducted us through the 
farming country, and on every side several departments. Some of the 
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work-people were hewing out the wood, j 
which, from that rough state, we saw ' 
passing on from hand to hand, till it i 
became an elegant piece of furniture for ! 
the pocket. Some were making draw- j 
ings upon paper ; others making the 
paintings upon the boxes ; and all was 
so clean and so neat, and every person 
appearing to be so well off. 

At tins little town, we waited the 
arrival of the stage-coach, which took us I 
on at a great rate from Mauchline to j 
Cumnock, soon after which we got j 
into Dumfriesshire. But, now, let me j 
stop and do justice to this county of j 
Avjt, which will always be a great fa- 1 
vourite with me There are some h»gh j 
and mountainous lands in it; but, I saw j 
not. one acre of real batten land. Some ' 
moors ; but these not large, and yield- 
ing peat so good as to be better than in- 
ferior coal. On the banks of its rivers 
there are excellent orchard-? ; indeed, 
there are orchards, here and there, all 
along the road. The country is well 
set with farm-houses ; and hardly any 
of the farms very large ; but, the great 
glory of this county is its cows and its 
dairies. These cows are so renowned 
that you find them, here and there, all 
over the South of Scotland; and, 1 am 
told, that they are scattered about Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland too. In 
my Register , dated from Paisley, 1 ] 
think, I spoke of having seen some of 
these cows, when I went to take a look 
at the Shaws-watkr, at Greenock. 
But, Mr. Thom (not Thorn,” as my 
printers have chosen to print it), who 
went with me to see the Shaws water- 
works, and who appeared to have great 
understanding in such matters, told ine, 
that those which 1 so admired, were 
4 ‘ ugly mongrel* and this I have really 
found to be the case ; for, when 1 came 
to see them at New-Milns, 1 was al- 
most ashamed to remember that 1 had 
admired the others. It is a most per- 
fectly shaped Dukiiam-cow on u reduced 
scale ; and, much more abundant in 
milk in proportion to the size, and per- 
iicsctly hardy at tike same time. The 
colour is very handsome ; being, gene- 
rally, a deep-red ground, with white, 
distributed in somewhat the form of a 


branch of a tree. The white colour is 
prevalent sometimes, and sometimes 
the animal is pretty nearly quite red all 
over. Many of these cows* will give 
twenty of our quarts of milk at a time; 
and the milk is much richer than that 
of any other cows, except the Aldsm- 
ney ; and they are not known in the 
North. It is the habit here to let, or set,. 
the cows. That is to say, a farmer gives 
up the produce of so many cows to- 
another person, who is, of course, a 
sort of labourer. The farmer finds the 
house, the sheds, the food of the cows, 
and every thing necessary for the car- 
rying on of the business; and the renter 
agrees to give him so many stones of 
cheese, to be delivered at certain staled 
periods, aud to be of a certain quality, 
for the use of every cow. A farmer, 
who thus sets his cows, told me, that, 
tli is year, he had set his cows for sixteen 
stones of cheese each for the year 
but, observe, that, in spite of Joseph 
Hume and his fi fielosofers who 
hat e caused the people to expend more 
than a million of money by their vile 
and silly Scotch job, to make uniform 
Imperial weights and measures ; in 
spite of this foolish and something worse 
Imjteiial" weight-ana measure job, 
which was to make us all regulate our 
lives and conversations bv a standard, 
founded on the “ beating of a pen- 
“ d uhim, in a heat of sixty degrees, 
“ according to Fahrenheit's thermo- 
“ meter;* in spite of all this most 
boggling manner of extracting money 
from our pockets, to put it into those 
of feclosofical” jobbers; in spite of 
all this, the stone in Ayrshire consists of* 
sixteen pounds; and each pound con- 
sists of twenty- two ounces and a half,, 
in spite of Joseph, and his jobbing 
“ feelasajy” which is a matter for the 
serious consideration of Joseph’s envi- 
able co-operator, Dick Potter ; and 
may. become an interesting theme, or 
exercise, for the pupils in their reformed 
Mechanics’ Institute. This being the 
case, the Ayrshire sixteen stones 
amount to three hundred and sixty. 
London pounds of cheese $ and this ike 
farmer now sells at nine shillings and. 
fourpeqee a $tone, hard money; for. 
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the one-pound “ nots” do not enhance of a nation ; to ask him what he thinks 
his price one single farthing, and can- of the Whig-war, of the “ church re* 
not, ns long ns the Old Lady is com- 1 form," of the €t expansion of the cur- 
pelled to pay in gold. Thus, then, the reney;” and ask him to show how it is 
farmer receives seven pounds nine and possible for the working man to be be- 
fourpence for each cow. if the cow do nefited by “ the improved system of 
not yield so much, the renter is com- banking,” now carried on at the sign 
pelled to give the stipulated quantity of the Three Golden Balls. Then I ad- 
and quality of cheese. Wluitever she vise them to put exactly the same ques- 
may yield more he lias for his profit, tions to Dick Potter. If the bull talk 
besides having the whey for his pigs j less nonsense than Dick ; discover the 
and, observe, it is but a smallish cow, possession of less brains than Dicffdis- 
and is not fed upon rich pasture, gene- cover ; then the electors of Wigan, if 
■rally ; and the food, us allowed by the no third candidate offer, will, in duty to 
farmer, is very little besides oat-straw, their country, their neighbours, and 
all the winter long. If they have any- their children, be bound, by every thing 
thing better, it must arise from the care sacred amongst men, to reject Dick, 
and exertion of the renter ; he must cut and to elect the bull ; and upon my 
the straw into chaff, and boil it, or do I soul (and 1 should not be afraid to .take 
something or another to make it better my oath to the fact) I believe that the 
than raw straw. Yet he makes a living bull would talk the loss nonsense of the 
out of this, and generally saves money, j two. Oh ! I would go a thousand miles 
I was so delighted with these cows, I to see the looks of these Scotchies, es- 
that l was resoived that my country ! pec-hilly at New-Milxs, while Dick, or 
should not be wholly without them ;j Tom, or Siiuttleworth, or Baxter, 
and, therefore, a very kind friend at j was making a speech to them. To see 
New-Milns is to send me up a bull and i their looks at them, and to hear them 
ten cows, three of them three years old I exclaim, “ Eh gude Code !” Ah, Dick ! 
last spring, seven of them two years old j I would find other guessmen than Joseph 
lust spring ; all of them to calve by the j Hume ; if you were to come to Scot- 
month of May next, and the bull two ! land yourself, instead of sending your 
years old last spring. If they come safe , dirty pamphlets to Glasgow ; and let 
and sound, as 1 dare say they will, they I Joseph Hume take care, or he will get 


will be worth a Kentish, a Sussex, or 
Surrey farmer’s going fifty miles to see, 
tin the month of June or July next. I 
have directed them to be caused to rest 
a week in the neighbourhood of Max- 
■ Chester, and if Baron Tom Potter 
have a mind to make it up with me, he 
will give them a run for a week in the 


i properly chastised for posting down to 
Manchester to keep you in counte- 
nance. 1 can tell him, that his country- 
men look at him with a very suspicious 
eye j and, that this lan movement of 
his, intended to prop you up in your 
slanders against me, will only tend to 
swell into certainty that which before 


park at Pipkin-Place. The drover has was only suspicion, 
a written direction to take them to some I leave Ayrshire behind me, with a 


field ff near Pipkin-Place, in the pa- 
rish of Pendleton ; v ’nnd I recommend 
to the electors Of Wigan, when they 
shall hear of the arrival of this seedling 
dairy, to go and candidly and frankly 
make an estimate of the “ antalluct ” 
•of this young Scotch bull ; to question 
him with regard to the principles now 
proper to be acted upon by a member 
of Parliament ; to ask for an explana- 
tion of hi9 ideas relative to the measures 
necessary for the relief and deliverance 


great deal of satisfaction at having seen 
' it. It is a nice country ; not rict^ but 
good and solid ; and it is well studded 
I over with comfortable farm-houses t aud 
the accursed “ boothies >v do not offend 
the sight. It wants, particularly in the 
manufacturing towns, what all Scotland 
wants ; namely, the English poor-laws, 
and all the laws of England j but this 
is u large subject, and of vital import- 
ance. There are many matters of inte- 
resting moment to be discussed and 
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Fettled ; but here I, at any rate, mean sober life to be engaged in “ carryingn- 
to make my stand ; 1 mean, let what oh ” like this ! But I must make haste 
else will be done or left undone, to tight along now, for the fellows “ up at Lun- 
to the last inch with all the legal means I nun ” have got into a war to keep our 
in my power, to cause Stukges ' pensioner upon his throne; and most 
.Bourne's Bills to be repealed, and to likely, contrary to the wishes of their 
establish, beyond all question, the 44 alius ” and to the wishes of our pen* 
BIGHT of every man and woman, to \sioners subjects also. Faith! I must 
be upon, to remain upon, and to have a : get along; but it is now six o'clock 
sufficient living out of the land of the and 1 must go and shave and dress for 
country in which they were horn. I the play, 
mean, and 1 am resolved to make this 

the first point of all, if 1 be intrusted Carlisle, 8. JVnv , 1832. 

with the representation of any part of I had not time, last night, to speak 
the people; and 1 would pledge my life, of the country from Ayrshire, across 
that Brougham and his Poor-law Com* Dumfriesshire, to Dumfries, from 
mission, will shrink into nothingness at Dumfries to Annan, and from Annan 
the approach of the discussion ot the to the river that divides Scotland from 
subject. England. I have not lime to do it now : 

We readied Dumfries about five 1 must, therefore, leave what 1 have 
o'clock in the evening of Tuesday, the, further to say of Scotland until the next 
6- and I lectured at the Theatre at half- Register, which will, possibly, be writ- 
after seven; and, considering that the ten in Do 't-comt. It is hard to say, 
people have been frightened half to much less to swear, what one will do 
death about tl.e cholera morbus (of in such case ; hut my project is, to go 
which disease great numbers have actu- hence on Saturday morning, lecture at 
ally died here), the attendance was won- Penrith on Saturday night, go on 
derfully good. Poor Burns, the poet, Sunday and sleep amongst the 44 pig- 
died in this town, an excise man, after stjes of Appleby " (which are to send 
Laving written so well against that no more members to Parliament), 
species of taxation, and that particular taking a look p.t Brougham-Hall 
sort of office. Oh ! Sobr U ty ! how muni- in my way, having painted its owner 
fold are thy blessings ! how great thy in Ins true colours at Penrith; on 
enjoyments ! how complete thy pro- Monday to lecture at Darlington, on 
tection which thou givest to talent ; Tuesday at Stockton, on Wednesday 
and how feeble is talent unless it lias that at Bradford, passing through sensible 
protection! 1 was very happy to hear Leeds, and leaving it to choose between 
that his widow, who still lives in this the nominee of the Duke of Newcastle 
town, is amply provided for ; aRil my and the nominee of Brougham, the 
intention wa9 to go to her, to tell her placeman-son of Zachary Macaulay, 
my name, and to say, that 1 came to Zachary himself being in our pay. 
offer her my respects as a mark of my Leaving sensible Leeds to this its alter- 
admiration of the talents of her late native, and quitting Bradford on 
husband, one single page of whose Thursday morning ; lecture, if they like, 
writings is worth more than a whole at Rochdale, on Thursday night ; go 
car* load that has been written by Wal- to Oldham on Friday ; to Manchester 
ter Scott. on Saturday, the 17* ; to Brummagem 

I was prevented from putting this in- on Sunday, the 19. ; and to London on 
tention into execution by the necessity Monday , the 19. There to behold 
under which I was of being at Annan, ! Denman on the bench, with a big wig 
to breakfast at ten o’clock, and to lec- j hanging down his shoulders ; Sergeant 
tare there at twelve ; after which I had j WiLDl£, 44 our right and entirely be- 
seventeen miles to come to thin city, in loved Thomas Wilde," a 44 right ho- 
which I am to lecture to-night at half - ; nourable privy-counsellor," one of that 
pant nevent One would need lead a J body which Lord *Cokb calls, 44 honour- 
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able, noble, venerable, and reverend.” 44 tie in the evening, to suit the inhabi- 
There to behold Charley Pearson j 44 tants, as they are nearly all connected 

I have not yet heard j “ with public works. 

what ; but surely, Charley is not to 44 1 am, sir, 

be overlooked ! Oh, how I sigh for #t for the committee, 

the sight $ how 1 do long to know what 44 yours, truly, 

Charley is to be ! if there had been a 44 James Lambert/' 


setting-in, as the women call it, of 
peers, in the month of May last, Char- 
ley, people about Fleet-sheet said, was 
to have been one of the batch ; and, at 
any r.-.te, the thing will never be com- 
plete till Charley be in it some way or 
another. Here i must break otf, having, 
by these enchanting thoughts, been led 
along till 1 have almost written the 
eyes nut of my head ; and I must not 
do that quite ; for I may possibly he 
charged with the duty of reading cart- 
loads of papers ; for loan-maker Bak- 
ing said, that the great towns would 
send “pushing mm, who would lead 
“ ever if paper that wax laid before the 
44 House” Wm. COB BE IT. 

I must r.ot omit to notice a letter 
which 1 received from Barrhead, to 
which I was obliged to return an an- 
swer, sav ing that I could not go, as 1 
had fixed, immoveablv, on the line of 
march which 1 had to pursue. The letter 
is of no consequence now 5 but I pub- 
lish it, as a mark of my respect for the 
gentlemen from whom it came; and 1 
hereby assure them that, if 1 return to 
Scotland next year, which it is my pre- 
sent intention to do, I will go and 
thank them in person for the honour 
which they have done me. 


WHIG-WAR. 

Receiving my information on this 
subject, merely from word of mouth, 
never having read a word in a London 
newspaper since 1 left London, and not 
being able to rely upon those devils, 
even if 1 had read them, 1 cannot speak 
much in detail about the grounds and 
objects of this Whig- war, undertaken 
for God knows what purpose, and upon 
God knows what grounds 5 but, ad- 
dressing mvself now to a verv worthy 
friend in Derbyshire, and a very clever 
man, I say to him : Who, my friend, 
who is right now ? When the French 
revolution of 1830 had taken place, I 
said : “ The desirable thing is, that the 
44 French should at once march to the 
44 Rhine, and take complete possession 
‘ 4 of Belgium ; for until they do that, 
44 liberty will never be safe against the 
44 despots ; and, indeed, ihis revolution 
44 of the French will not be attended 
4 * with any great benefit. And as to us, 
44 we ought to vvisn it by all means, as 
44 it will put an end to all that inter- 
44 ference of ours in German affairs, 
44 which was begun by the base Whigs , 
44 and which has, at last, by the euor- 
44 liious debt and taxes which it has oc- 


44 Bair head, 30 . Oct., 1832 . 
u Sir. — At a public meeting of the 
44 inhabitants of this village, held on 
44 Friday evening last, it was proposed 
4C by some of your admirers, and unani- 
44 mously agreed to, that you should be 
44 invited to lecture here at your earliest 
4t convenience. A committee was then 
44 formed to correspond with you, and 
44 learn at what tune and upon t chat 
44 terms you could come. 

44 We think we may get the burgher 
44 church here for your lecture, which 
44 we can secure after hearing from 
14 you. The lecture would require to 


14 casioned, produced all the ruin, misery, 

4 and feebleness which we now expe- 
4 rience. If the French do not take 
4 possession of Belgium at once, we 
4 shall, somehow or oilier, get hooked 
14 into a war, to uphold its ridiculous 
44 4 independence 5 * and, therefore, I am 
44 for the French marching into Belgium 
14 at once ; and then the despots* are 
f4 muzzled." You, my Derbyshire 
friend, said that this was 44 mischiev- 
ous writing /* Do you not now think 
that it wa9 wise writing } Do you not 
now see, that, if my advice had been 
acted on, there would have been none 
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•of the slaughtering* in Poland; and to get Brougham into the Ministry 
none of Loutk-Philippe’s pretty tricks along with Pekl, and to exclude Lord 
carried on in France ? Do you not see, Grey. At that time, I said, both 
that we should not have been hooked in Register and 4% Twopenny Trash ,* 
into this pretty little war, for the pur- " Let him come in for God’s sake; for 
pose ot sticking up our pensioner as a he is the very man to bring this THING 
king over the Belgians, who, doubt- to an end. Here he is : we Aaae him ; 
less, love him as sincerely as they do and, as old Burdett most profoundly 
every thing that is Austiian! I have no observed, in one of his shuffling, bom- 
time to say anything more of the sub- bastical letters, here 44 to have is to 
ject at present. But, certain I am, that have* in jeality. We have him ; the 
this war, if it be not speedily put THING has him ; and to pieces the 

an end to, will put an end to the thing goes (if it have him a little longer), 

THING; and that, too, in a manner as surely (and much about after the same 
not the most smooth in all the world, manner), as a ship goes to pieces when 
That man must be blind, indeed, who slain upon the rocks, with the waves 
does not see, that all the despots are dashing against her ribs. I am writing 
-supporting the Dutchman, and that this at Dahmxgtox, on Tuesday morn- 
Louis-Puilippk is on the sameside in • ing, the 13. of November. On Sun- 
his heart. These fellows must have been j day I rode round that ancient and 

deaf as well as blind, if they did not sublime mansion, for ages called 

hear our profound political “je.elo&nfi- the “ Bird's- Nest,” but now called 
cal'* Lord Chancellor say, a little while 44 Brougham-Hall,” in the county of 
ago, that he rejoiced that we were i Westmoreland. Upon beholding it, and 
bound to keep the peace in a bond of j thinking of the “ Seigneur," and of all 
“ eight hundred millions.” Whatever the circumstances connected with his 
else they may be, whatever sort ot off- 44 feelosojical" project, 1 could not help 
spring some of them inay have, they ; sa\ ing to my companions ; “ Don’t laugh 
are not, at unv rate, such fools as to • “ at the contemptible thing; don’t laugh 
have for Ministers men who are some- j 44 at the miserable spot, or rather speck 
times half drunk, and sometimes half- j 44 of earth, nor at that turret there, just 
mad; and, therefore, those Ministers now stuck up upon one side of an old 
must have heard and paid attention to 4 * and common fariu-housc ; don’t laugh, 
these words, this solemn and sober de- j “ for God’s sake ; for that lump of 
duration on the part of our wise, our 44 stones, small and contemptible as it is, 
grave, our honourable, our noble, our j 44 and surrounded with land of not a 
reverend, our venerable Lord Chancel- j 4 * quarter part of the value of my gar- 
lor ; and, bearing that declaration in ; den at Kensington ; don't laugh ; for, 
mind, what other motive do they j 4 * remember, that I now tell you, that 
want for setting us and our pensioner j 44 that contemptible spot will become 
at defiance ? If I were Brougham, or 44 famous in history as having been 
Denman, or Wilde, I would send them 44 stuck into the title of a man who was 
some of tfie 44 Useful Knowledge ” pub- ‘ 4 destined by Providence 44 to pull the 
lications, and particularly the Govern- 44 THING to pieces.” — More of the 
ment 44 Penny Magazine .” I request my Wiiig-w'ar when I go to the Wen. 
publisher in London to send off a copy of — ... — 


the last number of this proof of the wis- WAT T17P 

doqp of our Government, to each of^the JACK YVALIbiv. 

despots. If that do not dispose them to I hear that Jack is prosecuting people 
yield to us, and to let our pensioner sit ! for libels on his character! Naughty 
quietly upon his throne, I am sure I x do j rogues ; to represent Jack as unworthy 
not know what can do it. In the fctl of i to he a member for the county of Bbakb, 


1929,1 think it was; or, perhaps, it was and that, too, in spite of the jestitig r j>a- 
. about the middle of the year 1830, when triot, Ha hay Marsh, who, filled by 
Macaulay and Jeffery were trying j Jack’s meat, and inspired by his wme. 
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is ready to swear that the “ bloody old 
Times u i cat always a strenuous advo- 
cate of Parliamr.nlarg reform. 

Lord Bacon sa^s, “ that a professed 
jester will never stick at telling a lie ; ” 
and, certainly, so great, so impudent, | 
so shameful a lie as this, scarcely ever 
came from the lips of mortal man be- 
fore ; and this, if the Whigs will let us 
have time before the election, I will go 
down into Berkshire and prove to the 
face of this jester, if he dare to come and 
meet me ; I will prove to the jesters 
face, and to Jack's face, loo, that I 
this infamous and bloody newspaper, 
which had before justified the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants at Nismks, 
and which had called aloud (upon the 
restoration of the Boukboxs', for the 
blood of the republicans of Fiance; 1, 
will prove to the face of this jester, and 
the face of Jack, if they dare to meet 
me, that this infamous newspaper took \ 
the lead in urging Sidmoutii and Cak- ! 
TLKULAGU aild LIVERPOOL, to pU-S j 

the dungeoning and gagging bills of, 
1817, in order to punish those who then j 
were humbly petitioning for Parliament- ! 
arv reform. 1 will quote the words of j 
that newspaper, which I put upon re- j 
cord fora purpose like this if the occa- j 
sion should arise; and 1 will produce aj 
published correspondence between Jack j 
and Stoddaiit, to prove that Jack was 
the conductor of that paper at that very 
time ; and let the jester, crammed with 
Jack's turtle and venison, and drenched j 
with his wine, come and face me before j 
the people of his native county, whom i 
he has thus been deceiving. Neither 
the beauties of Edinburgh nor of Glas- 
gow ; nor those beauties, more conge- 
nial to my taste, on the banks of the 
Clyde, made me quite forget Jack and 
his jester; but, approaching nearer to 
the scene, and finding that Jack, in his 
quality of justice of the peace, has ap- 
plied to the judges for an information 
to prove that he is not unfit to be a 
county member of Parliament, I feel 
aroused on the subject ; and, as 1 have a 
right to offer my advice to any part of 
my countrymen, my advice those of 
Berkshire shall have on this subject, 
and also the grounds of that advice. 


The calumnies of this infamous paper 
against me I despise ; but this is wholly 
another matter ; for, is there upon the 
face of the whole earth a Tory for 
whom I would not vote in preference to 
this Jack Walter ? 

N. B. There is a Mrs. Lewis, who 
has applied to me several times, to pub- 
lish her case. She has recently made 
application for this purpose to Miss 
Blundel l, w ho keeps my shop in Bolt- 
court ; and this latter, with the sort of 
feeling which is natural to women, in 
such a case, has strongly pleaded the 
came of Mrs. Lewis. I have not 
thought proper to meddle with the mat- 
ter, but 1 advise Mrs. Lewis to go down 
into Berkshire, and there make a true 
and faithful representation ot that, the 
subject of which she has so urgently re- 
quested me to take up ; and here 1 drop 
this matter for the pie sent. 


DAILY PAPER. 

If I be returned a metnbsr to the 
Parliament, it is my determination to 
have under my control c daily evening 
/taper, to hr published in London, with- 
out which I should be fighting in muf- 
fles ; 1 should be under the infernal 

batches of the base and villanous re - 
pint hers. Rather than herd with whom, 
l would beg my bread from door to door, 
and with whom l must herd, and whom 
1 nni'it treat with both guttle and guzzle, 
or see my statements either garbled 
and disfigured, or wholly supprcs.-ed. 
Therefore, 1 must have a daily paper 
under my control ; and, if 1 be elected, 
have it 1 will. 1 intended to drop the 
Register at the end of the present year ; 
but I shall not do that. It is so efficient ! 
People have got into the habit of taking 
it in inclubs and societies so nicely. Like 
thd%un, it sheds its beams so truly all 
over the kingdom, that I shall not cease 
to publish it until Stuiiges Bourne's 
Bills be repealed, and the nuilt-tax and 
hop-tax and tithes be abolished,. at any 
rate. 1 mention this-affair of the daily 
paper row, in order that people may be 
prepared for casting, off the dirty Globe, 
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and the other heaps of lies and of non- 
sence that now load the mail-bags 
throughout the country. 


ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. 

When I get to London, which will 
be very soon after the publication of this 
Register, 1 shall at once set to work 
and publish, in a little and compact vo- 
lume, my account of Scotland, adding 
to what has already been published, 
some matter that 1 find upon my notes, 
and which I had not time to introduce 
into the Register , and which, besides, 
1 did not like to introduce as long as it 
was probab'e that the Registers would 
find me still in Scotland, lest the infa- 
mous “ report hers ” and the vagabond 
“J'eelosofers” should accuse me of flat- 
tering the Scotch , in order to insure a 
good reception amongst them. ! am away 
from them now : it is possible, and even 
probable, and even likely (and all trie 
world must see that it is so), that I may 
never see Scotland again ; and 1 should 
not be exceeded in baseness by any 
“ JeelosoJer,” or even by any ** rrpor- 
ther /' the pressure of whose vile carcase 
ever degraded the earth, it I were now' 
to suppress any fact, honourable to the 
country or the people of Scotland. 


TO THE 

PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 

Darlington {Durham), 13 .Nov. 1832. 
My Friends, 

I shall beat Oldham on Friday next, 
the 16. instant ; "I shall sleep there that 
night ; shall set off for Manchester the 
next morning; shall sleep at Manchester 
that night, and shall set off far Loutfan 
next Sunday morning. This, my friends, 
is a time to be stirring : we have talked 
long enough : it is naw, not a question 
of TALK, but a question of DO. Since 
I had the pleasure to see you, and shake 
your honest and hard-working hands ; 
jflftg-seven days have passed over my 
head, which head, you know, is pretty 


nearly aa white as the cotton which you 
work upon. In the course of that fifty- 
seven days, i have delivered forty-four 
lectures, and two speeches at public 
dinners, having thus been upon my lego 
seven days , allowing as many hours to 
the day as you work in the factories ; 
for I have been thus speaking for seven 
times thirteen hours. During the same 
fifty- seven days, I have written eight 
Registers , in which there have been 
and are, on an average, four columns 
of my writingybr each of the fifty-seven 
i days , not including about a hundred let- 
| ters that have been sent off by post. 
I During the same time, I have travelled 
i nine hundred and thirty-seven miles ; 

! and have slept in four different cities, 

■ ami in nineteen different towns. By 
DEED, therefore, as well as by WORD, 
I am endeavouring to inculcate the 
necessity of WORKING in this crisis 
of our country. Being persuaded, that 
the two factions are now busily at work 
tn London, 1 am pushing onto the scene ; 
and, therefore, I must move in the time 
and manner above described. Indeed, 
there remains now nothing for me to 
| say to you upon the subject of the cn- 
; suing election. You know your duty 
well ; and 1 know my determination ; 
which is this, not to have anything to 
do iti making laws for the country, if 
! I find that the people* be not RE- 
SOLVED to stand by me while I 
endeavour to sweep away the taxes 
and abolish the tithes ; and, above 
all things, to sweep away 5TJKGES 
BOURNE’S BILLS; and to main- 
tain and establish the RIGHT of 
every man and every woman TO BE 
j upon, and to have (they obeying the 
laws) a good maintenance out of the 
land of their birth, let whoever may be 
j the owners of that land. This is my 
determination ; and this is all that 1 
• have to say to you at present, except 
; that I always am 

your faithful friend, 
and most obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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SOUTH-DURHAM ELECTION. 

There seems tor Be a hot contest 
going on for the Southern Division of 
the County of Durham; and bath the 
faction* are united against Mr. 1'bask, 
who appears to mean that the Reform 
Bill shall not he a dead tetter. 1 here 
insert a second address of Mr. Pease to 
the electors. 


TO THE ELECTORS of THE SOUTHERN 
DIVISION OF THE COUNI Y OF DUR- 
HAM. 

My Fhiknd* and Ffllow Countuymfn— As 
the crisis approriches which will terminate 
your present arduous simple, I cannot re- 
frain from reiterating my expre ssions of grate- 
ful feeling-. for the kiiidue-.t ami cordiality 
with which you have everywhere received me. 

Having 1 endeavoured to discharge my duly 
as a candidate for your independent suffrages, 
sou will excuse me in making a few observa- 
tions as to the hue of conduct which I have 
thought it right to por- ne, and also, upon your 
responsibility us el ctor. J . 

My political opinions have been folly ex- 
plained, my character avid conduct are before 
v 'Jii. 1 have not annoy ed you l*v servile soli- 
citations, but have rented oil the assurance, 
:hat you are well t|U.ilificd to judge of tiie fit- 
ness of those who may be proposed as your 
representative- in Parliament, and in the 
determination not to lu-ult von, by presuming 
that either overpoweiiug entreaties, or abject 
caresses, were required to induce you faith- 
fully to peilorin soar plain, though very im- 
portant duties, j'o have attempted to prevail 
upou you to abuse y-*ur consciences, viola* e 
your opinions, or retrict your pledges, would 
have been a gross outrage upon your freedom 
and your integrity. 

Many opportunities have presented them- 
selves, since 1 acceded to your Haltering requi- 
sition, and these I have not disregarded of be- 
coming siili more intimately aiquamted with 
the positiou which we in this division occupy ; 
and the very depressed cm dition of many, 
who, in the industrious and praiseworthy pur- 
suits of agriculture and com mcice, are labour- 
ing under burdens of no common magnitude, 
and disconragireuts of threatening import. 
All tliis has but teuded to increase my 
anxiety, even at the expense of much ptrsoiial 
sacrifice, to contribute my most sincere 
(though at best hut very humble) efforts, to 
discover aud apply available remedies, to 
restore soundne-ti uud prosperity to the lan- 
guishing interests nf our country. I have 
listened to your observations with pleasure — 
1 have derived instruction from your remarks 
on questions of vital impor ance ; amongst 
these, the protection required to agriculture, 
those fixed charges upou lamTVhicb weigh it 
down, in the shape of rates and contributions, 


too numerous to mentiou. The currency of 
the realm, and in connexion with it, the pre- 
sent state of the Rank of Eugland’s Charter, 
have been prominent topics. If returned as 
your representative, it would be my earnest 
wish to reduce the burdens upon laud, or ra- 
ther, upon the farmer, to the greatest possible 
extent, aud to diffuse those charges more equit- 
ably over property generally, thus, giving the 
rich a fellow-feeling with their poorer neigh- 
bours. Aud, as regards our monetary system, 
to eucouragesuch 9 circulation of the currency 
on sound principles, as would tend to relieve 
aud stimulate both agriculture aud commerce. 
I atn painfully sensible of the secret operation 
of that agency which through a change iu the 
standard of value, or iu other words, from a 
paper to a gold currency, has produced those 
fluctuations iu prices, which have blighted 
hope, and destroyed many a fair estate. These 
observations wilt be well understood by such 
as are conversant with a farmer's income and 
outgoings — *hese kuow, that whilst produce 
has regularly declined iu value, there has been 
no corresponding diminution iu his expenses 
and burdens. 1 must however confess, that 
more intimate communication with you, aud 
the conviction it has fixed upon me, of the 
mass of intelligence and taleut which it is 
imposed that 1 should represent, has at times 
been very depressing iu viewing the expe- 
rience and abilities required for so truly se- 
rious a task, hut the openness aud candour of 
your sentiments— the confidence you have 
been pleased in express towards me, have 
again and again animated me with hope, that 
umiefl as we are by our common interests and 
views, we may continue to blend our mutual 
sentiments and exertions, for the a'taiumeut 
of those great ohjtcts which uie at stake. You 
iiitiit agree w.th uie that the state of parties 
aud their purposes, as developed iu this elec- 
tion; in fact, everything which we see aud 
hear around us, ought to iucrease our vigi- 
lance, and reuder us resolute and determined 
to admit of no dictation— to «ubinit to uo po- 
litical fetters, however speciously they may be 
attempted to be imposed. We have good 
grounds for solicitude for the s r^nuous pro- 
tect mu of th:»t rrjorm wnich has been so aus- 
piciously commenced. Which of you does not 
see with alarm the existence of that corruption 
which it is destiued eventually to destroy? 
W liich of you does not b* bold great and pow- 
erful interest actively at work, either secretly 
or more openly opposed to alterations in our 
political transactions — to those great aud ju- 
dicio u s changes in the institutions of our coun- 
try, wjmch their very existence no less than 
the diffusion of greater light and knowledge, 
have rendered both expedient and necessary ? 
Whilst then, we are careful t«» oppose sufficient 
obstacles to hasty innovation, let us anxiously 
consult the intelligence and moral temper of 
our country— let us diligently and patiently* 
labour to atford every possible facility for real 
improvement, hy peaceable aud virtuous 
lueuus. As the stream cannot be expected 
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to rise higher than its source, let us look 
closely to our consistency as electors, anti in- 
quire whether our contiuct ami principles are 
interwoveu in that standard of integrity aud 
justice, which we intend our representatives 
elsewhere to exalt aud display. Jti cuurests 
like the present, let us avoid every practice 
which uau have a tendency to endanger our 
political privileges, or to degrade our cha- 
racter. The assurances of support, and the 
number of names already eur lied on the can- 
vass lists of the various committers, leave hut 
little room to doubt the issue of tliU struggle, 
so far as regards myself. It is no light master | 
to enjoy the fullest conviction that this pre- 1 
fere nee has been obtained by no unworthy i 
means or arts, if 1 have been guilty of one ; 
actol meauuess — if I have sacrificed or Irit- 1 


united kingdom. If in the reports of my 
speeches, there has been au appearance of 
arrogance, which 1 never felt; or of personal 
a'lutions, which went never juteuded, 1 do- 
biiuerely regret it. 

In conclusion I c»nuot entertain for one 
moment the thought that the generous pre- 
ference you have t>ho*n me can fail, accom- 
panied as it is by your extraordinary an i inde- 
fatigable efforts in securing tue triumph of 
your independence. When Uie day of election 
arrives, I sha'l he found at my post, till then, 
[ repose on your attachment to those great 
principle*: winch art* at once both yours a*id 
mine, ami jour kindness lowurd* myself as 
their humble though determined advocate. 

1 am, very sincerely and rcspectfu ly, 


tered away one principle — ii 1 have fawned 
unon the great, or attempted to iutiinu'atc* the ! 
lowly — if i have ever impugned the character i 
of my opponents — if 1 have ever shrunk from 
the candid avowal of my sen time nth — if I have 
ever shunned your interrogatories, or returned 
an insincere or evasive answer, though that 
answer might not he popular — if 1 liuve sought 
your approbation in the name, or through ihr 
imputed ments of another— if 1 have availed 
myself of the nituaces of a landlord, or his 
agents — or of a masier, either directly or in- 
directly — in a word, if with liberty, independ- 
ence, and reform, on my lips, 1 have tampered 
with intimidation or corruption, or sought 
that protection and shelter under their wings, 
which public approbation aud virtue had de- 
nied, and thus have acted so as to degrade you 
aud your franchise to a level wi*h that shame- 
less political merchandise, which it has cost 
us so much to annihilate — you will award me 
n»y deserts ; hut, if on considering my con- 
duct with that discrimination , which, from 
experience, 1 well know you will* exer- 
cise — you are pleased to acknowledge that my 
course has been diametrically the reverse of 
this sketch — then, you will grant me the 
pleasure of avowing myself your fellow- 
labourer in a cause which involves our right-:, 
our !il>erties, aud the dearest interests of our ( 
country — in which reform, so far as it has yci j 
proceeded, is viewed hut as a means toau end 
—that cud, under the Divioe ble.ssiug, is the 
elevation, of the polirical, moral, aud religious 
character of our race — as the l*est and only i 
guarantee of our prosperity and happiness— ! 
an elevatiou of mind, which wouid bring with j 
it adequate motives to serve the public, with- 
out regard to the love of greatness, honours, 
wealth, or rewards. 'I he inscription on our 1 
bauners will theu he short, hut it wUl be 
emphatic. In these word will our opinions he : 
expressed— our judgment sealed— our pur- 
poses revealed, j 

“ The truly good — the only great.” j 


JOSEPH PEASE, Juu. 
Southend , 1 1 Mo. bth , 18.12. 


SPEECH OF MR. PEASE, 

At Stoiktou, mi Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1832. 

( From the Luthom Chronicle of Sept . 28.) 

Mr. Pf.asf. made a most triumphant entry 
into Stocknui on Wednesday last. He was 
introduced to the electors bv Mr. Hates, of 
Kirkleviugtoii, aud afterwards addressed the 
immense multitude who li-id assembled to 
greet Ins aruval, to the fo lowing e lie cl : — 
Wheu the people of England set up a man, 
wlio should take him down ? And thus should 
it he dune to the man whom the people de- 
lighted to honour. (Cheers.) He felt the 
fu J force of the kindness with which they had 
received bun, because, whether he regarded it 
as a token of gratitude lor any exertion he 
had made, in private or public life, to 6erve 
the iulei ests of that district, or whether it 
was to be coutidered a» a proof of their confi- 
dent e, that both iu private aud public, he 
should adhere to ihe pr.uciples he had avowed 
— principles which embraced not only the 
happiuess of the couutry at large, but were 
calculated to impart happiness to every private 
bosom, both as regarded the present aud the 
future,— it could not fail to he deeply affecting 
to his heart. (Cheers.) After all that he 
could do or say, however. Ins cause must he 
left iu their hands. Gratifying, however, as 
were the occurrences «»l this day, he doubted 
not they would cause him to be still further 
traduced — to be more and more maligued ; 
because the higher a mau gut up, the better 
shot he wat deemed by tbo»e who were below 


. I acknowledge a debt of gratitude, for the l'}™- (Cheers aud laughter ) Whilst he wa& 
candid aud liberal mauuer iu which my pre- , little ®ud lout, he iu ght be passed in the 
teutious have been treated and canvassed in streets, and have no notice taken of him j but 
the public prints, iu various parts of the ' when the people got him ou their shoulders. 
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he was a fair mark theu. (Laughter ) The 
cunsequeuce had been everything; he could 
expect or desire. (Cheers.) Jo every place 
he had gone to. he found he had been preceded 
by the most unfounded statements, not as to 
him individually, but as to Ins principles. 
Now, if he went iutu Parliament as their 
representative, there would not he oue of them 
who could say that he had deceived or milled 
them; for on no occasion had he flinched, in 
public or in private, from declaring openly, 
fairly, ami sincerely, what the principles were i 
upon which he intended to art. (Cheers.) 
The long addresses he hail circulated run- 
tamed allusions to every topic npou which it j 
could he presumed that he could he required 
to address them on this occasion. So far was 
it from being necessary to uphold his cause by 
resorting to unworthy means, hi-* friends were 
increasing in every quarter — in all part* id ; 
the Division a support had been tendered to 
him — not compelled, hot voluntarily tendered 
— of which any man alive might well he 
proud. (Cher'S ) He believed there never 
was a day like tins in Stockton ; and triumph- 
antly did it prove his position, that when the 
people chose to take up a man, none could 
take him down. (Cheers ami laughter.) He i 
would not be taken down then: to day ; and 
he should he much disappointed il aduv which , 
should see him taken down, with reference to j 
this e'ectiou, at any place, should ever arrive, j 
• Cheer* 1 He understood tin t many ot that ; 
worthy and estimable clas*, the agiicultunsti, 
were in the crowd. He did not know' a 
farmer Iron another mail, unless it was for! 
his honc*t fate — fa laugh) ; — hut he saw so | 
mans holiest fare* below him, he could not 
tell ho v to diAiiugitish which were farmers : 
and which manufacturers ; and lie believed 
the longer they lived, the more they would 
find that it was nut by the lure, uo, nor In the 
birth, or by the brie, ing, but for the inclina- 
tion we should feel to support, maintain, and 
express sound principles, we should he judged 
by our fellow men. (Loud cheers.) Wherever 
he had enjoyed the opportunity, he had felt 
the greatest possible plia-ure in explain. ng 
to genth men comet ted with agiiculture his 
views upon that subject in general, and the 
desire he had, in reference to their situations 
as individuals, to promote its success and 
prosperity. (Cheers.) lie had reason to 
believe, that in nine cases out of teu, if not in 
ten cases outol ten, he had given satisfaction. 
But it had been said to him, 44 Speak out.’* 
He had no objection to “ speak out ** on any 
point that might be put to him, aud on this 
subject in particular. (Cheers.) He was 
bound to confess that agriculture was far 
fruin being in a prosperous state ; and it would 
be the duty of their future representatives to 
inquire diligently into the cause of that effect. 
(Cheers.) It was useless to complain of a 
thing unless we set about remedying it— it 
was of no use to complain of the water being 
bad, if we knew the well was foul, aud we took 
uo paius to cleanse it. (A laugh.) We must 


• 

go hack to .first principles. Agriculture must 
be protected by a law controlling the admission 
of foreign grain into this country — otherwise 
he knew there was a power in foreign conn* 
tries to throw upi.n our marketsUCh quantities 
j of produce, — grown, too, by men who had no 
such imposts to hear as the English cultivator 
; had to contend against— that the question 
would he, not whether a third, or a half, of 
the English soil should he laid waste, but 
whether, as was his candid opinion, the whole 
of it would no*, be thrown out of cultivation, 
(Cheers.) He believed he expressed these 
sentiments oil the soundest data possible. He 
did not speak unadvisedly ; (or it would not 
become him, standing in the situation of a 
candidate for their favour, to express opinions 
on this, or any other subject, wViich he had uot 
calmlv amt dispassionately weighed. (Cheers.) 
New, his own local knowledge, hi* intercourse 
with foreigners, and iln* information he had 
collected (rum various publications, convinced 
him that there was a power in foreign coun- 
tries to deluge this with corn, at prices at 
which it could not be grown by our own 
farmers. (Cheers.) Hukdiug, a* he did, the 
prosperity of Euglaud upon agriculture, he 
could not, to please any person who held 
opposite -entiments, adopt a creed which was 
contrary to Ins own convictions; and as a 
|Wuof of his sincerity on this question, he 
might state the lact, that when applied to, in 
another counts, to give hi* support to a can- 
didate who was not. as it was called, a friend 
to agriculture, lie refused to do so on that 
verv ground. (Cheer-.) \\ i tli regard to 

this great question, he was sorry to say, that 
in some points of view, it presented itself to 
his tiitud under a very discouraging aspect. 
They lud very little reason to hope that they 
would obtain, Irotn the House of Commons, a 
higher scale of dui ic* than that which they at 
present enjoyed ; but if it could be shown lo 
him that it was necessary to alter that scale, 
lie would he an advocate for the measure. 
The system of averages and of bonding might 
require com ction ; but in whatever changes 
he might concur, his object would ' be to 
secure to the English farmer a price some- 
thing like 7s, or 8s per bushel ; for with less 
than that he knew there were many thousand 
acres of laud, in this and the adjacent coun- 
ties, that would not pay for fannitig. (Cheers.) 
But however unxiou* be or his brother candi- 
dates might he that prosperity should be found 
at every iarmer*s fire-side, it was not fur him to 
promise that any measure should make land 
pay for growing corn which could not yield 
ten taahtls per acre. (Hear, hear.) He 
had no objection to enter into calculations 
with them if they pleased. Now, supposing 
they divided the country into three parts. 
Take laud that was worth 40i. per acre, and 
tithe free, if they could find any such (a 
laugh); and premise that thecouiseof hus- 
bandry should he the. regular one observed in 
the country— fallow, wheat, clover, aud whfeat 
again,— 
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Two years* rent at 40*.. would he.,^4 0 0 j 
Expenses, taking the average of 4 
years— Fallow, Wheat, C’over, 

and Wheat. .... • 4 13 6 

Puor*s Rate, Highway Kates, County 

Kates, &c 0 3 0 

Interest on 4/. 13s. fid, 5 p r cent., 
for interest, and ft per cent, for 
wear and tear, 10 per cent, in the 
whole...* 0 9 4 

9 ft 10 

Produce, 30 bushels per acre, at 8s. 1 J 0 0 

Gain per acre £1 14 2 

Now a man with such a farm ns this might 
Ihr; though he I Mr. P.) had not allowed for 
bad harvests or for tithes, because, lor the 
present, he would sink that question. Rut 
suppose they came down a peg ; and took laud 
of an inferior quality, the r -lit of which should 
only be 20*. per annum. In this case the 
fa-rner was subject to the same expenses, if he 
did justice to the laud ; and it was no p**nny 
or twopenny matter; they all knew tha*. 


(Cheers and laughter.) 

Rent, 2 years, at 205 2 0 0 

Expenses, 3 items as above 5 5 111 


7 ft 10 

Produce, 15 bushels per acre, at ?•. COO 

Loss per acre £\ 5 10 

Or, 7i. Id. left per acre, for reut. 

Many persons might say they could manage 
a farm at less cost than ti.is. Rut he was mo 
to be told that a man should live upon pota- 
toes, because he should live as lie ought to 
live. And if a farmer said I t* could manage 
at a less coat than he (Mr. P. ■ had described, 
let hiiu he asked whether he paid his .servants 
2*. (id. per dav ; for a man shou’d not have 
less; and whether hs p oughs and farming 
gear were in good condition. All these tilings : 
should betaken into account. Rut let them 1 
take lr,nd that would produce, not 30 htiihels 
per acre, 15, or even 1 J, but 7, as manv of ; 
them knew wa* too u'teii the case. And here , 
(as wc understood hun; he would observe, 
that however landlords might consider they 
obliged tenants by letting tnetn farms, in such ' 
cases as this the obliged party was not the 
tenant, hut the landlord, who made the best 
bargain bv getting them off his hands. (A 
laugh.) Thus, liking ilia worst quality of j 
land, j 

Two years* rent, at 10* 1 0 0 ! 

Then the same expenses as above.. 5 ft 10 

<i ft 10 1 

Produce, 7 bushels, at 8* 2 10 0 

/T3 9 10 

Or, loss per acre, W. 4a. lid., without any 
rent. 


Why such land would lv immensely dear 
j without any reut at all. (Cheers.) How could 
| he hold out any hope of re'sef to a man so 
situated ? To do so, he should be a gross de- 
ceiver. (Cheers.) lie might. s«y, as many a 
candidate had said, “ Vote for me, and 1 will 
do Mimethiug for you.” Rut many a man who 
had relied upon such promises had found a 
I passage across the wide Atlautic the only 
means of escaping from the coiiscqueuccs of 
! such a delusion. (Cheers.) If any man should 
| come to them aud say he could make such 
land yield a profitable return, whether it paid 
I rent or not, he (Mr. P.J would tell them, that 
| *u li is opinion, the assertion would he a du*n- 
1 right be. (Cneess an i laughter.) He repeated 
! that if any geutleiuaii wi-hed him to do so, he 
, was willing to go still farther in t > detail* con- 
nected witli thin important question— lor he 
wan equally desirous to slat* ids own mcws, 
aud to hear the opinions of others. He was 
reaily am! anxious to lcirn all he could on this 
j subject, and had no wbh to go to Pdi haiiuut 
with his lingers in Ir.s mouth. Lau liter ) 

| lie had endeavoured to add all he could to his 
stock ot iiil<rmu*ioo since lie first cam*- before 
| the county as a candidate ; and this made him 
sax, that while he would d>» every thing in his 
power to ensure prosperity to agriculture, he 
ueithei could nor wrou'd, for the purpo-e of 
obtaining their support, premise to do that 
which neither he nor aux other man c »uld 
exer hope to perform. (Cheers.) He c.m'.d 
not do impossibilities; therelnre, it wa% u-eless 
to make Midi professions. Rut lie had pledged 
himself before, ami he would! d • mi again to- 
day, to look »nto the cause, who h. a* lie had 
alrrady observed, had produced this effect, 
and to d » what lie c«»ti«cl to remedy the evil, 
hut no more. (Cheer*.) lit wicked to promote 
the interest*) of agriculture for this reason. 
What was the use of the niauufaclirer making 
goods, if he hail no customer to buy them * 

. And who xvhs his best customer? Why, the 
I farmer. (Cheer*.) That was, in good times; 
for lie feared that many of them had not been 
a*de to command many tm per Hu i lies lately. 
{Cheers, and cries of. “ I rue.”j Rut he 
wouhl yet go to Parliament impiessed with 
i lie coti tciousness that the interests of agricul- 
ture and ot manufactures were so identified 
witii each other as to be inseparable, lie had 
spoken ot the dependence of the manufacturer 
on ihe fanner; hut where, on the other baud, 
would he the utility of a laruier growing more 
com. or raising more cattle or sheep than he 
could barely couMimt at his owu table, unless, 
in bis turn, be had the manufacturer to pur- 
chase them? (Cheers ) Every man must know 
how the two interests hung together. The 
manufacturer would not make goods unless 
lie had the farmer lo Imv them , and the latter 
would have no occasion to carry cultivation 
beyond the limits of Ins garden, unless he had 
a market for his pioduce with the manufac- 
turer. (Cheers.) When, for instance, trade 
was bad in Luucashi e, he need not tell them 
what effect it had ou the Darlington aud 
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Stockton markets. Breeders either would not 
bring their stock to market; or if they did, 
they had to drive them home again, and after 
keeping then* another year, sold them, per- 
haps, bs. per head higher, out of which they 
had lo pay lor the year's keep. (Crie-» of* 14 True, 
true.") Such was always the ca-ie when the 
condition of the manufacturing districts were 
depressed ; for no man would pretend to say 
that this could he the consequence of foreign 
competition. (Cheers.) They were recom- 
mended, in aliaud-hill he had seen, to send 
to Parliament only such men a< had landed 
estates, and who would look to the protection 
of the agricultural interest al me. They might 
adopt that advice if they admired it ; hut for 
his part he thought it would he just as reason- 
able to return only men who had but one eye. 
(Loud laughter.) They might depend upon 
it, that il a man had to go to Parliament to do 
any good, he must haxe noth his eyes— aye, 
and keep them open, too, or he would make | 
a left-handed business of it. (Much cheering | 
and laughter.) But he whs surprised that i 
individuals Irom whom, considering their rank j 
and station in life, better tilings might have j 
been expected, should hold the opmious they 
did upon tins subjet t. lie was not going to 
follow llicir example, l»y crying lip agricul- 
ture, or any one interest more than another. 
(Cheers.) But he should endeavour to show, 
iu a few words, how certain individuals, who 
turned upon their heels as if they felt insulted 
whenever commerce was meoti-auil, deluded 
themselves in eutertaiuing the extreme opi- 
nions which they professed to hold on this 
question. No mail need he ashamed of 
speaking of his progeny ; and he believed he 
might claim a very ne»r relationship with the 
railway connected with this town. (A laugh.) 
Now, that very railroad— a commeicial un- 
dertaking he it remembered — which had been 
so traduced, poor thiug, that if it had not hee.n 
as hard as iron— (a laugh] — it must have 
been knocked down long ago, — that railroad, 
he was prepared to demonstrate beyond the 
possibility of doubt or contradiction, had hecu 
productive of immense benefit to the agri- 
culture o f the district through which it passed. 
(Hear, hear.) Vet persons were to be found 
who could cry “ >taud agriculture — down 
with commerce !" Now, let them contemplate 
the facts. Since the formation of that rail- 
road, 6,000 inhabitants had beeu added to the 
population ot the district. (Loud cheers.) 
if they considered that each person, little or 
big, old and young, consumed, on the average, 
half a stoue of meal per week, this would in- 
crease the consumption of the district .'*2,000 
bushels per annum, or alo it 7,531 sacks of 
fine flour. (Cheers.) The farmers hud now 
no longer any occasion to go badgering to 
Loudon to sell theii flour; for they could 
dispose of it at their own doors ! Then there 
was the extra consumption of beef, butter, 
cheese, and malt; thiugs which colliers liked 
(a laugh) ; for however farmer's labourers 
lived, colliers ki.ew very little about short 


I commons. (Renewed laughter.) A grocer told 
| him, a few days ago, that wheu wages were 
good, thry would have uothiug hut green tea 
and loaf sugar ; and even wheu they were low 
they had codec and moiit sugar. (Much laugh* 
ter.) But it was nut the grocer alone who 
shared the plunder ; it wa3 diffused in various 
streams, and all went to augment the quantity 
of human comfort and happiness. (Cheers ) 

I When that railway was commenced, its eue- 
! mies prophesied that it never would be finished. 

| And then, wheu it was finished, that it must 
j go down — it could never prosper. It had. 

! however, been twelve years in operation ; and 
| now let them inquire what effect it had pro- 
duced during that period. Was it nothing 
that 100 ships weekly entered the Tees, where, 
previous to the construction of the railway, 
such a number were hardly seen iu 6 months? 
(Cheers.) But this was not all. The coal- 
trade was going on improving, bringing 
into the district, iu the course of the 
year, from 200,000/. to 250,000/. in ready 
money, ol which they never saw mm stiver be- 
ure. { Loud cheers.) Then there was that 
enlargement in the trade of the town, conse- 
quent upon the increased traffic iu the river, 
which via*, so advantage >us ro the inhabitants 
of dlockton. And there wav another material 
point to he home in mind. Committees of the 
| two Houses of Parliament hoi “ sifted" the 
coal-trade, to ascertain whai it was; aud it was 
i stated, iu the course of the inquiry, by ouc of 
| the Mews. Brandling, that because cotspeti- 
| tiou in that trade had bet nine so great, tspe- 
1 cially from Stockton, they were not able, in 
the North, to sell coals, in 1830, as high, by 2 s. 
or As. per chaldron, as in 1828. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Now, if the people ot Stock ton did not 
gel the benefit of that, such heuefii was en- 
joyed by some other portion of the commu- 
nity. The saving that would accrue to the 
public, in the price of coal*, estimating the 
vend at 1,500,000 Newcastle chaldrons, would 
amount, at 2 s per chaldron, to 150,000/. per 
annum ; thus proving the truth of that beau- 
tiful'priuciple of commerce, that a man canuot 
mend his situation in life w.thout bettering 
th.it of his neighbour's al$o. (Cheers.) The 
cousequence, therefore, was, that while the 
railroad did well for the proprietors, it had 
drawn, to this part of the kingdom, trade 
from the Laud's End to Aberdeen, aud a large 
portiou of our fellow- creatures were iudebted 
to the enterprise of the southern division of 
the couuty of Durham for obtaining one of the 
first necessaries of life at a cheaper price than 
they had ever done since the word “ coals" 
was known in this country. (Great cheering.) 
To return more immediately to the subject of 
agriculture. He could assure his hearers, that 
some of the agriculturists were Jon g-headed 
men. They had subjected him, l n many 
places, to the most iniuiTe and sear c ^u'ng in- 
quiries : they had used their smallest x*^p se » 
with regard to him. (A laugh.) He not 
know how other candidates had fare*, but 
with himself the scrutiny had been most seve r 
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and unsparing. They bail made him. produce 
bis title deeds, down to the minutest parch* 
meut, before they would grant liiiu their con* 
fideuce. The employment of this system, 
however, had only served to place him more 
firmly iu the public regard ; lor be had the 
satisfaction of knowing that, in nearly every 
instance, as be bad hetore stated, bis explana- 
tions bad been sufficient to secure appobutiou 
of bis principles. (Cheers.) He bad been 
surprised to find some agriculturists hold the 
opinions they did on the question of tithes, 
lie did uot mean to make that a prominent 
topic of observation litre ; but he would refer 
to it for the purpose of explaining how tithe* 
operated to the iujury of the farmer and the 
disadvantage of the public. Suppose a farmer 
took a farm at a reut of 210/. ; but his land- 
lord, after strikiug bis bargain, says, “ On, 
but 1 forgot— this farm is tithe-free; ami 1 
must lay on a sixth (he believed that was the 
rate) to the rent— which would thus he ad- 
vauced to 245/. This was no tenth business. 
(Hear and laughter.) Now, he should like to 
see the good old limes r viveil \%heu the farm- 
er usedto calculate upou realising three rents, j 
one for the landlord, one for expenses, an i ! 
the third fur himself. (Cheers.) He did not j 
know bow the calculation might be made at < 
the present day ; but be was apprehensive that, j 
in nine cases out of teu, the farmer was afraid j 
to pul pen to paper on the subject. (Cheers.) ’ 
The reut, then, fur this, farm, would be 215/ , 
which on the former principle of calculation, ' 
would maljpe the gross produce of the farm 
735/. Now, if it had been taken at the reut 
originally stipulated, the produce, by the j 
same mode of calcu'atiou, should have j 
amounted to 630/..; and the tithe of that 
Would have beeu 63/ , whereas the additional 
rent imposed by the landlord, ou account of 
the exemptiou from tithe, would have 
been 2b/. less than the value of the tithe. 
So that the loss to the farmer, hy the opera- 
tion of the lithe system, as coiitra-distiu- 
guished from increase of rent, would have 
been the sum lie had mentioned — which 
showed that nothing like the value of the tithe j 
was ever laid ou m the shape of rent. j 
(Cheers.) But agaiu ; supposing the fanner ! 
took took atweuty years’ lease, and expended 
1,000/. in improvements, calculating upon 10 
.per cent., or 100/. a year, for the employ men 
of his capital. But if the tithe-farmer should 
say, 44 Out of that 100/ 1 must have 10/.,” the 
loss would he, during the period of the lease, 
no less ili#n 760/. — and without’ the improve- 
ments 560/.! Was he not justified then, in 
saying that the tithe-system was a b*r to im- 
provement— a public de'rimeut and injury ? 
(Loud chceis ; (After some further calcula- 
tions tending to show the mischievous opera- 
tion of tithes. Mi. P. proceeded.) Tithes were 
the means given to promote a certain end ; 
and, tin "lore, when he heard it asserted that 
the clergy hid the same right to the tithes 
that he bad to his estate, he was compelled to 
ask, bow did it bappeu the clergyman could 


not receive them without his (Mr. P/s) consent. 
He could not get them if his (Mr. P.V) laud 
were laid iu tallow — if lie grew no corn, or 
suffered bis hay-ciops to rot <tu the ground. 
(Cheers.) There was mi law to force tne cul- 
tivation of his ground ; and such being the 

1 act, what became of the absolute 44 property** 
of the clergy iu the tithes? (Cheers.) Why, 
it was only the other day that 43 clergymen 
of this diocese bud raised a cry against plura- 
lities. They objected to a clergymau bolding 

2 or 3 livings ; out who ever beard of a com- 
plaint being breathed against a mail having 
2 «»r 3 estates ? (Great cheeriug ) It would 
really appear irom this, that the clergy, what- 
ever they might say. were beginning to think 
that the tithes were not so much their own 
as they pretende *. (A laugh ) There Were 
law** against simony iu the church ; but who- 
ever heard ot a siuioniacal contract with re- 
gard ti laud. (Much laughter.) There was. 
indeed, a property in advowsons ; but these 
were a peculiar sort of animal. (Laughter.) 
But though there might be a property iu the 
right of presentation to a living, could any- 
thing be more muii-trous thau the assumption 
that, iu consequence of such presentation, the 
it cuiutieut should exact a tax upou the skill, 
capital, industry, and enterprise of the whole 
pari-.li? (Much applause.) He would not say 
that he would take a ladicalpart ou this ques- 
tion ; hut he would at least endeavour to do 
his duty'. ^Cheers ) The time would come 
— it was fa-t approaching — when it would be 
asked what right these men had to inure than 
a tenth or the fee ol tin* land— when there 
could he no calculation of fifths or tenths, but 
when eacli clergyman should he paid accord- 
ing to the extent ot his u^eiulne**, and ujion 
no other sca*e. (Cheers.) He was very anxi- 
ous (or the sake of godliuc.ss, that the clergy, 

' on this question, should meet (he people half 
way. They were the best friends of the church 
< who persuaded them to concession /Cheers.) 

> Let them go across the Irish Chanuel, and 
learn by what they might witness there, that 
it is impossible for a church or a state to staud 
out against a com blued people. ( Immense 
cheers.) Tor the*e reasons, and for the sake 
of harmony, peace, and religion, the sooner 
there was a fair and equitable consideration 
ol this case, the sooner the question should be 
propei ly and judiciously settled, so as to satisfy 
the people, the better for the people, but three- 
fold belter for the church. (Loud cheers.) It 
bad beeu suggested to bun, as be entered the 
town, that he should say something on the 
subject of corporeal punishments in tne army. 
The practice was one which he reprobated 
with all his heart ; and which he would do his 
utmost to put an end to, to whomsoever it ap- 
plied, whether to blacks or to whites. (Cheers.) 
Several persous had asked him if he did not 
know that there were such things as White 
SlaveOwners? He knew that he had beeu 
charged with being one of these, ax he pre- 
sumed his enemies would charge him with 
anything to serve their own purposes. But 
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they did not know that he wan ore of the! tendin' out a man wiih a splendid name to 
strongest sticklers for “ Sad'er’s Util," as ii ■ Vienua, or elsewhere, to protect the interests of 
■was termed- (Great cheering.) He rejuiced the country, we were to employ an honest, 
to say be had jio reproach mi his conscience well-meaning man of “ principle,” would not 
on this point. While masters or pareuts, for the consequence-* he better both for ourselves 
there was as much culpability on the one hand and the world ? (Cheers.) Wnat wa* it that 
as on the other, were willing to sacrifice the gave the envoy-* of America their advantages 
rising generation, by confining them to exce**- over the great men of our own country, but 
sive toil, he thought it was absolutely ne- , their thorough acquaintance with the princi- 
cessary for the Government to interfere. | pies of trade, u hich the magnates of our own 
(Cheers.) The first step to be taken was to land so much despised that they would take 
abolish all-night labour in factories. (Cheers.) j an auodvue if they presumed there was a pos- 
Masters would not sit up to pursue it, and 1 sibilify of their even dreaming of trail e ? (A 
why should children do so ? (Cheers.) Ac- I laugh.) Such men had uo chance when pitted 
mated by these feelings, he had spent many I against a long- headed Yankee. (A laugh.) If,- 
qu hour with Mr. Sadler, and, mouths before j therefore, they would place all the country 
he thought of standing here as a candi- j had lost through “ expediency " in contrast 
date, had done all in his power to make { with \\ha r it might have gained through 
that hill as imperative and effectual as he pos- j “ Christian principle,** they would seethe 
sildy could. (Loud cheers.) But the strangest rock upon which the ship of state had already 
argument to which lie had to listen, as op- , split, and from which it was desirable to pro- 
posed to hi* return, was oue which had been ! teet it tor the future. Till we adopted some- 
used by certain persons high in religious fuuc- 1 thing like “ Christian principle," as the 
tions and authority — and oue gentleman [ foundation of our policy, in trade and agri- 
espccially, who had a a *ti in the church, had culture, as well as in peace and war, it would 
told him, that though lie believed lie would.be vain to expect national prosperity; and 
go into the Houseof Commons an honest man, therefore, whatever might be said as to his 
lie would not come out such. (A laugh.) For losing his principles, whL h he regarded more 
all his honesty, however, he knew tlie reverend than life, lie meant to attempt it. He might 
gentleman would not give him his vote, he told his 6t Christian principles" were like 
(Laughter ) He said to linn, “ You come for- a mathematical proposition, very beautiful iti 
ward on Christian pi iiiciplc*.’’ He replied, theory, hut would uot work in practice. He 
“I do so." “You cannot carrv them *iit«» meant, luwex'er, to try them ; because if he 
execution in the House of Commons." Whit had anj hope of serving his country, setting 
should he sav to this * He Could only sav, aside any local int?rests bv the advocacy of 
that it Christianity were available, it must he . which a mau might acquire popularity, it 
ava. table in every situation in life*. ^ Cheers ) ' would be by legi-lating m a spirit accord- 
To concede the converse of that proposition aut with that blaze <>f light, knowledge, 
was to sa\, that though Christianity was a very . and understanding, which had hurst upon 
good thing, we would only take a-* much as the nit ml of the Cngbsh ) eople, with a 
we liked of it, and leave the rest. (Cheers.) j force and effulgence that were without ex- 
But he agreed with Mr. Fox, that when we j ample in this orauy other rouutry. (Cheers.) 
diverged from ihe line of moral rectitude we j Pupularity had always, heretofore, been 
also went politically wrong, and that honesty in I attached to the wheels of the great; who, 
public, as well as in private lile, would be j if they could not win could buy it; but 
found the best policy. (Loud cheer-*.) He ! that day is gone by, and he was the living 
considered the assertion, that Christian prin- proof. (Loud cheers.) His hopes were these, 
cipk-s could uot be successfully maintained in — that the electors of England, at this crisis, 
the legislature, far too hold and dai mg. Let would set a>ide ail minor considerations, and 
it be recollected what the word most in vogue do their duty by returning to Parliament r.one 
in that quarter had been. It was “ expcdi- but men who had given proofs that they 
ency." Now the only change w inch his pio- sought only to promote the interests of their 
fession embraced was the difference between fellow-men, and who were anxi >us for the 
** expediency" and “ justice." He knew what j spread of even thing uselul or valuable in po- 
** expediency" had done for the country. Let j lilies, morals, aud religion. (Cheers.) Then 
them look around. He knew that “ C hristian , might we expect to see the dawn of our coun- 
priuciple" would remedy slavery ; hut if expe- ! try’s regeneiatiou, aud to behold the suu of 
diency” would not set the mgro at liberty, i British prosperity rise to an altitude from 
(Cheers.) He knew that “ Christian priu- ! which nothing could reduce it. (Cheers.) — 
ciple" said war was wrong, and that it was our ! Mr. Pease then thanked the assejnhlage for 
interest to live at peace. But it was said that the kindness with which they had listened to 
it was not, expedient" that there should him; and after offering some jocular remarks 
he peace; and he ktww, that duriug the last upon a statement that had gone forth, that he 
war, when the chaplaius of the army had to had hut one speech for all occasions, aud ex- 
p reach of “ pence" they were instructed not posing the absurdity of the iniputat on, rou- 
to say a word against war. (Much laughter.) eluded amidst the reiterated cheers of the 
Might uot 44 Christian principle’* too, be well crowd by declaring it was his firm purpose, if 
applied to our embassies ; and if iustead of he were blessed with life and strength, to do 
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hit best to serve them and the couutry—an tison) on Saturday week, stated, w he 
Au^ei could do uo more ! “ never heard of a more gross case, and 

“ could not conceive how anv justices 
CARMARTHENSHIRE JUSTICE- 44 could commit a respectable gentleman 
OF-PEACE WORK 44 to prison for feloniously demolishing a 

. " house, when it appeared on the state- 
i Frtm the Morning Chronicle of 6. November.) „ ment of the witnes ,es f 0 , the prosecu- 

This people of England are grievously , « tion, that «U the damage was done 
mistaken, if they suppose that they can j « before he got there. 9 ' The riot was 
obtain the blessing of good Government j made a handle of to arrest this gentle- 
and a fair and impartial administration, man, allowed by his very Tories ene- 
of justice throughout the country, with- mies to be an honourable and most up- 
out many a hard struggle. The Tories right man. He was committed for fe- 
are united and powerful. They are, of j lony, in riotously assembling with divers 
course, no match for the people when I other evil-deposed persons, and with 
the people pull together. But the mo- 1 force beginning to demolish and pull 
ment the people relax, the Tories are | down the dwelling-house of one John 
ready for mischief. The Tories, yet | Davies. This man, John Davies, had 
Lave nearly the whole working of the j fired two pistols, and wounded a boy- 
administration. The ard-lieulenants [ without any provocation, in conse- 
are nearly all Tories j and the mngis- , quence of which outrage his windows 
tracy throughout all the country are , were broken by the incensed populace, 
nearly all :he creatures of theTory lord- j a full hour before Mr. Thomas went to 
lieutenants. These magistrates hate, as the house for the purpose of apprehend- 
every one knows, great power to annoy j ing him. Davies, the perpetrator of 
and persecute ; and woe betide the ho- 'this outrage, is suffered to go at large, 
nest man who at the last election agi • I and the gentleman who interfered to 
tation made himself conspicuous in . bring him to justice is treated as a 
promoting the return of reform candi- j felon ? 

dates. In some places the magistrates j And now for the motive for this fla- 
proceed to most disgraceful lengths in ! grant departure from justice. The real 
wreaking their vengeance on those who crime of Mr. Thomas is the having 
are opposed to the return of Tory can- called and taken the lead in the numer- 
didates. ous public meetings which have taken 

A strong proof of the truth of these place in that spirited town, and in the 
remarks lias been recently furnished in j county of the same name, in favour of 
the borough of Carmarthen. That; the Reform Bill, and the having, by his 
borough has been thrown into a state of j talents, perseverance, and popularity, 
great excitement by the commitment to! been mainly instrumental in securing 
prison of George Thomas, Esq., one of j beyond a doubt the return to the new 
its most respectable inhabitants ; an Parliament of excellent reformers for 
attorney who has the largest practice, both the borough and county ; but, 
and is possessed of a large property in- above all, the having counselled John 
dependency of his profession. Jones, Esq., the present Tory member, 

On the last charter day, as our readers to pledge himself to vote for the Reform 
may remember, there were riots in Car- Bill in all its stages, without which he 
xnarthen; The next day Mr. Thomas had no chance of securing his election, 
was arrested, and liberated for fourteen In an address to the electors of the 
days, on finding bail himself for 1,000/. county of Carmarthen, and of the united 
and two sureties for 500/. each. At the burghs of Carmarthen and Llanelly, 
expiration of that term, he was put in dated the 2d of November, Mr. fhonias 
prison, and bail refused, though tender- thus expresses himself : 
ed to any amount. Mr. Thomas was €€ Electors of Carmarthenshire — I 
obliged to apply to the Court of King's “ charge the Hon. Col. Trevor with 
Bench, and the Judge (Mr. Justice Fat- “ sanctioning or conniving at the pro- 
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“ ceedings against me* 1 can prove 
44 that the staff of the uiilitia commanded 
“ by him, were examined at hit com - 
u mit tee- room , and it is well known 
“ that three of the justices elected last 
“ charter day are officers of his staff, 
44 and that the mayor and the others are 
“ strenuous supporters of his preten- 
“ sions to represent you in Parliament. 
“ The gallant Colonel may affect to 
treat this charge with contempt $ but 
“ until he disclaims it, 1 will repeat it 
44 incessantly, and beard him at the 
44 hustings. Recollect that all the votes 
44 of the hon. Colonel during los purlia- 
*• inentary life for ten years were uni- 
44 formly against the public w el ru re — 
44 that he opposed the repeal of the 
44 salt-tax, working-horse- tax, and all 
44 other taxes — that he opposed the ic- 
44 peal of the test-act, and every other 
4 ‘ measure for extending the rights of 
44 conscience to dissenters of all classes 
44 — that he and his noble father have 
44 used all their influence to prevent the 
4 * erection of dissenting ch.ipc]> f and 
41 annoy dissenters — that Mr Daniel. 
44 Prytherch, the chairman of his central 
44 committee, has written the insolent 
44 letter to your landlords, urging them 
44 to compel }ou to vote for the enemy 
44 of your rights and liberties. 

44 Electors of Carmarthen and Llanelly 
4 * — To prove that the ptesmit Member 
44 for Carmarthen is the prime instigator 
44 ot the charges against me, would be 
44 to insult your understandings. The 
44 mayor and six justices are notoriously 
44 appointed by him ; and 1 challenge 
44 them to deny that they have consulted 
44 him upon their recent proceedings. 
44 The votes of this political weather- 
44 cock against reform last year, his sub- 
44 sequent hypocritical and compulsory 
44 votes in favour of that great measure 
44 —his tyrannous indictments, warrants, 
“ and committals, are fresh in your 
4< memory. He has now thrown off 
41 even the mask of reform , and sup- 
44 ports with all his might the consistent 
44 anti-reformer, Trevor/' 

One purpose was answered by the 
kidnapping of Mr. Thomas. He had 
been appointed by the reform candi- 
dates for the borough and county to 


travel with the registering barristers on 
their circuit, and support the objections 
to the Tory voters. 

44 To iny particular care (he says) was 
44 confided the objections which I svg- 
44 gested to the Laugharne and Saint 
44 Clears burgesses in the interest of 
J 44 Colonel Trevor and Sir James — the 
44 notices were given by me, and previ- 
44 ous to my detention here, I had pre- 
• 4 fiared myself with authorities and 
44 cases to argue the objections, which I 
44 was obliged to hand to a professional 
44 friend, who, in consequence, obtained 
44 some share of the credit which would 
44 otherwise have been mine exclusively. 

44 The result, I am happy to add, is, 

“ that not fewer than fifty-one voters at 
44 the above class have been lost to the 
44 Tory candidate, besides many others 
44 who have been disfranchised by my 
| 4 * sole suggestion. This is the 4 head 
44 and front of my offending/ ” 

The Welshman of October 26, in 
commenting on this strange arrest, ob- 
serves : 

44 The sensation produced in this 

town by the commitment to prison on 
44 a charge of felony, of our truly rc- 
4 * 5 pec ted townsman, G. Thomas, Esq., 

44 is indescribable. Rut one feeling ope- 
44 rates, and one sentiment expressed, 

44 relative to the harsh measures adopt- 
44 ed by our authorities against a 
44 most active and useful member of 
44 society. Last week, at the very time 
44 that he was engaged, tvith nis well- 
“ known ability, urging and substanti- 
44 ating objections to the claims of 
44 Tories to the elective franchise, the 
44 magistrates were assembled in the 
44 committee-room of the Tory candi- 
44 date, hearing witnesses against him, 
44 and such witnesses, too, if our in- 
44 formation as to the individuals be 
44 correct, as we would not pollute our 
44 columns by characterising. Who 
44 these witnesses are is left to mere 
44 conjecture to discover ; and even what 
44 they have deposed against him is cau- 
44 tiously concealed. No opportunity 
44 was afforded him of bringing forward 
44 counter-testimony, with which, of 
44 the most respectable kind, he is 
“ abundantly furnished; and yet, by 
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“ means like this, is ;a gentleman of 
* 4 the first standing in his profession, 
“ and the father of eleven children, 
44 dragged from bis home, and immured 
44 in ft filthy 'prison T \Ve' admit that 
44 the Tory cao4ft:witt ibe benefited by 
44 the proceeding; as his extensive legal 
44 knowledge would have thinned the 
44 ranks of the supporters of this party, 
44 had bail to any amount been ac- 
44 cepted, and he been allowed to ac- 
44 company the barristers now on this 
44 circuit to settle the franchise. Public 
4# disapprobation of the severity of those 
44 measures has been expressed during 
44 the week in many ways, one of which 
44 meets our entire approbation. A me- 
44 morial, signed by almost e\ery re- 
44 spectable person in the town, has 
44 been forwarded to Lord IV1 el bourne, 
44 praying the Government to institute 
44 an investigation into all facts con- 
44 nected with and resulting from the 
44 riots. In this step we entirely concur, 
44 as we have no doubt that it will receive 
44 suitable attention, and that justice 
44 will be thereby fully attained. '1 he 
44 cause of the corporation party and 
44 their members is completely ruined j 
44 almost every independent man in the 
44 town, who heretofore supported Mr. 
44 Jones, has voluntarily joined the 
44 liberal party ; and thus we have strong 
44 grounds for hoping that we will be 
44 spared the evils of a contested election. 
44 The majority of our popular eandi- 
44 date, the Honourable W. II. Yelver- 
44 ton, is immense, and his return of 
44 course unquestionable. It is some 
44 satisfaction to witness good thus 
44 ’ssuing from evil.” 

The same paper of Friday last gives 
an account of the rejoicings in Carmar- 
then at the liberation of Mr. Thomas 
and a Mr. Henry Moss from prison. 

4 * Did we not (says the Welshman) 
,4< so deeply participate in them,' we 
44 could have envied the feelings of 
44 these gentlemen on yesterday morn ■ 
** ing, when, surrounded by all the re - 
44 spectability, and nine-tenths of the 
44 population of Carmarthen, assembled 
44 withup* notice or design, they left the 
44 walls of a prison, and were once more 
“ restored to the embraces of their re- 


spective families, and the comforts of 
44 t heir own fire-sides. The history of 
44 Carmarthen presents not ao^ illustri- 
" om an instance of popular feeling 
“ spontaneously excited, and bursting 
“ forth in such perfect and general 
“ unanimity; and the occasion furnished 
44 these much-esteemed gentlemen a 
“ rich reward for all the inconvenience 
44 and annoyance they may have suffered 
44 from the puny despotism of their roa- 
“ levolent persecutors. As it was ge- 
4f nerally known that application had 
i 44 been made to the Court of King’s 
“ Dench to receive bail, and that the 
“ case would be heard on Tuesday, a 
; 44 large number of persons met together 
44 in bpilman-strcet, on the following 
44 night, awaiting the arrival of the 
, 41 London coaches. Their hopes and 
44 expectations were both realized, the 
, 44 news arrived, and was quickly com- 
• 44 municuted, that bail was accepted, 

: 44 and that the prisoners would be libe- 
44 rated, as soon as some necessary forms 
1 “ could be gone through ; these, how- 
I “ ever it was understood, would cause a 
“ delay of nearly forty-eight hours. Not- 
14 withstanding this, on the following 
4 ‘ ( Thursday) morning, crowds from all 
1 41 quarters weie seen hastening towards 
j “ the prison ; women carrying sawdust 
!“ with which to sp, -inkle the streets; 
j 44 boys ami men with laurel branches, 

! 44 some of which they had already twined 
| 44 into arches, or suspended over the 
! 44 .street from opposite windows ; gen- 
!“ tlemen with expressions of honest joy 
! 44 and exultation, hurrying to the scene 
’ 44 to congratulate the prisoners, and to 
44 accompany them home.” 

The Hon. Colonel Trevor and John 
Jones, Esq., have fallen into the pit, 
which, through the iustrum» > nta , ity of 
the magistrates their creator's they 
had dug fur Mr. Thomas. But what a 
state of things is that which we have 
unfolded ! And though the magistracy 
may not everywhere be disposed to pro- 
ceed to such extremities in furtherance 
of Tory interests as in this case, yet 
they are everywhere opposed to the 
people, and possess this enormous power 
of harassing and persecuting aH those 
who support the people. There does 
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not appear to be anything like a speedy 
prospect ofthe nation's acquiring better 
lord-lieutenants and better magistrates. 
We may thus prepare ourselves for 
years to see the people arrayed on one 
side, and all who possess power and au- 
thority arrayed on the other. The 
feeling of bitterness of the Tories at 
this time is inconceivable. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE , 

Friday, Nov. 9, 1832. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

DENNIS, R., West Ham, Essex, victualler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BAGLEY, Liverpool, haberdasher. 

BOUCaUT, J., Alhauy-road, Camberwell, 
merchant. 

BRUNTON, J., Southwick, Durham, ship- 
builder. 

CARLOW, J., Birmingham, «.ilk-mercer. 

FIELD, A., All Saints, Canterbury, innkeener. 

FLORANCE, W., Corfe-Castle, Dorsetshire, 
surgeon 

FOSTER, E., Huddersfield, carver. 

JAC KSON, U. and M., George-st., Minories, 
wme-merchants. 

LANE, W. and S. f Manchester, ironmongers. 

LOCKINGTON, C., Johu-streel, Oxford si., 
oilman. 

MOSS, J., Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, shoemaker. 

NORTON, S.. D., Watney-street, Commercial- 
road, licensed victualler. 

PAUL, J.'Exeter-streit, Sloane-st., furuiture- 
broker. 

PlKE,H.,Aylesham, Norfolk, moncy-scrivener. 

SEARS, M. U., Charterhouse-sq., engraver. 

SIMPsON, W.audT., Leather-lane, Holboru, 
builders. 

TAYLOR,T.,Egham, Surrey, tallow-chandler. 

UDALL, J., Islington, carpet- warehouseman. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

KAY, J., Blenheim-place, Edinburgh, book- 
seller. 


Tuesday, Nov. 13, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

ESCUDIER, J., Albcmarle-street, Piccadilly* 
hotel-keeper. 


HEILRRONN, I., Baiinghalhi^raieitlnot 
SIKES, S. G., Almondbur) ,Yorluihire, banker^ 

t ; i » 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

COCKRILL, W., E4st Butter wick, Lincoln* 
sbire, corn-factor. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BURRELL, S., St. Ives, Hunliogdombire, 
linen-draper. 

PEACHEY, J., Regent- street, ironmonger. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark- Lane, Corn-Exchange, Nov. 12. — 
Having a very moderate supply of wheat 
during last week, and there being a demand 
on Friday for shipping to Yorkshire, what then 
appeared of fine quality was readily disposed 
of at ail advance of from 1$. to 2s. per qr., but 
notwithstanding the smallness of the supply 
this morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
the trade was not so brisk as on Friday, and 
although a few superfine samples were sold at 
that clay’s improvement, no advance can be 
quoted on the general runs from the above 
counties. Fine old wheat is from Is. to 2 s* 
per qr. dearer, hut the sales made at that 
advance were only to a limited extent. 

Fine malting barley being scarce and in 
demand, is Is. per qr. dearer, and the little 
that appeared of the stained sorts fully sup- 
ported last Monday’s prices. 

Notwithstanding the immense arrivals of 
oats, there was not that depression in the trade 
which might have been expected from a con- 
tinuance of such large supplies ; for, at au 
abatement of 6d. per qr., exteusive sules were 
made. 

In beans and peas there wa6 no alteration. 

Wheat 56s. to 62s. 

Rye 33s. to 35s. 

Barley . 26s. to 28s. 

fine 35s. to 38s. 

Peas, White 38s. to 40s. 

" Boilers 40s. to 43s. 

Grey 34s. to 36s. 

Beans, Small 32s. to 36s. 

— Tick 30s. to 32s. 
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Oats, Potato 20s. to 21s. 

— Feed 16s. to^Of. 

Flour, per sack .. to — s. 

. PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 48s. per cwt. 

— Sides, new . . . 50s. to 53s. 

Pork, India, new. . . . 130s. Od. to — s. 

— - Mess, ndw . . . 77s. Od. to — s. per bari 
Butter, lielfatt .. ..84s. to 86s. per cwt. 

*— ■ — Catiow ..... 80s. to 90s. 

— ■ Cork 82s. to 84s. 

— ■■ - Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 

— Waterford . . 78s. 'to 84s. 

— 1 1 Dublin .... 78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 56s. to 90s. 

— - - Gloucester, Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

— ■■■■- Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 50s« 

— Edam — s. to — s. 

— — Gouda _ — s. to — s. 

Hams, Irish 55s. to 66s. 


SMITH FI ELD.-*Nov. 12. 

This day’s supply of beasts, though not so 
great as that of this day se'unight, was nu- 
merous ; but, as is usual at this time of year, 
on account of its being the practice with j 
graziers to clear their laud, by sending them I 
to market, of those fleshy steers, Ac. that are 
not likely to pay for being taken in to the 
close or stall,— in great part of middling and 
inferior quality ; of sheep, calves, and porkers, 
but limited. Prime beef, and prime small 
mutton sold, though tardily, in some instances, 
at an advance of 2d , ; but with other kinds of 
meat the trade was very dull; with veal at a 
depression pf full 2d. perstoue; with middling 
and inferior beef aud mutton, as also {Kirk, at 
Friday v s quotations. 


crosses ; about one* fifth South Downs ; and 
the remaiuing fifth about equal humbers of 
Kents, Kentish balf-breds, old Leicester*, and 
Lincolns *, with a few polled and horned 
Norfolk*, horned Dorsets, Aberdeeuers, &c. 

Beasts, 3,001 ; sheep, 17,C60; calves, 230; 
>igs, 139. 


M ARK-L AN E. — Friday, Nov. 16. 

The arrivals this week, are small, but the 
prices rentaiu the same as on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

I per Cent, \ Fn. i S«t. jMon. |Tue«. W.d. j Thor. 
Cons. Au ii. j 83 83 Jj 83Jj 83i|S3|j 83f 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, 4c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

(Near the new opening to St, Bride* s Church,) 

B EG to present to the notice of the Puhlto 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 

FOR CASH ONLY. * 

£ S. </. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 4 

Ditto, oT Black or Blue 5 5 0 

Ditto, Bent Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 16 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

Barogau Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


About one-third of the beasts were short- 
horns, chiefly balf-fat steers, cows, and heifers, 
from Lincolnshire . Leicestershire, and North- 
amptonshire; aud the remainder about equal 
numbers of Herefords, Devons, Welch runts, 
and small Irish beasts, from the same and our 
western and midland districts ; with about 
SO&Towu's-end cows, and a few Scots, Staf- 
fords, Sussex beasts, &c., from sundry quarters.* 
Full three-fifths of the sheep were new Lei- 
cester from the South Dew us, or Hereford 


Ladies* Habits and Pelisses, and Chil- 
dren's DkeS&es, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-eud of tbeTowu. 

I recommend Messrs. Swam and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbett. 


Printed by William Cobbett, JohnsonVcnuit : and 
published by him, at 11, Colt-court, Fleeted eel. 
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Annandalk ; and who, having seen ing pamphlets, describing the tarn- 
some remarks published respecting his merable hordes of villains said by him 
44 clearing ” works, published in the to be assembled in London, and Insist- 
Carlisle Journal , prosecuted the editor, ing on vigorous measures to keep the 
criminally, and got him fined and iro- 14 lower or dm 9 " in subjection. We have 
prisoned ! Well, then, the account of now fine land and fine farming, fine 
the u clearing 99 was libellous, 1 suppose ; dairies, and everything fine, with here 
but, though libellous, it might be true ; and there a piece of moor and peat 
for, the truth could not be given in land, all the way to the river that divides 
evidence to justify the publication. Cumberland from the county of Dum- 
Now, I should like to have the report of fries. At Annan we were very hospi- 
that trial and the account of that sen- tably received, and met several gen- 
tence, which would give me some tlemen of the town, at breakfast, at the 
account of the dearing work; and house of Mr. Nelson. At noon I lec- 
would enable me to get at positive evi- tured at the Assembly Room to a very 
deuce respecting the 44 clearing 99 work, respectable audience, and thus took my 
of which the miscreant Edinburgh Re- farewell of lecturing in Scotland. At 
view has been the eulogist. I am de- the end of ten miles, or thereabouts, we 
termined, if I be in Parliament, thut pass over the river Esk, over a very fine 
this question of ABSOLUTE RIGHT bridge, into Cumberland, having about 
to exclusive proprietorship of land , I seven miles still to go to reach Car- 
shall be brought to thp test and be J lisle. 

'Submitted to a solemn decision. It It is curious that, the moment we get 
is to establish this absolute and ex- | into England, at this point, all becomes 
•elusive right, that all the monsters, 1 sterile and ugly, and continues on 
who are endeavouring to destroy the j heathy and moory, fpr several miles ; 
POOR-LAW, are labouring; and, if! so that one would think, that it was 


we do not beat the monsters at this 1 England and not Scotland, that is the 
game ; if we do not teach them to re- beggarly country. The land, however, 
pent of the hour, or rather teach the soon begins to be inclosed and to be 
greedy and insolent tyrants who em- better in quality. Sir "Jakes Graham, 
ploy them, to repent of the hour when he of the bright sword, has his estate 
they attempted to establish this ABSO- lying off this road to the left. He has 
LUTE RIGHT on whicj* they pro- not been clearing his estate : the poor- 
ceed to cleat the lands : if we do not law would not let him do ; but, 
teach them to repent of this ; if we do he has been clearing off the small farms, 
'not teach them that the doctrine which and making them into large ones, which 
gives all men a common tight in the he had a right to do ; because it is he 
land; if we do not teach them that this himself that is finally to endure the 
doctrine, though it implies a total de- consequence of that : he has a right to 
Btruction of civil society ; if we do not do that ; and those who are made in- 
teach them that this doctrine, horribly digent in consequence of his so doing, 
unjust as it is, is still less unjust than have a right to demand a maintenance 
the doctrine which says that a man has out of the land, according to the act of 
NO RIGHT to beupoifyand to have a the 43rd of Elizabeth, which gave the 
living out^of the land of his birth ; if i people a COMPENSATION for the 
we do not teach them this, and make 1 loss of the tithes and church lands , 
them give way in time, events will j which had been taken away by the aris- 
teach it them with a vengeance. j tocracy in the reigns of the Tudors. 

* At about four miles from Annan, we [ This'is all right ; but it is not right to 
leave the famous parish of Gretna, 1 command a man to come out, and sub- 
about a to «ur left, a spot so dear, imit to military discipline, and to risk 
doubtless, to the “ feelosrfer 99 Wake- j his life in defence of his country , and 
field, who, with hrass of extraordinary, then tell him, that he has no right to 
thickness, is now writing and publish- j be upon, and have a maintenance out of, 
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the lands of that country; and, this is ! berland, that their forefathers were 


what Englishmen shall not be told! 
They shall not be told this, say the 


giants in intellect „as well as in moral 
and political wisdom, compared with 


knight of the bright sword, and the 'those who pretend that those fore- 


execrable “ feelosof 'ere*' of Edinburgh 
just what they please about the matter. 
If Sir Jabiks Graham choose to mould 


fathers were a sort of beggarly savages, 
it is not, in point of magnificence, equal 
to several other of the structures of this 


hiafine and large estate into immense name in England. The castle is a very 
farms, and to break up numerous happy large and lofty pile, now used for the pur- 
families, in the middle rank of life, and pose of one of those great modern im- 
to expose them all to the necessity of provements, commonly called batracks p 
coming and demanding sustenance from which Blackstone says, tf are things 
his estate ; if he choose to be surround- ; “ held in abhorrence by the laws and 
ed by masses of persons in this state, he ; “ constitution of England/’ Upon the 
shall not call them “ paupers;” for that top of tne castle has been recently 
insolent term, which the tyrants make erected a sort of shed for the purpose of 
use of, is not to be found in the com- placing musketry, in a situation to 
pensation-laws of Elizabeth; if he shoot up the streets if necessary. Car- 
choose to be surrounded s with swarms lisle has a very fine market for pro- 
of beings of this description, with feel- duce of all sorts. It was Martinmas 
ings in their bosoms towards him, such the morning that I was coming out of 
as I need not describe; if he choose the city, and the streets were all crowd- 
this, his RIGHT certainly extends thus ed with farm servants, who were there 
far ; bur, I tell him, that he has no for the purpose of hiring ; and, a more 
right to say to any men, born in his pleasant sight 1 had not seen for a very 
parishes: '‘You shall not BE here, great while. Innumerable carts in the 
“ and you shall not have a maintenance streets, all ranged nicely in rows, loaded 
“ off these lands/* with various things, especially small 

Along through lands not very well pigs and poultry ; and, which I admired 
cultivated, we come to the city of Car-} very much, with a barred frame over 
lisle, a very nice place, very good the top of each cart, and with a door in 
streets, and here we see the first brick it, to take out the poultry or other 
buildings that we have seen since we; things. Upon the whole, this city is a 
left Newcastle, which suggests the most respectable and pleasant place. 


remark, ¥ that, countries abounding in 
stone have a vast advantage over those 
which are compelled to resort to the 
brick. The fences against roads, and 
between fields, are here so easily made 
and are so permanent, buildings are so 
cheaply raised and so lasting ; yet, as 


and is surrounded by meadows, woods, 
and gardens, of a very delightful 
description, to which I ought to add, 
that the city was not rendered less 
agreeable to me by the kind entertain- 
ment which I experienced at the house 
of a very cordial friend, and by the con- 


if these natural advantages were not i versation of many as sound and intelli- 
sufficient of themselves, our wise and j gent men as I have met with in the 
just Government has used its power toj whole course of my journey, 
make the comparative advantage greater Penrith, also in Cumberland, ob- 

by laying an enormous tax on the coun- j serve, and just upon the edge of West- 
tries not provided with stone, in which i moreland, was my next place for stop- 
countries they make the people pay for j ping to lecture on Saturday, the #10. 


turning their earth into building mate- 
rials! Oh, God ! It is time: it really 
is time, that wc had a thorough change ! 

The cathedral of Carlisle, is, as in 
all other cases, the most magnificent 
pile in the county ; but while it is quite 
sufficient to prove to the people of Cum- 


of November. The distance from Car- 
lisle to Penrith, is eighteen miles. 
The country is a good plain farming 
country ; the farms not large, and barns 
for thrashing with the flail ; the corn- 
stacks made very nicely; the farm- 
houses small j the cottages numerous^ 
12 
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frith nice gardens about them ; in all 
these gardens privies} and to every one 
a pig-stye ; many orchards of different 
sizes, and the trees looking exceedingly 
clean and well ; coal not nearer than 
twenty miles, for the greater part of this 
road. A good deal of fine oak woods ; 
a peat moor here and there ; much of 
the land pasture; the farming consist- 
ing in great part of dairy ; stone walls 
on botlf sides of the road of reddish 
atone ; turnips fine, but not so fine as in 
Scotland ; the Cows large and bony, and 
generally white nearly all over, but a 
good many of the Galloway cows, 
wrhich are said to be very good milkers ; 
white large lop-eared hogs, and I have 
seen none of any other sort (except in a 
sort of styes near Paisley), all the way 
from Northamptonshire to the Firth 
of Forth and the Firth of Clyde ; 
which is a certain proof, that, all things 
taken together, they must be the best 
sort for the farmer. The chief articles 
of produce in Cumberland, are bacon , 
j \am» % and butter , which are sent to 
Manchester, to London, and toother 
great town in the South. All these ar- 
ticles are very well known in London, 
linder the names of Cumberland hams, 
bacon, and butter, though a great part 
of them comes from Westmoreland and 
Dumfriesshire ; and it is curious enough 
that, while they make “Dunlop- cheese ” 
in Cumberland , the Scotch return the 
compliment by making “ Lancashire - 
cheese” in Dumfriesshire, and plenty of 
9 ‘ Cumberland- hams ” in two or three 
of the Scotch counties on the border. 
This is not so bad as the affair of the 
f* Stilton-cueesk ; ” not one ounce of 
which, as they told me when 1 was in 
Lincolnshire, was ever made at Stil- 
ton. 

Penrith is a very nice little old town, 
solid as the hills themselves j the door- 
frames and window- frames made of the 
red Stone, just like those of Crewkkrnr 
in Somersetshire ; here the soil is just 
like that, and, curious to observe, here 
the apple-trees grow as well as in So- 
mersetshire. The land-owners are very 
numerous ii Cumberland *. the farms 
generally small ; dairies prevail every- 
where ; the people look very nice and 


clean ; and this town itself, being much 
such another, is equal in neatness to that 
of Godalming, in Surrey* 

After lecturing to a most respectable 
audience at Penrith, on the Saturday 
night, I came off in a post-chaise, on 
the Sunday morning to sleep at A»- 
pleby, in Westmoreland, and to stop 
and dine with a very considerable farmer 
(Mr. Crossby) at Kihkby Lonsdale, a 
very fine village, about seven or eight 
miles from Penrith. Immediately after 
quitting Penrith, we cross the river 
Emont, which is a branch of the Eden, 
and which Eden goes down to Car- 
lisle. Just by the side of the road 
there are some new cottages, erected 
for the purpose of giving the “ fee/oso- 
fers ” the right to vote for Brougham, 
at his contested election with the Lons- 
dalks 5 at a step from this is the fa- 
mous “ Brougham-Hall,’* till lately 
called the “ Bird' sanest and of which 
I made sufficient mention in my last 
Register , at page 420. After this came 
something serious ; namely, my Lord 
Thanet's estate, stretching out a great 
width on both sides of the road, for 
miles of that road, and consisting of a 
tract of very fine farming land, divided 
into farms of a moderate size. The 
turnips very good, and cultivated in the 
Scotch fashion : but fed off by sheep 
upon the ground , which is not done in 
Scotland. The sheep are not managed 
here so well as they manage this matter 
in the South. You see here a couple of 
hundred of sheep, with two or three, or 
four acres of turnips given to them at a 
time, whereas we give them only as much 
at once as t hey can eat in the twelve hours, 
and we do not put them in such large 
Hocks when we put them to fat ; so that, 
by their having the food a little at a 
time, they eat up clean, eat more, and 
fatten faster. Then we peck up the 
bottoms, and the sheep go over them at 
their pleasure ; and, finally, nearly the 
whole is eaten up clean. The reason 
for this wasteful mode of using the 
turnips, appears to be the want of hur- 
dles, or wattles, to make the divisions 
with ; and this warn arises from the 
want of coppices and hedge-rows. The 
divisions here are made by cords formed 
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into nets, which are at once expensive, 
and tedious in the use. Here the fences 
are principally of stone, which are much 
more cheaply kept up than hedges ; 
and therefore no underwood is grown ; 
and this is (he principal cause of this un- 
profitable manner of using the turnips. 

The country continues on of this plain 
farming and dairy description, till we 
get to Kirkby Lonsdale, which is a 
■very pretty neat village, at which I 
learnt something which would be very 
useful to communicate to the King’s 
servants, if anything having sense in it 
could be made to enter into the minds 
of men everlastingly bawling about 
44 surplus population” and about 44 les- 
sening the weight of the poor-rates." 
Brougham’s grand puffer, mi the GREAT 
LIAR OF THE NORTH,* Ned 
Baines, publisher of that mass of lies 
and nonsense, called the " Leeds Mer- 
cury , ” who has half a dozen sons and 
sons- in-law v surprisingly well qualified 
tl to serve his Majesty," in any capacity 
to which a good lump of the public 
money is attached. This great lying 
puffer of Brougham has just announced 
to his cracked-skulled readers of that 
clever, industrious, active, frank, zea- 
lous, but enthusiastic and (juackering 
county y who has always taken care to 
have one member, at least, to do more 
mischief to public liberty than any other 
fifty members in the House of Com- 
mons 5 this swelled-up, greedy, and 
unprincipled puffer, who lias been the 
deluder of Yorkshire for twenty years 
past, has just announced to his quack- 
ridden readers, 44 that Lord Brougham’s 
44 poor-law commissioners, quickened, 
44 most likely, in their operations, by 
14 the fires in the South, have actually 
visited sensible Leeds in person, to 
44 inspect the management of the affairs 
4f of l he poor” As they are got so far 
North, let them go on into the county 
where Brougham has a 44 Bird y s-nest }' 
and let them pay a visit to Mr. Crossby, 
of Kirkby Lonsdadk, and they will 
soon learn from li-.n how it is that the 
county of Westmoreland lias to pay, in 
poor-rates only a TENTH part of 
the amount of its rental-, while the 
county of Surrey pays a THJ11D 


part of the amount of the rental in 
poor-rates. Mr. Crossby will tell them 
why there is this difference in the two 
cases, and why, in Cumberland, the poor* 
rates amount to only one-TWELFTH 
of the rental ; while in Hampshire they 
amount to a FOURTH of the rental. 
If Brougham, instead of circulating 
trash, under the name of useful know- 
ledge, were to read ; 1 will not give 
him leave to print it and sell it at his 
shop ; 1 forbid him to do this ; and if he 
do it, 1 will move for an injunction to 
himself against himself ; 1 will not run 
about whining and crying about his 
society’s pirating upon me, and under- 
selling me ; I will punish his society if 
it pirate upon me ; but if, 1 say, he will 
read (buying it first) the 44 S at istical 
Account of England and Wales” at 
pages 522 to 525 of my if Geographical 
Dictionary of England and Wales}* 
containing a neat little map of each 
county, and containing a full account of 
all the ecclesiastical divisions, of all the 
new parliamentary divisions, &c. ; if he 
will read this 44 statistical table} 9 he 
will there see pretty nearly everything 
that he ought to understand, arid well 
understand, upon these subjects, as fac 
as the state of the several counties, one 
compared with another, is concerned. 
But he, and his band of 44 poor-law 
commissioners,” who will cost more a»- 
nually than the annual amount of ike 
whole of the poor-rates of the county of 
Westmoreland , must go to Mr. Crossby, 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, to know why the 
poor-rates are only a TENTH of the 
rental in Westmoreland, while they are 
a THIRD of the rental in Sussex. Mr. 
Crossby will tell them, if they goto ask 
him, how they are to dinuni.'h the amount 
of the poor-rates, and how to prevent 
stack-burning in future; to begin by 
treating the labourers better than they are 
now treated ; by keeping the young men, 
young women, the boys and the yirls s in 
the farm-houses, as was formerly the case- 
all over England ; bygixingayoung man 
from fourteen to seventeen pounds a gear 
wages, with boatd and lodging in the 
house, with table-cloth and knife, fork 
and plate, laid for him, twice in the 
diiy, mb bread and cbeese for supper* 
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and with beer to drink with his meals. 
Mr.CRossBY will tell them, not to bother 
him about their “ surplus-population 
men” and with the infernal nonsense of 
Peter Thimble and Lord Ho wick, 
but to pay the young women, and the 
boys and girls, in the same proportion, 
and to keep them in the same manner. 
And with regard to the married la- ] 
bonrers, Mr. Crossby will tell them, to 
cause them to have seven shillings a 
week (and more in the South), in money, 
and board in the farm-house besides , 
along with the yearly servants ; that is j 
to suy, when they are at day-work ; 
and, when at job- war k. leave them to 
board themselves. This is what he 
will tell them ; and he will tell them, 
that this is what is done in Westmore- 
land, and in Cumberland too, and also 
in the greater part of Northumberland, 
in which last county the poor-rates are 
only a TWELFTH of the rental, as 
they are in Cumberland. Mr. Crossby, 
who is a banker as well as a farmer, 
a man of great knowledge as to all these 
matters, will tell them, that the young 
people thus brought up under their na- 
tural directors, are moral, and well-be- 
haved; that, having wages so suitable 
to their usefulness, both men and maids, 
save money before they be married j 
and that, a great proportion of the farms 
being small, a considerable portion of 
them become farmers themselves upon 
marrying and quitting their servitude. 
He will tell them, that hen-roosts can 
remain unrobbed in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland ; and, if he had all the 
land-owners and farmers of the South 
before him, Mr. Crossby, after telling 
them all this, would say, “ Go you and 
do likewise 

The treatment of the labourers in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, wa* 
the treatment of the labourers all over 
England, before the Scotch n ability 
urged the sharking landlords of Eng- 
land to throw farms together , and to 
bring up infernal Scotch “ feelosofersf 
and scourging Scotch bailiffs to intro- 
duce the damnable “ booth ie” system 
into Engiaia'. Ever since that system 
began ; and stupid and greedy Cork of 
Norfolk was the beginning of it \ ever 


since that system was begun, there has 
been war between the labourers of 
England and the owners and occupiers 
of the land. The former Intel obtained 
a security against this species of oppres- 
sion, when they compelled the Parlia- 
ment of Elizabeth to pass the POOR- 
LAW, by which they obtained a com- 
pensation for the loss of that patrimony ; 
for the loss of that share of the produce 
of the lands, which they had in the 
tithes und in the church estates . Mark, 
and never leave out of mind, that the 
POOR-LAW of Elizabeth gate them 
a compensation, for the tithes and 
church lands which the aristocracy had 
taken away from them. Let this al- 
ways be borne in mind ! 

By various acts of the late Parlia- 
ments, this compensation was, by de- 
grees, craftily diminished, till, at last, 
came Sturges Bourne’s bills ; came 
the alienation of the voices of the mid- 
dle class in the vestries ; came the 
“ select vestries ’* with power to have 
“HIRED OVERSEERS came, in 
short, the power of the rich, almost to 
starve the necessitous at tluir pleasure, 
and to compel the labourers to work, in 
fact, for such wages as they chose to 
give them. 'I hus the compact between 
the land- holders and the labourers was 
! broken ; thus the latter were deprived 
of the compensation awarded by the 
act of Elizabeth ; and thus were the 
harmony and the happiness of the agri- 
cultural community in England de- 
stroyed. Hence all the turmoil ; hence 
the sleepless nights to the farmer, and 
hence that farewell which he may bid 
to peace until the compensation be fully 
and fairly restored to the people. It 
must be restored ; it shall be restored, 
or 1 will end my life in an endeavour to 
cause tiie restoration. The first step to 
be taken would be to repeal Sturges 
Bourne’s bills. But, instead of that, 
there w f as this Ministry, two years ago, 
putting this very Sturges Bourne 
into a commission to try the rioting 
labourers; and here they are, now, 
again, with this very same Sturges 
Bourne, in what they call, their “ poor- 
law commission V * Here will I take 
my stand ; whatever 1 have left of 
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labour in me shall be exerted till this j 
object' be accomplished, and until the i 
young people be back again in the 1 
farm-houses ; to effect which latter, 
would not, with a wise and just Go- 
vernment, be more than the work of 
one single year. Here will I hold. 
If there be a God above, “ and that 
“ there is, all nature cries aloud in all 
" her works, he must delight in jus- 
“ tice 3 * and justice says, that it is most 
damnable tyranny, to say, or to do that 
which says, that a man ought to be 
called upon when necessary, to venture 
his life in defence of the land of his 
birth, and yet, that he has no i igkt to 
be upon, and to have a living out of that 
same land. This is my great point 3 
the best energies of my mind shall be 
directed towards its accomplishment, 
and I have the pleading? of reason, of 
justice, of human nature itself, so loudly 
on my side, that my efforts must be 
crowned wiLh success. Tne question 
for the aristocracy to decide upon, is 
simply this : will they give way, and 
give up Sturges Bournes bills to be- 
gin with • or will they not ? I will soon 
put them to the test ; and let them re- 
member, that their decision will be 
final . The Edinburgh Review , that 
base creature of the Whig-faction, has 
just expressed its alarm , at the wild 
notions that some of the people seem to 
have, about a general proprietorship in 
the land, and about a division of it 
amongst the whole of the community . 
And, whence has this wild notion come ? 
Why, from the doctrines of the u feelo - 
vojical'' villains, who have maintained 
the doctrine, of the right of the land- 
owners to u clear u the land of the 
people 3 or, which is the same thing, to 
deny them a sufficiency to live upon out 
of the produce of the land. Extremes 
meet, in this, as in all other cases 3 and 
this doctrine, being such an outrageous 
insult to common sense and common 
humanity, men naturally rush on to the 
opposite extreme. I, for my part, have 
always deprecated the latter extreme 3 
but if at last we be compelled ; if the 
injustice of the landowners push us, to 
acknowledge their right of “ clearing 99 
the country of us, or compelling us to 


starve amidst abundance raised by our 
own hands 3 if they push us to this ac- 
knowledgment, or to insist upon our 
general right of participation, 1 am de- 
cidedly for the latter. Better, therefore, 
yield in time ; better repeal Sturges 
Bourne’s bills to begin with, and let 
us once more see lords and gentlemen 
beloved by the common people 3 once 
more see happy cottages, cheerful farm- 
! houses, and farmers able to go to sleep 
without starting every moment at the 
thought of fires. 

Leaving Brougham to give his nose 
a sarcastic twist at this, and leaving 
Lord Grey, pointing it out to his en- 
lightened son with his finger, to draw 
up his nose and affect a smile of con- 
tempt at it ; leaving Sturges Bourne, 
Harry Gawler, Senior (wise Harry 
Drummond’s "/eeLso/er”), Coulston 
the reporther , and Tait, all the u right 
trusty and well -beloved " of the King ; 
leaving the group to look at it very se- 
riously 3 trembling for the duration of 
the«r office (and especially for their sa- 
laries) at the same time 3 leaving all 
these to act thus, or in any other man- 
ner that they please, I now proceed 
with my journey, and come on, after 
lining atKiRKBY Lonsdale, to sleep at 
the borough of Appleby, which is very 
beautifully situated, with a pretty river 
running through it 3 everything pleasant 
to the eye 3 but, as is well known, poli- 
tically rotten as a pear. From Appleby 
(on the Monday morning), to a little 
old-fashioned town called Brough, 
which has the ruins of a castle close to 
it, belonging to LordTiiANET, we found 
the land to consist of small pasture 
farms, many of which are owned by 
the occupiers ; great numbers of cows, 
and also of sheep, some black-faced 
Highlanders and some of the Cheviot- 
brked. From Brough to within a mile 
ofBARNAKD-CASTLE, which stands close 
on the Durham side of the river Tees, 
we went over a tract of land nearer 
to the barrenness of the Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and Berkshire, heaths, than any 
spot that I have seen since I left London, 
except a small tract behind the hills at 
the back of Greenock. It is all an 
uninclosed common, partly rock, partly 
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rushes, and partly grass. We now-and- 
‘then came Co a spot where there were 
fields inclosed, and little farms ; the 
cows looking veqr well; and, even in 
the most 'barren parts, there were great 
numbers of the black-foced sheep, and 
they are all looking well. Upon a high 
hill which we went over, the ground on 
each side was more, than half covered 
' with rocks 5 yet there were sheep pick- 
ing about amongst these; and, here 
and there, there were little farm-houses 
barren as all appeared to be, there were 
more people upon a square mile than iri 
the rich counties of the Lothians ! 
When we approached near to any of 
these little farms, we saw nice little 
Cow-houses and stacks of hay, or of 
rushes, the cows looking very well, and 
'the people all well dressed and good 
looking. When we were upon the 
' highest ground of all, .which was at the 
same time the most barren, and the 
most destitute of all human dwellings, 
lumps of unmelted snow lying here and 
there, not far from us we saw some- 
thing red at a distance from us upon the 
•road. As we approached this mass of 
sanguine hue, we perceived . that it was 
moving towards us $ and, as the post- 
boy rattled us along at a pretty good 
pace, we soon found that it was a knot 
of soldiers. We had just been looking 
about us, and observing how far we 
were from human dwelling \ and, upon 
the sight of ' these defenders, I could 
not help exclaiming, 44 My God ! they 
are everywhere ! I saw them, but 
the other day, paraded before the 
«* court of justice while the judges were 
c ‘ sitting at Glasgow, and here they are 
again upon this wild and dosolate hill." 
Coming up with them, we found that it 
was a very common-place concern : three 
of them only conducting a deserter to 
wards Ca*liklb. It put ine in mind of 
poor GRIFFITH JENKINS, who had 
the strange fancy to enlist for a soldier, 
to run away , as he called it, and to get 
“ whipped when he had it good estate 
at the same time ; and who*e story must 
yet be fntd to this whole nation . A very 
large part of the lands* all along here, 
does not exhibit real sterling sterility , 
like the barrens of Surrey, Hampshire, 


and Berkshire, which consist of heath 
| at the top, and of sand under it, which 
sand is quite fit to run through an hour- 
glass ; aud upon which grass will no 
more grow, than it will grow upon one 
of aristocrat ical Wedgwood’s plates. 
This is a country of rock ; no chalk, no 
sand, and nothing that we, in the South, 
call clay. Here is peat sometimes under 
rushes and heath ; but, everywhere, 
even to the tops of the hills, which are 
very lofty, there is more or less of sheep- 
feed ; and the Highland sheep, which 
you see everywhere hereabouts, and 
which are certainly first-cousins to goats, 
climb about amongst these rock9, nibbl- 
ing the grass, and looking very well 
even in the barrenest parts of this coun- 
try ; and, 1 dare say, that this country, 
which we have come over between 
Brough and Barnard-Castlb, is a 
full-blooded first-cousin of the High- 
lands of Scotland. The sheep, which 
they have here in the rather lower and 
better lands, are the Cheviot sheep ; 
very pretty short-wooled sheep, with 
white legs and faces and no horns. They 
fat to a greater weight than the South- 
down sheep ; great numbers of them go 
into the North and West-Ridings of 
Yorkshire, where they raise lamb from 
the ewes ; for which purpose they told 
me they were excellent. They are sold 
at the fairs, in June , at fifteen months 
old, at from fifteen to eighteen shillings 
a piece, present prices. 

About a mile before we got down to 
the river Tees we looked over into the 
county of Durham, which is, here, very 
beautiful, presenting a most striking 
contrast with the open, hilly, rocky, and 
treeless country that we had just passed 
over. During this mile, 1 beheld with 
lelight the small dairy farms very 
hickly scattered about on both sides of 
he road ; there appearing to be mace 
human beings upon a square mile here, 
han in the whole of the rich county of 
Haddington, the town of Haddington 
rself excepted. Some few miles before 
we get to BarnarD’Ca8tljc we are in 
Yorkshire, a strip of which runs up on 
he side of the Tees, and cuts off West- 
moreland from that river. 

Barnard* Castle is a good solid old 
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market-town, with some little.matter of 
manufactories ; but the Tees, though 
at some seasons a large river, is at others 
almost dectitute of water, and, there- 
fore, it is not navigable. The castle 
itself, which is still of considerable mag- 
nitude, and has an extensive inclosure 
about it, with very lofty walls, is, they 
told us, the property of the Marquis of 
Cleveland, who was lately the Earl of 
Darlington, and who used to be said 
to put Brougham into Parliament for 
Winchelsea. His Lordship is the 
owner of the manor of Barnard-Castlk, 
which 1 understand is very extensive. 
Now it is no harm for me to express 
my wish to know how lie became the 
owner of this castle and this manor. I 
wish with all my soul that 1 did know 
it. Did he purchase them ? If he did, 
he can show the conveyance ; and, at 
any rate, they once belonged to the 
nation in one way or another. His pre- 
decessor had, I shall be told, a grant of 
them. Agreed, and l allow the title to 
be perfectly good ; but then I will not 
allow that any grantor, even if it were 
the whole nation giving their assent, 
man by man and woman by woman ; 1 
will not allow, that even a grant thus 
made, would give him a right to “ clear ” 
the people off the land, or to refuse them 
a subsistence out of the produce of the 
land. If his Lordship ask why I make 
these observations, upon seeing his 
estate, let him ask his man Brougham. 
It is he, who, by his impudent assertion, 
“ that he was ready to maintain the doc- 
trines of Malthus to their full extent*' 
that extent going to a total refusal of 
all relief to the poor ; it is he, and not 
I or any of the people of England, that 
has given rise to the starting of these 
ticklish questions. When the grant was 
made to the predecessor of this Mar- 
quis, there were the tithes of the manor, 
and the church Unds of the manor, 
being the patrimony of the necessitous 
part of the people. The grant was 
necessarily made with that reservation ; 
the poor-law gives a compensation for 
the loss of the thing reserved ; Sturgks 
Bourne’s bills annihilate, in a great 
measure, that compensation. Now it 
would be wisdom in ihe Marquis of 


Cleveland to inquire of his “ learned ” 

| protege what answer cam' be found out 
| to these observations of mine. And, if 
sublime Brougham, spelling vyith pride 
at the sight of his turret on the' # ‘ Bird's - 
nest** should disdain to think of an; 
answer, I do beseech his Lordship to 
think of it, and to think of it in time , 
too. 

From Barxard-Castle to Darling*’ 
ton, all the way on the left bank of the 
Tees, is a very tine farming country* 
and the farms not very large; the 
fields, in considerable proportion, pas- 
ture, and that pasture exceedingly good* 
Here we have Durham cows in great 
abundance, Durham cattle, young and 
old, and abundance of Durham oxen 
fatting ; hardly any turnips but the 
Swedish, and those prodigiously fine. 
There had been a fair at Darlington, 
and amongst the things unsold were 
about a score of West Highland heifers^ 
for which 1 bid money, but the dealer 
would not take my offer, or I would 
have had twenty little “ cookies ** at 
twenty cottages in Surrey, next spring, 
all giving milk, and every one of them 
telling her master, every day, that 
nothing but the Devil himself would 
ever deny him the right of having a 
living out of the land. 

Having lectured at Darlington that 
night, we set off for Stockton the next 
day, actually without seeing the country, 
being in a thick fog every step of the 
way. Here, at the theatre, I lectured 
in the evening to a very respectable 
and numerous audience, in the presence 
of whom I received an address on the 
stage, which address, by some means 
or other, I have so mislaid, that 1 can- 
not find it amongst my papers, for 
which I am very sorry, as it was a very 
neat piece of writing, and expressed 
sentiments highly honourable to me. 
As the gentlemen who presented it wiU 
doubtless have a copy, I request them 
to have the goodness to 6end it to me 
at Bolt-court with as little delay as 
possible. The next day, Wednesday* 
the 14. of November, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, we got to Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, travelling in a post-chaise 
all the way, and coming through a very 
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fine farming country, in the North 
Riding, by the way of the Tontine Inn 
and the towns of Thiksk, Borough- 
bridge, Wethebby, and Leeds, se- 
venty-two miles in the nine hours ; and 
leaving sensible Leeds behind us to 
settle the important point whether it 
were most patriotic to elect a nominee 
of the DttAeo/*NEwcASTLE, or to choose 
a pocketer of the taxes, who has also a 
father and a brother pocketing in the 
same way. 

From Bradford, where there was a 
numerous audience at a lecture, we 
came on to Todmordex, where we 
dined, and took up, as fellow-travellers, 
two Yorkshire cocks and four York- 
shire hens, trusting that they will be 
less fanatical, crack-brained, and quack- 
ering, than the fine and opulent and 
ever-varying beautiful county where 
they were born. After dining at Tod- 
mordex, we came to Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, and there I lectured upon 
the “ church reform ” which the wise 
Ministers are said to ha\e in contem- 
plation; and this morning (the 16’. of 
November), here I am, w riting at Old- 
ham, and communicating to my in- 
tended constituents the kind respects 
and earnest exhortations of our friends 
in Scotland. 


Daventry (Northamptonshire ) , 

21. A 'ov.iS.V2. 

' At Oldham I found that all was set- 
tled to my perfect satisfaction. After 
writing in the morning, making a speech 
out of doors at noon, and another in the 
evening, by candle-light, I set off in a 
po9t-conch for Manchester ; slept 
there that night ; met the electors, and 
addres ed them in the Riding- school 
the next evening, which was Saturday ; 
came to Birmingham by the coach, on 
Sunday ; lectured at Birmingham on 
the Monday evening; came by the 
cbach to Coventry yesterday in the af- 
ternoon; lectured at Coventry last 
night ; and, by the coach, came to Da- 
vkntry ; nis morning ; intending to get 
to London to-night. 

Thus I began this speeching and lec- 


turing work at Coventry ; and at 
Coventry I ended it. I shall, as soon 
1 possibly can, publish in a book-form 
my ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND; add- 
ing, as 1 go along, such matter as 
want of time or want of room has 
obliged me to omit ; and shall give a 
general view of the whole of Scotland, 
as far as 1 am enabled to do by the 
| knowledge that I have acquired. But 
1 1 cannot even suspend, for a short time, 
the movements of my pen upon the 
subject, without expressing my satis- 
faction at having seen this part of my 
country, and more especially, this part 
of my countrymen. My friend Mr. 
Martin, of Birmingham, I found full of 
delight at finding that Scotland was so 
good and so fine a country. He, like 
almost all the rest of us, had formed his 
opinion of Scotland, from the sayings 
and sarcasms of ignorant or prejudiced 
men. lie had just been reading my de- 
scription of the hanks of the Clyde ; 
and when he came to me at the inn, he 
seemed full of surprise at what he had 
read. “Why,” said I, “you are not 
“ sorry, are yon, that it is so fine a 
“country?" “No!" exclaimed he, 
“ but \ery glad, indeed ; and I am glad 
“ that you went to see it with your 
“ own eyes ; for, we should never have 
“ got the truth from anybody else: 
“ either they do not see, or they do not 
“ know, how to describe what they have 
“ seen.” This was very much the 
truth : I do see, and I know how to de- 
scribe that which I have seen ; and, 
gratitude for excessive kindness re- 
ceived out of the question, I must have 
been the basest dog that ever lived, not 
excepting a Scotch “ feelosofer” or an 
Irish u report fur," if I had not endea- 
voured to do something like justice to 
the country, and to the people of Scot- 
land. I will, however, do it in a more 
complete manner than 1 have been able 
to do it in the Register. The volume 
shall he compact and cheap, well printed 
and on good paper ; and it willlivelong 
after the whole of the “ feelasofers’ 9 
and all their stupid and tyrannical sup- 
porters shall be rotten and forgotten. 

TheJ summary of this speechifying 
tour is as follows : 
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Speeches out of doors to great as- 
semblages of people ... 25 

Lectures to persons in-doors . . 50 

Speeches at dinners 3 

78 

I left London on the 27. of August, 
so that l shall have been eighty-seven 
days from home. 1 have written, during 
the same time, thirteen Register*, each 
containing mr*re matter written by my- 
self, than i.s usually contained in a two- 
shilling pamphlet. During the same 
time, 1 have travelled one thousand 
four hundred and six t v -four miles, and 
have slept in five different cities and 
twenty- four different towns ; and, if chat 
be not a pretty good eighty-seven d:i\s* 
work, let the gin-drinking ebisofers’' 
look out for better. To the 44 Tempo- 
{Di ci‘ Suaelie*” who would cut my 
threat because I call them despicable 
drivelling quacks, this one fact is worth 
more than ail thur volumes of trasii and 
all theii botnerafion meetings; namelv, 
thar, all this prodigious labour i».»- been 
rendered light, only, because i have 
eaten \er\ sparingly, during all the 
Time, and ha\ e never drunk a drop of 
wine, of spirits, of the beer kind, or of 
the cider kind : and that my drink has 
been, very little in quantity in the first 
place, and in kind, tea, milk, or water. 

Wm. CuBBKTT. 


POLITICS IN LANCASHIRE. 

At Oldham I found that the 44 rich 
ruffians’* who have been trampling that 
town under foot for many years, and 
who now see that a day of reckoning is 
at hand, had trumped up a fellow of 
the name of Bright, brother of, and 
connected with, that Bristol Bright, 
who is a member of Parliament, 1 be- 
lieve, and who is one of what thev call 
the “ WEST INDIA BODY.” Almost 
respectable gei t'eman, one of the great- 
est West India merchants at Glasgow, 
will remember what I told him about 
the stupid baseness of this WEST IN- 
DIA BODY. This fellow Bright can do 


no more to prevent my being chosen for 
Oldham, than he can to cause the sun 
to hide its rays ; but he can do the 
WEST INDIA BODY a good dealof 
harm : by this effort of pure sterling ma- 
lignity, and of base subserviency' to 
what he deems perpetual power, he can 
add to the hostile force of public opinion 
against that WEST INDIA BODY. 

During the clay, while 1 was at Old- 
ham, a deputation came from the ma- 
nufacturing village of Lees, and pre- 
sented to me the following address, 
which 1 received, and which 1 now pub- 
lish with very great pride. It ^impos- 
sible to describe the cordiality and the 
zeal of these Lancastrians ; and it is 
impossible to look at their labours, and 
to think of the richcsitio wing from their 
incessant industry, without praying to 
God to be enabled to assist in causing 
their deliverance from such a horrible 
^tate of unrequited labour. Mr. John 
Fiklden, who is intended to be my col- 
league in this ca-e, has all his life long, 
laboured for their deliverance by deed 
as well as bv word. He is, of all man- 
kind, the man best fitted for this under- 
taking ; so that, in all respects whatso- 
ever, the thing is as honourable to me 
I as it is possible that it could be made. 
Here follows the adoiikss, which I re- 
ceived from the Political Union of 
! Leer. 

i 

Address of the Political Union of Lees, 
in the Parish of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and County of Lancaster. 

To William Cobbbtt, Esq. 

44 Sir, — Gratitude is, perhaps, the 
r< noblest principle of a virtuous 
44 mind — not to feel such a sentiment 
44 to you, Sir, would show us unworthy 
44 of our country, and of its high desti- 
44 nies. inheriting the spirit of liberty and 
44 independence dear to Britons, we have 
44 seen our common country, for nearly 
44 half a century, made the sport of tyran- 
44 nic factions, league herself with des- 
44 pots to crush liberty abroad, and to stifle 
44 its benign influence at home. Amidst 
44 this blackness and melancholy, this 
44 despair and anguish, we have beheld 
44 a light 3 growing brighter and bright- 
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#c er unto the perfect day*; need we say 
44 that that light is William Gobbet t, 

“ When we reflect upon the vast la- 
44 hours you have bestowed to enlighten 
44 your countrymen on their political 
“ condition ; the great talent you have 
44 brought to the advocacy of liberty; 
rt the unceasing and ever-continued ex- 
4€ ertion for the recovery of the nation's 
44 rights, but above all, your magnani- 
44 mity in bearing up against continued 
44 persecution and annoyance from the 
44 friends of despotic principles. View- 
u ing these things, we feel the more 
44 the necessity of testifying our high 
44 regard for you and yours ; and the 
44 Lees Political Union beg to offer you 
44 their grateful thanks for your gigantic 
44 efforts to raise our country from a 
<€ state of humiliation and wretched- 
44 ness to that of prosperity, con ten t- 
49 rnent, and happiness. 

44 The Lees Political Union avow 
u with pride, that to you they owe 1 
44 much of the political knowledge they 
"possess; they feel that had your ta- i 
44 lent been saleable, a high price might j 
4C have been obtained ; they thank you, ! 
44 that amidst your sufferings, your cry 
44 was Reform — Reform — Reform / / / 
44 you have seen that measure, limited as 
44 it is, become the law of the land ; it 
44 only requires that you be in Parlia- 
44 ment to perfect that great measure. We 
44 heartily hope, nay, we are sure that 
44 the good sense of the people of Old- 
44 ham will place you in that reformed 
44 Parliament, which is mainly the re- 
44 suit of your powerful advocacy: 

44 Your Paper against Gold ; your Cot- 
41 tage Economy ; your Advice to Young 
41 Men ; your Protestant Reformation ; 

44 your English Grammar , and your 
44 other valuable works, have produced 
44 feelings of veneration in the minds of 
44 the members of this Union, that death 
44 only can erase. 

44 That you may live long, and in 
44 your declining years receive the grate- 
44 fut incense of a nation's gratitude, is 
M the ardent wish of 

44 Thb Members or this Union.*' 
council. 

44 Wm. Nicholson 
John Hibbert 


Joseph Shaw 
Joseph Barton 
John Dunkerley 
Benjamin Harrop. 

Robert Barton 
Wm. Hatwick 
Benjamin Dawson 
Robt. Harrop 
George Groves 
Thos. Schofield 
Thos. Lees 
Josh. Mos9 
Hen. Turner 
Geo. Isherwood 
Moses Chapman 
Josh. Bardsley 
Geo. Kershan." 

At Manchester 1 found that the 
dose which I left them in the Register 
of the W. of September, had worked 
Ton and Dick Potter, babbling Shut- 
tlkworVh, pompous Baxter, and sly 
Yankee Dyer, both upwards and down- 
wards. When 1 dictated that part of 
the said Register ; or, rather, when I 
closed the article, I said : “There, now 
44 1 will leave them, and you will see 
“ that, before we come back from Scot- 
14 land they will have covered themselves 
44 all over with dirt. To hold their 
tongues they are too great fools ; to 
keep their shop-boy-pens from paper 
they are too vain ; they will get to 
writing and publishing; thinking me 
safe out of the way, they will lie in 
contradicting me ; Mr. Whittle 
I will detect their lies, and lash them 
| like hounds ; in trying to escape his 
lash they will get deeper in the mire ; 
and, just about the time that we shall 
be back from Scotland, they will be 
emerging from the pool in 4 all the 
majesty of mud / and the boys in the 
stre ts will be following them with 
the cry of the 4 Three Golden Balls/ 
and pretty nearly pelting them with 
orange peel." 

1 never saw a Manchester paper 
from the time 1 left Manchester till 
the time 1 returned to it ; but I found 
that my prophecy had been fulfilled to 
the very letter. I found that they had 
been battered as boys batter bits of lead 
to beat them into chuckere ; that they 
had sometimes been swearing, some- 
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times crying, and had been resorting to 
auch base and dastardly tricks as to 
make even tbeir own wives and children 
ashamed to walk the streets with them. 
They had disclaimed their mountebank 
oompanion, Peter Wilkins. The 
mountebank, stung at this disclaimer , 
had let out all the secrets ; had told of 
all their meannesses and all their follies ; 
had sworn that he was as good as they 
(and 1 will be sworn to that, too) ; and, 
in short, had blown them all up, and, 
having done that, had gone off, doubt- 
less, to Sergeant WILDE. Apropos of 
Sergeant WILDE. 1 see that he is not 
made Solicit or- General ! So, so ! Mr. 
Campbell is Solicitor-General, in spite 
of all the puffd. What a disappointment 
to our Charley ! 

The Potters, reduced to great straits 
by the above-mentioned transaction, had 
recourse to a remedy which Lhey deemed 
of infallible efficacy, but in which they 
were again disappointed ; namely, the 
bringing down of Hume to appear on 
the right hand of Dick, while Dick was 
chairman of a dinner at Manchks? er, to 
celebrate a something about his “ new 
Mechanic*’ Institution.” 1 would 
have Hume take care how he goes to 
Manchester again, to prop up, and 
give countenance to, these 44 three 
Golden Ball ” fellows, who are spitting 
out their unprovoked toad-like spite 
upon me. I am sorry that 1 have not 
an account of this dinner to insert from 
the Manchester Advertiser. I should 
not notice this matter ; 1 should not 
resent the conduct of Hume ; nor should 
1 now have mentioned these base and 
contemptible things at all ; but for their 
atrocious conduci towards Mr. Whit- 
tle, the nail ot whose little finger is 
worth the whole of their bloated and 
ponderous carcasses. Their villanous 
attempts to do serious injury to this 
honourable young gentleman of talent, 
greater than is possessed, not only by 
this tribe, but of all the men in the 
world that they are acquainted with ; 
their infamous conduct towards him ; 
their incomparably base and under- hand 
tricks with regard to him, demand that 
Ilay the lash, with all my might, not only 
upon them but upon all who dare to at- 


tempt to keep them in countenance. To 
be sure, Mr. Whittlb has taken ample 
vengeance upon them; he has lashed 
them to some tune : but if Joseph come 
to endeavour to prop them up, the lash 
shall fall upon him too. At the dinner 
in question 44 eloquenter Dick" was the 
chairman. Hume made a speech in 
praise of Mechanics* Institutes, as the 
source of education to the working 
classes; and ascribed the increase of 
crime in the country to the want o£ 
such education, stating at the same time 
what the increase had been at several 
periods which he mentioned up to the 
present time. At the end of a long, s 
bungling, and a very dull story, Mr* 
John 1'iklden rose, and begged leave 
to differ with the honourable gentleman 
with respect to the cause of the increase 
of crime. This Lancastrian philoso- 
pher, who employs between two and 
three thousand people constantly, and 
who has an idea, that the knife and fork 
have more to do than pens and types 
have, with moral honesty, said that he 
ascribed the increase of crime to the 
diminution in the size and the weight of 
the working-people’s dinners ; and then, 
with just as much clearness and unaf- 
fected modesty, as Joseph and Dice 
together had of bubble and of brass, took 
the account of the increase of crime, as 
stated by Hume, and showed how exactly , 
period by period , the increase of crime 
had kept pace with the decrease of the 
working people* swages ! And this he did, 
to the utter confusion of Joseph and Tom, 
amidst rounds of applause, repeated 
again and again. Mr. Field bn drew 
no conclusion himself ; did not say that 
it was a humbug and a cheat, to en- 
deavour to persuade people that they 
could fill their bellies by reading books ; 
he left the meeting to draw the con- 
clusion ; and they did it. 

But this was not all the mortification 
that these heroes were destined to ex- 
perience upon this occasion. One of 
the toasts at the dinner was, 44 Those 
44 who had laboured and suffered in 
44 the cause of reform living or dead,*' 
or words to that effect. In moving the 
toast, mention was mjiule of Muir and 
the other Scotch reformers, who were 
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transported ; Burdht? was mentioned 3 
Major Cartwright, and a great many 
others 5 and all seemed to be right and 
tight and snng ; Dick sat simpering in 
the chair, looking as well as an owl in 
an ivy bush, and, apparently, thrice happy 
he was thus to behold, as he thought, 
his numerous progeny of humbug, 
gathered about him ; when up rose a 
young man of the name of Mandly 
( whom I was sorry 1 could not see be- 
fore I left Manchester), and uttered, 
as I have been informed, words to this 
effect : “ It is very proper, sir, that we 
“ should bear in recollection the exer- 
lt tions and the sacrifices of the 
many excellent persons that have 
“ been named as having been the advo- 
4 ‘ cates of the causeof parliamentary re- 
“ form 3 but, sir, there is oncgentleman, 
“ whose name, it seems to me, ought 
41 not to have been omitted, he having 
4€ laboured in the cause more, and more 
“ successfully, than any other, and to 
“ whom, I at any rate, owe all the politi- 
4< cal knowledge that I possess ; I mean, 

“ Mr. COBBET1” "UissT 

“kiss!” came from the upper end of 
the room, and particularly from Shut- 
tleworth, who hanged down his head 
«... Instantly the room resounded with 
clapping and cheering, thumping upon 
the tabic and thumping upon the floor, 
as an answer to this contemptible little 
hiss! When order was restored, Mr. 
Mandly proceeded, repeated precisely 
what he had said before. The little hiss 
was heard again, and then the room 
appeared as if it would have been 
knocked to pieces with the thumpings, 
the knocking*, the clappings, the cheer- 
ings, in the way of rebuke to the rna- j 
lignant wretches who had dared to hiss 
at the sound of my name. There SAt 
Hume by the side of Dick, stiff as if 
trussed for the spit. Dick’s self, though 
a lump of conceit and insensibility, per- 
fectly matchless, got up, as soon as 
order was restored, and made an 
awkward apology for the hissing; and, 
finally the affair went off with the com- 
mon-place proceedings upon such occa- 
sions. Bwt, Joseph, who is no fool 
like Dick and Shuttle worth, would 
ponder these things well in his mind 3 
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and I am very much mistaken, if Dick 
gets him to Manchester again. 

Nor were Hume’s humiliations to end 
with this. An open-air meeting of the 
working people was held, in order that 
Hume might address them. At this 
meeting, several questions were put to 
him as to the measures to be adopted 
for the relief of the people. By-and- 
by came the question, “ Whether he 
“ would still continue to make the 
“ people pay interest upon the debt 
“ contracted *by the borough monger 
j ** Parliaments ?” To this he answered, 
1 “ When I am prepared to go out on 
j“ the highway to rob, 1 will call to my 
j“ assistance those who are for ceasing 
I “ to pay interest on the debt.” This 
! brought him, accompanied with every 
; mark of disapprobation, the following 
reply: “You know little of the work- 
“ ing people of Lancashire, if you think 
that they believe it to be just, that 
“ they should work all their lives, and 
u their children and children’s children 
“ after them, to pay debts contracted 
“ by insolent boroughmongers to stitie 
u liberty on the continent, and to pre- 
“ \ent parliamentary reform in Eng- 
“ land.” After this, very little was to 
be expected from Joseph ; and he went 
from this meeting, and out ol Man- 
chester, with good reason to repent 
his having come to it to give counte- 
nance to this base crew against me, and 
promising himself, I dare say, that he 
would never attempt to do the like 
again. Upon that charitable presump- 
tion, L hereby proclaim peace with him 3 
i but if ever I see him in friendly con- 
j versation with either of the Potter#*, 
Shuttle worth, Baxter, or Dyer 3 .if 
ever I hear of his being in the same 
! room and sitting down with them 3 or 
of his having any communication or 
correspondence with them, except in an 
official way, 1 will belabour him -with 
as little mercy as a Cornish carrier 
belabours a false and jadish pack-horse. 

1 will make him remember going to 
Manchester to poke his busy nose 
into my affairs 3 I will tot him up, and 
subtract him, and multiply him, and 
divide him itito the bargain. Oh, no ! 

I do not meddle with his election af- 
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fairs, and I will warrant him he shall 
not meddle with mine. 

The malice of these huckstering 
ruffians of Manchester against Mr. 
Whittle is the chief cause of my re- 
sentment against them. This malice, 
however, has, in some measure, pro- 
ceeded from his own faulty forbearance. 
The moment the fellows began to give 
signs of their intentions, I besought him 
to lay on upon them. He was squeam- 
ish wanted “ to wait , to see how 
long they would act.*’ “ 0h ! * said he, 
"do wait to see whether the ill-condi- 
" tioned cui will take a piece out of 
" your leg, before you break his jaws 
" with your stick : be sure not to strike 
" him, till he has actually taken out the 
" piece ; and. then, you know, you will 
" be both howling together.” “ Oh 
" no 1 ” said I, “ that’s not my way : 
" the moment I see his white teeth, I 
" begin to belabour his jaws : you have 
" seen the teeth of these curs long 
" enough, and, therefore, lay on upon 
" them, without any mercy/’ If this 
advice had been followed, Dick Potter 
would never have showed his face at 
Wigan, “ eloquenter ” as he is; and 
Tom Potter would never have gone to 
canvass for the full-pay Tokkens at 
Bolton. However, a man having been 
♦do forbearing, is not to operate in 
defence of his foul and base antago- 
nists; and 1 will take it upon myself to 
say, that these reptiles shall receive a 
suitable quantity of that sort of chastise- 
ment which it becomes man to inflict 
upon animals of nature inferior. 


. With regard to the election at Man- 
chester, I by no means exaggerate 
when I say, that there is every prospect 
of my being returned. Mr. Mark Phil- 
lips has, at last, pledged himself to a 
repeal of the malt, hop, and soap- taxes ; 
and, I believe, an abolition of the tithes ; 
and that will probably carry him. The 
Potter-crew are for Poulett Thom- 
son, and they are accusing Lloyd of 
several things, and endeavouring (very 
likely justly) to cover him with dirt. 
Lloyd’s fellows, on their side, are ac- 
cusing Thomson, of standing pledged 
solemnly to the people of Dover. I ac- 


cuse him of having been recently at 
Greenock beating up for a seat there * 
and that he was there told to go to the 
privy-council and sell his tallow ! The 
Scotchies had too much sense to think 
of good coming to them from being re* 
presented by a lump of blubber. "Tal- 
low-man privy-counsellor,” with the 
finger pointed at him, and coming out 
of a mouth with a sarcastic twist : these 
are what he got in Scotland ; and thi9 
he owed to his insolence in going to 
Manchester to oppose me. 

Mr. Hope, who, perhaps, has as good 
a chance as Lloyd or Thomson, when 
he finds an elector that tells him, that he 
intends to rote for me, asks for their 
other vote, observing, that, with regard 
to Mr. Cobbktt, there may be princi- 
ple to guide them ; but that with regard 
to all the rest there can be no principle 
at all ; and that, therefore, they may as 
well give their other vote to him as to 
any of the rest. 1 shall, for the present, 
conclude this account of the affairs of 
Manchester, with the following hand 
bill, which Lloyd has published against 
Thomson. In this their war 1 wish 
them both success: I wish that Thom- 
son may destroy Lloyd, and Lloyd 
destroy Thomson. 


BROTHER ELECTORS OF MAN- 
CHESTER, I WILL NOT VOTE 
FOR POULETT THOMSON. 

VBec^I^e, — I. Though the French 
refused ic^fcqduce their prohibitory du- 
ties upon ourc^tons, Poulett Thom- 
son has reduced of^Lduties upon*£heir 
wines, A dear boox^^Franee. (j 

II. Though the British colonies im- 
pose no duty upon our cottons, Pou- 
lktt Thomson has nearly doubled 
our duties upon colonial wines. To 
the loss of that colonial market for 
our cottons, where we used to sell above 
two million three hundred thousand 
yards annually. 

III. Though the French lay duties 
on our cottons so exorbitant that we can 
sell them but about eighty thousand 
yards yearly, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese lay their duties on our cot- 
tons so much more favourably, that we 
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can sell them above twenty million of, more cottons and woollens. But Pou- 
yards yearly,— Poulett Thomson has lett Thomson prefers reducing the 
reduced our duties on the wine9 of i duty on the wines of France, and the 
France, and increased our duties on the tobacco of the Americans, though the 
wines of Spain and Portugal. latter levy most of their revenue by 

A great injury to our .market for cotton taxes upon our manufactures, and more- 
in Porfiw^antf Spain. over, are underselling us in coarser 

IV. By this^^^^teiir' of .the wine' cottons, 
duties, PouLfiT^poMSON only put IX. The British East Indies lay no 
money into tl|£|it>ck£ts of the rich, who restrictive duty upon our cottons, and 
drink the hign-prieed French wines, and we sell them above thirty-seven million 
took it out of the pockets of the middle of yards annually ; Poulett Thomson 
classes, who drink the wines of Spain attempted to jpcrease the duties upon 
and Portugal $ and worse, he levied a their raw cotton many hundred per 
tax upon the illness and convalescence cent., and place them on the same f’oot- 
of the poor, whose only medicine of ing as foreign powers, who will not 
that nature was the cheaper wine of the suffer us to sell a yard to their subjects 
colonies. The same measure has im- till we have first paid half its value into 
paired the revenue, and tends to prevent their treasury. 

the repeal of the internal taxes. This is what POULETT THOM- 
'S?. Poulett Thomson having taken SON calls Ficc Trade ! ! ! 

a million from the sinking fund to re- X. The colonial dominions of Great 
duce the revenue, seriously proposed to ! Britain can lay no restrictive duties on 
exhaust that million by giving up nearly ^ our cottons. We compel them to give 
one-half the duties on foreign tobacco, a preference to our manufactures, and 
instead of repealing internal taxes ; pre- w e consent in return to give a prefer- 
ferring the interests of tobacco-planters ! ence to their productions. This is 
in Virginia to the relief and encourage- the colonial system. By these means 
ment of British industry. we sell to these dominions nearly one 

VI. We send yearly to France about hundred million of yards of cotton goods 
eighty thousand yards of cotton ; to the ! yearly. 

Netherlands we used to send thirteen j POULETT THOMSON loves suek 
millions ; and Poulett Thomson is for Free Trade as is drsrribed above , and 

blockading the Dutch coast : and we hates the cAonial system. 

are now to be taxed for cutting-up our The returns are those of 1S26, the 

own trade. latest in iny possession, or that 1 find 

VII. Sweden, Norway, Denm^ifc, and* here. 

Russia, impose such heavy dirties upon is it for the interest of the cotton 
our cotton goods, that we^etfn sell them trade that Poulett Thomson should 
but six hundred thousand yards altoge- represent Manchester ? CIViS. 

ther. The Britist^golonists in Canada 
have no such dirties, and we sell them 


yearly above nine million yards : and 
Poulett Thomson insisted upon doub- 
ling our duties on Canadian wood, and 
reducing those upon the wood of Prus- 
sia, Norway, and Denmark j to the loss 
of the Canadian market for our cottons. 


WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

And, is it really true, that this rotten 
mass, this dunghill of BuuDETT-base- 
ness j is it really true, that this torpid 
mass ; that this most stinking of all the 


VIII. The British West Indies lay no rotten boroughs in the whole kingdom ; 
duties on our cotton goods, and we sell is it really true, that this once public-spi- 
them above twenty-one million of yards rited city, which made corruption tremble 
annually ; if Poulktt Thomson would on her throne, but, which has, by thecrafit 


consent to reduce our duties upon their of Burdktt, and by the cunning of his 
productions, we should get more sugar understrappers, been, for fifteen years 
and coffee from them, and sell them past, an example, or rather a sample, of 
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everything sordid, stupid, and base ; and 
which has, in fact, by its being kept in 
a state of torpor by this crafty old fel- 
low and h£s hirelings, done more mis- 
chief than any twenty rotten boroughs, 
or than any fifty rotten boroughs ; be- 
cause, the nation, accustomed to look 
to it as the leader, has been kept in a 
state of inactivity and silent submission, 
when it ought to have been in resolute 
movement ; is it really possible, that this 
city is roused at last ; and that it ; s re- 
solved not to be made a tool in the hands 
of this crafty old fellow any longer ! 
From what i? taking place in Westmin- 
ster, I should think that this was the 
case. For a long while 1 have looked 
upon this city as so besotted and de- 
graded, as hardly ever worthy to be 
mentioned in any writing or speaking 
of mine. While in Scotland, I met 
with three Scotchmen who had labour- 
ed with me personally, in breaking 
down the aristocracy in Westminster, 
and in bringing in Burdett. They all 
observed, that, as the thing had turned 
out, we had done mischief, at that time, 
instead of good. Oh, how the Scotch do j 
reproach the people of Westminster ! 
fi What ! ” say they, “ pelt him and his J 
u little shuffling colleague with cabbages j 
4< and turnips , in 1830; see them re- 
44 turned members for the city notwith- 
44 standing that; and £hen choose Hon- 
44 house again with the proceeds of his 
44 father's commissionership in his pocket, 
44 and also with the proceeds of his 
41 wife's twenty or thirty years' pension ; 
44 choose him again ! '* Why, there was 
something so monstrous in all this, that 
a man who was not ashamed of being 
an inhabitant of Westminster, would 
hardly be ashamed in being delected in 
the picking of a pocket. 

Now, however, there really does seem 
a prospect of our seeing an end to this 
infamy in Westminster. The state 
of the thing appears to be this : that, 
some few days ago, a body of the elec- 
tors, after meeting and discussing the 
matter, sent a deputation to Hobiiouse, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
he would pledge himself, to do certain 
things, if they should elect him : that 
the little brewer; the little London- 


brewer, BATja-banker, and Whitehall- 
privy-counsellor, upon learning the bu- 
siness of this deputation, stopped them 
*hort, scouted all idea of pledges, and 
strutted about like ajittle feather-legged- 
bantam, seeming^/ta set the whole 
poultry yard at It is said, 

with what truth l W/lgif'T lot (though I 
see it hinted at in the Sferynng Herald 
and the Bloody), that L&dy Juliana 
Hob house, whose pap and baby clothes 
the people paid for, sent out an expres- 
sion of her surprise, that such vulgar 
people , meaning the deputation, should 
thus take up the time of her Right Ho- 
nourable husband. Be this as it may, 
the deputation went away, anything but 
pleased with their reception ; and, when 
they made their report to the electors 
by whom they had been deputed, the 
expressions of indignation against Hob- 
I house appear to have been, in some 
j degree, commensurate with his inso- 
I lence. They now, it appears, proceeded 
| to put that, I believe, honest young 
man, Colonel Evans, in nomination, 
not having as yet determined upon any 
candidate to supplant the 44 old chaise- 
horse," whose jibbings and jadings, and 
prancings and caperings 1 so fully de- 
scribed some little while ago. 

In the meanwhile the toad-eating 
partisans of the brewer-banker-privy- 
counsellor took the alarm ; and, mani- 
festly set on by the old “ chaise-horse 9 " 
began to meet and resolve on their part. 
At the head of these miserable toad-eat- 
ing things there is a man by the name 
of Veaii, who has clapped a 44 De " be- 
fore his name, to cause it to be believed 
that he is of high-blooded Norman de- 
scent. With this tool, of whom I never 
even heard before, and in whose reality I 
can scarcely belie ve,rather supposing that 
it is some fictitious name, resorted to by 
Sir Glory in this hour of his extremity. 
Old Ironsides (whom I once prevented 
from abandoning Glory), Cowhide, 
and another or two, used to be the 
tools of Glory ; used to speak for him, 
lie for him, swear for him, and do any- 
thing that the urgency of the case ap- 
peared to demand ; and, long and long 
after he had abandoned and betrayed 
the cause of reform, these wretched 
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devils used to toast him, as “ Westmin - men ts connected with this matter, I will 
ster's pride and England's glory ! ’’ In preserve with care ; for it was an affair 
no country upon the face of the whole of the very greatest importance to the 
earth, was baseness like this ever wit- whole kingdom. The electors of 
nessed before. Every scoundrel of them Westminster arebringingthequestion 
knew well that he had abandoned and of pledgee to the test ; and that other 
betrayed us in 1817 : every scoundrel of important question, too ; whether a 
them knew that he ,had sent a circular placeman be a person fit to represent so 
over the country, signed by himself, j large a body of electors, and a placeman, 
urging the reformers to come forward too, who has been brought up upon 
in the most vigorous manner, and in the public money, and who has married a 


greatest possible numbers ; that after 
this he skulked away from London, 
until the very day of the meeting of 
Parliament ; and that he then sat silent 
as a post, while the horrible bills were 
run through the house to gag the re- 
formers and cram them into dungeons 
These scoundrels knew these things 
well j they knew, too, that the base 
fellow never attempted to give aid or 
comfort, or even to visit one of his victims 
in the dungeons. These scoundrels knew 
all this, and yet the instinctively base 
ruffians, merely because the fellow had 
twenty thousand acres ot land ; the in- 
stinctively base ruffians still toasted him 
as “ Westminsters pride and England's 
glory r 

However, old Glory seems to be now 
driven up in a corner; like Cantwell, 
in the play, detection upon detection 
seem to pour in upon him ; and I should 
not at all wonder, if we were soon to 
hear him, like his prototype, declaring 
that his only consolation now was “ in 
“ the mansions provided for him in the 
“ kingdom of heaven !” Glory is cun- 
ning, however. He will not be in a 
hurry to change mansions if he can 
avoid it j and 1 wish he may not; for 
political justice demands that he be 
pulled down, down, down ; and down 
he will come, as sure as lie has a head 
upon his shoulders. 

1 shall-not have time to make, in this 
present Register , the remarks which are 
called for by Glory’s reasons against 
pledges. It is a tissue of lying shuffling 
stuff, which, together with the stuff in 
Hothouse's excuses, I will demolish in 
n\y next Register , in an address to the 
electors of Westminster, who are now 
showing themselves worthy of such an 
address. The proceedings and docu- 


woman who has had a pension almost 
the whole of her life. These documents 
! must, therefore, be preserved ; and I 
| shall insert them in the following order : 

■ First, there is an article which is taken 
! from the “ bloody old Times," praying 
j the citizens of Westminster not to 
turn out Bukdett and Hobhouse; and 
this shuffling ; this poor beggarly sup- 
plicating paragraph, while it forebodes 
the fate of Hobuouse and his master, 
is exceedingly well worthy of the at- 
tention of the reader. The “ Bloody ” 
is manifestly afraid of the result ; and, 
therefore, it speaks with great timidity, 
lebt it should, by censuring the people 
of Westminster, lose a part of its 
| stupid customers. It sees that the situa- 
tion of Glory and his man is very tick- 
lish ; it would fain take the other side ; 

, but Glory has voters in Berkshire, 

| and there Justice Jack Walter (for 
!Jack has sworn that he is a Jus- 
tice; is putting himself forth, incre- 
dible as it may seem, as “ a fit and 
“ proper person to be a member of Par - 
“ / lament !" This is the real cause of 
the “ Bloody" taking this maudlin 
mixty-maxiy course ; and this was the 
i cause why the “ Bloody” pitched in 
upon Hume for his opposition to Hob- 
ii ouse at Bath : so that, Justice Jack 
makes this old devil hardly know what 
she is about in this crisis of affairs. Se- 
cond, I shall insert the letters of Glory 
and of Hobby, upon the subject of 
pledges, as 1 find them published in the 
“ Bloody” of the 20. of November. 
Third, an article in the “ Bloody 1 ' of 
the same date, entitled “ Westminster 
Election,” and containing a report of 
the proceedings of a meeting at which 
this De Vicar acted as chairman, and 
at which that d tinder-headed fellow 
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Colonel Jones figured away in a most 
lildfcrous style ; seeming to forget* the 
blows which he got from the cabbages 
and turnips when he appeared on the 
hustings in Covent Garden, as a sup- 
porter of these two heroes, Burdett and 
Hobhouse. Fourth, an article en- 
titled “ Westminster Election/' in 
that heap of silly rubbish, called tho 
Morning Herald , of the 21. of Novem- 
ber, which article closes with a slinging 
letter to the “ old chaise-horse ’ from 
Colonel Evans, the only fault of which 
letter is, its insincerity; for, itis, iin-j 
possible that this man should have any 
respect or regard for a sorry old thing 
like Burdett. After this letter comes 
.in account of a meeting of the elector?, j 
friends of Colonel Evans. If the reader j 
go patiently through all these dneu- \ 
nienfs, lie will clearly see how this mat- ! 
te* stands ; lie will see that the Don and | 
liis man. may, if they like, very soon 
set our. on their journey to do penance j 
in the wilderness of Sierra Morexa. 


[From the Ttme \ of the 20. A To * ember .) 

As the necessary period for the dis- 
solution approaches, election matters 
begin to excite an anxious interest in 
every quarter of Great Britain. There 
are some persons, calling themselves re- 
formers, who seem inclined to estimate 
the merits of “ the bill” by the num- 
ber of new faces which it is likely to 
admit into the House of Commons. 
Our notion is different from this. Un- 
questionably the old borough system 
was the means of shooting into that as- 
sembly a considerable mass of rubbish. 
The creatures who, instead of transact- 
ing any business in the house, were 
mostly asleep upon the back benches, 
or in the recesses, or, if seen about any 
part of the building save Bellamy’s, 
made their appearance only when the 
division bell had rung,, — such animals 
as these, whose sole qualification fir 
seats in the legislature arose out of their 
relationship to the patrons of certain 
family boroughs, did at no time repre- 
sent the people of England, could never 
have commanded the votes of half a 
dozen independent electors thrqughout 


the country, and as they became mem- 
bers of former Parliaments by the re- 
verse of creditable or honest means, 
and exhibited therein neither public vir- 
tues nor intellectual powers fitting men 
for an important national trust, so ought 
they not to be seen or heard of in are- 
formed House of Commons, and in fact 
few such, if any, will be found there. 
Again, the known petty jobbers of the 
old Parliament, — the foxes, ferrets, 
and vermin of the day, who never were 
fairly incorporated with any great section 
of the political world, but hung upon 
the skirts of party like vultures round a 
caravan, watchful for what they could 
f)ic k up — that class of adventurers like- 
wise, being factors for their own selfish 
interests, and not for the people, have 
no business to present themselves before 
ail unfettered constituency. So, with 
men who have all their lives been voting 
for the Minister of the time, and against 
every popular right, privilege, and ad- 
vantage, — men who would vote for a 
corn-law, not for the sake of the agri- 
i cultural body, but for the abstract love 
of its exclusive principle, — who upheld 
' game laws because they were a restraint 
j upon the mass, — and commercial, ma- 
! nufacturing, corporate, borough mono- 
j polies, less for their supposed profit to 
| the few, than for their prohibition 
j against the many,— such men ought to 
he dismissed from every hustings in the 
empire, as instinctive traitors to all po- 
pular trust, and undeserving the suffr- 
ages of their countrymen. 

To any of the above descriptions of 
candidates for public support we are far 
from offering the shadow of assistance ; 
and in respect of all such, it may well be 
said that the Reform Bill will not have 
done its duty if in every instance a 
44 new face" be not substituted for the old* 
But there are other candidates for the 
representation of the people who claim 
far kinder treatment, — men of known 
experience in public affairs, the whole 
course of whose Parliamentary life ex- 
hibits consistent adherence to the prin- 
ciples on which they originally rested, 
and an independent and incorrupt dis- 
charge of their duties. For such valu- 
able senators to be turned adrift, ou^pf 
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mere passion for novelty, or peevish ca- 
price, would be an example of stupid 
ingratitude in their constituents, anti a 
stigma upon the whole representative 
system of this country. Why should 
Sir Francis Bubdktt and Sir John 
Hob bous r be abandoned by any por- 
tion of the electors of Westminster at 
the capricious bidding of a factious and 
arrogant junta ? What upright or ho- 
nourable Englishman will deign hence- 
forth to accept the trust of representa- 
tive from the people, if he finds that all 
the reward he has to look for is reproach 
and thankless dismissal at the last ? The 
rumours which have reached us 9 for as 
yet they are nothing more, of certain 
projected movements by the “ Rump," 
or, to use the significant circumlocution 
of Mr. Burke, “the shame^il parts/* 
of the Westminster constituency, imply 
a degree of impudence and injustice on 
the part of those who threaten them, 
which must render any gentleman capa- 
ble of being an efficient member of Par- 
liament not a little repugnant to under- 
take the office for a city which so treats 
its representatives. 

In the city of London, again, who 
could with greater activity or honesty 
have watched over the interests of their 
electors, or of the kirgdom at large, 
than the Aldermen Venables (whose 
pretensions, though not mentioned yes- 
terday, have been repeatedly and de- 
servedly noticed by us), Wood, and 
Waithman ? These gentlemen have j 
done nothing to forfeit public favour, 
but every thing to secure it. Will Lon- 
don gain anything by setting up such 
Tory tools as Mr. Lyall in their place, 
or in the placc'of anyone of them ? 

Then for Mr. Hume, who seems to 
mistake us for his enemies, we have 
already disclaimed the title and the feel- 
ing. It is'our opinion that if Mr. Hume 
be thrown out for Middlesex, all things 
considered, he will have ample reason 
to reproach the electors with rashness 
and ingratitude* No man who ever sat 
for Middlesex effected more good in his 
office, especially in that most important 
branch of labour which Mr. Hume has 
selected, than the hon. Gentleman. Mr. 
Hume may have committed faults, and 


fallen into errors (which we have often 
noticed, and shall again, when we think 
it right), as regarded other persons and 
other parts of England ; but how or when 
has he failed in his duty to Middlesex ; 
and why should the people of Middlesex 
desert Mr. Hume for such a compelled 
and kiln-dried liberal as Lord Henley ? 
While upon this subject, we must add, 
that we have received a letter from Mr. 
Whittle Harvey, in terms of direct, 
manly, and indignant complaint at the 
treatment which he states himself to 
have experienced from prominent par- 
ties in the present Government. Such 
charges, if made, as they have been, 
and publicly circulated, ought to be 
publicly met. 

After the above remarks were written 
we received an interesting account of 
what occurred last night at a meeting 
of the friends of Sirs Francis Burdktt 
and J. C. Hobhouse, in Westminster. 
Our opinions are confirmed by all that 
passed on that occasion. Why will that 
respectable and estimable officer, Colonel 
Evans, permit himself to be made the 
tool of an unwise (if not worse) petty 
faction, when the certain consequence 
must be to bring contempt or obloquy 
on some sincere reformers, himself 
! amongst them, and the probable conse- 
* quence the smuggled return of a Tory 
j candidate ? How can Colonel Evans 
I bear to stand on the same hustings with 
a man like Sir Francis Burdett, after 
I reading the following expressions of the 
' straightforward Baronet, — “ I would 
rather be turned out with Hobhouse 
than returned with anybody else/' 


Westminster Election. — At a 
meeting of the committee of the elect- 
ors of Westminster, held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on Satur- 
day, Nov. 10, 1832 ; 

Resolved, — That this meeting has 
assembled in the belief that his Majesty 
is about shortly to exercise his consti- 
tutional prerogative of dissolving the 
present and convoking a new Parlia- 
ment. 

That this meeting has witnessed with 
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perfect approbation the conduct of the 
representatives of Westminster, more 
especially in the support given by them 
to his Majesty’s Ministers in the strug- 
gle to obtain a reform in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament 

That this meeting, feeling it incum- 
bent to return men whose past conduct 
gives the surest pledge for the future, 
request permission of Sir Francis Burdett 
and of Sir John Hobhouae again to pro- 
pose them as representatives for the 
city of Westminster. 

That copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be immediately forwarded to Sir 
Francis Burdett and Sir John Hobhouse. 

The committee sit daily at Mo. 43, 
King-street, Covent-garden. 

The following letters, addressed to 
the electors of Westminster, have been 
received in reply : — 

" St. James's place , Nov. 15 . 1832 . 

41 Gentlemen, — The resolutions agreed 
to by a meeting of Westminster electors, 
at the Crown and Anchor, the other 
evening, were duly transmitted to me 
by Mr. De Year. 

44 Gentlemen, — I have no hesitation in 
stating, that I willingly accede to your 
request; that it is highly gratifying to 
me: for, besides the strong claim you 
have upon me for exertion whenever you 
deem it useful, I am proud, and 1 think 
justly, of the connexion which has so 
long subsisted between us, the origin of 
which 1 can never forget. I am parti- 
cularly so on the present occasion, on 
which, as on so many others, your con- 
duct appears to me well worthy the 
consideration of the country at large. 1 
do not now mean to enter upon any of 
those great topics which engross public 
attention, as the doing so would far 
exceed the limits of this address ; I will, 
therefore, confine myself to one of im- 
mediate interest, and with relation to 
which there seems to me to exist, and 
very generally, great error, and in allu- 
sion to which I commence this address. 

tr Gentlemen, — It is the subject of 
pledges, with respect to which a mental 
epidemic seems to prevail, highly in- 
jurious to the public cause j a system of 
self-deception, by which knaves are 


taught to catch fools ; a diseased appe- 
tite in the people to be promise-cram- 
med, accompanied with a fatal belief 
that promises may be relied on, when 
honesty cannot. You, gentlemen, with 
your accustomed judgment and feeling, 
have altogether avoided this folly ; for 
what else but folly can it be called to 
place reliance on sham security ? 

“ Gentlemen, — This pledging system 
appears to me to have in it a quality di- 
rectly the reverse of that which is attri- 
buted to mercy ; — instead of being 
twice blessed, it is twice cursed ; it in- 
jures both him who gives and him who 
takes : in fact, it is playing a game at 
which knaves are sure to win : for who 
are the persons who will be the mo 3 t 
ready to pledge themselves? — will it be 
tiie pru^nt, the conscientious, the can- 
did, thUvell-informed, in a word, the 
trustworthy ? — or will it be the rash, 
the ignorant, the knavish, the reckless, 
the unprincipled.” Is it possible that, 
at this game of pledge-making and 
pledge- taking honest men should not 
lose, — discountenanced ? Can it produce 
evidence of anything except rashness on 
the one side and suspicion on the other? 
But although it can afford no security, 
it is far from being indifferent ; though 
it can do no good, it may and must do 
great harm. It is a false coin that 
ought not to be allowed to pass current 
with the public ; its tendency is not to 
expose or to bind knavery, but to render 
honesty inefficient. Who can doubt 
that a person being pledged detracts 
greatly from his weight and authority ? 
Who can doubt that if he is so sent to a 
deliberating assembly, he will be natu- 
rally and rationally listened to With dis- 
trust, and eyed with suspicion ? Thus 
your champion is sent forth with a stain 
in his escutcheon — a knight without his 
spurs, marked recreant before he enters 
the lists, 

“ There is a story told of the late Lord 
Mansfield, when Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, that he thus retorted 
upon a counsel, who, in a very marked 
and angry tone, told him that he entirely 
differed with him in law and opinion ; 
his Lordship replied, 44 To be sure you 
do, I know that very well : you are paid 
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to do so.” And this, or to this effect, 
will the pledged members sent to the 
next Parliament have probably the mor- 
tification frequently to hear, and the dis- 
advantage to feel, and the difficulty of 
giving a satisfactory reply to. 

“ At the same time, gentlemen, al- 
though I feel so strongly the objections 
to this pledging system, let me not be 
misunderstood. 1 am far from thinking 
that candidates and their supporters, re- 
presentatives and their constituents, 
should not come to a clear understand- 
ing one with another. No mystery 
ought to hang over their intercourse ; 
every one should be ready to given rea- 
son for his faith, and to answer any 
question that may be thought necessary 
for the satisfaction of his constituents. 
Without this free communication and 
candid exposition of sentiSlnts and 
opinion, much misapprehension and dis- 
agreement may take place, instead of 
that confidence and union so necessary 
to give effect to mutual efforts for pub- 
lic advantage. Our connexion, gentle- 
men, has been ever conducted on these 
principles; that it may so continue, and 
continue us united, is my anxious de- 
sire ; and it is this which makes me set 
so high a value on your good opinion, 
and which so much enhances this last 
testimony of your liberal feeling and un- 
abated confidence. 

41 1 remain. Gentlemen, 

44 your most devoted and very 
“ humble servant, 

“ FRANCIS BUltDETT." 


tf Berkeley -square, 15, Nov. J 832. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have again neen ho- 
noured by a proposal to nominate me 
for the representation of your city, and, 
in acceding to that request, I trust 1 
shall do that which will be acceptable 
to the electors of Westminster. 

“ The offer thus made to me has been 
founded, principally upon my 44 support 
of his Majesty’s Ministers” in the 
struggle to obtain a reform in the Com- 
mons 1 House of Parliament ; and I can 
assure you, with perfect truth, that it 
was in order to render that support 
more effectual that [ connected myself 
with those Ministers. Fully aware of 


my own personal unimportance, I 
thought, nevertheless, that ft might be 
of some public service to show that the 
powerful and enlightened constituency 
of Westminster considered the accept- 
ance of office, under such circumstances, 
no cause for suspicion, but a claim for 
increased confidence ; and it will be to 
me a source of unmingled satisfaction 
to the end of my days, that whilst the 
conflict was at its height, and the event 
doubtful, I did not hesitate to give, and. 
what was of infinitely greater conse- 
quence, I enabled you to give, the best 
and most decisive proof of perfect re- 
liance on the good faith and the firm 
resolves of the ministerial reformers. 

“ Gentlemen.' — As your confidence in 
the men has been fully justified, so, 1 
am convinced, will u>ur hope-* from the 
measure prove to have been well founded. 
That a great revolution has been effected 
the e is no doubt, but the experi- 
ment is not so novel, nor the change 
so Midden, as some have been eager 
to contend. The bill has legalised and 
given not only just effect but proper 
limits to that control over the Govern- 
ment which the people of England have 
long claimed as their right, and ha\c 
endeavoured to obtain, with various 
success, and by various means, at dif- 
ferent periods of their history. Reform, 
though the work, as it were, of a day, 
lias, in this country, resulted from the 
experience of ages. It has furnished us 
with new means to develop old maxims. 
It has enabled us to show the value of 
our ancient principles by applying them 
to our modern practice. 

41 Gentlemen, — The same law which 
has laid the foundation of good govern- 
ment entitles, indeed calls on you, to 
watch over and direct the superstructure. 
My thorough conviction is, that the 
great work will not be trusted to un- 
worthy hands, and that the inestimable 
privilege of choosing a free Parliament 
will be duly appreciated and judici- 
ously exercised by a free people. 

44 Those who propose to nominate me 
for your acceptance have been pleased 
to say, that my 4 past conduct gives the 
surest pledge for the future.’ Certainly, 
after our long- continued intercourse, 
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any other pledge would be unsatisfactory The Chairman then read the letter 
to you and degrading to me ; I have, from Sir John C. Hobhouse, acceding 

therefore, only to say, that if you think to the proposal to put him in nomina- 

that security sufficient, I will continue tion. 

to serve you — as I have hitherto endea- Mr. De Vbar then proceeded to state, 
voured to do — zealously, faithfully, and that lie should not have called this spe- 
to the best of my capacity. cial meeting but for a report that Col. 

. remain, Gentlemen, Evans had come forward as a candidate 

1 your very obedient servant, for this city. A deputation of electors 
“ JOHN HOBHOUSE.” had waited on Sir John Hobhouse, who 

received them politely, and told them 

he knew their business, and that he did 
On Monday, 19. November, a meet- not mean to pledge himself at all. “ I 
ing of the electors of Westminster inte- know,'* he said, “ you wish to put CoL 
rested in promoting the return of Sir Evans in nomination ; I shall not pledge 
Francis Burdett and Sir John Cam Hob- myself, and if I did, you would do the 
house, took place at the Crown and | same thing.” “ Then,” observed the de- 
Anclvor Tavern, in the Strand ; Mr putation, “ you will lose your seat for 
Db Year in the chair. Westminster.*' “ I had rather lose my 

The Chairman stated that this was a seat tharyuy character,” was Sir Johns 
special meeting, which he hod been in- j reply : “l have sat as your member 
duced to think necessary, on account of: for fourteen years, and have given you 
certain circumstances which had trails- no cause to be displeased with my con- 
pired since the last meeting. A deputa- duct.” They admitted that they had no 
tion had waited upon Sir Francis Bur- fault to find with it. On his (Mr. De 
dett in consequence of an impression on Year’s) communication with Sir Francis 
the last meeting, that he objected to ; Burdett, the hon Bart, expressed his 
pledges altogether. Sir Francis, how- j surprise. He said he had received a 
evei, had explained that he was not op- ! letter from Colonel Evans; that he 
posed to pledges altogether, but his should write to him in return, and 
opinion was, that persons who had not, should request him (Mr. De Vear) to 
been tried, ought to be pledged. The j take it to the Colonel. He did go along 
Chairman then read the letter of Sir ■ with Mr. Pouncett. The Colonel qui- 
Francis, to which lie had added the fol- 1 vered a good deal whilst reading it, and 
lowing explanatory paragraph : “ At said he had been drawn into the affair ; 
the same time, gentlemen, although 1 that he had been driven into a corner, 
feel so strongly the objections to this! and did not know what to do ; and if he 
pledging-sysiem, let me not be misun- did not come forward, some other per- 
derstood. I am far from thinking that son would. 

candidates and their supporters, repre- The following correspondence was 
sentatives and their constituents, should then read : 
not come to a clear understanding one 

with another. No mystery ought to “ Sunday , 6, W aterloo-place. 

hang over their intercourse; every one \ “My dear Friend, — For some time 

should be ready to give a reason for his past various communications have been 
faith, and to answer any question that made to me by electors of Westminster, 
may be thought necessary for the satis- expressing a desire to bring me forward 
faction of his constituents. Without as a candidate for its representation in 
this free communication and candid ex- 1 the next Parliament. Last night a 
position of sentiments and opinions, meeting was held on this subject, when, 
much misapprehension and disagree- it having been determined to put me in 
ment may take place, instead of that nomination, measures were taken to 
confidence and union so necessary to carry that determination into effect ; and 
give effect to mutual efforts for public I, having acceded to the wishes of the 
advantage.” electors, am now a candidate, without, 
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as I fully understand, being in any way 
opposed to you. 1 hasten to communi- 
cate this to you, and remain most truly, 
“ Yours, 

“ De L. EVANS/* 

« To Sir F. Burden, Bart., M. P." 


" Dear De Vcar, — I herewith send 
you a letter I have received from Col. 
Evans, which grieves me much ; but hi 
all events, the VVestminster electors 
ought to be aware of it. I therefore en- 
close it to you, with my answer to it. 
This I owe both to Hobhouse and the 
electors of VVestminster. So, after read- 
ing it, have the goodness to forward 
my answer to him. 1 remain, 
u Yours sincerely, 

“ F. BURDETT.” 

«■ AW. 19.'* # 

u Dear Evans, — I was so astonished 
at the receipt of your letter last night, 
announcing to me your acquiescence in 
a plan for turning Hobhouse out of 
Westminster — you may imagine my 
surprise, when I tell you that, when 
the subject was mentioned to me a day 
or two back, 1 at once said I was confi- 
dent there could be no truth in it — that 
I was certain you would be no party to 
it. I cannot, therefore, without diffi- 
culty express to you the regret I expe- 
rience in hearing the report confirmed 
by yourself ; nor can l conceive how any 
body can have persuaded you to allow 
yourself to be put forward on such an 
occasion. 1 am at a loss to guess what 
public grounds can be advanced in fa- 
vour of such a proposition, or what pub- 
lic advantage can be derived from it, 
though it is easy to see that much and 
various disadvantages to the public may. 
Excuse my speaking freely ; for, as you 
have writen to me to make known to 
me the project, with an appearance that 
there is no intention of offering me 
any opposition, it is necessary I should. 
1 therefore say, without any hesitation, 
that were you to succeed in turning out 
Hobhonse, after 14 years’ honest, able, 
arduous, and effective service, it would 
tend much to bring public estimation 
into contempt ; and that as we stand 


entirely on the same ground, and pro- 
fess the same principles, and have ever 
acted so cordially and disinterestedly 
together, I should much prefer — pardon 
my sincerity — to be turned out with 
him than returned with anybody else. 
I omit a word which might by possibi- 
lity be considered offensive. 

“ I remain yours sincerely, 

“ FRANCIS BURDETT/’ 

“ November , 19." 

The Chairman added, that Colonel 
Evans observed he did not understand 
whut the latter part of the letter meant. 
He (Mr. De Vear) stated that the plain 
meaning was, that Sir Francis would 
rather be turned out with Sir John 
Hobhouse than serve with Colonel 
Evans. lie thought the Colonel ap- 
peared chagrined. 

Mr. Pouxcett confirmed the state- 
ment of the chairman, except that he 
thought the words Colonel Evans made 
use of were, “ I am in a predicament, 
and do not know how to act.’* The 
Colonel said that the electors of West- 
minster ought not to have a person in 
office as their representative, and it was 
on that ground lie had came forward ; 
it was not opposing himself to Sir John 
Hobhouse. He (Mr. Pouncett) re- 
gretted that Colonel Evan3 should, on 
such a ground, undertake to promote the 
j cause of the opponents of reform. On 
former occasions they had known their 
opponents ; now they were opposed by 
friends with whom they had taken 
counsel together. He lamented that a 
man of whom he had so high an opi- 
nion should suffer himself to he made 
the tool of others $ for in a dissension of 
this kind there was great danger of a 
Tory candidate being set up, and slip- 
ping in. He did not know how Colonel 
Evans and his party could screen them- 
selves from the scorn with which the 
public would visit them if this should 
happen. 

Mr. Thurston said that Sir John 
Hobhouse felt that, as a Minister, he 
stood, in a particular position as to 
pledges. In the case of Somerville the 
country was indebted to Sir John, who 
had declared that if that case was not 
investigated he would resign. 
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The Chairman bore testimony to the 
anxiety of Sir John to do .away with 
flogging, ^and confirmed the statement 
respecting Somerville. Sir John had 
declared to Lord A1 thorp, that unless 
that case was investigated in a manner 
satisfactory to the public, he would give 
up his situation. Lord Althorp replied 
that he would break up the Administra- 
tion. He went to Lord Grey, and Lord 
Grey went to the King, who readily 
granted the investigation. 

Mr. Brown suggested that a deputa- 
tion should go to Colonel Evans, and 
reason with him, and put it to his pa- 
triotic feelings, whether he would risk 
the interests of the country — for other 
places might imitate Westminster — by 
acting on the persuasion that there was 
any probability of his success. The only 
possible chance he had was that of ar- 
riving at the contempt of the whole 
kingdom. He knew as a fact that the 
Tories had been looking for the very 
case which had now occurred, and a 
week would not elapse before a Tory 
candidate would be in the field, who, 
as the Reform Bill now worked, so 
many having been disfranchised, would 
have a very great chance of being re- 
turned. 

An elector said that many of the men 
of Westminster had been deceived with 
respect to Sir John Hobhouse’s senti- 
ments. Pledges were not necessary 
from a man so well known. 

Mr. Walker stated, that without 
any intention of acting as a spy, he had 
been present at a very respectable meet- 
ing at the Salopian Coffee-house that 
very evening, at which it had been an- 
nounced that a deputation had waited 
on Sir John Hobhouse, to whom they 
had propounded four propositions, which 
Sir John said he could not comply with. 
Resolutions were then passed to put 
Colonel Evans in nomination. There 
was a phalanx dissatisfied with Sir 
John Hobhouse. A portion of the pro- 
positions offered to him were based upon 
his own former declaration. The only 
part of them he could agree to was 
that which pledged him to support the 
* taking off the assessed taxes. But 
although he could not propose the 


taking them off, he ought, as a consis- 
tent reformer, and in compliance with 
his own declaration of 1822, that he 
would vote for taking off those taxes, 
to support such a motion. He should 
not probably vote for Sir John Hob* 
house, nor for Colonel Evans ; but 
though he thought Sir John Hobhouse's 
conduct was not such as to entitle him 
to the support of the electors of West- 
minster, it was unwise to put up three 
candidates, and allow a Tory candidate 
to come in, perhaps even to eject Sir 
Francis Burdett himself. 

Mr. Brown observed that Sir John 
Hobhouse had formerly declared that 
the assessed tuxes were a most onerous 
burden on the industrious classes, and 
although he did not expect from him a 
distinct pledge for the removal of this 
burden, he did expect 9uch an expla- 
nation from Sir John as should elicit 
his opinions, and a declaration that 
he would do all he possibly could to 
remove it. 

Colonel Jones said, that as an old 
friend of Westminster, and having been 
instrumental in bringing in Sir John 
Hobhouse, when there was an endeavour 
to check the growing spirit of liberty, he 
thought himself bound to come here, 
and offer his services again. Every 
representative should be careful not to 
lend himself to the personal views and 
passions of men, but should keep in 
sight the principles of reform, and the 
great benefits to accrue from the mea- 
sure with which the present Minister* 
had blessed the country. (Applause.) 
The people ought not to become un- 
grateful because men did not exactly 
correspond to their individual pleasure 
and opinion, and turn their backs on 
men who bad done more for the coun- 
try than any Ministers since administra- 
tions had ever been formed. He (Col. 
Jones) had been one of those who had 
advised Sir John Hobhouse to accept 
office, which he accepted with no in- 
terested object, but solely to carry the 
great measure of reform. (Applause.) 
By lending themselves to the improper 
passions which were afloat in the metro- 
polis, they would be losing sight of the 
country, and of the great question which 
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ought to guide all reformers, to support 
the present Ministers, Who should be 
tried, and if they failed in their duty, 
then, and not till then, it was the duty of 
reformers to oppose them. But would 
the men of Westminster, after returning 
Sir John HobhouSe when he became a 
Minister, desert him because he, as a 
Minister, could not do what he could 
do as a mere member of Parliament ? 
He (Colonel Jones) was an enemy to 
pledges, because, taking a pledge of a 
man was to say he was not to be trusted. 
He believed the opposition originated in I 
a little cabal, composed of a set who 
believed all wisdom centred in them- 
selves 5 some of whom were actuated 
by good motives ; others were mischiev- 
ous and wicked. There were certain 
insects in this town who were only of- 
fensive by the stench they created. He 
knew an individual, who had been once 
a reformer, and became a renegado, and 
who was now anxious to get aTory in for 
Westminster, and had urged Sir Robert 
Peel to stand, but he had too much good 
sense to make the trial. (A laugh.) 

A resolution was, after some discus- 
sion, agreed to, appointing a deputation 
to wait upon Colonel Evans. 

(From the Morning Herald , 2l». November.) 

A meeting of the electors of West- 
minster in the interest of Colonel Evans, 
was held on Monday evening at the 
Salopian Coffee-house, C haring-cross, to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
putting in nomination a gentleman of 
truly independent principles, for the 
representation of the city and liberty of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Pkout, having been unanimously 
called to the chair, briefly explained the 
object of the meeting. 

Mr. Detrosier then read the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were passed at a 
preliminary meeting of the electors held 
on Saturday evening last. 

Mr. Michik then read the report of a 
deputation which had waited upon Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse yesterday, at Rich- j 
mond, viz : Mr. Thomas Michie, Mr. 
George Moore, and Mr. Thomas Milner. 
These gentlemen informed Sir John 


| Cam Hobhouse that they were a depu- 
tation of Westminster electors, commis- 
sioned to ask him answers to the four 
following questions, which Vere then 
proposed to him by Mr. Mitchie. 

1 . As you, Sir John, have maintained 
the propriety of voting by ballot, will 
you move for or support a motion to 
accomplish that purpose ? 

2 . As you, in 1822, made a motion 
for the repeal of the assessed taxes, will 
you repeat that motion } 

3. As you were returned to Parlia- 
, nient to procure short Parliaments, will 
you move for or support a motion for 
the repeal of the Septennial Act ? 

4. As you have advocated the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge, will you 
move for or support a motion to repeal 
the stamp-tax on newspapers and ex- 
cise duty on paper ? 

The report stated that, when Mr. 
Michie was about to read the second 
question, Sir John stopped him, observ- 
ing, “ You may save yourselves any 
" further trouble ; I will give no pledges 
tl whatever $ ” and on its being request- 
ed that Sir John would hear the whole 
of the questions, he objected, saying, 
amongst other things of a similar ten- 
dency, that “ he had been the represen- 
“ tative for Westminster for twelve 
“ years, and if the people of Westmin- 
“ ster were dissatisfied, they had better 
“ look out for another to represent 
“ them ; he never met any subject with 
“ more perfect indifference in the whole 
“ course of his life.” The questions 
were put to Sir John three several times, 
each of which times Sir John refused to 
pledge himself. 

The reading of the report excited a 
great deal of indignation among the 
gentlemen present. 

Mr. Michie then addressed the meet- 
ing, stating his reasons for suspecting 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, who, he doubted, 
was no longer the free, unshackled man, 
who had formerly been their represen- 
tative. Mr. M. then commented on the 
evils accumulated in this country by 
Whig Ministers, beginning with that 
great source of all misfortunes, the 
national debt, commenced under the 
“ glorious deliverer/' William and his 
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consort, and concocted by the trading MR EAGLE AT BOLTON. 
Bishop of Salisbury, Gilbert Burnet. 

After soipe further con vermilion Dr. I have great pleasure in sending forth, 
Wadb moved that the resolutions passed through the Register , a speech delivered 
on Saturday should be now confirmed. | by Mr. Eagle at Bolton, on quitting that 
It was suggested that this motion 1 piace $ and what heightens my pleasure, 
should for the present be withdrawn. 1 is, that l take the report from a penny 

Mr. Aft be r then moved. “That the Magazine that the good fellows of 
decided manner in which Sir John Cam Bolton have set up of themselves and for 
Hohhouse has refused to pledge him- themselves, they having, as yet, no 
self to carry into effect the spirit of the press but one that Torrens has already 
Reform Bill, entails upon us the neces- contrived to cluck under his own wing, 
sity of calling upon a gentleman of That's the way: if they will have edu- 
character and independence who will cation, let us give them enough of it. 
give that pledge.” I’ll warrant the corrupt hirelings and 

Seconded by Mr. Michie, and carried the base hirers, that we shall beatthem 
unanimously. j at this work if we do but get fair play, 

On the motion of Dr. Wade, it was and it is odd if we do not give ourselves 
then resolved that Col. Evans should be { this by means of our own Parliament, 
inviteu to come in. i In short, the THING is now well beset. 

Colonel Evan*;, on entering, was re- 'and the hypocrites who hwpe that there 
ceived with great applause. The fol- , is still something left that is worth their 
lowing questions were then put to struggling for, seem to be peiplexed or 
him : j defeated at every turn. I see there is, 

1. Will you originate or support a in the Edinburgh Rrvieiv, a tremulous 

motion for the vote by ballot 9 j article on the “ workings of the bill j” 

2. Will you originate or support a , (egad ! it will, as little Lord John said 

vote for the repeal of the window and in his play, “ work the THING most 
houre tax r | strangely P ) and, in this article, I see a 

3 . Will jou originate or support the sneaking compliment to the Great 

repeal of the Septennial Act r ( aptain ; a most loving leer at the 

4 Will urn originate or support the sword. Ah ! ’tis too late for any such 
abolition of the taxes on knowledge and ! cajolery as that. The strength of the 


the excise duties on paper? 


| Whigs, is, an honest determination to 


5 . Will you support or originate a ! go through with a thorough reform in 


motion for the extension of the scot-and- 
lot suffrages ? 


church and state 3 but, alas! they have 
no such honesty, no such determi- 


Colonel Evans then addressed the nation - 9 the strength of the Tories 
meeting, and answered the questions in is the Great Captain and his army. 


the affirmative. 


and therefore this leer at the sworn. 


The gallant Colonel was received with I But if the two factions were now to 


the greatest approbation. 


jelub their testers and defy the nation, 


A resolution was then unanimously the whole thing would be over in a 
carried of support to Colonel Evans [ week : a short resolution to pay no 
Thanks were voted to the chairman ; taxes, or a little placard “ to stop the 
and a committee was appointed in sup- Duke, go for gold,” blows the whole 
port of Colonel Evans, to sit every even- 1 thing into air at once. However, let 
ing at seven, at the Salopian Coffee- j the people be firm and spirited through 
house. I the coming election ; let them reject all 

The meeting ther broke up, it being J placemen and pensioners ; let them look 
previously resolved to call a public ; twice before they take a iairyer , and 
meeting in support of Colonel Evans, ten times before they take & colonel or 
to be held on Thursday the 22d, at the a captain ; let them question, catechize, 
Crown and Anchor, at seven. sift, and bolt, the man who wants their 

votes, and then let them instruct him as 
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to tbeir wishes, and, pledge him to the 
means of obtaining them ; let this be 
done, and I warrant we shall have no 
more leering after the sword, and we 
shall not require the nice little pithy 
“ resolutions" on placards. Let the 
people do their duty, and we shall come 
up to the monster in the proper form 
and with the proper weapons ; we shall 
come to “ close quarters’* with it, not 
as Lord Milton did with us in IS IT, 
but in real English battle array. 

BOLTON ELECTION. 

On Thursday, the 28th ultimo, Mr. Eaglb 
made his appearance before the electors and 
inhabitants, lor the fourth time, at the Falcon 
Inn, and addressed them in nearly the follow- 
ing words: — Friends and fellow-countrymen, 
electors and inhabitants of Bolton, I appear 
once more before you, for the purpose ot ad- 
dressing to you a few observations, in order 
to enable you to determine whether 1 am or 
am not a fit and proper person to represent 
the town of Bolton in the reformed Parliament. 
I have in my former addresses so often, and i 
trust, so distinctly, stated to you the great 
leading measures which I think essential to 
the salvation of the country, that it will not, I 
think, be necessary to repeat them on this 
occasion. 1 must, however, again call your 
attention to the objection which has been so 
vehemently urged against me by the partisans 
of the Whig faction, namely, that my being 
put in nomination as a candidate, will divide 
the reformers who were previously in the field, 
and ensure the reiurn of the Tory candidate. 
As to the charge of dividing the reformers, 
my answer is, that my coming here could not, 
by any possibility, produce that effect; and for 
this plain reason, because, as 1 shall presently 
convince you, there were not any reformers in 
the field to be divided. There were at my 
coming down, three candidates in the field, 
that is to say, one Tory, one Whig, and Mr. 
Yates. Of the last gentleman 1 shall take the 
liberty of saying that J believe he will prove a 
sincere reformer. With respect to the Tory 
and Whig candidates, the Tories make not 
only no preteutions to the character of re- 
formers, but declare themselves the uncom- 
promising enemies of reform. As to the Whig 
candidates who have presented themselves to 
the electors in all parts of the kingdom, under 
the mask of reformers, i shall repeat what 1 
have often declared to you in my former ad- 
dresses, that whatever professions may be made 
by a Wins candidate, it is utterly impossible 
for auy Whig to be a real radical reformer. 
(Cheers., 1 theu brought forward many rea- 
sons in s ,4>ort of this assertion, and they 
-were such as could not, in my opinion, fail to 
carry conviction to the mind of any rational 
man ; aud before 1 conclude what 1 am now 


going to tty to you, I shall lay before you some 
additional facts and arguments, to show that, 
in this respect, I have done the Whigs no in- 
justice. My doctrine is, that tfyere is no 
essential difference in regard to their political 1 
opinions, between the Whigs aud Tories. They 
are equally the enemies of reform and of the 
people. The only distinction between them, 
if distinction it can be called, is that the Tories 
are, as 1 before remarked, the open and avow- 
ed enemies of reform ; but the Whigs profess 
to be reformers, and represent themselves to 
be advocates of economy and retrenchment in 
every department of the public service, and 
friends to the freedom of the press, and to 
civil and religious liberty. These are fine 
words, gentlemen ; but let us look a little 
more narrowly into the pretensions of the 
Whigs, and we shall find that the Whigs and 
Tories differ only in name, and that on all 
questions affectiug the interests of the people, 
they are essentially the same in principle. If 
you ask a Tory whether he will repeal the 
malt-tax, he will at once say “ No/* If you 
put the same question to a Whig, he will at- 
tempt to put you off by loose and shuffling de- 
clarations of economy and retrenchment — 
he will talk of shifting the burden of taxation 
from the poor to the rich ; hut if you pin him 
closely to the point, you will find that he is as 
much averse to repealing the malt-tax, as the 
Tory. (Cheers.) The Tory affects to recoil 
with horror from the hare mention of touching 
the interest of the debt; so does the Whig; 
and he will not fail to call it a breach of the 
national faith, and an act of spoliation and 
robbery : and you will find him the same in 
every case in which you attempt to obtain 
from him a promise to support any specific 
measure for removing abuses, and relieving 
the distresses of the country. The cry of di- 
viding reformers has been raised by the Whigs 
in every place where a radical reformer has 
been brought forward by the people. As to the 
pretence that myjnomination will be the means 
of bringing in a Tory candidate, I have no 
hesitation in saying that 1 have seen and heard 
enough to convince me that it is quite impos- 
sible for a Tory to he returned as one of the 
members for Bolton. And here 1 will take 
the opportunity of remarking that there ap- 
pears to have been some misunderstanding iu 
regard to what fell from Mr. Grundy on this 
subject, at the meeting ou Monday last. On 
that occasion, Mr. Grundy took the liberty to 
offer some observations to the meeting relative 
to the persons whom they ought to cho>>se for 
their representatives ; and on contrasting the 
pretentious of the Whig and Tory candidates, 
he made use of some expressions the effect of 
which was, that if the electors were hound to 
choose either a Whig or a Tory, the Tory was 
the least of the two evils. But you will recol- 
lect that Mr. Grundy followtd up his observa- 
tions by telling the meeting that they were not 
driven to the alternative, as there were two 
radical reformers in the field, namely, Mr. 
Yates and the humble individual who is uovr 
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addressing you. As to the charge of preferring 
a Tory candidate, I now tell you, as I have 
told you before, that I detest both factions ; 
and that in my opinion, no man who calls 
himself a radical reformer can vote for either 
a Whig ora Tory, without being guilty of a 
gross and traitorous dereliction of principle. 
But it has even been said, that 1 have 
come down here for the express purpose 
of indirectly supporting the Tory candi- 
date. Gentlemen, 1 repel this charge with 
indignation and contempt. My political life, 
which is known to the public, is without 
stain or reproach. My situation in life, and 
my political principles, which are well 
known to all the principal reformers in 
the* kingdom, are a complete answer to so 
atrocious a calumny, and are, 1 trust, suffi- 
cient to rescue me from the foul imputation 
of coming here to act the part of a hireling 
mountebank and impostor. (Loud cheering.) 
The real truth, gentlemen, is, that the Whigs 
are not afraid that the Tory candidate will 
succeed. The danger which they apprehend 
is the success of a radical reformer. (Cheers.) 

1 shall now proceed to give you a few more 
specimens of the sincerity of the professions 
of Whig reformers, as they style themselves, 
and more especially as regards economy and 
retrenchment. Economy and retrenchment, 
according to my interpretation of the words, 
mean a reduction of the taxes from fifty mil- 
lions to about twelve millions, to which sum, 
and perhaps lower, 1 think it is absolutely 
necessary they should be reduced. And here 
I must take the liberty of remarking on the 
absurd notion which 1 have beeu informed is 
entertaiuecl by some tradesmen in Holton, 
that they would derive no benefit from the 
taking off of the taxes. But let me ask them 
whether it be not a well-known fact, that the 
taxes which are levied from the hard earnings 
of the workiug classes of Bolton, and at pre- 
sent spent by the tax-eaters in Loudon, 
Brighton, and other watering places, on the 
continent— let me ask the tradesmen of Bol- 
ton whether it would not be better for them if 
the taxes of which 1 am speaking, and which 
amount to more than half the earnings of the 
working inhabitants of Bolton, were left iu 
their pockets to be spent, as they usually 
would be, amongst the tradesmen of Bolton, 
instead of being carried away and spent by 
tax-eaters in other places ? Will any trades- 
man of Bolton, in defiance of this fact, pretend 
that he would not be benefited by a reduction 
of the taxes? (Cheers.) But some of the 
Whigs will tell you that they will shift the 
taxes from the poor to the rich, by levying 
them ou what t.tiey call fixed property ; but, 
gentlemen, 1 ain, from loug consideration, 
well convinced that it i<* impossible to devise 
any tax which the rich would not contrive to 
shift from their own shoulders to those of the 
poor, and which, indeed, would not of itself 
ultimately fall upon the poor. But let us 
consider the justice of the plan : the Whigs 
would tax houses and lauds, which have been 


depreciated to half their former value by the 
operation of Peel's bill, in order to preserve 
the funds, which have been raised to double 
their original amount by that impolitic and 
unjust alteration iu the currency. Besides, 
the funds are taxes, in which there can be no 
property ; and therefore these Whig projectors 
propose to sacrifice houses and lauds, which 
arc legitimate property, iu order to preserve 
the funds, which are not property. Another, 
aud the grand remedy proposed by the Whig 
statesmen, is education ; aud 1 believe various 
schemes will be proposed iu the next Parlia- 
ment for educating the children of the poor at 
the public expeuse. But to say nothing of the 
absurdity of educating children with money 
drawn in the shape of taxes from the pockets 
of the parents, 1 will ask whether you would 
not prefer keeping the money and educating 
your children yourselves, to having them 
educated in the way of charity at the public 
expense ? (Cries of «« Yes, yes.'*) But as to 
the pretence of alleviating your distresses by 
education, i, gentlemen, have had a good 
education, but 1 am not one of those who 
believe that education would make starvation 
pleasant ; and if 1 were reduced to the state 
of destitution which 1 have wituessed in the 
dwellings of the weavers in Bolton, I am sure 
that 1 should avail myself of all the means 
which God and uature had placed within my 
reach, to rescue me from such a state of suf- 
fering. (Loud cheering.) But to return to 
Whig ecouomy and retrenchment. I have 
already shown that the Whig Ministry have, 
by their organ, Lord Althorp, directly and 
explicitly declared that they will not touch 
one iarthing of the pension list. They have 
also, in discussing the speaker's pension, 
indirectly declared that they intend to pre- 
serve the sinecures. They have refused to 
diminish the diplomatic expenditure, which 
amounts, 1 believe, to about 235,000/. annu- 
ally, whereas the whole cost of the American 
diplomacy dues not exceed 8,000/. per annum. 
The American ambassadors are moreover 
statesmen and men of business, whereas ours 
are principally empty-headed scions and de- 
pendents of the aristocracy, who possess nu 
other merit than that of expending the spoils 
of your labour in the luxuries and dissipation 
of^oreigu courts. Then there is the 100,000/. 
per annum granted to the wife of our chief 
magistral e— 1 mean the Queen, the German 
Queen — and which will iu all probability be 
some time hence carried over to Germany, 
that is, if the people of England will suffer it. 
Then, agaiu, there is the 10,000/. per annum 
lately grauted to teach our future chief magis- 
trate, the Princess Victoria, the regal accom- 
plishments of music and dancing. What, too, 
has become of Prince Leopold or the Kiugof 
the Belgians' allowance ? Where is the trust- 
deed by which he proposed to relinquish it, 
with some trifling exceptions, for the benefit 
of the people of England ? 1 will now lay 

before you a few more instances of the sin- 
cerity of the professions of the members of the 
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Whig 1 administration, and their ardent love of gentlemen, if these high-minded persons have 
economy aud retrenchment. You may per* not been ashamed to receive instructions from 
haps recollect Sir James Graham's very able the Miuister, is it likely that 1 should consider 
exposure of the numbers of places aud pen- myself degraded by receiving instructions from 
sions enjoyed by privy-counsellors. Sir James, the people? (Loud cheering.)* This high- 
who was then in opposition, proved, by indis- minded aristocracy are proud of being called 
putable documents, that there were lid privy- servants of the Crown; shall 1 then be ashamed 
counsellors, who annually received, in respect of being called the servant of -those to whom 
of places and pensions, no less than 650,000/., their master is hut a servant, namely, the 
of which 86‘,10d/. was received by sinecurists. people ? They are at best but the servants of 
Sir James Graham is now one of the Ministers, a servant. (Loud cheering.) They are proud 
and it might have been reasonably expected to obey the commands of their master “ gra- 
that one of his first acts after coming into ( ciouslv expressed;" I, too, may then be 
power would have been to put an end to the allowed to feel proud to obey the commands 
abuses of which he had so loudly complained of my masters “ moat graciously expressed," 
when nut of office. It is, however, well known as there is no doubt they will be. (Loud aud 
that Sir James Graham has never since opened vehement cheering.) But then it is said that 
his lips on the subject; and there he is, form- pledges will prevent a member from discussing 
ing one of the very privy-council placemen, and considering the measures which will be 
and receiving his shaie of the very sum of brought before the reformed Parliament. Now 
650,000/, the receivers of which he had held 1 must confess that the argument is of no 
up to public obloquy. But this is not all. It weight with me. I am not one of those who 
is a fact which cannot be denied, that Sir are disposed to waste a whole session in dis- 
James Graham owes all his political conse- cussing aud debating on subjects which I have 
qnence, and his office of privy- counsellor and been considering for mauy years, aud on 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to the speech to which my mind has been long since fully 
which I have alluded. My Lord Durham made up. My doctrine is, that electors who 
affords another instance of Whig sincerity, have not made up their minds, and are not 
His Lordship, who is Lord Privy Seal, disco- prepared to instruct the members as to the 
vered at his first coming into office that he measures which are essential to the salvation 
bad few or no duties to perform, and he de- of the country, are not lit to exercise the 
dared that be was ashamed to receive the elective franchise. When the assistance of 
salary attached to the office, for doing nothing, the people was wanted to press the Reform 
The Duke of Richmond, too, who is the post- Bill, their political sagacity and intelligence 
master-general, declared that he could not was extolled to the skies ; but now, it seems, 
think of accepting his salary whilst he saw they are to be considered as ignorant as brute 
his poor neighbours at Goodwood labouring beasts of what is necessary to be done to pro- 
under so many privatious. But, gentlemen, teet their rights and interests. (Cheering.) 
incredible as it may seem, the Duke of Rich- Another maxim with me is, that a candidate 
mond aud Sir J. Graham are now in the re- who has not made up his mind as to the par- 
ceipt of the full salaries of their respective ticular measures which are requisite to rescue 
offices. But they acquired a temporary pupu- the country from its present state of misery, 
larity by their self-denying declarations, aud j ruin, and degradation, is not fit to be a mem- 
that, it seems, was all that was intended. The | her of the reformed Parliament ; he ought to 
same observation applies to Lord Althorp’s be sent to school. (Much cheering.) The 
conduct in respect to the Manchester massacre, term delegate is most hateful to the aristo- 
His Lordship at the time (he was then in op- cracy, but there is no other word which so 
position) voted for an inquiry into that horri- aptly expresses the duty and office of a mem- 
ble outrage ; but when an inquiry was again ber of the House of Commons. 1 have re- 
moved for, after he became a Miuister, he was peatedly said that 1 consider a representative 
one of the most strenuous opponents of the as the agent of those who send him to Parlia- 
motion. (Cries of Shame, shame.) A word or ment, and that he is bound to obey the wishes 
two concerning pledges: I have written and o! the majority of his constituents, or resign 
said a good deal in support of the plan of re- Ins seat : but i have not said anyihing re- 
quiring pledges from candidates — specific and specting the mode by which the sense oi toe 
distinct pledges— for a pledge which is not majority ought to be ascertained. My plau 
specific is no pledge at all. The Whig news- is this : — 1 propose to come down to Bolton at 
papers are raving against the pledge system, the end of every session, and give an accouut 
It is said that it deprives a member of his of my parliamentary conduct to a public 
free agency, aud that it is a degradation lor a meeting of the inhabitants, electors and uou- 
man to submit to be sent bound and fettered electors, to be convened for that purpose, aud 
to Parliament. The proud and haughty souls to take the sense of that meeting, by a show 
oi the aristocracy cannot submit to such an of bauds, upon the question whether I shall 
indiguity ! But "has it never happened that continue one of the representatives of Bolton 
these lngh-minuvd personages have attended or not, and to act in conformity with the de- 
in Downiug-street, by hundreds at a time, to termination of that meeting. (Loud and con- 
receive instructions from the Miuister of the turned cheering.) And now, as this is the 
day? Have they never entered the House oi last time 1 shall have the honour of address- 
Commous so fettered ? (Cheers.) Well, then, ing you during my present visit, I wish to 
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state to you the course which I intend to pur- 
*sue at present. I shall leave Bolton without 
making any personal canvass, because 1 think 
that the office of a representative is a very la- 
borious and arduous service, and not a per- 
sonal favour to be solicited, except by those 
who wish to perpetuate the present system of 
public plunder, and expect to obtain a shire 
of the spoil. If you wish to make use of my 
services, you will take the necessary steps for 
securing my return, which your exertions will, 
1 have no doubt, not fail to accomplish ; but, 
remember, that without your exertions, a fa- 
vourable result is not to be expected. 1 now 
leave you, in the confident hope that you will 
execute the solemn trust with which you are 
now invested, in a manner which will prove 
that you know, and are resolved to perform, 
that which is due to the integrity of your- 
selves, your children, and posterity. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The meeting then separated, after giving 
three cheers for Mr. Eagle. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, Nov. 16, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

BARRETT, A., York-street, St. James's-sq., 
wine ’merchant. 

BOURNE, C., Leicester-square, victualler. 
DAVISON, T., Barking, Essex, oilman. 
SHEEN, H., Leicester, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
LORD,R.,Barby,Northamptonshire, maltster. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
BILLOWS, G. B., Poole, ironmonger. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BEEBY, G., Loudon-wall, haberdasher. 
BOWER, G.jun.&M. f Birmingham, to) -makers. 
BURRELL, *S., St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
linen-draper. 

CAFFALL, W. sen., Rickmansworth, Hert- 
fordshire, butcher. 

GRACE, H., Regent- street, printer. 
DITCHFIELD, J., Warrington, Lancashire, 
' victualler. 

GIDF1ELD, J. P., Liverpool, merchant. 
HARRISON, S., and W. Bristow, Old Bromp- 
ton, nurserymen. 

HIGGINS, E., Manchester, draper. 
HOWARD, T., Burnley, Lancashire, tailor. 
JARVIS, W., Peterborough, Northampton- 
shire, victualler. 


I JEFFERYS,T., Hanley, Staffbrdsh., perfumer. 

j K1LSBY, W., Southampton, hotel-keeper. 

LAVER, I., Clapham, tallow-chandler. 

PALM ER,H., Stratford, Essex, timber-mercb. 

PEARCE, J., Museum-street, Bloomsbury^ 
victualler. 

PRICE, G., Portland-place North, Clapham- 
road, bookseller. 

SAUNDERS, J., Corbet's Tay, Essex, school- 
master. 

SLOPER, B, G., Chester, manufacturing 
chemist. 

SMITH, W«, Billingsgate, fishmonger. 


Tuesday, Nov. 20, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

BOW LEY, J. B., Great Dover-street, New- 
ington, furnishing ironmonger. 

BURN, W. S., aud E. L. Salzmann, Angel- 
court, Throginorton-street, merchants. 

BUTLER, W., Little St. Thomas Apostle, 
painter. 

LANDER, J., Derby, cabinet-maker. 


BANKRUPTS. 

BUCKMASTER, W., Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, wine-merchaut. 

CURRIE, D., Regent- street, army-accoutre- 
ment-maker. 

HATCH, B., Susannah- street. East India- 
road, Poplar, builder. 

N O RT H ,T. , Wootton , Bedfordshire, carpenter. 

PARMETER, W., Gosport, Hampshire, ship- 
builder. 

POILE, W., West-end, Northall, Middlesex, 
dealer. 

VV1LDEBOER, A., Crutchedfriars, merchant. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Nov. 19.— 
We had a fair supply of wheat this morning 
from Kent and Essex, but very little from the 
Suffolk coast, as the demand for the northern 
counties still continues, the best runs were 
taken off for shipping to Yorkshire, at an ad- 
vance of 2«. C)d. per qr. on the quotations of 
last Monday. The millers bought but spar- 
ingly, iu consequence of the low price of 
flour, which will not allow them to follow the 
advance on wheat, in proof of which free 
foreign went off but slowly, and only in small 
quantifies, at the terms of this day se'nnight. 

| We continue to be very scantily supplied 
with barley, having only a few vessels fresh in 
i to-day from Suffolk; and, as the maltsters 
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were nearly out of stock, the finest samples of 
bright sold freely at au improvement of Is., 
ami all descriptions of stained were 2s. per qr. 
dearer than last week. 

White peas are full 2s. per qr. higher, owing 
to the increased demand, iu expectation of 
Government contracts for the supply pf the 
navy. 

Oats, were firm at the prices of this day 
se’nnigbt, but not brisk in sale. 

In beans aud other articles no alteration. 


Wheat 

Rye ........ . 

Barley ...... 

fine ... 
Peas, White 
- Boilers 

. Grey . 

Beaus, Small • 

Tick . 

Oats, Potato.. 
— Feed . . 
Flour, per sack 


56s. to 62s. 
33s. t# 35s. 
26s. to 28s. 
35s. to 38s. 
38s. to 40s. 
40s. to 43 s. 
34s. to 36s. 
32s. to 36s. 
30s. to 32s. 
20s. to 21s. 
I6s. to 20s. 
5Us. to —s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48s. per cwt. 

■■ Sides, new ... 50s. to 53s. 

Pork, India, new, ... 127s. Ud. to — s. 

— Mess, new ... 77s. Oil. to — s.perbarl 
Butter, Belfast . • . .84s. to 86s. per cwt. 

Carlow 86s. to 92s. 

— Cork 82s. to 84s. 

— — ■ Limerick ..82s. to 81s. 

— ■ ■■■■ Waterford.. 78s. to 84s. 

-■ - — Dublin^ . ..78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshtfiqy... 54s. to 90s. 

* Gloucester, Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

Gloucester, Single. . . 44s. to 50s. 

■■ — Edam —a. to — s. 

— ; Gouda — s. to — s. 

Hams, Irish 55*^*o66s. 


SMITH FI ELD. — Nov. 19. 

In this day*s market, which was throughout 
moderately well, but not to say largely, or, 
though the average quality of the stock was 
superior to that of this day se’nuight, very 
gaudily supplied, the trade, with each kind of 
prime meat, was somewhat brisk, at fully, 
with the middling and inferior kinds dull, at 
barely Friday's prices. 

Nearly, or quite, three-fourths of the beasts 
were about equal numbers of short-horns, Irish 
aud Welch ruuts, principally steers and heifers, 
chiefly from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and our western districts ; 
the remaining fourth about equal numbers ol 
Hereford and West Highland Scots, princi- 
pally from our midland districts, and Towu's- 
end cows, with a few Staffords, See. 



Full three- fourths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, chiefly of the South Downs cross ; 
the remaining fourth about equal numbers of 
South Downs, Kents, or Kent and Down half- 
breds ; with a few old Leicesters and Lincolus, 
polled aud horned Norfolks, Dorsets, Welch, 
Aberdeeners, &c. 

Beasts, 2,890 ; sheep, 18,200 ; calves, 137 ; 

I pigs, 240. 


MARK-LANE. — Friday, Nov. 23. 

The arrivals this week are again short. The 
prices are rather higher than ou Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

1 percent. 1 | Fri - I 9»t. (Moo. |T(i.*.|W«if. | Th.r. 
Cons.Auu. J I 83}] 83}] 83}] 83 ] 83}j 83} 


M 


41, LONG ACRE. 

ATHEWS’S CHEAP CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


CANDLES. S, d. 

Finest Wax Candles, per lb 1 9 

Palace Wax ditto 1 8 

Wax Pieces ditto I 6; 

Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks.. 1 5 

Old Store Moulds, with wax wicks .... 0 6§ 
Best Store dips ditto 0 5£ 


SOAPS. 

Old Brown Windsor, per lb 1 4 

White and Palm ditto I 0 

Mottled, per 112lbs .. ..70 0 

Best Pale Yellow 64 0 

Good ditto 60 0 


OILS. 

Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial gallon •• 6 0 

Best Pale Seal ditto ...... 3 6 

Common Lamp ditto 3 0 

Starch, Blue, Ac. Ac. 

* Finest Sealing Wax, 4 s. per lb. 

J. M. begs to state that there are no two- 
priced articles kept or sold at his shop. The 
above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
only. Delivered in town, and carefully packed 
for the country. 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johssoifs-conrt : and 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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compelled to endure the botheration, very greatest importance to the people 
the senseless gabble, by which 1 was of Westminster, who are now going to 
half stunned, seemed to me to be a pu- decide, in the most solemn manper,upon> 
nishment, not only too great to be en- A GREAT POLITICAL PRINCIPLE: 
dured in case of necessity, but too great they are now going to exhibit to the 
to be described. It was towards whole kingdom a proof that, the people 
evening, and, therefore, 1 took a plac^ of this kingdom, either are, or are not, 
in the coach for the next morning, and to be duped by fraudulent contrivances, 
off 1 came, with a resolution to have a or to be overawed by impudent aristo- 
few days' respite , at any rate. And here cratic pretension . 

I am, looking out of the window of a in order to convey to you, in the 
farm-house, upon a green common, in- clearest manner that I am capable of 
habited by sensible cows, sheep, and doing it, my account of the state of this 
geese ; and, with the satisfaction to re- struggle, and my opinions with regard 
fleet, that I am five-and- thirty miles to the conduct of the electors, as far as 
distant from the sound, the pious sound, they have hitherto gone, and of what 
of “ God save tke King” and the ought to be their conduct in future, it 
€i Pence Table? by no means excepting will be necessary for me, even before I 
that of the “ Magdalen Hymn? which, proceed to describe to you that which 
however, really haunts me ; and, about took place on Monday the 26., at 
four o’clock this morning, waked up by BuRDETTand Hobhouse's meeting of 
a sort of monotonous sounds, I suddenly elector ; even before I do that, it will 
started up in my bed ; and, from having be necessary for me to give you a suc- 
changed beds so frequently of late, and cinct history of the elections and mem- 
it being dark, scarcely knowing where bers for Westminster, from the time 
I was, I thought that it had been " God that Burdett began to be a member 
save the King’ that had saluted my ear. for that city. This is quite necessary. 
But sitting a little while preparing my- in order that you may see how he has 
self for resignation to my fate, the worked the thing along until the pre- 
sounds from half a dozen voices (respon- sent day : how he has continued to keep 
sive to each othjgf) were renewed, a seat, of which he has been wholly un- 
Oh ! God be prailed, it is the crow- worthy ever since the year 1816 ; and 
ing of cocks !” Down 1 lay again, re- to show you his real motive for now 
lieved from all my alarm ; and here I making it a point, making it a sine qua 
am thus removed from the scene of wow, a neck-or-notking , that Hobhoijse 
noise and of nonsense, to$fcldress you shall be the |f|her member. After I 
upon the important subject of the j have inserted an account of the present 
Westminster Election. proceedings, I will add my observations 

If, my friends’, this coining election,! and state my opinions but first of all, 
affected nobody but the people of WKSTsq it is necessary for me to give you a 
minster, it would not deserve all that plain history of Bukdett’s connexion 
attention which I am desirous that you \\ itli Westminster down to the present 
should pay to it. It would deserve time ; clown to this moment, when that 
great attention undcranycircumstauces, virtuous and spirited people seem bent 
seeing how great the number of elec- upon recovering their lost reputation, 
tors is ; seeing how industrious the far Pray, my friends, look at the motto to 
greater part of them are ; and seeing this Register ; )ou see, that it was fifteen 
the weight which must necessarily years ago when 1 set about the work of 
under all circumstances be attached to demolishing this false pretender’s false 
the example of so great, so populous, Reputation : you sec, that I was well 
and so opulent a city. Under ordinary aware of the time that it would require 
circumstances, this election would, to accomplish the object ; and of the 
therefore, be a matter of great import- great difficulties that I had to encounter, 
ance ; but, under the present peculiar Nevertheless, I then began ; and, now, 
circumstances, it is a matter of the before this struggle be over, every mao 
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of sense ; every man of understanding ; was a little loo bad; and, besides, the 
and of information upon this subject, Duke of Northumberland of that day 
who deserves to remain unchanged , hud six or sevrn seats , which were not 
will be of my opinion, and will act upon things for the Whigs to disregard. They 
that opinion. Events , as I told him therefore made the old sot, Sheridan, 
from the very first; events , as I told give up his hereditary right! Percy 
him, would finally put him to the test ; was elected; but at this time I had 
would finally drag him up to the bar of begun to rouse the electors of West- 
public opinion, at which bar he would minster ; and, in twenty-three letters 
be sure to stand condemned. Those j which I addressed to them in the Re- 
events have come. In one of his quaint | gister, the first letter in the Register of 
and rubbishy addresses, in ISIS, he the 9. of August, 1806, I made them 
said, that he had been for many years clearly see all the villanies of the two 
“ trying to find a public “ Poor political factions ; and, as Lord Grey 
“ man,” said I at the time, “ you will j told to a man who told it me again, I 
€t find one by-and-by.” He found one “ destroyed the character of all public 
round the hustings at Covent-garden, men;" for this is the appellation taken 
in 1830, when he and Hobhouse were to themselves by all those vermin who 
returned “ without any opposition," but plunder us. Certainly, 1 did destroy * 
with being pelted off the hustings with their power to rob us any longer, with- 
cabbages and turnips ; and he ‘‘found out the robbery being perceived. Percy 
a public * again, even on Ins old dung- 1 was elected , but amidst the hisses of the 
hill, the (Jiown and Anchor in the people of Westminster; and, for my 
Strand, on Monday last, the 26. instant, part, I know of no disgrace to surpass 
a full account of the proceedings of what he had to endure at his chairing , 
which day I shall insert, after having except, perhaps, the disgrace endured 
given the history of which I have by Burdett and Hobhouse, at the 
spoken above ; and which history 1 now cabbage and turnip election of 1830. 
proceed t*» give. The Parliament had not the advantage 

Until the \ear 1806 an election for of listening to the SoLON-like sugges- 
W ESi minster had been, for many years, 1 tions of Percy, nr it was dissolved, 
a mere boroughnionger farce. The two almost immediately after his election ; 
factions had agreed together, each to \ and then there was another election to 
put in its man. Fox was the man of, take place. 

the Whig faction, and an Admiral Gar- | At this election, which, as I said 
diner, who became qgj|Jrish peer, and before, tb& place early in the month 
was called Lord Ga tf diner, had been , of November, 1806, Percy was not a 
the man of the Tories. The l'arlia- candidate. The indignation of the 
ment was dissolved when it was about people had been raised so high against 
three years old, soon after the Whigs iiim at the former election, lie had so 
carne into office, late in October, 1806. narrowly escaped an overwhelming 
They wanted a Parliament of their own, j show er of mud and addled eggs at his 
and therefore they got rid of Adding- ! chairing, when de la matiere fecale 
ton’s Parliament, which had been trans- j actually, in one instance, saluted his 
ferred to Pitt, and had one chosen for lordly dress; Percy had had such a 
themselves, early ir. November, 1806. j foretaste of that which was to come. 
But there had just been an election for 1 and had seen such preparations making 
Westminster, on account of the death for another bout , that lie very piudently 
of Fox. Upon which occasion the Whigs declined being a c indidate; and the 
put up Lord Percy, the present great two factions came to an agreement, the 
ambassador and lord-lieutenant, Duke Whigs to put up Sheridan, and the 
of Northumberland. That base fellow, Tories to put up Admiral Sir Samuel 
Sheridan, put himself up as the lineal j Hood. The electors were roused by 
political descendant of Fox ; but his j this time to a sense of the indignity 
party seemed to have thought that that I offered them by these two factions, .and 

1 K2 
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* large body of them proposed to bring 
forward Mr. Paull, who was a Scotch- 
man, who had been in India, who had 
been in Parliament during two sessions, 
who had brought articles of charge 
against the elder Wellesley for his 
conduct while Governor-General of 
India, who was a little man in point of 
height and size, who talked pretty well, 
who wrote better than one- half of the 
six hundred and fifty-eight, who was 
perfectly honest and disinterested, and 
who was brave to the back-bone, and 
persevering beyond any man that 1 1 
have ever known in my life. The 
Whigs had all along been deceiving 
this Mr. Paull, as they always have 
done every one else who has trusted in 
them. They, bv leading him to believe 
that they would support his charges 
against old Wellesley, induced him 
to go on with the charges until they 
themselves got into power , and than they 
turned against him , and set all then- 
whispering myrmidons to work to spread 
about that he had been a tailor, and that 
he was only accusing Lord Wklleslly 
in order to get some money from him. 
I became acquainted with Mr. Paull, 
from his having been introduced to me 
by Mr. Windham^wIio strongly urged 
me to render him any assistance in my 
power in his undertaking against Wel- 
lesley ; and I can truly say, that a 
more disinterested and honourable man 
I never knew in my life. 

At this election, therefore, Mr. Paull 
Was fixed upon for us to put forward, in 
order to break up the infamous combi- 
nation of these two factions, and to 
rescue Westminster from the disgrace 
of submitting to them any longer. This 
was my work : it was my own project : 

I paved the way to it by my addresses 
to the people of Westminster : I was 
the proposer of it in the meetings that 
were held upon the occasion; and Bur- 
dett had no more to do in the deliver- 
ance of Wkstjiinster from the joint 
hands of the boroughmongers, than lie 
bad to do with making the great crops 
of«apples this last autumn j and we shall 
see, presently, what an infamous part 
be acted, in order to get in for West- 
KiNsrax himself, and to keep out this 


brave little Scotchman. This is amongst 
the most shameful acts of his life. He 
talk of foul play on the part pf Colonel 
Evans ! we shall see, by-and-by, what 
his play was with regard to Mr. Patjll. 
However, observe, 1 am anticipating 
here ; for what I am now speaking of 
took place at the election of the next 
year , when the Whigs were turned out, 
and when Perceval came in. I am 
first to speak of the election in Novem- 
ber, 1S0(J. Hood was the Tory candi- 
date ; Sheridan the Whig candidate, 
having Whitbread and Peter Moork 
for his bottle-holders. They beat the 
people ; but it was such a heat as pro- 
nounced their doom for the future, as 
far as Westminster was concerned. 
But, at the close of the election, Hood 
and the base Sheridan slipped away 
from the hustings into the church of Sr. 
Paul, Coven i -harden, just opposite 
the porch of which the hustings stood, 
and there they were locked up nearly all 
the night, with constables and police- 
men to guard the church. It is curious 
that Sheridan and Hood should have 
been driven off, in 1800', just as Bukdktt 
arid lIoimoi sE were driven off in 18.-10. 
The latter scene was in exact imitation 
of the former, except in as far as the 
weather made a difference: the latter 
being in August, the tc constituents " 
were driven to the use of cabbages and 
turnips j but t he former being in No- 
i vein bar, t hennas a plentiful supply of 
j mud, with wmcti the honourable repre- 
i sentatives were covered all over from 
the forehead down to their shoes. I 
never shall forget them. They looked 
just like a couple of rats, raked up from 
the bottom of a sewer ; and the High 
Bailiff and his books and his clerks and 
Ins beadles were all covered over in the 
same manner. 

But, the most curious circumstance 
belonging to this election, and the most 
useful to be borne in mind at this time, 
is this, that both the factions, though 
desperately at war with each other ; 
though more desperate against each 
other than they ever had been before, 
or have been since ; though thus ready 
to tear each other to pieces, most cordi- 
ally united in order to prevent the peo- 
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pie from having a voice. This is so va- 
luable a fact ; it so fully confirms all 
that has ever been said upon the sub- 
ject of tfiese unions, that I will cite 
the proof of it. After the election was 
over, it *vas thought proper, by the 
friends of reform, that there should be 
a solemn record as to the manner in 
which Mr. Paull had been <Iefea : ed. 
For this purpose a meeting was held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tat ern, on the 
19.- of November, of which meeting 
Major Cartw right was the chairman. 
At this meeting, seven resolutions were 
parsed, the fourth of which was in the 
following words : 

“ Fourthly, That Mr.. P auli, has 
“ polled four thousand four hundred anti 
“ cighty-one votes of fee and inde- 
u pendent electors of Westminster, of 
<f which 3,07/ have been whole votes 
“or plumpers; wh.’.e Mr. kici dan* 
“ has police! only 955 whole votes, 
“and Sir Soiuil 11 odd only 1,033; 
“ and that from the coal tion of these 
41 latter candidates, we find that they 
“ each polled 3/240 split , r iles .’’ 

Now, reformers of the North, keep 
your eye upon these vilhnou-s factions, 
and you will find them play ing just the 
same me o\cr again during the next 
elections : you will find them every- 
where combining and conspiring to aid 
each other against the people, and in- 
deed you see the base ruffians of Whigs 
now combining with t ^Tories to oust 
Mr. Hume from Middlesex. Tins 
struggle it was, and not anything done 
by Burdett ; it was this famous 
struggle, of which I was the inventor, 
and in which I was the principal 
actor, that broke up the power of 
the combined factions in Westminster. 
How t that famous city, having got rid 
of the fangs of the tiger, fell into those 
of the wolf, and became just as much 
the slave of Burdett as it had been of 
the combined factions, we shall pre- 
sently see. The next election was 
caused by another dissolution, when the 
Parliament was little more than six 
months old . The double-dealing of the 
Whigs, in the case of the poor Princess 
of Wales, had enabled Perceval to 
oust them; and then they wanted a 


Parliament of their own. Now, then, 
was the time to bring in Mr. Paull. 
At a dinner, at which Major Cart- 
wrjgijt was the chairman, and which 
took place immediately after the pre- 
ceding election, the following was one 
of the toasts : 

“ Mr. Paull. — Thanks to him for 
“ having given us an opportunity of 
“ exercising our frunchi.-cs, and of de- 
“ moiifttratiiig our indignation at a 
u prnsciiplion pronounced by a minister 
“ against an upright member of Parlia- 
“ ment.” 

At the meeting of the electors on the 
19. of November, the last resolution 
agreed to was as follows : 

" Seventhly, That for this glorious 
u triumph, and for the fair prospect of 
“ belter days which it presents to us, 
“ we are chiefly indebted to the inte- 
“ grity and perseverance of Mr. Paull, 
;t unto w hom, therefore, we, in this 
u public manner, express our warmest 
** gratitude, and declare our unalterable 
“ attachment ." 

Well, then, now was the time to show 
this unalterable attachment ! and the 
people were ready to show it ; but the 
crafty and selfish Burdett, plotting 
the tiii ng with IloRlffcTooKE ; pretend- 
ing at Iir?t that he did not want to be 
elec'ed, and consenting, at last, only on 
condition that he should be put up in- 
dependently of Paull, who stood in ab- 
solute need dfifa subscription to aid him ; 
and to have attempted to carry whom, 
except jointly with Burdett, would 
have let in Sheridan and a Tory candi- 
date again ; in consequence of this, Mr. 
Pauli,, who had been the real instru- 
ment in setting Westminster free, lost 
his election, and lost his life into 
the bargain ! At the former election, 
Burdett had been extremely anxious 
to cause Paull to triumph over Sheri- 
dan and Hood. He was chairman at 
the meeting of the electors, on the 30. 
of October, 1806, when the following 
resolution was put by him and passed 
unanimously : 

“ IV. That in the Parliamentary condiict 
" of Mr. Paull, we have observed a 
“ constant attention to his duty j a strict 
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“ adherence to every promise made to 
€i the public , a virtuous abhorrence of 
“ oppressors and peculators, an inflex- 
“ ible perseverance in the prosecution 
€ ‘ of delinquency, a rare instance of re- 
‘ sistance to those temptations by which 
so many other men have been se- 
“ duced to betray their trust ; and that 
“ upon these grounds, it is incumbent 
“ upon us, collectively and individually, 
“ to use all the legal mean* w ithin our 
“ power to secure his election, and 
“ therein to do all that rests with us to! 
M preserve our country from a fate si- 
c< milar to that of so many European , 
“ states, which have fallen an easy cor- , 
quest to the enemy, ouh because the 
'** people had neither property nor liber- 
“ ty to defend. 0 

This resolution was proposed bv 
Burdett, and carried without a dissent- 
ing voice. Why, then, not stand with 
Mr. Paull now, when the reformers of, 
Westminster were able and ready to 
carry both. Why, Paull was far too 
good and efficient a man ; he was too 
sincere a reformer, and Buiidk i t very 
well knew*, that hewou’ddrag him along 
against his will. Paull, who had spent 
pretty nearly all his money at the former 
election, was unable, without a subscrip- 
tion, to carry on a contest against Lord 
Cochrane, Elliot, and Sheridan, the 
two former having plenty of money of 
their own, and the latter bunported by 
the great purses of the Whigs. The 
election cost Lord Cochrane not le»s 
than twelve thousand pounds 3 there 
was no possibility of raising a quarter 
part of the sum for Mr. Paull; and 
Burdktt, finding that it was impossi- 
ble to carry Paull, except in conjunc- ! 
tion with him, refused, in accordance 
with the advice of the malignant old 
Horne Tookk, to be considered as a 
candidate in conjunction with Paull. 
So that the electors were reduced to the 
necessity of seeing the two factions 
triumph again, or to carry Bup.dett to 
the exclusion of Paull 3 and this, ob- 
serve, iii' rely because Burdktt was 
afraid to .see .is laziness and insinceiity 
placed in immediate contrast with the 
activity, energy, and sincerity of Mr. 
Paull. This, as is well known, led to 


a duel, which ended in the wounding of 
Burdktt and in the death of Paull. 

| Seldom has there been .known a 
I more base transaction than this was on 
; the part of Burdett ; but, what part 
did I, then, actat this time? Why, I 
acted no part at all. Burdett, in his se- 
cond letter to Colonel Evans, tells the 
most impudent and fraudulent f.dsc- 
hood that ever was uttered by mortal 
man. He says, that the people of 
Westminster elected him while he 
was confined to his bed , and without his 
knowing anything at all about the mat- 
ter. He forgets that I am alive, and 
that he and his understrappers made use 
of every artifice that they could resort 
to, in order to induce me to come into 
their views of excluding Mr. Paull. 
He forgets that, having exhausted my 
arguments against the exclusion of 
Paull 3 having staid till I saw that the 
thing was resolved upon, and then 
left, before the election began, and 
never stirred from Botlcy until after 
it was over, icsolving to do no one act, 
at any rate, to countenance any pro- 
ceeding hostile to Mr. Paull. My 
Lord Cochrane, in a very candid man- 
ner, applied to me for my aid 3 and his 
Lordship will recollect, that 1 refused it, 
notwithstanding mv great respect for 
him: because, though the case of Mr. 
Paull was desperate, I should think it 
infamous to do any thing that might 
wear the appg^trance of hostility to that 
brave and sincere little man, to whose in- 
strumentality we really owed the break- 
ing up of the combination of aristocracy 
in Westminster. Fain would I ba\e 
taken part against Burdett at this time, 
or have kept a total silence with regard 
' to him 3 but it was impossible to do this 
| without giving up the cause altogether, 
and without letting in the aristocracy 
again. Besides, in all other respects 
his conduct was then good. He then 
talked it well ; he then told us that he 
would 44 tear out the accursed leaves of 
“ that scandalous red rook, and bring 
“ back men’s minds to the almost for- 
“ gotten notions of the sacredness of 
“ private property, which ought no 
! “ longer to be transferred from the legi- 
“ timate possessors to venal and merce- 
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“ nary combinations.’’ In all other re- 44 from which industry, and from which 
spects he was good ; he held the proper 44 inheritance, be it remembered, and 
language. In his address to the people “ from them alone, the Red Book itself 
of Westminster after the election, he “ takes every thing that it has to be- 
said things which we will make him ' stow. So that they pretend as good 


repeat now, or we will rub his nose in 
them once in every twenty-four hours. 
This address is so pregnant with matter, 
and so fine an illustration of his present 
doctrine, which inculcates the fitness of 
placemen to be members for Westmin- 
ster, that we will have a new edition of 
it ; and here it is, word for word, and 
letter for letter : — 

Sir Francis Bartlett's Address to the 
Electors of We si min sit r, after ike 
Election . 

“ Gentlemen, — Next to the consci- 
‘ l ousnehs of endeavouring sincerely to 
41 serve my country, nothing ran be more 
44 pleasing to my mind than the public 
44 approbation of my endeavours. Ac- 
44 eept my grateful thanks. At the same 
4£ time forgive me for feeling some- 
44 tiling like despair of any good to the 
44 country ; whilst I see the regular ex- 
4f penses of corruption greatly exceed all 
41 the expenses necessaiy for any war, 
41 which we can be justified in pursu- 
4 * ing; whilst 1 see attempts to delude 
44 the public mind, by comparatively 
“ petty and insignificant inquiries into 
41 what is termed Peculation $ whilst 
44 those inquirers themselves think it not 
44 dishonourable to seize greedily every 
44 opportunity of enriching' themselves 
44 out of the public spoil, by any other 
44 means not termed by them Fecula- 
44 tion. Such wretched notions of pub- 
44 lie honour and honesty can afford no 
44 signal benefit to the public, nor can 
44 give us any suitable redress. They 
“ appear to me to resemble the notion 
“ of chastity entertained by the prosti- 
lute, who boldly challenged any one 
“ to say, that she ever went out of the 
“ regiment. According to them, all 
within the regiment, all within the 
44 Red Book is hone arable and virtuous. 
44 And they insult us by declaring that 
44 they have as good a title by the Red 
44 Book, as any of the people can have 
44 to the fruits of their industry, or to 
41 the inheritance of their ancestors $ 


1 a right to all which they can contrive 
1 to take from us, as we have to the re- 
mainder — till they can take that too. 
Gentlemen, figure to yourselves a 
■ gang of robbers combined to plunder 
tiie peaceable and industrious inha- 
bitants of several surrounding pa- 
rishes j and agreeing amongst them- 
selves to share the booty in such dif- 
ferent proportions as the leader of the 
' gang shall appoint to each. From 
time to time it will happen that some 
4 thief or other amongst them will pur- 
loin a part of the booty, and clatides- 
r tinely appropriate to himself more 
than his appointed share. The pur- 
* loiner is detected ; and the gang 
with open mouths exclaim against 
the atrocity of cheating — the regi- 
ment $ the only crime of the kind 
which they acknowledge to be so. 
Would it not be ridiculous in these 
plundered parishes to take any part 
14 in such a dispute $ and to divide 
41 themselves into strong parties for the 
accusers or the accused ? As long as 
the thieves in common take all they 
can seize, what is it to the plundered 
f people who share the booty, how 
they share it, and in what proportions ? 

‘ Ought they not rather to destroy the 
r gang and abolish the combination ? — 
Such is my conception of the different 
corrupt ministers we have seen, and 
their corrupt adherents. And unless 
1 the public with an united voice, shall 
f loudly pronounce the abolition of the 
whole of the present SYSTEM OF 
CORRUPTION, 1 must still continue 
’ to despair of my country. You, 
gentlemen, by this unparalleled elec- 
tion, have loudly pronounced your 
’ sentiments. May your voice be echoed 
through the land. In the meantime, 

; though an individual i9 almost as no- 
thing in the scale, I will carry with 
me your sentiments into the House of. 
Commons. And I assure you thatSna 
' rational endeavours of mine sJratfijEi 
omitted to restore to my counfc*yfoe*f 
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44 the undisturbed enjoyment of the fair 
“ fruits of their industry $ to tear out 
“ the accursed leaves of that scandalous 
“ Red Book ; and to bring hack men's 
“ minds to the almost forgotten notions 
“ of the sacredness of private property ; 
“ which ought no longer to be transfer- 
“ red from the legitimate possessors by 
“ the corrupt votes of venal and mer- 
* 4 cenary combinations. 1 will continue, 
44 gentlemen, disinterestedly faithful to 
€< the interests of my country ; and cn- 
“ deavour to prove myself vour zealous 
44 representative. 

ie Francis Burdett. 

«« 23. May, lfc07.” 

Amidst addresses and speeches in this 
tone, poor Pauli was soon forgotten, and 
all the baseness which attended his ex- 


that, without agitation of some sort, 
they should sink into contempt or ob- 
livion : he, on the contrary, wanted 
them for nothing but for the purpose of 
keeping the people from stirring ; and, 
thus they jogged along together, be- 
coming every year more and more inac- 
tive ; of less and less consequence, and 
more and more inefficient, as to all pub- 
lic matters ; he resolved not to stir, and 
they knowing that they could not exist 
in opposition to him, bending to all his 
.humours, bringing forward Kinnaird to 
exclude Major Cartwright; bringing in 
Hobhouse, in order to give him a sup- 
j pie and place-hunting colleague, and to 
i protect him against the terrible danger 
of having for yoke-mate a zealuus, 
a stirring, and sincere man. 

Cut, time, which wears out every 


elusion. The people had triumphed 
over the insolent factions ; and they 
ascribed their triumph solely to Burdett, 
who really had had nothing at all to do 
with the matter. But, the committee 
who had carried on his election, became 
a formidable body. The achievement 
they took care to have ascribed to them- 
selves, though not a man of them was 
capable of either writing or speaking 
more than any common porter or dray- 
man. They got into a correspondence 
with persons all over the kingdom. 
Brookes in the Strand, who was their 


thing, has, hv degrees, worn away this 
| rump. '1 he glass-man has been taken 
away by death Old Ironside* has re- 
1 tired ; Cowhide has given the thing up, 
| if he be still alive: there seems to he 
i only one single man of the old original 
rump in existence, and he, who always 
had more sense than all the rest, seems 
to be ashamed of attempting to hold up 
this fhjuranl anv longer. “ Dear De 
■ 1 tar ” and “ dear Pouxcet” (whence 
coming, and what being, God only 
I knows), arc entirely new actors; and 
iscern to know verv little about their 


chairman, dealt in glass, and actually business. He must be strangely put to 
made a considerable fortune by circa- Ins shifts ; and, if lie keep a seat for 
lating his glass advertisements, printed himself, to say nothing about his forcing- 
on the same sheet of paper with his a colleague upon the people of Westmin- 
political circulars ; and there were all ster, it will be much more by luck than 
the reformers, all over the kingdom, bv any thing else, 
applying to “Samuel Brookes, Esq.” I shall now* insert the Morning Chro- 
for political information, and sometimes nicle account of the proceedings ef the 
to recommend fit persons to be mem- electors at the Crown and Anchor on 
bers of Parliament, when poor Brookes Monday last, at which meeting he and 
could no more wTite tw'o sentences cor- his colleagues certainly received sen- 
rectly than he could ha\e conducted a tence, being left to wait for the day of 
ship of the line across the Atlantic. This execution. Let it be observed, that 
committee, however, could do nothing this was a meeting called by them- 
without Burdett ; and Burdett could do selves; that dear De Year had clone 
nothing without the committee. 'J hey bis best. I dare say, along with dear 
soon found nut their mutual dependence, Pnuncet, to pack the meeting as far as 
and they acted accordingly. They often possible; and I dare say, that upon an 
wanted him to move, and he just as occasion so important, IIarpagon would 
often Wanted not to move, but to let bleed a little . lie should have had a 
well enough alone. They w ere afraid dinner meeting, at a sovereign a head, 
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and then “ dear De Vear ” might have 
employed the funds with certain effect 
in the procuring of good humour, taking 
care not to omit to remind the guests 
that, if there should be asparagus served 
up, they should mind not to begin eat- 
ing them at the wrong end, as I will 
swear I saw Ilnbhouse’s gang do when 
he had assembled them to hear him 
abuse me, and to prevent me from reply- 
ing, in IS 29. As it was, it appears to 
have been a most untoward event, 
though every prec iuiion seems to have 
been taken to prevent the disgraceful 
result. The meeting had been adver- 


j in fact, been, ever since the year 1817, 
when he openly abandoned and basely 
betrayed, the cause of Parliamentary re- 
form. When I have inserted the pro- 
ceedings at this meeting, I shall have 
further remarks to make. 

MEETING OF ELECTORS. 

( Ftom Ike Morning' Chronicle , 27. November .) 

0:i Monday, at the Crown and Anchor, 

1 a very numerous meeting took place of 
I the doctors and the inhabitants of the 
city of Westminster, to consider of 
taking measures to secure, at the ensu- 
! ing election, the return to Parliament 


Used for the evening; but it took place 
at one o'clock, so as to prevent great ( 
numbers of the working classes from 1 
being present. Put, in spite of every- ' 
thing, the old trickster found it impos- 
sible to carry on the delusion a moment 
longer. Well might he sweat ! Well 
might he wipe his lace. It would have 
made a skeleton sweat. A gentleman 
who was pre^’iit tells me that, when 
at his peroration he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, twenty people exclaimed, 
“ Now the llamnet’s crying/’ If I had 
been there. I should have .-aid, “ Not 
14 yet : he is only preparing his eyes 
“ against the crying time : that is to 
44 come when the cabbages and turnips 
“ are ready.” 1 know, that l should 
see this fellow put down upon his own 
dunghill, and bv his own people : popu- 
lar justice is slow ; but it is sure. Let 
the reader just ask himself this: If 
such be the s’onn which he has to cn- j 
counter when in a room , what sort of a 
storm is that which threatens him if he 
dare to meet the iujuied and insulted 
people of Westminster out in the open 
air. All that is now wanted is, another 
candidate; to stand along with Col. Evans. 
Another candidate there doubtless will 
be, Radical or Tory ; for, mind, he dares 
not keep his seat, if elected without 
Hobhuusc. lie is bound to that, by his 
letters ; but that is feeble binding for 
him : there are other bindings which he 
cannot break through ; and, therefore, 
unless the people of Westminster now 
relapse into shameful supineness, they 
will no longer be disgraced by being 
the pioperty of this man, as they have. 


of the two present members — Sir Fran- 
cis Burdctt and Sir John Cam Ilob- 
house. 

The meeting was most numerously 
attended ; was certainly one of the most 
stormy that ever took place in the me- 
tropolis ; and though that was antici- 
pated, no provision was made for the 
accommodation of reporters in the 
only place where the proceedings of a 
I noisy assemblage can be heard — namely, 
immediately close to the chair. True 
they were placed within a few yards of 
the chairman, but so deafening was the 
clamour during a considerable portion 
of the day, that it became impossible to 
follow the course of the observations 
which fell even from the chairman him- 
self. On the entrance of the committee, 

| amongst whom were Mr. T. Duncombe 
and the two members for Westminster, 
there was considerable applause, and 
some waving of hats ; but, at the same 
time, hisses from all parts of the room 
were loudly heard ; and at no period, 
during the meeting, was there any ex- 
pression of applause in reference to the 
conduct of iwr J. Hobhouse that was 
j not immediately opposed by a strong 
display of hostility to the claims of the 
Right lion. Baronet. 

Mr. De Vkar then addressed a few 
words to the meeting, hut the purport 
I of them can only be the subject of con- 
jecture ; they were, of course, presumed 
; to relate to the appointment of a chair- 
| man, but on that point no question was 
put. 

Mr. T. Duxcombe then presented 
himself to the meeting, “and though 
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assailed with cries of “ No flogging,’* 
and a variety of other exclamations, did, 
in some degree, succeed in obtaining a 
hearing. Proceeding to take for granted 
that he had been called to the chair, he 
observed, that they might easily find 
men better qualified to fulfil the duties 
which attached themselves to the dis- 
tinguished and responsible situation of 
presiding over a meeting such as that 
which he had the honour to address. He 
was fully sensible that his permitting 
himself to be placed in their chair on 
that day might be ascribed to vanity or 
presumption ; but if he declined to pre- 
side over an assembly such as that, it 
might be attributed to other and to dif- 
ferent motives — motives which he 
should be much more reluctant to incur 
the charge of thin even those of vanity 
or presumption. There was no charge 
of which he could be more apprehensive 
than that of shrinking from his duty as 
a public man at a moment like the pre- 
sent; and, above all things, it would be 
most abhorrent to his feelings not to 
come forward in support pf men in whose 
political principles he placed the fullest 
confidence. He had had in his place 
in Parliament the most ample opportu- 
nity of observing their conduct, and he 
had satisfied himself that there never 
was calumny more unfounded, or charges 
more false than those which had been 
levelled against Sir John Hobhouse. 
(Cheers and hisses.) The electors of 
Westminster must be aware of the op- 
position that was now in progress, and 
he was sure that there was not a man 
present but regretted that it had occur- 
red, (cries of “ No !” and cheers) ; and 
unless he could bring himself to believe 
that those who had been the prime 
movers of that cabal — (here the violent 
uproar prevented the conclusion of the 
sentence from being heard). There 
was no one act^of inconsistency that 
could be brought against Sir John Hob- 
house ; but because he, a Minister of ! 
the Crown, refused to pledge himself to ; 
the period — even almost to the very 
hour — when be should introduce any j 
particular measure, he was to be de- j 
dared unworthy of their confidence. ; 
(Loud cheers.) The hon. Baronet was j 


now present, anxious and willing to de- 
clare and explain his opinions. (Bravo.) 
But with regard to pledges,, if they had 
no regard for his past conduct, what 
confidence could they have in the fulfil- 
ment of pledges ? As to his being a 
Minister of the Crown, who made him 
so ? It would be answered, the King ; 
true, the King had appointed him, 
but he was recommended by his 
'conduct as the representative for West- 
1 minster ; and if his acceptance of 
office was an act of guilt, the show of 
that guilt attached to the electors of 
Westminster, who had approved of his 
appointment, and re-elected him when 
i he accepted office. The hon. Chairman, 
in support of Sir John Ilobhouse’s ac- 
ceptance of office, referred to a distin- 
guished statesman who was once the 
representative of Westminster — Mr. 
Fox ’ f that distinguished individual had 
said, %t A country can never prosper at a 
time when that which ought to be the 
object of ambition with a man of honour 
is considered a disgrace.’* The most 
amusing part of the opposition was, the 
distinction which was attempted to be 
drawn between Sir F. Burdett and Sir 
John Hobhouse. Why, they had always 
acted together in all public measures ; 
and if there were any guilt attaching to 
Sir John Hobhouse, Sir Francis Burdett 
| could not be exculpated from a share of 
it. He would detain them no longer ; 
but he would put it to the reformers, 
whether this was the time they should 
be divided among themselves ? The 
voice of the people united gained them 
the Reform Bill, and it must be the 
same united voice that must secure to 
themselves the fruits of that reform. 
(Cheers and hisses.) The hon. Chair- 
man concluded, amidst great tumult, 
by requesting that the report of the 
committee be read. 

Mi*. B. Beaumont read the report, 
but owing to the tremendous uproar 
that prevailed, not one word of it Was 
heard. 

F. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., moved 
the first resolution, expressive of confi- 
dence in Sir F. Burdett and Sir John 
Hobhouse. He addressed the meeting 
at some length, but it was evident, from 
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the temper of the meeting, that it was 
intended to listen to no person. The 
uproar during this gentleman’s speech 
prevented *our reporter from catching 
even a portion of a sentence, and at 
length the hon. gentleman retired 
amidst mingled groans and cheers. 

A gentleman, whose name we could 
not learn, seconded the resolution in! 
dumb show. j 

The Chairman appeared also to put 
the resolution to the meeting, but not a 
syllable could he heard. | 

Sir Francis Bckoett then came for- 
ward, which was the signal for renewed 
confusion — a large party loudly cheer- 
ing, the other paity hissing and groan- 
ing. The latter and the former appeared 
to he nearly equal in numbers. Owing 
to the tremendous noise and confusion 
■which prevailed throughout the whole 
of Sir F. Burdett’s address, and the low 
t'-ne of voice, and agitated manner of 
the honourable Baronet, it was utterly 
impossible th it above fifty persons 
could hear even broken portions of his 
sentences At the table at which the 
reporters were placed not a sellable was 
aud’ble, and even when afterward*?, hy 
the kind ;u commodation of some of the 
gentlemen of the committee, wc ob- 
tained a position close to the honourable 
Baronet's person, we were still unable! 
to cat. h any more than occasional sen- 
tences and unconnected expressions. 
The confusion was as much owing to 
the supporters of Sir Francis as to his 
opponents. For, as the former deemed 
it incumbent on them to exhibit their 
zeal, almost every alternate minute, by 
loud cheering, when from the fact of 
their not hearing, they could not possi- 
bly have assigned a reason either for 
approbation or disapprobation, the latter 
immediately answered the challenge by 
hisses, groans, and cries of “Off, off!” 
As far as we could succeed in compre- 
hending the honourable Baronet, we 
understood him to say : — 1 cannot but 
deeply regret the cause of the discontent 
which has sprung up so unexpectedly 
amongst the electors of Westminster, 
who have for so long a period acted to- 
gether unitedly on one principle, and 
have never allowed any enemy to cause 


| them to be divided. It is to me a source 
! of deep regret that friends should now 
j be dividing and separating, as I can un- 
' tiers t and, on no public principle— on no 
(/round that can be stated ; and that after 
| the experience of so long a period of 
universal service on the part of my ho- 
nourable Friend, there should, for no 
reason that I can collect 5 for no valid 
reason , 1 am sure, that has yet been put 
forth to the public, there should be 
fou id a gentleman to come forward and 
oppose Sir John Hobhouse (Hear.) Are 
there any of the electors themselves, 
w ho can state any rational ground why 
1 they should now strip my hon. Friend 
; of the confidence with which they in- 
, vested him fourteen years ago, and 
which fourteeeii years of able service 
1 should, 1 think, have secured to him? 
Much has been said in public print on 
the subject, and I have also taken the 
liberty of addressing you on it, speak' 
ing, as 1 am hound to do, my candid 
opinion, and not concealing from those 
who are opposed to me my views re- 
specting them— j Here the noise was 
most iutoleiable, and t lie honourable 
Baronet was obliged to be silent for a 
short time.]— Copies of the following 
were then handed up above the heads 
of the meeting, and a great number 
thrown on the bus* ing-’. The hon. 
Baronet took one of them into his 
hands, and proceeded : — 

“to Til K ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER* 

44 J7r. t now Sn John , Hobhouse $ Speech 
on the Hast in;/ s, 19. Feb., 1819. 

“ Let me put this question of reform 
“ to the Whigs distinctly. 

14 They say — 1 would limit your right 
“ of suffrage. 

“ 1 say — I would extend it ! 

“ They say — 1 would not have all 
“ housekeepers vote. 

“ I sav — I would not stop at house- 
“ keepers ! Will they go as far as this ? 
“ Ask them, Gentlemen. 

“ They say — I am not for annual 
41 Parliaments— I say I am ! Will they 
“ go as far as that ? Ask them* Gentle- 
41 men. 

“ Will they give you any reform that 
“ will destroy corruption ? Ask them, 
“ Gentlemen. 
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“ Sir John has made four proposi- 
%t lions his own, viz. — 

* € 1. Repeal of the Septennial Act, 

“ 2. Voting by Ballot ; 

“ 3. Repeal of House and Window 
“ Taxes ; 

“ 4. Repeal of Taxes upon Knowledge. 

** Will he stick to these ? Ask him, 
,c Gentlemen. *' 

A paper is now put into my hand, which 
states that my hon. Friend, on a former 
period, alleged that he would extend the 
suffrage. It is undoubtedly true, that I 
Mr. Hobhouse has contributed mainly 
to extend it, he has exerted every effort 
in his power to extend it. Gentlemen, 
these papers are so futile, that I am ! 
astonished that gentlemen who are now 
offering them should think it right in 
this way to make such an utterly useless 
attack. (Here the lion. Baronet threw i 
the paper befure him ) Gentlemen, I 
really can have but little to sa\, either 


purposes, will bring popular meetings 
and persons into public disrepute, and 
which a very few persons, have the 
power to do. I say, then, that I stand 
before you on the same ground, with 
the same \ iews, and on the same 
principles as my hon. Colleague and I 
wish not, and 1 would not for the repre- 
sentation of Westminster, desire to be 
separated from him. Now much has 
been addressed — I will not say *to the 
'understanding of the electors, but to 
their supposed want of understanding, 
by which they are supposed to be so 
easily entrapped, so easily gulled and 
duped, which would mislead them, and 
carry them into a course of conduct not 
consistent with that which they have 
hitherto boldly pursued. Amongst other 
tilings, 1 have been accused, or rather 
an apology has been made for me, 
which I. however, reject, which 1 
should d^dain to make, attributing to 


for myself or for my hon. Colie »gue, ' ine, in something that has been address- 


except that, from 1 7‘do, a period i am ed publicly to \uu, a want of discretion, 
almost ashamed to confess, I hate never i If is to be excusjd, as it is said, r.n the 
had occasion to change any opinion 1 1 ground of having been written on the 
then entertained. ( \t this period the «j»ur of the moment. Gentlemen, L 
chairman got on the table, and used ! fancy that almost all letters are 
every effort to obtain H’lence, but his 1 written on the spur of the occasion. I 
exertions were abortive.) Gentlemen, ; ne%er heard of letters being written, 


this is a scene, the like of which, within then kept for a length of time, and 


the long period dming which I haw j tnen brought forth again, under the mi- 
been a representative of Westminster, 1 1 pression that, like wine, they would be 
have never vet witiiesred, I have never 1 the better the older they were. But 1 


before seen the time w hen the electors ! .^eo no indiscretion characterizing any 


of Westminster, with their ears open, 
their minds open, if tiny saw cause of 
complaint, would not in a handsome and 
manly manner come forward and state 
their objections, whatever they might 
be, to their candidates, before to-day. 
I ha\ e never before se-'u that thev would 


| one sentiment, or expression, or feeling 
that I have uttered to the people of 
■ Westminster. Nay, 1 sav more ; I say, 
if i were indiscreet, 1 would be so still, 
because it is honest, — and 1 place ho- 
nesty far above discretion in mv scale 
of moral duties. I would beg 


allow themselves to be degraded by a 1 leave just to say to the gallaut 
tumultuous course, which can have no : Colonel who has conic forward so 
other effect on the public at large than j uncalled for, and who has been most 
that of countenancing all those ^.ilum- ungraciously received with regard to his 
nics which have been so often brought making an excuse for me, as Lady 
forward against them, and of playing, Teazle said to J\h s. Candour in The 
the part of those new associates, who School for Scandal , “ Oh dear, Mrs. 
we have reason to think have been i Candour, never undertake my defence/' 


brought forward into Westminster, en- 1 Gentlemen, if I wanted discretion ever 
gaging with the Tories, whose only 1 so much — if any indiscretion had at- 
object is to be obtained by clamour, ; tended my conduct — I am sure I could 
and who, if they cannot defeat popular not be ungenerous enough to borrow 
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anything from the gallant Colonel in j prudence, all matters of deep considers- 
palliation of it, who really appears tojtion. 1 think it is too much to ask him 
me himself to stand in need of all he I to pledge himself, before he goes into 
has got. *Why, I hold my whole pub- \ that great assembly, if he should be 
lie life as an act of indiscretion. Was ! sent there ^ but that he should be left 


it discreet in me to take up the cause of 
the people fivc-ancl-thirty years ago r 
Was it discreet in me to get myself into 
jail for the sake of justifying, as I con- 
ceived, honest and ill-treated men r Was 
that discreet in me r 1 admit the in- 
discretion ; but 1 claim a little for the 
honesty of my conduct, and the sacri- 
fices I have made. That such honesty 
and such sacrifices should have been 
pledged and been completed in this 
great crowning measure of reform 
makes me proud, and makes, in in\ 
opinion, a demand on tiie public for the 
support of that King and those Minis- 
ters who have placed the liberties of the 
country on a rock that cannot be moved, 
who have thus placed the constitution 
on its true constitutional lnsis. And it 
is a little too much, 1 think, to exper t 
of persons who have so lately effected 
such a purpose — a purpose which. a few 
months before it was effected, no man 
could venture to say or Hatter himself 
with the hope of its being accomplished 
—now, almost before time has been 
given to the public to feel the great 
power they have obtained — my hnn. ] 
Friend, too, having entered into the j 
Government determined to support re- 
form — that it is now to be so weakly i 
cast into his teeth that he, at a time! 
when the Whigs, as a party, werej 
thought to be host ile to reform — when j 
the great question of reform, which had I 
been agitated in the minds of the coun- j 
try, had been adopted by all the ablest ! 
and most eminent men, [ may say from ! 
the period of the Revolution down tuj 
the time when the measure passed — too j 
much to suppose, that because my lion. 
Friend is opposed to coming forward ; 
and voluntarily pledging himself to his ) 
future conduct, that that is to be a re- 1 
proach to him ; that he is to he re- 
proached at this particular time, under 
these altered circumstances, when a 
whole host of matters are pressing for- 
ward, all matters of great importance, 
aU debatable matters, all matters of! 


1 free to support, as far as he may think 
right and good for the public, whatever 
may be brought forward for discussion. 
It is idle to think that he ought not to 
be allowed to go into Parliament un- 
biassed and unpledged, but he should 
be tied hand and foot, and be under the 
necessity of cutting short all discussions, 
by declaring that he had been either so 
, thoughtless, or so wise, as previously to 
have come to an unalterable opinion on 
these subjects. (Hear.) The hon, Bart, 
then proceeded. Pledges were demand- 
ed ; lie had no objection to them for 
untried men j but he considered them 
nonsensical. (Hisses and uproar.) A 
gentleman named Merle had come for- 
ward the other evening on behalf of 
the gallant Colonel. That gentleman 
he (Sir Francis) believed was origin- 
ally an anti-relormer, spoke against 
public principle, and supported the 
anti-reforming interest in the person 
of Sir Murray Maxwell. Another 
gentleman also, a Mr. Michie, had 
been enlisted under the banners of 
the gallant Colonel, who had also been 
an anti-reformer. The question then 
was with him, were they converts or 
not } If they were, in his mind they 
were acting with the greatest absurdity ; 
if they were not, they were acting in that 
manner which he (Sir Francis) would 
not name. (Cheers.) He objected to 
pledges, as not binding any man ; and 
he would give them an instance why he 
did so. He would suppose that a per- 
son went into the House pledged to 
support the Vote by Ballot ; that, dur- 
ing the time he was in the house, there 
had been pointed out. the mischiefs that 
resulted from it in other countries— for 
instance, in America; was he then, 
being convinced that it would be attend- 
ed with the w r orst effects, to break his 
conscience or his pledge ? (Cheers and 
tremendous uproar.) It had been said 
by Mr. Merle, that he (Sir Francis) 
thought himself wiser than the collec- 
tive constituency of Westminster. He 
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could assure the meeting that he did no terminate in the support of their high 
such thing, and he would refer to his character. The excitement that now 
former conduct whether he could be existed was the natural result of the con- 
charged with such an offence. It was I dition into which the people had been 
because he did not think himself wiser I brought ; but he had no doubt that a 
than other men — because lie did not j very little time would elapse before the 
think that it was impossible nothing , people came into the same state upon 
could occur to alter his opinion — that ] the subject as they originally were. The 
he was not dishonest enough to pledge ] whole complaint against his right hon. 
himself. He was not one of those who j Colleague, and which appeared to him 
wished to mislead by sham and false pre- to have caused the disturbance and cla- 
tences, and therefore it was that lie ob- \ mour which had taken place at the meet- 
jected to pledges. He objected to them, j ing that day, had resolved itself into one 
not on his own account, but for the good , circumstance, namely, that Sir John 
of the electors of Westminster. (Loud | was in office. Was it, he would ask, to 
cheering and disapprobation). It was be said, that an honest man never could 
not for the sake of Ins honourable Col- j be in office r (Loud cheers.) That he. 
league that he wished the electors of : could hold no public situation without 
Westminster to re-elect him ; but it was ! being a foe to the people i (Cheers.) 
for the support of tfieir own honour and t Such a sentiment would naturally have 
consistency. He knew it had been said , come from the breast of an Englishman 
that a new broom swept clean. How during the borough-mongering domina- 
that adage would bear out in the pre- tio»; but now that the people had a 
sent case he would not pretend to say. Government who had carried reform, 
(Hear, hear.) If the electors of West- all such sentiments ought to be extin- 
xninster chose to send the gallant Colo- guished. lie could assure the meeting, 
uel as one of their representatives to the that if they had listened to such argu- 
House of Commons, they might be able ment.s as those, they would be imposed 
to discover that. The gallant Colonel, upon bv their former opponents, and 
it was true, had said that he thought, it would be ausweting every end they 
right a Reformed Parliament should re- wished for — nutneh, be excited into a 
model all the institutions of the coun- i spirit of dissension. (Cheers.) They 
try. He (Sir F.) did not views matters j would join with their former adversaries 
in that light. The whole fabric to be • against their former friends; he, there- 
destroyed before it could be remodelled, fore, looked to the electors of Westmin- 
was a principle which he never could ster with that confidence with which he 
adopt. What he wished for was, the had ever looked to them, ready as he 
rendering more perfect the institutions was at all times willingly and truly to 
of the country; but at the same time communicate upon every subject upon 
preserving and rendering them iinmor- 1 which they wished information. He 
tal. He stood before the electors of trusted, that now the borough mongers 
Westminster willing and anxious to I had been got out of the House of Com- 
make known to them the opinions he | mons, electors, whose rights were so va- 
entertained if they knew not enough of luable, would not quarrel among them- 
them already. (Cheering and uproar.) selves. (Vehement cheering.) Colonel 
He had always been ready to do so, and : Evans had said that he should not think 
he was sure that no elector of West min- ! of opposing Sir John Hobhouse upon 
ster could say that he had found him ! any public ground, and that he would 
shrinking and skulking from the most j only come forward in case of a vacancy, 
open investigation; and he stood before . thinking that vacancy would occur by 
them now as satisfied of meeting with j his (Sir F.) being raised to the peerage, 
the support if the patriotic and sound- That event had not taken place, and there- 
judging electors of Westminster as he | fore no vacancy has occurred. What, 
ever did in his whole life, and that the j therefore, could have induced Colonel 
struggle that had now commenced would j Evans to have put himself forward. 
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having no accusation against Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, he could not imagine. 
There must have been some reason 
further ^han that which had been as- 
signed, to have induced any reasonable 
man to favour his pretensions. Colonel 
Evans had said that he thought Lord 
Dunboyne had been applied to ; but 
upon what ground it was, that he would 
ask the gallant Colonel opposing his 
right hon. Colleague. All his (Sir J. 
Hobhou&e's) exertions were to be 
thrown aside, and because he would not 
give pledges as the gallant Colonel had 
done, that support which he had hither- 
to received from the electors of West- 
minster was to be denied him. If there 
were any charge against his hon. Col- j 
league, Sir John Hobhouse, relative to 
his public conduct, he was now present 
to stand upon that conduct, and to re- 
ply to the charge. Both his lion. Col- 
league and himself were present to an- 
swer any charge that could be manfully 
And fairly brought forward, and by ra- 
tional beings. (Loud cheers.) But he 
had no hesitation in saying, that if any 
of the opposing party thought they 
could pick out from among themselves, 
or from elsewhere, any person who was 
more likely and more faithfully to de- 
fend those principles of public liberty 
which both Sir John Hobhouse and 
himself had hitherto unitedly defended, 
he would as zealously co-operate with 
that man in the ranks of the people as 
he had already done. (Cheers.) Those 
principles were what he had first de- 
clared to the electors of Westminster, 
and they would continue to be his prin- 
ciples to the last. He appealed to the 
electors upon those principles, leaving 
them to do their duty as he had done, 
conscious as he was that, to the best of 
his ability, he had conscientiously dis- 
charged it. (Cheers.) 

Sir John Hobhouse then came for- 
ward amidst the warmest applause from j 
all those present who favoured the pre- j 
tensions of the right honourable Baro- 
net, but he was, no doubt, very loudly 
assailed by the opposite party, who 
certainly appeared to us to be nu- 
merous, and very equally diffused 
throughout the different parts of the j 


meeting. Our improved situation 1 on 
the platform, and the great distinctness 
and deliberation which, at all times, 
mark the right honourable Baronet's 
delivery, enabled us to catch more of 
what fell from him than from any other 
speaker. He began with saying — Fair 
play and fair dealing have always been 
the characteristics of the electors of West- 
minster, and of the people of England ; 
and us I am now upon my trial this day, 
I hope that the jury, before they con- 
demn me, will give me a fair hearing. 

I am well aware that when I first en- 
tered into public life 1 embarked on no 
summer sea. (Great confusion, and an in- 
terference on the part of the chairman to 
obtain order.) I say, that when I embarked 
in public life, 1 was well aware of the na- 
ture of the undertaking. I knew that in 
facing my constituents 1 could not expect 
at all times an equally favourable recep- 
tion, especially in representing any very 
large constituency. I say, that in my 
answer to the lute address in which I 
acceded to the wish that for the sixth 
lime, I would allow myself to be putin 
nomination for the city of Westminster. 
(Renewed confusion.) I am aware that 
this disturbance is created only by some 
half dozen persons in different parts of 
the meeting, to prevent my being heard 
by the great and enlightened consti- 
tuency of Westminster. By that great 
and enlightened constituency I have 
been elected j and from the time of my 
first election to the present hour, I can 
safely and conscientiously say, that I 
have never done anything to deprive me 
of the enjoyment of that share of the 
confidence of the electors of Westmin- 
ster, which first placed me in the high 
and honourable situation of their repre- 
sentative. In a letter which has been 
addressed to my honourable Colleague 
by a friend of mine, he says he has 
found a general and glowing disappro- 
bation of my conduct on the part of the 
electors of Westminster. The friend who 
thus writes of the dissatisfaction which 
he says prevails, has undoubtedly had 
the very best opportunities of .knowing 
how the matter really is, for he has 
been at my side, or rather behind me, 
on most public occasions ; and I folly 
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agree with those who think that he ject of my conduct upon that occasion ? 
ought to know what is the opinion of 1 Who was it, at the election which took 
the electors of Westminster, for he has j place after mv appointment to office, 
had recently very frequent opportunities i that moved the thanks of the electors of 
of intercourse with some of them ; and j Westminster to their representatives ? — 
who is this? No other person than j It was no other than Colonel De Lacey 
Colonel De Lacey Evans. Yes, the hon Evans. (True, true.) And in what 
and gallant Candidate who now offers terms did he express himself respecting 
himself for your suffrages, has, it would the conduct of my hon. Colleague and 
seem, found out that there is much and myself on that occasion, to the person 
general dissatisfaction expressed in by whom the resolution was seconded ( 
Westminster respecting my conduct in , lie said he should move it with pleasure, 
Parliament. It would seem, then, that for he said he thought us two of the 
he has at length found it out. To borrow ] honestest men in the House of Com- 
a metaphor from his ow n glorious pro- mans ; and now he offers himself to the 
fession, the train has been laid in silence : electors of Westminster all for the love 
under-ground, the sappers have effected , he bears his country — he can have no 
their work noiselessly, and, when the ; other motive. There is no charge made 
mine explodes, the gallant Colonel j against any part of my conduct — r.o 
comes forward, declares his breach pei son dares to do anything of the sort, 
practicable, cheers his supporters on to In fact, the hon. secretary of this hon. 
the assault, tears down Westminster's j Candidate’s committee exonerates me 
ancient standard, pushes its former de- i from any charge of the kind. There 
fenders into the ditch, and proclaims ! ex'Mt, asliepcaf, no ground, not the 
himself master of the citadel. (Cheers, : slightest, for bringing any charge 
cries of “ Well done, well done!” and against me. It has been stated that I 
some hisses.) When the deputation, i had declared that mv principles and 
which has been so often referred to, ; those of Mr Hume were as far as the 
came to me, 1 asked if they had any j poles asunder. This is certainly a mis-- 
complaint to make against me ? The statement. I never said any such thing, 
reply was, “ No complaint whatever." . Wits have short memories ; I will not 
But while I atu upon this subject, I add the remainder of the quotation — 
may as well observe, that it has been ! that blockheads have none ; but wits 
industriously circulated abroad that 1 ha\e short memories, and in this in- 
was guilty of want of courtesy towards stance the person by whom the state- 
that deputation. I almost feel it a de- jincnt was made certainly failed to re- 
gradation to be under the necessity of . late the matter in the precise terms 
replying to such a charge. Is there any j applicable to it. I repeat that I never 
man in England who could suspect me j said any such thing ; what I said was 
of want of courtesy or respect towards this — that if Mr. Hume proposed a 
such a deputation? I trust lam too ! reduction to the threatened extent of 
Well known to be seriously accused of 130,000 men, that then he and I should 
that. But I understand the gallant | be as far as the poles asunder 5 but that 
Colonel objects to me in my official has nothing whatever to do with the 
capacity; but I think that objection has I slanderous placard that has been going 
been most' satisfactorily disposed of bv about on thisfsubject. I now come to 
my hon. Colleague, and, indeed, I; the lust charge that has been made 
would say, that it has been disposed of j against me, or with reference to the 
by the electors of Westminster, who : coming election. It is said by those who 
returned me without opposition im- i are hostile to me, that I have refused to 
mediately after my acceptance of the give pledges as to my future conduct ; 
office wh'ch l have now the honour that is not true, for I offer the best pos- 
to hold. Now, I will ask )ou, gentle- sible pledge— I offer the pledge of my 
men, what opinion my hon. and gallant | whole life. But I need not detain you 
Opponent has expressed upon the sub- j with detailing the particulars of the 
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paltry contrivances by which this cry h*ns : 
been raised, and by which an organised | 
plan has been matured for removing me 
from the representation of Westminster. 
Let me not be misunderstood — 1 am far 
from attributing it to Colonel Evans, that 
was concerned in organizing any such 
proceeding — on the contrary I believe 
he was unconscious of its existence at \ 
the time it was going forward. But by | 
whom do you suppose has this project i 
been carried into edect r By 5,000 ol' the | 
electors ? — No such thing — nor by 50, j 
nor by 10 ; hut how many, think \ou, j 
gentlemen ? By one individual, and 1 ! 
have his letter in my pocket ; and l may j 
be allowed to ^ay, that I feel very grate- 
ful for the interest that he has been kind j 
enough to take in my election. Now 
obesive what this gentleman says to the 
three electors who came to me to ask 
me for pledges. He says, “ 'lake care 
and get 1ms answer (meaning mine) be- 
fore the public meeting, and then pub- 
lish it immediately after it has been ob- 
tained/' This is exactly the present 
condition of the hopeful scheme. Ot its 
defeat 1 cannot entertain the slightest 
apprehension. The public are already , 
aware of it'- character ; and, least of all, 
should I fear that the electors of West- 
minster would be duped by any such 
scheme. Pledges from me ! My whole 
publ'c life is the best pledge which can 
be offered, 't here are some who do not 
think that that will satisfy the elect or.- 
of Westminster ; and what will then? 
Have 1 ever deceived you ? Have I ever 
omitted to do anything that could pro- 
mote the interests of Westminster, or 
benefit the country at large ? My con- 
science tells me that I have not. If a 
life of public service be not sufficient to 
guarantee integrity and good faith, I 
know not what is. In the judgment 
of most men it would be consi- 
dered that none but a fool would fling 
mere promises into the scale against 
public virtue and tried integrity ; and 
to this l have but to add, that when the 
great struggle does couie, and coming, 
should terminate otherwise than 1 ex- 
pect, I shall feel that there must have 
been somewhere not only a great sacri- 
fice of public principle, but of private 


honour ; and it will be impossible for 
me ever to contemplate it otherwise 
than with pain ; for a man may brave 
the hatred of his enemies, hut the heart 
sickens at the ingratitude of friends. 
He says be opposes me because a man 
in office goes shackled into Parliament, 
and that many of the institutions of the 
country were to be remodelled ; there- 
fore the electors of Westminster could 
not support a man so shackled. They 
had lately been employed in remodelling 
one of the greatest institutions they had, 
and he would a-k who it was that had 
carried through that remodelling ? Was 
it Col. Evans? Was it Mr. Hume ? 
Was it men in office or men out of 
office? Why, was if not the Ministry, 
backed by the people ? (Cheers.) It 
seemed that they were to have a re- 
modelling tit the Constitution ; but you 
i will not begin by cutting up the roots 
of good faith between man and man, 
but have something like sincerity in the 
dealings of this world. 1 hope you will 
not endeavour to found public morality 
on private infamy. 1 have only my past 
services to refer to; and Unless I find 
something more palpable than a charge 
against my being in office, 1 must call it 
a mere trick to bide a paltry design. 
Lord Grey and his colleagues had in- 
troduced the greatest measure which 
statesmen had ever tried to accomplish j 
I they carried it by the assistance of the 
people, through every danger, and 
now they would pursue their uncom- 
promising course. The victory was 
won — the deed was accomplished. Now', 
of course, the finishers of that good 
work looked around for the approba- 
tion of the country, to which they con- 
sidered themselves entitled. If West- 
minster could not return a man in of- 
fice, what other place was there which 
could suffer itself to be disgraced, for 
disgrace it must, in such circumstances, 
be considered ? The result must be 
that placemen would altogether be left 
out. There had been many great men 
in the extraordinary times in which I 
have lived ; with many of them l have 
been intimately acquainted; but with 
the histories of all I am acquainted ; 
but it appeared there was a great man 
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living at this very time, whom I have 
not known till now ; this great man is 
sought after by no less than three dif- 
ferent places as a representative — his 
native Limerick claimed him for her 
own ; Rye, the shores of Sussex, would 
not lose him ; and, lastly, the electors 
of Westminster said they could not 
spare him. His gallant Friend seemed 
to be the most desirable man that ever 
was desired, he must possess the power 
of ubiquity. He was wanted to support 
Mr. O’Connell in the repeal of the 
Union ; the agriculturists were in agony 
at the thoughts of losing him, and ac- 
cording to the placard which has this 
day been exhibited, the electors of West- 
minster claimed him for themselves j 
and, as it is said, he was, at all times to 
be accessible to the IS, 000 electors. To 
do all that he must, as Mrs. Malaprop 
said, be like Cerberus, three gentlemen 
at once. Mv gallant Friend is more 
fortunate than myself, for I have no 
shelter if driven out of Westminster, 
nor would 1 accept any other ; for if I \ 
am unfit to serve the electors of West- 
minster, I am equally unfit for any other 
constituency. If we are to have a ; 
struggle, I hope it will be a very different j 
one to what we have witnessed this day. 

1 do not doubt but that it will end so as 


to the gentlemen who waited on me to 
ask me to pledge — and I said to them, 
that dear to me as was your confidence, 
and the representation of Westminster — 
still dearer to me was my own charac- 
ter. I care not what those who have 
taken part against me may say, I desire 
to be judged only by my actions. And 
I know that I shall have your verdict in 
my favour; and I know, perhaps with 
still greater certainty, that l shall have 
the approving verdict of my own con- 
science. The gallant Colonel Evans has 
said, that he was used to be on the win- 
ning side, and hopes he may be so now. 
I beg leave, however, to tell him, that 
lie is already on the losing side, and I 
tell you that he has already lost the 
esteem of many good and honourable 
men (No, no ! cheers and hisses.) I do 
! not think, gentlemen, that Colonel Evans 
viewed the subject in the same light as 
you, perhaps, or as myself — if he had, 
of course he would sooner have cut off 
his right hand than have acted as he 
has done. Would I have gone to Rye 
to supplant him, because Rve was now 
an open borough, and because there 
might, perhaps, exist there a few indi- 
viduals who were not satisfied with his 
conduct r For had such an application 
been made to me from those imiivi- 


once more to establish your character 
for honesty and good faith. Colonel 
Evans has assigned as a reason for his 
coming forward, that Westminster is an 
open borough, and that if he did not 
corne forward, somebody else would. 
This is but a bad reason ; the same j 
thing might be said of the King’s high- i 
way ; that was an open highway, and a 
highwayman might as well say to me, 
there is something that belongs to you 
which will suit me very much, and as 
this is the open highway, Til make hold 
to take it. (Confusion.) I think 1 
should have great reason for complaint, 
more especially if the robber had 
been riding side by side with me 
along the road for a considerable 
distance, and I had, consequently mis- 1 
taken him for a friend. (Cheer 3 and j 
hisses.) Now, gentlemen, I can only 
say to you, that such as I have been,! 
such shall 1 continue to be. I told this j 


i duals, I should have answered, Colonel 
I Evans is my friend. I approve of his 
parliamentary conduct. It is not impos- 
sible, from his situation, that he may 
have made one or two little slips. His 
| principles in the main I admire. W e 
have worked together in the same cause, 
we have together urged our way in the 
same public career, and 1 will not turn 
round on an old friend, nor bring 
i discredit on an old cause, by dividing 
! its old supporters. (Cheers and groans.) 

, The gallant Colonel cannot be on the 
! winning side. If he were to triumph, 
j it would be but an inglorious victory, 
j It would be a triumph over an old asso- 
! date. He would succeed in dividing 
| old friends. He would give glee and 
joy only to the enemies of the good old 
cause of reform , and though he would 
not succeed in gaining any additional 
credit, yet he would most certainly suc- 
ceed in bringing great discredit upon 
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the very cause of which he pretended to 
be an advocate. Of the result of the 
contest, however, I have no doubt. In- 
deed, the only difficulty I find is, to 
persuade anybody that there will be a 
contest at all. (Confusion — “ Oh, oh !”) 
But, gentlemen, we must, of course, be 
prepared. You, gentlemen, must exert 
yourselves. 1 will be at my post. I 
will not be wanting to you ; and I feel 
certain, gentlemen, \ou will not lie 
wanting to me. (Loud cheering and 
disapprobation.) 

The same confusion that existed dur- 
ing Sir F. Burdett* a address, prevailed 
during that of Sir John Ilobhouse, and 


He had no personal feeling towards the 
gallant Colonel, but he was sorry to see 
him embark in a contest which would 
have the effect of dividing the friends 
of the good cause. All such contests as 
these he felt himself bound to deprecate; 
and whether he witnessed such a con- 
test in Westminster or in Middlesex, he 
should equally exclaim against it. He 
denounced the operations now going on 
in the county of Middlesex, for the pur- 
pose of unseating that zealous, able, and 
worthy advocate of the rights of the 
people, Mr. Hume. (Bravo ! and tre- 
mendous applause ; cries of three 
cheers for Hume ! which were una- 


was attributable to the same cause. We 
have, therefore, only noticed those ex- 
pressions of approbation and disappro- 
bation which were more purticulaily 
vehement. 

The Chairman then rose to put the 
resolution, expressive of confidence in 
Sir F. Burden and Mr John Cam Hob- , 
house, which he said he had prcviomJy 
read. (Great confusion existed — Cries of. 

read.”) The greater part of the meet- 
ing did not appear to understand what 
the resolution was. The Chairman, 
however, put it, without reading, and 
about 150 hands out of the vast meeting 
appeared to us to be held up in its fa- 
vour, ami at least twice that number 
agamst it, the greater part of the meet- 
ing not voting. In putting the succeed- 
ing resolutions, however, nearly the 
whole assembly took part in the divi- 
sion. The Chairman declared the reso- 


uimously given with great distinctness, 
heartiness, and unanimity ) The division 
that had been caused in Westminster he 
deeply deplored. He wished Colonel 
Evans had been present to witness the 
manner in which the greatest patriot of 
the day— -the man who had rendered the 
most disinterested services to the people 
had been treated — he meant Sir Francis 
Burdeit. (Uproar.) Sir Francis Burdett, 

. the hero of 40 years' arduous services — 

; the man who had held his fortune, and 
I even his life, a cheap sacrifice to the 
' public cause. And vet the period had 
actually arrived when men were found 
so ungrateful, as at the appearance of 
that man to groan anti hiss and cry Off, 

| off. He wished Col. Evans to reflect 
on the mutability of popular support, 
and he thought, that had he been there 
that day, he would have shrunk from 
the men who could so treat Sir Francis 


lutions carried, amidst great confusion, 
and cheers, and cries of “ No, no ! ” 

Mr. Crouch then came forward, and 
the persons present, exhausted, doubt- 
less, by the incessant clamour which 
had been kept up against the principal 
objects of their hostility, became at once 
orderly and attentive. He expressed 
his regret at the personal feeling which 
appeared to exist among them. He had 
often witnessed contests in that room 
between the friends and the enemies of 
the people, but it had remained for that 
day to exhibit an unnatural contest be- 
tween the advocates of liberty them- 
selves, and conducted with a degree of 
frenzy far from doing them honour. 


with shame and disgust. He then con- 
cluded by moving a resolution to the 
effect, “ That the past conduct of their 
“ present representatives was the surest 
“ pledge for the future, and that it was 
“ unnecessary to demand pledges from 
“ Sir Francis Burdett and Sir John 
t: Hobhouse. ,, 

Mr. Harrison seconded the motion* 
which was then put from the chair. An 
immense majority was held up against 
i% in the opinion of several around 
three or four to one, but certainly more 
than double. The friends of Sir John 
Hobhouse, however, called it carried, 
and 

Mr. Pouncey next stood forward. 
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He said he hoped they would bury all ! 
their differences, and would not permit 
the attempt now making to divide the 
friends of freedom to succeed. In pro- 
posing the next resolution, he begged to 
observe the authority, in support of it, J 
of a person who was na partial friend, 
hut at this moment a political opponent, 
that the people, and the electors of 
Westminster in particular, possessed the 
most able, zealous, and eloquent advo- 
cate in their present representative, Sir 
John Hobhouse. He then moved the ; 
following resolution : — “ That this 
44 meeting, after the strong expression 
44 of approval now given, lament and 
<4 condemn the measures now adopting 
44 to oppose the return of Sir John Hob- 
44 house* und "being unable to discover 
44 any good object in that opposition, 
4f are seemingly determined to use their 
44 utmost efforts in order to frustrate it, 
44 and to c^own with success the return 


carried, although an immense majority 
of hands was held up against it. 

Thanks were thpn voted to the chair- 
man, who, after acknowledging the 
compliment, declared the meeting dis- 
solved. 

Three cheers were then given for Sir 
F. Burdett and Sir J. Hobhouse, which 
were replied to by three groans for the 
same parties, and three cheers for Col. 
Evans, when the crowd dispersed ; and 
thus ended one of the most stormy meet- 
ings which it has been our lot to witness 
even within the walls of the Crown and 
Anchor. 

At a Meeting of the Central Com - 
mitteefor conducting the re-election 
of Sir Ft uncis Burdett and Sir 
John Hobhouse , the following Copy 
of Sir Francis Bnrdvtt's second 
Letter to Cul. Feans was read . 

! * l Dear Evans, — 1 take the earliest 


44 of the man whose public efforts have opportunity, c n arriving at Brighton, to 
44 had the test of experience.” acknowledge the receipt of vour last 

Mr. Thurston seconded the rcsolu- letter, which appears tome to be founded 
tion, which was then put to the meeting, on a complete misapprehension, and 
and was declared by the chairman to be lowing thereto to a complete misstate- 
carried. An immense number of hands I ment of all the circumstances and all 


was held up against it, and we should 
have supposed that it was negatived by 
as great a majority as the one immedi- 
ately preceding it. 

Mr. Chambers came forward amidst 
great upiour, and asked whether cla- 
mour was proof of a good cau-e or a 
bad one ? He was here interrupted by 
three cheers being given at the lower 
end of the room, for the show of hands 
just displayed, and three groans for ( 
those who were in favour of the reso- , 
lution. Some persons then called out, 
“ Three cheers for Colonel Evans/' 
which were immediately given. Mr] 
Chambers, finding he could not gain a 
hearing, after several ineffectual efforts, ! 
proposed a resolution, expressing a hope 
that the electors would unite with the, 
committee for the purpose of bringing! 
into action all the feelings and interests 
of the men of Westminster in favour of 
their old, excellent, and long-tried 
members. 

Mr. De Vkar having seconded the- 
resolution, it was put and declared to be 


| the feelings connected with this case. 

' You complain of want of courtesy to- 
j wards \ou ; in what respect, however, 
• toil do not point out ; and I can only 
1 say, that on my part it was never in- 
tended. You do, however, specify the 
last passage of my letter as 4 not marked 
by much courtesy ; but that, in consi- 
deration of your regard to n.e, you only 
permit yourself to complain/ Believe 
me, this would be much felt by me if I 
thought there was any cause for the 
observation, except misapprehension, in 
the same manner as you suppose I make 
the representation of Westminster 4 a 
matter of personal feeling / this last 
observation relieves me much from the 
pain the first might occasion, as both 
are equally without any just foundation. 
Give me leave to ask, where is the 
want of courtesy in my stating that I 
would rather be turned out of West- 
minster with Hobhouse, than returned 
to Parliament with any one else ? In 
this there is nothing personal or of pri- 
vate feeling; it is entirely on public 
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grounds ; and were you the best friend 
I had in the world, 1 should say the 
same. Ti> the best of niv recollection, 
there is not a single sentence, or even a 
word, in my letter, having reference to 
any consideration except of a public 
nature. 

“There is no question either between 
us as to the ‘ disinterestedness 9 and 
public spirit of those who, you inform 
me, have 'during sonic months sought 
you as a candidate/ These words, 
‘during some months/ are very im- 
portant; they give ris-e to new ideas 
and thoughts • they seem to prove, as 
Othello says, 4 a foregone conclusion/ 
May 1 ask whether these persons who 
had been soliciting you for many 
months, whether they were the same 
persons who went to llohhouse for 
pledges r if so, was not that a poor 
contrivance •* Or is it not now, to use 
a significant phrase, the 4 cat out of the 
bag? * And i ■ this, supposing the case 
to he so, candid dealing, nr conduct 
swell n« the electors ot Westminster 
hate hitherto observed on similar occa- 
sions r I think not, and, if it i- to be in 
future adopted, no doubt it is high time 
to look out for new persons to represent 
them. 

You then object to my making use 
of the words, as applied to you of ac- 
quiescing in a plan to turn Hobhouse 
out of West minster : you say you see 
no propriety in the term. 1 must con- 
fess 1 see no impropriety in the act ; 
but am totally at a loss to find the im- 
propriety of the term. You are pleased 
to suppose me to ask you * Who the 
persons were who persuaded you to 
come forward!’ 1 am not aware of 
having asked any such question ; you, 
however, suppose so ; then comes the 
answer, ‘ they/ you say, ‘ who persuaded 
ine and Hobhouse, to whom we are so 
largely indebted for success.'* It was 
hardly worth while to suppose the ques- 
tion for the sake of the answer, for, 
though smart, it not correct. The 
fact, as all the world knows is, that 1 
was elected without knowing anything 
of the matter inyself. I was confined 
to my bed owing to the unfortunate 
affair with Mr. Pauli, Mr. Cline forbid- 


ding every one, excepting the necessary 
attendants entering my room. As to 
Hobhouse, he cannot bp said to have 
undergone any process of persuasion. 
He stood forward on public grounds 
and public principles. He has never 
I quilted the one/or abandoned the other. 

• He stands so still in fact ; for as to the 
objection started of his being in office, 
it is too childish to deserve notice ; be- 
sides which, it has already been disposed 
of by the electors of Westminster them- 
selves. 1 It is easy/ says the proverb, 

4 to find a stick to beat a dog / but it is 
not so easy to find a valid icason for 
opposing an honest man. I hope it is 
not necessary for me here to say I am 
not drawing comparisons, or speak- 
ing, as you call it, in contrast 
with Mr. Hobhouse. To disclaim 
such an intention would be too hu- 
miliating to us both, and 1 can only 
express my surprise that you should 
have entertained such a thought before. 

I am fully aware of your great merits as 
well as his, and have pleasure in ac- 
knowledging them ; but, with reference 
to the present case, the matter in hand, 

1 cannot entertain any doubt, if they 
were to be weighed, whose scale would 
kick the beam. The question now is, 
not which is the best man, but what is 
the best conduct, the most becoming, 
and the most useful, in a public point of 
view, for the people of Westminster to 
follow r It is the character of the elec- 
tors of Westminster, and of the people, 
by one of the best specimens that is 
going to be tried at the ensuing election, 
whether popular support and opinion 
shall be raised or sunk in the estimate 
of wise men ,* whether the reproach of 
inconstancy and levity in the people, 
so often, with effect, cast upon them 
by the enemies of popular rights, 
shall be confuted in this instance or 
confirmed. This is the stake now about 
to be played for, and it is on this account, 
and on this accouht chiefly, if not solely, 
that 1 feel so deep an interest in the 
game. This great question, therefore, 
will be tried, I trust, on its true grounds, 
that all personal preferences or dislikes 
will be lost sight of, and the result be 
such as will uphold in the eyes of the 
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country the high character, sound prin- 
ciples, sound judgment, and steadiness 
of conduct which the electors of West- 
minster have so long sustained. 

<l I cannot conclude without assuring 
you that the grief and sorrow I before 
expressed is real, and mot mere words ; 
I cannot but feel how uncomfortable this 


thousand acres of land; and wanting 
the skill to drop words from which he 
might gather disagreeable truths, has 
not had the courage to state* them to 
him ; so that, at last, he is likely to end, 
by being the dupe of his own cunning 
and of his own aristocruticul insolence 
combined. 


interruption is, thus given to an inti- 
macy 1 so much valued, nor can 1 part 
with it without a pang. 

“ I remain yours sincerely, 

“ F. BURDETT.” 

“ Brighton , Nov. 2 : 5 ." 

I do not know who this Mr. T. Dun- 
combe is ; but I know that lie will soon 
think, if he be not absolutely a toad- 
eater of Burdett (and 1 am sure he will 
get nothing else to vat from him) 5 if 
he be not absolutely a led-captaiu of the 
old Baronet, he will very soon wish that 
he had been at home bed-ridden, instead 
of being perked up in a chair upon this 
occasion ; and if Mr. Barber Beaumont's 
insurances be not something a little 
more certain than his escaping universal 
contempt on account of his being a 
bottle-holder upon this occasion, (Jod 
preserve those who have taken out 
policies with him. With regard to the 
rest of the group, it seems to have con- 
sisted of a parcel of people that nobody 
knew ; so that Burdett might be fairly 
congratulated on having brought his 
hogs to a fine market at last. He is a 
cunning fox j but the cunningest of 
foxes carry the joke too far very fre- 
quently; they o\ er-estinmte the effects 
of their cunning. Ilis old rump, if it 
had still been in existence, would have 


In the way of remat k upon the above 
proceedings, the first thing is, the false- 
ness and baseness of report hers The 
reptiles tell you that “ nothing could he 
heard;” and yet they could hear the 
speeches of these two horrible vaga- 
bonds ! I know', and could produce evi- 
dence upon oath, that these reptiles did 
not hear any one sentence of that which 
they here appeared to have heard deli- 
\ered by thej-e two fellows. If you look 
at the thing you will be convinced that 
the two fellows must have written out 
what is% here printed as thei*’ speeches. 
It is a bu'ic falsehood 0:1 the part of t lie 
Mommy C /iron tele , that is to say, on 
the p.ut of Blac, or Clement, or both : 
it is an infamous falsehood to represent 
the two caitiff* a* e\ er having been heard 

I P 

I at all, at more than seven or eight leet 
| from their mouths. So that here is this 
base pres* doing all it can to save them : 

| the old “ Bloody” keeping Justice Jack 
| and BurdkitV* Berks hit e cut vs in view ; 

| and yet, attending to the main chance , 
j dms no* know what to be at; stupid 
; olcl Chronicle , from other motives, is 
much about in the same muzzled slate; 
and thus, as far as these base newspapers 
are concerned, the people are informed 
of no truth ; they are told no truth rela- 
te e to this matter, and they are left to 
infer that which is false. But the people 


guarded him against the insolent asser- are not to lie thus duped : they do not 
tion that they should elect Hoh/touse , or 1 draw the fiiKe inference : they perceive 
that he would not serve. The old rump the truth, through the veil made use of 


would have smelled out the quiet opinion ' to hide it ; and, though they have had 
of the people long and long ago Dear 1 no means of making it known that they 
De Vear knows, perhaps, well enough, j do see the truth, they do see it, and they 
what the people have long been think- 1 act upon it ; and the base newspapers 
ing, and what they have been talking do, in fact, no harm, except to the im- 
aboui; but “ Bear De Vear 99 has not postors themselves. They make them 
had the skill to let him know this, with- ! believe, that they are successful in cheat- 


out seeming to perceive that he did let [ ing the people : they make them believe, 
him know it. “ Dear De Vear ** has i that the people are deceived by them 5 
always approached him with a due sense and thus it is that every ministry goes 
of the profound respect due to twenty on , until at lust the explosion of public 
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opinion comes and blows them up. 
Wellington laughed, I dare say, at the 
idea of his being unpopular ; he laughed 
fit all my warnings, until the very mo- 
ment that the stones of the street came 
whizzing about his head : he would not 
believe that he was not popular, till he was 
obliged to clap his spurs, in order to avoid 
being knocked off his horse. Thus it has 
always been ; the base newspapers have, 
at last, duped nobody but the insolent , 
arrogant, anstocratica I wretches them- 
selves . And this is now just the case of 
Hobhousb and Burdktt, who have, in 
fact, wheedled and intrigued with the 
base newspapers, for no other purpose 
than that of deceiving themselves; and 
I dare say, that they were just as much 
astounded at the “ Off, off, off,” 
u Down, down, down,” at the Crown 
and Anchor, last Monday, as Welling- 
ton was, when he escaped through the 
Park, and got home with one of his 
eves closed up with mud. But these 
two sot> (I mean in the French sense of 
the word); these two presumptuous sots 
might, one would have thought, have 
formed something like a correct judg- 
ment from the cabbage and turnip- 
pelting of August , 1830. Would not 
an\ body, who had not been actually in- 
fatuated, have asked themselves, how 
this petting came to take place 'l How 
it came to pass, that they were pelted 
vpon their mm dunghill '! They saw 
no man that was at all a leader in poli- 
tics ; they saw no man there that they 
could call their enemy ; they could 
trace the hostility to no particular 
source ; even if it had been alleged (as 
it never was) that the peltings were 
instigated or hired , still it was a mon-| 
strous multitude to be instigated or 
hired by any private person, or by any 
number of private persons. In short, 
such a course was impossible ; and if 
these fellows had not suffered them- 
selves to be duped by their own cronies 
and pot-coin panions, the newspaper 
scoundrels, they would have said to | 
themselves : “A*’- faith, we must takej 
“ care ; we have got away with whole, 
** bones, to be sure ; but this is the 
‘ r voice of the people ; it is the people 
“ who have pelted us with cabbages 


“ and turnips : attempt to disguise it 
" as much as our newspaper cronies 
“ may please, the fact is, that we have 
“ been pelted off bg the people ; and 
" this being the case, we must change 
“ our course, or never show our faces 
“ here again.” This is what they would 
have said to themselves, had they not 
been buoyed up by the success of that 
presumption, mixed with political fraud, 
which they had been practising so long, 
and the success of which had, indeed, 
been secured by the skill, conduct, and 
ihe industry of the experienced and 
watchful rump. 

It appears from what the base re- 
porthers have put forth as the spoken 
speech of little Sancho, that this pre- 
cious pair of politicians were deceived 
afresh by what took place at the last 
election ; for, little doddler is made to 
say, “ that the answer to the charge of 
“ his being a placeman has been given 
“ bg the electors themselves that is to 
say, by their having rechosen him without 
any opposition. Poor little soul ! What ! 
he does not know, then, that the people 
wanted him and the “ old chaise horse,” 
merely to \ ote for the Reform Bill ! He 
does not perceive this. He does not 
perceive, that it was an election purely 
for earning the Reform Bill; and that, 
as this pair of politicians had pledged 
themseh es to the Reform Bill, that was 
all that >\ as wanted of them ; but that 
now, a great deal more is wanted of 
them, and, therefore, they are not now 
to be chosen without pledging themselves 
to that and a great deal more. 

Thus have these fellows been the 
dupes of their newspaper cronies, who 
led them to believe, that they were the 
two most popular men in the kingdom. 

I have now great experience with re- 
gard to the workings of this infamous 
London-newspaper press. I have seen, 
not less than a score of men, who, each 
in his day, attained to wonderful popu- 
larity by the means of this all- infamous, 
all-accursed press ; and I have seen 
every one of those men come down, at 
last, covered with disgrace; sink into 
the grave with an infamous epitaph, or 
buried alive in still more disgraceful ob- 
livion. It has been my good fortune; 
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a merciful God has been graciously I as quickly as I can, beginning with the 
pleaded so to order it, with regard to next number of the Register and there 
me, that I have, from the very moment ( is Mr. Fitton of Royton amJMr John 
that 1 set my foot on English ground, a j Knigiit of Oldham, and scores of 
little better than thirty-two )ears ago; j others, still alive to bear witness to the 
from the very moment that my foot , cruelties produced by your conduct of 
came again upon my native land, 1 have i' 1S17- 

been an object, constantly an object of I have now to remark, my friends, 
the foulest calumny, the most impudent . FIRST, on the manner of reporting the 
lies, the most atrocious attempts at de- ! above proceedings at the Crown and 
struction 0:1 the part of this most in fa- I Anchor $ SECOND, on the manner of 
mous thing, the London daily press : j carrviug the resolutions; THIRD, on 
made use of, too, more by this pair of . Eukdbit's doctiine with regard to the 
baffled political empirics, than by any [/it ness of placemen to be members of 
other pair in the kingdom. And, what ! Parliament ; FOURTH, on what the 
has been the result ? Ah, “old ebai-e | brace of cocks sav about there being 
horse !” what would you now give had no necessity for putting pledges to tried 
you never acted a base part towards me r , men. 

.But, what would you give, had you never j FIRST, with regard to the manner of 
been an object of praise with thisinf.unous reporting these proceedings, I have 
press? You are cunning , and have acted merely once more to beg mv readers to 
a cunning part. You have hugged observe, that the speeches of the cab- 
yourself, for a long while, in conicin- , bage-peked heroes, must have been 
plating the success of your cunning ; written out by themselves, and sent to 
and you have reveiled with delight, (heir friends, the report ftei s, or to their 
while you saw the bloody broad-sheeted friends, Black or Clement ; because I 
monsters tearing away at me. But , can produce evidence upon oath, that a 
how stands the matter NOW? You very quick-hearing and well-informed 
now begin to think, 1 dare say, of re- 1 gentleman, standing at from seven to 
peating the prayer of the double-faced j twelve feet 1'iom them, c >uld not hear 
Balaam ; “ Let me die the death of the , distinctly one single word that either of 
4t righteous, and let my la^t end be like , them uttered. All he could gather was, 
“his." No, no! was the answer ; you that they were in great agitation, in a 
have enjoyed the fruit of your hypo- , state of great rage, and that they were 
crisy and your greediness. You have 1 moving their mouths as if uttering 
lived the life of the wicked j and your I words. Tnerefore, these pretended 
last end is not to he that of the righte- . speeches are a sheer fabrication, put 
ous. You have ha<l tiie praises of the, forth for the purpose of making persons 
accused newspapers ; and now you are j at a distance believe that there was a 
to taste the natural fiuits. Even you, | something like a hearing, at any rate, 
as long as you were calumniated by the 1 and that the opposition was merely 
newspapers, were not only safe, not partial. I beg this to be borne in mind ; 
only popular, but you were deservedly for it is very material, with regard to 
so : the moment they began to praise the prospect which the shoy-hoys have 
you, you began to descend towards that before them. If such were their recep- 
mud in which you now find yourself tion, at a select meeting of the electors, 
up to your very eyes.. They began to called by themselves, and in a room, 
praise you the moment you showed what will be their reception before the 
yourself to be false to the cause of re- honest and unbiassed people ! The 
form ; the moment you abandoned to “ old chaise-horse ” has put this ques- 
their fate those poor men whom you tion to himself long before now 5 and he 
had urgeu to come forth and expose has, by this time, sense enough to give 
themselves to the fangs of Sidmouth himself the proper answer. Never will 
and Cast lei. each ; the whole of the he appear upon the Westminster 
history of which I will now republish ( hustings again. There is but one more 
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dip for him ; that is to he guarded to I 
and from the hustings at Covext- 
cahden by a troop of long soldiers upon | 
fat horses, with strong swords, and i 
with carabines and pistols in their 
holsters. This is his la«t dive; this is 
that dive below the bottom ; that < 
“ lower deep in the lowest deep ” of 
which the poet s]»eaks ; but from this j 
he will be saved, if Lord Grey be not 
totally bereft of his senses. 

SECOND, the manner of passing 
the resolutions. We have before, upon 
manv occasions, seen great and flagrant 
partiality in the perJoimmg ol tnis hort j 
of work. We have manv times seen 
the infamous newspapers leportmg , 
resolutions to have been carried, when 
every soul present knew very well that ! 
they Wh e not cariiod. We saw the in , 
famous London newspapers report, that ! 
the ad dreys to t lie Prince Regent and 
to the Parliament, thanhni 7 them j or 1 he 
dint aeon avd gagging It l s : wo have 
r-eeu Use infamou* newspapers report, 
that this address, from a county meet- j 
ing, in Hampshire, was “ <anicd,"\ 
when it w..-* well known to the whole 1 
country, that it was never even pvt to j 
the. vimI ivy \ we ba\e seen this ail-in- > 
famous p”ess, carrying on its trade of! 
this sort for the last thirty >ears; but, j 
never before did we see the base tiling! 
frankly and boldly record that the reso- ! 
Unions were “ carried ” when, it reports j 
at the same time, that there, teas a are at I 
majority ayamst them. This “ T. Dun- j 
combe” must be an invaluable treasure 
to the Don and his man ! The repot tit 
says it was moved “ that the electors of 
“ Westminster ought to support &ir 
“ Francis Burdett, and the Kt. Hon. 
ct Sir John Cam Hobhousk;” and that 
“ there was a “ great majority ayamst 
“ this motion. The chairman decided, 
“THAT THE MOTION WAS OAtt- 
“ HIED !*' Well done, « T. Dun- 
combe.” They need give themselves 
no trouble to look out for a newSpeaker : 
you have proved your fitness for that 
office. The truti^ is, they were com- 
pelled to decide in this manner, or to 
give, up the. contest at once. It was a 
meeting of their own calling : the room 
was lined by Burdett’s committee; that 


numerous committee attended with 
wands in their hands ; they guarded the 
two s hoy- hoys. Squire Dun combe, Bar- 
ber Beaumont, and the rest of the mi- 
serable group, into the room ; and they 
placed themselves upon the platform for 
the purpose of giving the signals for 
clapping and cheering. Therefore, if 
the resolutions, brought, forward by the 
bottle-holders cf the shoj-hoys, had not 
been pasted, a l was over, and the only 
remedies remaining were, dangling from 
a willow, or a deep dive into the merci- 
ful flood. It was absolutely necessary 
to give the thing up at once, or to pass 
the resolutions ; and the peiformanccof 
this desperate duty fell upon Tommy 
Duncombf, whom (there being other 
Drxc we will, in future, distin- 

guish by the name of Mr. Speaker 
Du\combe : for he is a very paragon of 
all speakers. Notwithstanding all this, 
wo shall s« e “ Dear Dh Year" adver- 
tise these resolutions as carried! We 
shall ‘•ee them put forth as an official 
dncuim-nt, founded in unquestionable 
truth : and, so infatuated are men in 
their anxious hope to avoid destruction, 
that 1 should not at all wonder, if the 
shay- hays, after paying , expressly, for 
the inserting of these lies, were them- 
selves, seeing them in print , to believe 
them to he truths. At the very least 
they will believe that the public will be- 
lieve them to be truths ; and that is 
quite enough to ensure their discom- 
fiture. 

THIRD, on Burdbtt’s doctrine with 
regard to the fitness of placemen to be 
members of Parliament. 

HURDETT DETECTED. 

TO THE ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 

London, 2S. November, 18C2. 

Gen n.EMEN, 

Amongst all the instances of political 
turpitude; all the instances of bare- 
faced. shameless, odious, inconsistency, 
which we have witnessed within the 
last twenty years, none has been so fla- 
grant, so barefaced, and so utterly 
shameless, as that inconsistency of 
which Sir Francis Bukdktt now stands 
convicted from his own lips and his 
own pen. lie assumed, in his speech 
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at the Crown and Anchor, on Monday 
the 26. instant, that there was no objec- 
tion against Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
except that of his being a PLACEMAN ; 
and, on that assumption he falls to 
abusing those who act upon that objec- 
tion, which, he says, is “ Joundtd on no 
fl public principle, and on no valid rca- 
“ son-, ” and then, he says, that those 
are “ impostors 99 who put forward such 
grounds of objection. 

Now, gentlemen, electors of West- 
minster, let us see who, in this case, is 
the impostor. Let us first take the 
■words of the speech as delivered in the 
Crown and Anchor last Monday ; and 
then, let us take his words, as given, and 
published from under his own hand- 
writing and with his own signature to 
them, at the approach of the general 
election in the year 1S06. I say, pub- 
lished from under his own hand, and 
under his own signature. 

“Speech at Crown and Anchor , Monday , 
“ November 26, 1832. 

“ It is to me a source of deep regret 
“ that friends should now be dividing 
4f and separating,as I can understand, on 
“ no public principle , on no ground that 
(t can be stated , for no valid reason ; 
“ that the whole complaint against his 
“ right honourable colleague, and which 
4f seemed to have caused the clamour 
“ that had taken place at the meeting 
44 that dnv, was, that SIR JOHN WAS 
*' IN OFFICE. What ! he would ask, 
lc was it to be said that an honest man 
44 could never be ?n office ; that he could 
“ hold no public situation without being , 
44 a foe to the people r lie could assure ! 
41 the meeting, that, if they had listened 
“ to arguments like these, they would 
“ be imposed upon by those impostors 
i( who had - heietoforc imposed upon 
44 them” I 

Now, gentlemen, hear what the same 1 
Baronet said upon this same subject, in 
a letter addressed bv him to Mr. Faull 
on the 3. of October, 1806, and pub- 
lished in t} \ the newspapers in a few 
days after tnat. At this time, Mr. Fox 
having died, an election was about to take 
place. Lord Percy and Mr. Siieridan 
were the intended candidates. A coin- 


1 mittee of the electors had met, and had 
i resolved, that Sir Francis Bordett* 
should be invited to be a candidate, in 
order to throw both of the others aside j. 
and, Mr. Paull, as chairman of the 
committee, having written to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett to request him to suffer 
himself to be put in nomination for 
Westminster, Sir Francis, in a writ- 
ten answer to Mr. Paull, declined, 
upon the following grounds : 

44 It is, however, impossible for me 
44 to be a candidate upon the present 
“ occasion ; for 1 did very early declare, 
44 to numerous applications, and after- 
44 wards, as a single and private elector ; 
“ I did declare, that I would give my 
“ vote for Lord Percy ; and 1 did so, 
44 because, I had heard of no other can- 
“ didates, but such as had recently ac - 
44 copied of lucrative offices under the 
44 Croun ■ and 1 cannot think that such 
“ gentlemen, however fitted jor those 
4 4 offices , and however otherwise esti - 
44 viable , can, at ANY TIME, become 
44 the Jit representatives oj a free , awcor- 
44 nipt, and independent people 9 ' 

No comment is necessary to men of 
sense. Here is the answer to his speech 
at the Crown and Anchor on Monday 
last. This he wrote, you will perceive, 
at the time of the Westminster elec- 
tion, consequent upon the death of Mr. 
Fox. When, in a few weeks after- 
wards, the general election came on, 
j Sir Francis was a candidate for Mid- 
| dlesex ; and having issued a circular 
| letter to all the electors of Middlesex , 
one of which, of course, went to Mr. 
W’hitbkead j Mr. Whitbread wrote 
him an answer, in which answer he 
called him to account for the above 
passage in his letter to Mr. Paull, as- 
serting, that any man who held such 
opinions concerning members of Parlia- 
ment having places, must either want 
the power or the will to reason upon the 
consequences of such doctrine ; or, to 
use Bi/kdett’s own interpretation of the 
words, must either be njbal or a knave . 
Whitbread having published this an- 
swer, Burdett, in an address to the 
freeholders of Middlesex , maintained 
his own doctrine ; and, by implication, 
called all those plunderers who denied 
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the soundness of his doctrine ; which “ “ meet with resistance from all de- 
doctrine was, observe, “ that no man 44 44 scriptions of persons, who have the 
u who was in office, however fit for his “ “ power or the will to reason upon its 
44 office, and however estimable in other “ “ consequences. The people, by the 
41 respects, could, at any time, become 44 44 acceptance of your doctrine, would 
“ a fit representative of a free, uncor- “ “ reduce themselves to the hard 
41 rupt, anti independent people.” This ‘ 44 44 necessity of being governed by the 
letter of Sir Francis Bordktt was in “ “ worst of mankind.” — These, Mr. 
the following words. Read them, elec- 44 Whitbread’s sentiments, have like- 
tors of Westminster ! read these words 3 “wise been recently paraded by Air. 
and then recollect, that this same Sir “ Windham, Secretary of State ; by Mr. 
Francis Bcrdbtt now tells you, that 44 Tierney, Chairman of the Board of 
nothing but •* impostors ” will tell you, “ Controul ; by Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer 
that a man is unfit to represent you, “of the Navy; and arc now held, I pre- 
because he has got a place under the “ sume, as the political creed of the 
crown ! Read the letter ; let the Ba- whole party. — Gentlemen , in that act 
ronet read it; and then let him he sur - 1 “ of Parliament (12 and 13 Will. 3 .) 
prised, if he can, at the indignation “ which gave the throne of these king- 
which you expressed at his conduct 011 doms to his present Majesty, and his 
Alonday last. j 14 family, entitled — <f An act for the 

“ “ further limitation of the crown, and 
44 Sir Francis Burden's Address to the j “ “ better securing the rights nndliber- 

“ Freeholders of Middlesex , after the i “ u ties of the subject,” — it was wisely 

44 Close of the Election , on the 27. • 44 and honestly thus enacted — “ That no 
“ Nov., 1SOG. l“ “ person who has an office or place of 

44 Gentlemen, — The moment before j “ “ profit under the King, or receives a 

14 the commencement of the late elec- j “ u pension from the Crown, shall be 
“ ticn for Al iddlesex, Mr. Win i’uread, “ 44 capable of serving as a member of 
44 in a manner most unbecoming his sta- “ 44 the House of Commons.” — But Air. 
44 tion, connexions, and character, in- 44 Whitbread, it seems, never heard of 
4t serted in the public newspapers the , this provision — 44 for better securing 
“ following passage, signed with his “ “ the rights and liberties of the sub- 
44 name ; addressed indeed nominally, ; 44 14 ject.” And because, after a melan- 
44 with dissembled respect to me; but 41 choly experience of the neeessity of 
44 intended as a political electioneering 1 44 such a provision, which our honest 
4i manoeuvre against you : — 44 1 do not “ ancestors only foresaw, 1 maintain the 
“ 44 peiceive in your present address “ opinion of those from whom his Ma- 
44 44 (says Mr. Whitbread) any allusion 44 jesty holds his crown, I am represeut- 
44 “ to r .11 opinion promulgated by you 44 ed, by these best of patriots, as an 
44 44 on the late election for Westminster, 44 enemy to the constitution, and by 
44 44 which is, 4 that a person holdiny an 44 some of their place holding and plaee- 
ci u 4 °.ffi ce ll7i der the Crown, however “ hunting paitv, as a traitor to my 
44 44 4 otherwise estimable, cannot at any “ country. The worst of traitors to 
44 4 4 4 tune become a fit representative of ' 44 their country are those who eat up its 
44 44 4 a fee, uncorrupt, and independent j 44 resources. Air. Whitbread’s juilg- 
44 44 4 people If such opinion be j 44 meat upon us who hold this opinion, 
44 44 founded in truth, which (continues 1 “ is indeed something milder ; lie only 
44 14 Mr. Whitbread) I utterly den}, a j 44 concludes us to be either fools or 
44 44 law ought to I.- parsed to exclude 44 rogues, — 44 either we have not the 
44 44 all the executive .tenants of Govern- “ 44 power or the wVl to reason upon its 
fi 44 merit from seats in either house of 44 44 consequences.” — I have reason to 
44 44 Parliament. 1 have not heard that 44 believe that Mr. Whitbread himself 
44 44 it was in the contemplation of any 44 possesses both the will and the power 
44,44 one to propose such a measure; 44 to obtain speedily a lucrative office 
44 44 and, if proposed, I am sure it w r ould 44 under the crown, without inuchem- 
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“ b arras sing himself with the conse- 
quences to the public. — Gentlemen, 
“ when the last additional taxes for 
“ the present year were lately imposed 
* 4 upon the people by these best of pa- 
44 trlots, it was undisguisedly and tran- 
41 quillv acknowledged by them,\vith- 
44 out the least compunction, or com-! 
“ miseration of the peo]>le, that the* 
44 necessary elfect of these taxes would j 
44 be, to drive the inhabitants of a house 
44 into lodgings, and the lodgers of a* 
44 first floor into the second. Here, in- 1 
“ deed, they stopped ; leaving us to 
“ complete the miserable pictuie of na- 
44 tional calamity : viz. that the lodgers 
44 of the second floor must mount up 
44 into the garret, the garretteer descend 
44 into the cellar ; whose former wretch* 
44 ed inhabitant must be thrust out upon 
44 the pavement, and from thence trans* 
44 ferred to the workhouse or the grave.! 
44 And this process is to be repeated ( 
44 tolies qvotit'S : so that the best pro- 1 
44 vided amongst us cannot tell where j 
44 himself and h is family may be found j 
41 at last. This is a hard lesson for 
44 Englishmen to hear. It is harder 
44 still to hear it enforced from the! 
44 mouths of those, who themselves are' 
44 all the while creeping forward from 
44 their original garrets into palaces. 
44 Such an unfeeling insult as this would 
44 never have taken place but amidst 
41 placemen and pensioners. Had they 
44 been really the representatives of the 
44 people, they would have felt some- 
44 thing for the people ; and, instead of 
44 incessantly calling for fresh sacrifices, 
44 and telling us gaily that we must 
44 44 retrench even part of our necessa- 
“ 44 ries,” they would surely now at last 
44 have held out to us some prospect of 
44 consolation and redress ; they would 
44 no longer continue to gorge upon the 
44 vitals of their country, but would 
44 think themselves too well off, if they 
44 were not justly compelled to disgorge 
14 their past infamous swallowings. — 
44 Gentlemen, in becoming a candidate 
44 at the late election for your county, 1 
44 do acknowledge, that 1 rather sought 
41 a public, than a seat in Parliament. I 
44 sought for, and have found, amongst 
44 you, freeholders who would vote for 


44 themselves, and not for any candidate 
“ — who would notgive their votes as a 
44 favour conferred, but as a sacred trust 
44 reposed in an honest man, to enable 
“ him to stem the torrent against these 
44 venal coalition Whigs, who are, by 
14 their own avowal, hunting the peo- 
44 pie of this country from the second 
44 floor to the garret. — That this system 
44 of corruption and oppression may 
44 cease, is the only ardent wish, and, 
“ in spite of every calumny, shall ever 
44 be the constant and unremitting en- 
44 deavour of. Gentlemen, your most 
44 obedient and respectful humble ser- 
44 vant. 

44 Francis Burdktt.” 


Bcrdett said, on his dunghill at the 
Crown and Anchor, in Is IS, that I 
had accused him of many things, and 
that I had foretold what he would be- 
come at last; that “ he did not know 
44 but that he might not, at last, become 
4k an oyster;” but that 1 could not say 
44 that he was not a consistent politician, 
at any rate.” Ah, old chaise-horse ! 
now we have you on the hip ; here is 
jour consistency. Whitbread dial- 
j lenged you on account of this very ad- 
j dress ; and \ou authorised Brand (now 
| Lo' d Dacrk) to state that you had not had 
j the most distant intention to say anything 
( that could be construed into personal 
j disrespect to Whitbread ; and if your 
| words did bear such interpretation, you 
; begged to assure him, that your words 
| expressed that which was contrary to 
j your 44 meaning and intention” Just 
1 a second chapter of the crib-affair with 
j Canning ! But, at any rate, you cannot 
‘ deny that this quarrel arose, out of your 
having most positively asserted, 44 that 
44 ro man holding a lucrative office un- 
44 clcr the Crown, however fitted for 
44 that office, and however otherwise 
44 estimable, could, AT ANY TIME, 
44 become the fit representative of free, 
44 uncorrupt, and independent people.*' 
You said, that Whitbread called you 
jool or knave for holding this doctrine ; 
you maintained the soundness of the 
doctrine, and, at the same time, you 
accused Whitbread of having a place 
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in view for himself j Whitbread ckaU 
lenged you for this ; and you, to pacify 
the enraged brewer (whose family pre- 
tends to be*of Norman descent), autho- 
rised Brand to assure Whitbread, that, 
if your words did hear an interpretation j 
disrespectful to Whitbread, they bore 
an interpretation “ contrary to your 
meaning and intention,” though, to 
every one who came near you at the 
lime, you did not scruple to accuse 
Whitbread of the lowest and greediest 
designs with regard to the public. There 
you are then, now standing in your true 
light before the people ; and this, fif- 
teen years ago, I told you would be your | 
lot at last, if you should live any con- j 
siderable number of years. j 

FOURTH, on i chat the brace of cocks 1 
say about, there being no necessity for ' 
putting pledges to THIRD MRN. j 
Tried men ! What do the} mean by 
that ? If, indeed, the men have been . 
tried, and have acted agreeably to their 
former professions and promises ; if 
they have done anything to relieve thr\ 
people f on* their burdens ; if they have 
laboured to reduce the standing army ; j 
diminish the number of barracks ; to 
lop off the pensions, sinecures, and 
grants ; if they have made an effort to 
expel placemen and pensioners from the , 
House of* Commons : if they ha\ e done 
these things, and many others, that all 
members of Parliament have been 
enabled to do ; then, indeed, it may be 
not absolutely necessary to pledge 
them 5 but, if they have left undone all 
these things; and have done just the 
contrary ; then, there is an absolute ne- 
cessity, not to pledge them, indeed, 
hut to reject them altogether ; and, this 
is what the electors of Westminster 
must now do, or they must make but 
a very poor figure, a very mean figure, 
in the eyes of the country, which has 
now those eyes steadily fixed upon 
them. Whether Hobhouse has acted 
in a manner not to require pledging, 
might be gathered, without more ado, 
from the following questions and an- 
swers, handed about at the meeting on 
Monday, and which I will here insert 
before I proceed further. 


1. Who voted against a motion, made in the 
last Session of Parliament, ior the sus- 
pension of flogging in the army and navy 
lor one year * 

Your Representative, the Whig 1 Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse! 

S. Who opposed a motion made by Col. Evans 
to make a small reduction in the standing 
army in the time of peace ? 

Your Representative, the Whi* Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse ! 

i. Who publicly declared in the House of 
Commons, in a discussion on the army 
estimates', that his opinions on financial 
measures and economy, differed as widely 
from the sentiments of Mr. Hume as ** the 
poles were asunder ?” 

Your Representative, the Whig Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse / 

1. Who has positively refused to support or 
sanction in anv way, the re-election of Ah\ 

I fume for Middlesex ? 

Your Representative, the Win* Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse ! 

5. Who sm unified into and carried through 
t lie lJon>eof Commons, a private bill for 
imposing on bis constituents, in the out- 
ward o I w t. Geoi«r /s, Hanover square, a 
rate of J500 i*i.r ci:vr., to be levied by ati 
inespoiisiblr body of trii'-tees, in the inte- 
rest of Lord Grosvcuor? 

Your Representative, the Whi* Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse f 

(i. Who, when o at of office, promised to bring 
in a bill to reduce the aristocratical quali- 
fication fur vestrymen , and when in office, 
refused to perform it? 

Your Representative, the Whig Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse ! 

7. Who positively refuse* to g’ne a pledge to 
the electors, that he will vote for and sup- 
port the repeal of those obnoxious and 
oppressive duties, the house and window 
taxes ? 

Your Representative, the Whig Secretary 
at War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse! 

Leaving little Sanciio for the present, 
let us now turn to the Don ; and see 
what he has done since the day when 
he reduced us to the necessity of ex- 
cluding the brave little Scotchman, or 
of suffering the factions to triumph over 
us again. What has he done ? What 
has lie attempted to do ? And, what did 
we put him into Parliament for, in the 
year 1807 r We put him into Parlia- 
ment because he told us that the fac- 
tions united in enriching themselves out 
of the public spoil ; that they regarded 
all plunder as lawful, so long as it was 
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kept in the regiment ; that they asserted whom I must do <l the chaise horse ” 
that they had as good a right to their the justice to say, that he was one; to 
pensions, sinecures, and grants, a9 we give the devil his due, he had his share 
had to the fruits of our industry, or to in giving this blow ; though, as in the 
our inheritance from our ancestors ; that ! case of the enraged brewer, “ it was 
they were like a gang of robbers, com- ( “ wholly contrary to his meaning and 
bined to plunder the peaceable and in- j “ intention/* 

dustrious inhabitants 3 that the people : I defy any man living to point out, 
ought to destroy the whole gang and j even any effort of his to do good to the 
abolish the combination ; that the peo- ' cause of the people. “ Why did I sup- 
ple ought to unite and loudly pronounce “ port him, then, from 1807 to the end 
the abolition of the whole present system “ of 1S1G 3 why did 1 support him dur- 
of corruption ; that he himself would “ ing these nine years ? Why did I 
faithfully carry the sentiments of the “ praise him during that time, and then 
people to the House of Commons ; and j “ begin to expose him and attack him? " 
that, no rational endeavour of his should | Why did Major Cartwright do both 
be omitted to tear out the accursed leaves j for that pci iod and one year longer ) I 
of the scandalous Red Book. The whole j am aware that it may be said, that the 
of the address has been inserted above, j Major might be wrong, too. He might ; 
with day and date, and signature at : but lie was not. We both of us saw, in 
tached to if. I have here repeated the ! the year 1814 or 1815, how difficult it 
substance of it. These were the pledge* ! was to induce him to do any real good, 
he gave us ; it was on these grounds j The Major was a greater ho per than I 
that we elected him, and that we were | was; and he, in fact, kept me on longer 
prevailed upon to exclude the brave and than I should have kept on, if it has 
honest little Scotchman. Who, upon not been for persuasions, and for 
hearing these pledges- upon hearing the great deference that I liad for 
this language, could doubt of his sin- . his opinions ; but, the fact was, 
cerity, or fail to anticipate great efforts ! we had nobody else ; and the false 
at his hands ? Yet he has not even “ chaise horse ” knew it. For about 
attempted to do any good for us. The j five years, l think it w r as, I thought him 
address which he moved in the House j sincere, but a political poltroon, and 1 
of Commons in 1812, and which sup- | knew him to be lazy beyond compare, 
ported his then declining popularity, 1 For the rest of the time, I despaired of 
drew up; I almost compelled him to ever seeing any good come out of him. 
move it ; and, (curious anecdote !) j Still our only choice was to hang on to 
I myself subscribed towards publish - h i in, or to give up our cause altogether ; 
ing an edition of the address and his to proclaim it as abandoned, and to give 
speech (made from notes furnished by the borough mongers grounds for laugh- 
roe) and, 1 purchased a thousand copies, ing at us and trampling us under foot, 
besides, and circulated at my own ex- ■ I, therefore, hung on, notwithstanding 
pense. This was the only blow that he J his sliding the back-way out of the 
ever aimed at the s\stem. For the Tower; notwithstanding the firm con- 
grand blow given to the sjstem by the viction of my mind that he would never 
publication of the pension and sinecure- do anything; until, in 1817, he, after 
list, the nation has to thank my Lord having sent a circular all over ihe 
Cochrane, the “ old chaise-horse ” al- j country to rouse the reformers to peti- 
ways having refused 10 move for it. For! tioii and to act, most basely abandoned 
that other grand blow, which they re- ! them, and, while he kept his silence, 
ceived in the affair of Queen Caroline, 1 suffered them to be crammed in dun- 
the nation has to thank Mr. Cochrane 1 geons, in which dungeons he never 
Johnstone and me. For the grand visited a single man of them 3 not even 
blow of all (the wounds from which j Mr. Hone, who had got into jail for 
will finally kill the system), wchave to j publishing a parody, in fact, for Bur- 
thank Peel and his supporters, amongst ‘ dktt himself 3 for, I gave it to Hone, 
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commissioned so to do by Burdbtt, 
who promised to take and pay for five 
hundred copies of the edition. Did he 
visit Mr. Hone ; did he send assistance 
to him in prison? Let him answer 
these questions in the affirmative, be- 
fore he again mounts the hustings of 
Westminster. 

But, reserving myself, till next week, 
for a history of his incomparable base- 
ness in the year 1817* let me again ask, 
“ Dear De Vear,” or “ Dear Pouncet,” 
or “ Dear Tom Duncombe,’’ to name 
one single thing that he has done, or 
attempted to do, in fulfilment of the 
pledges , in consequence of which 
Westminster chose him in 1807. Let 
us confine ourselves to one pledge ; 
namely, “ No rational endeavours of 

mine shall be omitted to restore to 
“ my countrymen the undisturbed en- 
“ jovment of the fair fruits of their in- 
c ‘ dustry ; and to tear out the accursed 
“ leaves of the scandalous Red Book," 
Has he fulfilled this pledge ; has lie tried | 
to tear out the “ accursed leaves ” ? j 
No, but he has assisted to put many 
leaves into that book ; he has given his 
silent acquiescence to monstrous aug- 
mentations of the army; 10 those mon- 
strous things the naval and military aca- 
demies ; to the Queen’s dower, as he 
had done before to Coburg’s pension ; 
he has voted sixteen hundred thousand 
pounds out of the taxes, to go as a gift 
to the clergy of the Church of England, 
in addition to all their monstrous reve- 
nues in tithe, in lands, in mines, in ma- 
nors, and other estates ; he has never 
proposed, never even talked of, to put a 
stop to any of the plunderings , as he 
called them ; and much less has he at- 
tempted to compel the plunderers “ to 
“ disgorge their past infamous swallow- 
“ ings” according to the promise that 
he gave to the electors of Middlesex, 
in liSOfi ; lie has, on the contrary, always 
been giving his assent to the additions 
made to the pensions, sinecures, grants, 
and every other thing of which the Red j 
Book is made up ; his last act 5 that of 
voting the late Speaker four thousand 
a year for life, and the son four thou- 
sand a year for his life, after the fa- 
ther, while the son has a sinecure of 


three thousand a year, which he is to 
have in addition to his pension, as long 
as the father lives j and when the fa- 
ther has already pocketed, in salaries 
and fees, for fourteen years’ speaker- 
ship, more money than all the seven 
Presidents of the United States have re- 
ceived since the establishment of their 
government 5 this one act ; his having 
voted and spoken in favour of loading 
| this oppressed people with this charge j 
this one act, of so recent a date, so well 
known as it is, will stamp with ever- 
lasting infamy every elector of West- 
minster who shall give this man his 
I vote. But in God's name, what can 
ai.y man want more than his now in- 
sisting that the tax-eater, Hobhouse, 
the son of a thirty years’ tax-eating 
father, the husband of a twenty-four 
years’ tax-eating wife ; what more do 
we warn than this conduct, compared 
with his declarations above cited, which 
declarations it was that recommended 
him to the people of Westminster ? 
What do we want MORE than this 
with regard to the “ chaise-horse. ,, 
As to Hobiiouse, none but fools ever 
listened to his professions and promises. 
What was to be expected from him, but 
that which yon have had. Brought up, 
fed, clothed, lodged, out of the taxes. 
Son of a father who was first a Foxite, 
next an Addingtoniax, next a Pittite, 
next a coalition Whig, under Gren- 
ville and Grey, next a Duke of Port- 
LAND-mau, next a Perceval- man, and 
next a Livkrpoolitk, a Canningite, 
a Godekicijitk, a Wellingtonian, and 
then a coalition Whig again ; thus 
sticking fast, and seeing ten Prime 
Ministers rise, and nine of them 
fall, while his inflexible mouth lay 
firmly glued to the tap-hole of the 
taxes, being both bracer and bunker 
all the while. From such a sire 
one might venture to take the 
son without a character. That he 

never should have voted for taking off a 
pension is natural enough. He and the 
Don have been quietly voting a hundred 
a year of the public money into the 
pocket of Lady Juliana ; and at last, 
little Sanciio marries the girl ! and 
marries the money, too, as a matter of 
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course. Ti s a pity that Bu iidett is not 
single too. He has some pretty strong 
claims on the female part of the pension, 
sinecure, and grant list ; for a -p>etty 
many mijlions of our money lias been 
voted into their ladyships* and 

never, iii 1 ParUaji^nt, ' in #feole 
course of his life, '-did fee ofejpdt tif the* 
voting of any pjGU?t of 
which he used to J caIl u yliknc&ikngs a$j d 
infamous swallouxkig and fjye chose 
him for Westminster, because we 
thought it impossible that a man should 
be such a hypocrite, as to 'make use ot 
these appellations without intending to 
destroy, utterly, the things that they 
described. 

Thus have I, my friends of the 
North, done as much justice to this 
subject as my time would allow me to 
do. 1 shall return to it ; and, if Dr. 
Black, do not openly take one side or 
the other, 1 will make a proper exposure 
of him and of his balancing concern. 
But, are we, now, on SURE GROUND: 
l do not know -Colonel Evans ; l would 
rather that he were not a Colonel ; I 
wish not to excite suspicions ; but the 
devil take me if my readers shall be 
duped this time. 1 remember old Scabby 
Sheridan, putting up as a shoy-hog , to 
transfer the city to the Duke of 
Northumberland’s son- I will not 
suspect the sincerity of Colonel 
Evans, because I have no know- 
ledge that warrants the suspicion ; 
but 1 do not like his compliments to 
Burdett, which are not only exagge- 
rated, but are absolutely false, owing, I 
ought to presume, to the Colonel’s want 
of knowledge of the political history of 
the man. At any rate, it becomes the 
citizens of Westminster to act a cau- 
tious, and, at the same time, a resolute, 
part ; it becomes them to show, that 
their city is no longer the tame tool in 
the hands df intriguing deceivers ; it be- 
comes them to 'retrieve their character, 
and again to exhibit^n example to fol- 
low', and not abeucap to shun. They 
ought, without a r^oraent’s losb of time, : 
to apply to Sir Chas. Wolsley, tt> come ! 
and supplant the wriggling baronet. Sir 
Charles has been put in nomination 
for the north of Staffordshire, I believe ) 


but respectable as that is, it is at West- 
minster that Ive is wanted. In Sir 
Charles ive have sound understanding, 
steadiness -of purpose, perseverance, 
courage, and unconquerable attachment 
the well-being of the common peo- 
ple. He was one of the great favourites 
>af MfijafCARTWuioiiT ; he used to say, 
“ I like Wolsley, because he is un- 
“ changeable, because he is brave, and 
“ because he will stir. 1 ' These are the 
qualities that we want. I beg Sir Charles 
to have the goodness to w r rite to me 
as soon as he shall see this Register* 
He need not withdraw himself from 
Staffordshire : let them go on then and 
elect him there, too : they will then 
have time to think of a man proper to 
replace him, if he be chosen for West- 
minster, of which, if he come, I have 
not the smallest doubt. — I have no time 
for anything more at present, but just to 
say, that I hope that all that I have 
here said will be read with great atten- 
tion. Wm. COBBETT. 

SMITH FIELD.— Nov. 2 ti. 

ThN d:i\ \ supply of beasts was rather nu- 
merous. bur, in preat part, of middling 1 and 
interior quality ; of sheep, calves, and pork- 
er*, rather limned. The trade was tin out; h- 
out dull, with beef, mutton, and pork, fit. m 
most transactions, a depression of full 2ft. per 
stone ; with veal at barely Friday’s quotations. 

Full three-fourths of the beasts were about 
equal nuinhera ot short-horns, Irish (princi- 
pally) half-fat steers and heifers, and North 
Wales runts, chiefly from Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire; the remaining fourth about 
equal numbers of Devons and Herefordshire 
steers, cows, and heifers, chiefly from our 
western and nrdlaud districts, and Town’s- 
end cow*, with a few Sussex beasts, Staffords, 
Arc. 

At least three* fourths of the sheep were new 
Leice&tcrs, of the South Down ami various 
white-faced crosses; the remainder about 
equal numbers of South Downs, Kents, and 
Kentish half-breds; with a few homed and 
polled Norsks, horned and pulled Welch and 
Scotch sheep, honied Dorsets, &c. 

Leases, sheep, 17,4(10; calves, 120; 

P>SS 17|b 

MARK- LANE.— ’Friday, Nov. 30. 

The arrital^this week short. The mar- 
ket for wheat is h. dearer than on Monday. 

Printed bv V, il!inm Cohbctt, Johnsotfa-court : and 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-* ueet. 
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our burdens; for all the rest is nonsense; 
it is these oppressive burdens which we 
want to have taken from our backs ; 
wind I am quite satisfied that Mr. Leech 
will do his best to take these burdens 
from those backs. 

But with regard to Mr. Denison, very 
different is my opinion. What do we 
want , to have done t For what did we 
ao labour to obtain this reform ? Why 
have we so boasted of our triumph in 
having obtained it ? Because we thought 
it would make us better off than we now 
• are. How was it to do that ? Why, by 
causing the burdens ; that is to say, the 
taxes, to be taken from our overloaded 
shoulders. The several sorts of taxes 
press, one more heavily upon one class 
of persons ; another more heavily upon 
another class of persons ; the house and 
window- tax, particularly heavy on the 
merchants and traders; the corn-tax 
more heavily upon the manufacturers ; 
the tithe-tax and the malt, hop, and 
soap-tax, more particularly heavy on 
those who cultivate the land. Now, it 
is our duty in this case, to look after 
our own affairs, and to take care that j 
We be relieved, while the merchants 
and traders are justly and sensibly taking 
care that they will be relieved. Let me 
jiow, therefore, my friends, beg your 
attention to what 1 have to say about | 
these burdens upon the land , seeing that 
ours is a purely agricultural spot. I 
shall first speak of the Tithes ; and 
then I shall speak of the monstrously 
oppressive taxes oil our malt, on our 
hops, and our soap ; the last being a tax 
laid upon our ashes and upon the loose 
fat that comes from our animals : when 
I have spoken of these, I will give you 
my opinion as to what will be the con- 
duct of Mr. Denison with regard to 
them ; and .then you will judge whether 
you ought to give him a vote on any 
condition whatsoever, and especially 
whether you ought to give him a vote 
to the exclusion of Mr . Leech . I have 
first to beg your attention to the im- 
portant suhject of TITHES. 

Tithes were instituted in the first 
place by Moses, afterwards by the 
Apostles (who collected them under 
the name of oblations or offerings) for 


the sole purpose of giving reUef to the 
poor , the unfortunate , the undo w, the 
orphan , the aged, and the stronger* As 
Christianity extended itself over the 
civilized world, this provision for the 
necessitous became general and perma- 
nent in every.Christian land $ Christianity 
having for its very foundation, brotherly 
love and the relief of our poorer neigh- 
bour. Tithes became, in process of 
time, a general thing, founded on ex- 
plicit law ; but always, in all cases and 
in every case, their end, their object, the 
purpose of their institution was solely 
that of providing relief for the neces- 
sitous of the various descriptions before 
mentioned. Such was the nature of 
their institution in England ; and such 
was the purpose to which they were 
applied, for more than nine hundred 
years , out of the twelve hundred since 
St. Austin first brought the glad tidings 
of the gospel into the county of Kent. 
But, at what is called the “ Protestant 
Reformation,” the king, the nobility, 
and the gentry, seized upon all the 
titles and all the church-lands, divided 
them amongst themselves, or allotted 
them to be eaten up by bishops and by 
parsons, and left the people no means of 
relief at all . Just the same took place 
in Ireland and in Scotland. The un- 
happy people of those countries were 
compelled to submit to hunger and 
nakedness; but the English people, more 
accustomed to understand the laws and 
the usages of their forefathers, and more 
in the habit of asserting their rights, 
w ould not so submit ; and they compel- 
led the tyrant Queen Elizabeth and the 
greedy nobility and gentry of that day, 
to pass the POOR-LAW ; that is to 
say, to make a provision for the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan, and the 
stranger, as a compensation for what 
| they had been robbed of by the seizure 
| of the tithes and of the church-lands. 
Never until this time did England hear 
| of poor-rates or of church-rates : the 
poor were maintained by the clergy 
out of the tithes, and the churches were 
repaired out of the same source. The 
people said, “ We will have relief ; we 
“ will have something in compensation 
i “ for the loss of our patrimony/' And 
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that savage Queen and her unjust nobib- | pediments thrown in his way by the 
ty, instead of giving back the patrimony ’ exciseman ; the great injury done to his 
and estate of the people, which they had barley and his malt in its several stages, 
seized*on, kept the tithes and church- by his being compelled to submit to the 
lands to themselves, and laid a general numerous vexatious regulations imposed 
>tax upon all the people, in order to secure by the excise-office^ the quantity of 
relief for the poor. So that all our lands, money which he is compelled to keep 
all our houses, all our little gardens, all by him to pay the duty before he sells 
-our mills, are now carrying a double the malt ; the great peril to which he is 
load ; they are paying tithes to the aris - constantly exposed of being ruined by 
tocracy and their dependants, the parsons, the exchequer: all these make it inl- 
and they are paying poor-rates for the possible that any but a rich man should 
relief of the poor . be a maltster ; and, thus, while his pro- 

Now, my friends, justice demands fits are not so very large, we who con- 
that one or the other of these burdens sume the malt, have to pay ten and six- 
be taken from the lands and the houses pence fur that which we ought to get 
of the kingdom. And, as it would be for four shillings and threepence! 


extremely difficult, and productive of 
great confusion, to go back to the cus- 
tom of our fathers, and to cause relief 
to be given to the poor out of the tithes 
and church-lands, the wise way is, to 
Buffer the parochial relief to remain ; to 
suffer the poor-laws to be duly and mer- 
cifully executed, and to ABOLISH THE 
TITHES. This would be doing justice 
to the people so far. But, ther^are the 
taxes before mentioned, the malt-tax , 
the hop-tax , and the snap-lax. The 
former tax alone would be enough to 
ruin any country upon the face of the 
earth. Malt produce^ the drink of all 
the people . This drink is necessary to 
the vigour, the activity, the good hu- 
mour, and the health of the working 
people. At this time, at this place, 
malt is ten shillings and sixpence the 
bushel , and malting barley is four shil- 
lings and threepence the bushel. You 
.all know well, that a bushel of barley 
makes a bushel of malt, and makes as 
much over as will pay the expense of 
malting. You ail know that your fa- 
thers, or your grandfathers, used to take 
H sack of barley to the malt-house, and 
ty-ing home a sack of malt in exchange. 
The tax upon the malt is half-a-crown 
£ bushel, a great part of which goes to 
pay the exciseman for the trouble and 
persecutions he inflicts upon the malt- 
ster. At this time, therefore, the malt- 
ster has a profit of three shillings and 
ntnepence a bushel; and yet, the malt- 
ster's trade is no more profitable than 
that of other people ;[for the various im- 


Th chop-tax, though apparently a trifle 
in itself, is, if possible, stiil more odi- 
ously oppressive. The hops come in 
our hedges ; yet we dare not stick a 
pole for them, and gather them in for 
our use, without exposing ourselves to 
prosecution and to a jail. In numerous 
instances, this hop-duty amounts to less 
than is paid to the exciseman for sur- 
veying and collecting the duties on 
hops; it is, in fact, so much money 
squeezed from us, and so much injury 
done to us, for the purpose of paying a 
parcel of idle fellows called excisemen, 
to come into our hop-gardens and our 
kilns, and domineer over us like so many 
masters. Were it not for this monstrous 
tax, every farmer would have a little bit 
of hops, enough for his owq use, and 
every labourer would have ft , dozen or 
twenty hills in his garden, and not have 
to go to a shop to buy bops, if he were 
able to brew. God seems to have said 
to Englishmen, “ There are hops for 
you the Government comes and says, 
“ You shall not have them ; because, if 
“ you have, we shall not have employ- 
“ merit for these troops of excisemen 
“ of ours.” 

Two effects most cruelly injurious to 
farmers and labourers have arisen out 
of these oppressive taxes : the first, that 
the young men and maids have been, 
on account of the great expense of beer, 
driven from the farm-houses in greater 
proportion than they Would have been r 
hence, they have been driven to the 
public-house, to a disorderly lifc^and to 
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ill the other moral degradation that we 
witness. Hence the necessity of great 
tails and of tread-mills ; hence Stu&oes 
.Bovine’* special vestry bills : hence 
the HIRED OVERSEERS: hence the 
unnatural state of things between the 
labourers and the farmers : hence the 
deep-rooted resentment of the former; 
and hence the constant alarm and sleep- 
less nights of the latter ! And, until the 
abolition of the tithes, and the repeal of 
these monstrously oppressive taxes shall 
take place, never will there be, and 
never can there be, peace and happiness 
in England again. 

Now, then, will Mr. Denison pledge 
himself to vote for; not to support 
by speech, for that he is incapable 
of ; but will he pledge himself to vote 
for the abolition of the tithes and the 
repeal of these cruel taxes ? My opi- 
nion is, that he will not ; and, my opi- 
nion is founded on the following facts. 
In the spring of 1829, l petitioned the 
House of Commons to abolish the tithes , 
and all the Protestant hierarchy in Ire- 
land ; representing to the House the 
monstrous injustice of compelling a Ca- 
tholic people to give a tenth part of their 
produce to a Protestant clergy. 1 sent 
this petition to Mr. Denison, in order 
that he might present it : he did present 
it; but he told the House, at the same 
time, that he most decidedly protested 
against the principles of the petition and 
against its prayer ! I therefore, be- 
lieve, that he will not vote for the abo- 
lition of tithes ; and, for reasons to be 
presently stated, 1 believe, that he will 
not vote for the repeal of the taxes 
above mentioned ; and, if there be a 
aingle man amongst you who vote for 
bim, or for any other man, who will not 
pledge himself to such abolition and to 
such repeal, that man deserves to be 
taxed to the very breaking of his back ; 
he deserves to be a slave all his life ; 
and, at his death, to have the curses of] 
those children upon whom he has en- 
tailed such degrading slavery. 

Mr. Denison holds himself forth to 
you as a TRIED man ; let us see how 
this matter stands. He has certainly 
been tried long enough 5 but let us look 
at the lesult of the trial. He has been I 


in Parliament, while in time of peace, he 
bns seen the standing army amount to a 
hundred thousand or more ; and within 
these two years he has seen it* greatly 
augmented, without a word of opposition 
from him . He has sitten in Parliament 
while there have been a million and a 
half of money voted out of the taxes 
as a present to the church clergy , over 
and above the tithes and church-lands ; 
and he has been there while two mil - 
lions of English money, since the peace , 
jhas been voted to discharged Hano- 
verians ; they with their wives and chil- 
dren being in Hanover ! Ever since he 
has been in Parliament he has been 
voting annually a pension of two thou- 
sand four hundred a year to Burke, who 
died thirty -two years ago! In 1821 he 
was in Parliament, when a committee 
sat to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
tresses of agriculture . Mr. JohnEllman, 
of Sussex, told that committee that forty- 
five years before that, when he became 
a farmer, every man in his parish brewed 
his own beer and enjoyed it by his fire- 
side ; fnd that now not a single labourer 
in the parish brewed his own beer , but 
had to drink water ; and before the 
same committee the sheriff of Wiltshire 
said, that the labourers of that county, 
who used to have plenty of bread, meat, 
and beer, now went to plough with cold 
potatoes in their bag , and had nothing 
but water to drink ! What ! did Mr. 
Denison DO nothing in consequence of 
this ? Did he make no motion for the 
House to inquire into the cause of this 
horrible change? Not he! Never 
I opened his lips upon the subject ; but, 
wrapping himself up in his tenfold gar- 
ment of gold, jogged to Epsom at the 
next county meeting, turned up the 
whites of his eyes, and protested his 
anxiety to render the freeholders of the 
county all the service in his power! 
Either he has known what the people 
have suffered, or he has not ; if the 
latter, he is too ignorant of our affairs to 
be intrusted with the management of 
them ; if the former, he, having made 
no effort to lessen our burdens, is too cold 
and unfeeling a man to be intrusted 
with anything connected with our wel- 
fare, our peace, and our happiness. He 
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is a money dealer ; he has no feeling in repeal of the malt, the hop, and the 
common with us, who must live by the soap-tax, and to the abolition of tithes, 
land, or not live at all ; his trade can Besides all this, there is Denison’s 
flourish only as long as we be loaded with double-dealing with regard to Mr. 
taxes ; be knows, that to take off the Leech. His crafty adherents got Mr. 
taxes Which press us to the earth, would Leech to come out to stand with Deni- 
break up that system which enables son against Sumner ; and, Mr. Leech in 
him to roll in endless riches. And, ac- that address, in which he yielded to the 
cordingly, during all the years that he pressing invitation, gave us to under* 
has been in Parliament, he has never stand, that he was a candidate with 
made amotion for lessening those taxes. Denison ; and he called upon thepeo* 
This is a “ tried man/* then ! pie to support Denison as well as himself. 

But he was once 14 tried ” in a very and thus to unite against the notorious 
particular manner ,- and from the result Tory, Sumner. But now, mark ! While 
of this trial you will judge. A num- the crafty money-monger was thus set- 
ber of farm-labourers at Barnes, in this ting on foot underhandedly a mode of 
county, petitioned the House of Com- getting split votes with Mr. Leech , he 
mons, in 1830, complaining, that the was, at the same time, carrying on an 
taxes, which they were compelled to pay independent canvass for himself telling 
on their malt, hops, soap, sugar, tea, all those of whom he asked votes, thbt 
tobacco, and wearing apparel, were he asked only for ONE vote, never men- 
squandered away on pensions, on sine- tjoning Mr. Leech ; never mentioning 
cures, on German soldiers and their Leech in any of his bills, or in cnyr- 
wives and children, who lived in Ger- of his canvassing cards ; while Mr. 
many, spending the taxes, thus txkeu Leech, in all his bills and cards, has. 
from the petitioners and their wives and been canvassing for Denison as well ae 
children, and that the parsons and tax- \ for himself \ This is so low, so dirty, so, 
gatherers made the farmers so poor, that vile a trick, that, every man who has 
they were unable to pay their people promised his vote for Denison, upon the 
sufficient wages ; and these labourers ground that he was a joint candidate 
ended their petition by humbly praying, with Leech, is, by this foul conduct of 
that the Parliament would redress these | Denison, clearly absolvedfrom that pro - 
crying grievances, and especially, that 1 wise, because having given the promise 
it would be pleased to repeal the taxes on the understanding that both were to 
on malt , hops, sugar , soap , tea , and to - be voted for all the wag through ; and 
bacco. Nothing could be more humble that Denison wished for Leech to be 
than the language of this petition; elected along with him j having given 
nothing more in order or more pertinent the prdmise upon this understanding, 
than its prayer. The petition was com- the promise does not hold, when it is 
municated in the most respectful man- proved that Denison wishes to be elected 
ner, to Mr. Denison, with a request, himsef though to the exclusion of Leech • 
that he would be pleased to present it, and this exclusion ; the success of this 
he being a member for the county in foulschemeofDenison,istobeprevent- 
which the petitioners lived; and what ed only by your voting Jar Leech, and 
did he do ? What did he do on this trial ? not voting for Denison . Sumner's sup- 
Why, he declined to present it ; did not porters are all tax-gatherers, pensioners, 
like to present it ; wished not to present placemen, half- pay-people, parsons, and 
it ; at last, he refused to present it ; and, others who live on the taxes and the 
feit was, therefore, carried to Mr. Palmek, tithes; these and their stewards and 
who presented it without hesitation , as other dependants, and the renters under 
it was his bounden duty to do ! This is them ; these are the supporters ofSum- 
a 44 TRIED MAN," is he? Better have ner. They have no Jear of Denison, 
a man that has not been tried. Better because they know that he WILL NOP 
have am thing than a man like this, un- vote for the abolition oj the tithes and 
less he will now pledge himself to the for the repeal of the taxes. But they 
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know that Leech fcill, and ’therefore 
their object will be in Jmp out, Lee ok $ 
and if they fiad that Sumner is* safe, 
they will spfif with Denison , 4 a orderUo 
effect this objeet $ and the selfish money- 
monger will eplit with them in exchange, 
in order to secufe his own seat. The 
only way, therefore, for us to make sure 
of Mr. Leech, is to give him, and him 
only, our votes ; and I do beseech you 
all to attend to this. 

But some may say, “ If we do not 
choose Denison, we shall let in Sumner.” 
But, as things now stand, the chances 
are, that you will keep out Leech , and let 
in Sumner too ! It is Mr. Leech that 
we want 3 and a great deal better for us 
would it be to have him and Sumner , 
than to have Sumner and Denison . 
With Leech and Sumner we have a good 
and a bad: with Sumner and Denison 
we have two tried men ; one that has 
proved himself bad, and the other that has 
proved himself good for nothing! In 
short, if you suffer Denison’s under- 
handed tricks to prevail, this part of the 
county of Surrey will have done all that 
it can possibly do to prevent the Reform 
Bill from producing any good 3 all that 
it can possibly do to do injury to the 
■country at large 3 all that it can possibly 
do to cause the county of Surrey to be 
•covered with everlasting disgrace. 

Thus, my friends, countrymen, and 
neighbours, have I offered you along 
with my great respect and regard, and 
with that frankness and plainness which 
were called for by the pressing import- 
ance of the case 3 thus have 1 offered you 
my opinions upon this subject, and also 
the reasons upon which these opinions 
are founded ; and having thus discharged 
my duty, it only remains for me to ex- 
press my confident hope, that you will 
have the resolution honestly to dis- 
charge yours 3 in which hope, and with 
the most anxious wishes for Lhe pros- 
perity and for the maintenance of the 
honour of my native county, I remain 
Your faithful 

and most obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 

Postscript. — Be pleased to observe, 
my friends and countrymen, first, that 


our jirsf object is, to return Mr. Leech, 
for these reasons : That we have all 
koown him from our infancy j that we 
have his seventy years of benevolent life 
as landlord and kind neighbour, and of 
goodness to the poor ; that we have, in 
his character, in his invariable conduct, 
and in every other circumstance that can 
give us assurance, the certainty that he 
will do everything in his power to re- 
dress our grievances. It is, therefore, 
our first object to secure the return of 
Mr. Leech. Segond, it is our duty to 
reject Sumner, who has invariably 
shown that he is an enemy of our 
liberties, and that he has no desire to 
; better our lot, or to enable us to better 
that of our poor neighbours. Third, if 
we must choose between the rejection 
of Denison and the rejection of Leech, 
our duty to ourselves and to our neigh- 
bours calls upon us to reject Denison, he 
being a man on whom we cannot rely. 
Therefore, my advice to you, offered 
with great respect to you and with every 
kindly feeling towards you, is this : that 
at the nomination at the election at 
Guildford, if not before, you put to the 
three candidates the following ques- 
! tions : 

' /. Will you vote for the total and 

■ entire abolition of tithes , in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland , leaving 
it to the House of Commons and the 
! other two branches of the Legislature, 

, to settle upon what provision , short of 
| tithes , shall be allotted to the clergy ? 

II. Will you vote for the absolute, 
entire and complete abolition of the 
taxes on malt, on hops , and on soap ? 

My advice to you is, not to vote for 
any man who will not pledge himself 
upon these two points ; who will not 
answer YES, without any hesitation, to 
[ both of them 3 and next, my advice is, to 
consider well whether voting for Denison 
be likely to endanger the election of Mr . 
Leech, and if, upon consideration, you are 
of opinion tjiat your voting for Denison 
may endanger the election of Mr . Leech, 
not by any means to vole for Denison .' 
All the circumstances considered, it will 
be infamy to us not to return Mr. Leech. 
It will be to show a want, either of 
common discernment or of common in- 
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tegrity, to prefer a mere MONEY- 
MONGER, whom we know nothing 
at all of, except that he has re* 
presented w twenty years , and has 
done nothing for us ; to prefer this man 
merely because he has a great heap of 
money (which, in fact, he has got ovt 
of our toil), to our neighbour, to the 
■very best landlord, the very kindest 
friend to the poor that is to be found in 
the whole county, or in the whole of 
England itself ! This would be infamy 
indeed upon our heads ; our children 
would blush for the conduct of their 
fathers $ to have it said of the people of 
Surrey, that, when all the millions of 
Englishmen were faithfully doing their 
duty, the county of Surrey was so base 
as to sell itself to the breakfasts and 
dinners of a money- monger ! 

WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

This matter grows hot. The en- 
raged Don and his man have had the 
folly to make an attack on Mr. Place 
though he really appears to have gone 
as far as possible, in order to save them. 
The consequence of this attack has been 
natural enough. Mr. Plack repels the 
attack, and is compelled to expose the 
“ chaise-horse and the Hobby to 
shame. “ Dear De Vear” answers 
Mr. Place, and insinuates the base ca- 
lumny which his employers had not 
the courage to utter. Mr. Place replies, 
and proves De Vear and his masters 
to be both liars and fools. They are, 
however, about to receive their just re- 
ward j they are about either to be pelted 
from the hustings with cabbages and 
turnips , or to show that they are afraid 
to meet the people whom they pretend 
to represent. 

i( Cast your bread upon the waters,” 
• is a precept which I have constantly 
kept in view, during the whole of my 
political life. I have been casting my 
bread, in the case of these two false 
fellows, for pre« :y nearly fifteen years. 
This is a great many days , certainly ; 
but the bread has appeared again at 
last. This instance of the fruit of per- 
severance ought to be a great encourage 
ment to all those who are apt to shrink 


from the duty of assailing powerful ad- 
versaries. The rule is, “ Keep truth 
constantly on your side ; KEEP 0!N ; 
and you are sure to prevail in the end. I 
here insert the letters before mentioned : 
they are full of interest ; and my read- 
ers, in particular, will be delighted to 
see the greatest and basest of all my 
calumniators dragged down into the 
very dirt by those who have hitherto sup- 
ported him. Major Cartwright should 
have lived to see this day : he should 
have lived to read Mr. Place’s letter. 
And then to have seen, and read again, 
the letters which 1 addressed to himself 
from Long Island, upon the subject of 
Burdett’s treachery. The Major stuck 
to him two years too long. 1 told him, 
in the presence of Mr. Fitton of Roy- 
ton, who recollects it very well, that he 
must give the fellow up first or last $ and 
that the sooner he did it the less cruel 
would his mortification finally be. This 
was in January, 1817; and, the Major 
lid not give him up until January,1819 ; 
and then he was compelled to proclaim 
him, hypocrite, political traitor, and 
everything else that was bad in public 
life. I shall here publish again this letter 
of Major Cartwright. The people of 
\V estminster ought now to read it with 
attention. If they do, they will make 
amends by their present conduct for 
their senseless conduct in the time that 
is past. 1 beg all my readers to read 
this letter of Major Cartwright with 
attention. He addressed it to the peo- 
ple of Westminster, and he published 
it at that time. I beg my readers to 
lead my introduction to the address of 
Major Cartwright. I republished 
the Major's address on the 24. of De- 
cember la««t ; and Iput this introduction 
to it. 1 beg my readers to look at the 
motto to this present Register • and they 
will see how light I was with regard 
to the fate of this fellow in a 

parliamentary reform ' place. 

About this day week (neftJ^eraay), he 
will he very nearly injbe pligbCtQ 
which I said I would bm IlSjiiow, fifteen 
years ago. Let him, lied" 

next Tuesday night, reflect : vIJIhr jfcqabl 
duct towards Mr. Paull, 
still more infamous and base ingrati- 
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tilde towards me. Let him then think 
of the nothingness of his twenty thou- 
sand acres of land, and calculate how 
much more it is worth than the six by 
two feet which are allotted to the mi- 
serable paupers upon his immense es- 
tates. Wm. cobbett. 

A LETTER 

TO THE 

ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER, 

FROM 

FRANCIS PLACE. 
Gentlemen, 

Few, who were not actually public 
men, have, in relation to public matters, 
been more abused than 1 at times have 
been. To be abused was, I knew, the 
penalty I incurred for my interference ; 
and as I incurred the penalty knowingly, 
1 had little reason to complain ; and I 
never have complained. Every one 
who chose has written of me to please 
himself 5 and every one who chooses 
may please himself in the same way. 

I address you — not in defence of my- 
self, for that I should scorn to do — but 
to prevent your being imposed upon and 
misled in a matter which I, as well as 
many of you, think of importance. 

Sir John Hobhouse, in bis speech at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on 
Monday, the 26. of November, is re- 
ported to have said — and my inquiries 
have satisfied me that he is correctly 
reported — that, “ From the letter of 
the Colonel (Evans), it appeared that 
he, on the Friday (the 16.), had given 
his pledge to stand, and it was not for 
two or three days afterwards the pledges 
were demanded from him (Sir John). 
Jt was a mere trick , not of the Colonel’s, 
but of some of the electors, for whose 
enmity he was not aware of having 
given cause. He would ask the meet- 
ing from how fnany of the electors of 
Westminster did they think this demand 
originated? From 500? — No. From 
50 ? — No. From 10 ? — No. But from 
me individual whose letter he then 
had in his pocket, in which he says to 
the deputation, 1 Mind you ark him 
before the public meeting , and be sure 
you pub uk hir answer .’ " 

It is my intention to prove most 


| clearly, and put beyond all doubt, the 
fact, that Sir John wilfully misrepre- 
sented me for the purpose of Receiving 
you, than which 1 know nothing more 
disgraceful. 

it may be necessary, in consequence 
of rumours carefully disseminated, for 
me to say, that 1 am not, and never 
was, a dangler at the heels of great 
men ; never was a frequenter of great 
men’s houses, but have always avoided 
them. In no great man’s house have I 
ever sat down as a guest — in uo one 
even as an ordinary acquaintance, save 
only in those of Sir Francis Burdett and 
Sir John Hobhouse ; and in neither of 
these even, unless called to it by un- 
avoidable business. That during the 
twenty-five years I have been politically 
acquainted with Sir Francis, I have not 
been probably twenty-five times within 
the doors of his house ; and during the 
fourteen years of my political acquaint- 
ance with Sir John Hobhouse, I have 
not been in any apartment of his four- 
teen times. That, excepting in a public 
room, I never ate or drank with Sir 
Francis, and but once with Sir John, at 
breakfast, when 1 met some gentlemen 
from Lancashire, to promote the repeal 
of the duty on printed calico. Standing 
thus, then, not under the slightest obli- 
gation to any political man, 1 may, I 
think, be allowed to adopt as inde- 
pendent a tone, and claim to be per- 
mitted to act as freely, as any other 
person whatever. 

Sir John Hobhouse thanks me for my 
interference. He tells you this in bit- 
terness of heart — the consequence of his 
own ill conduct. He is conscious. that 
he deserves to lose his seat, and he 
knows well enough that in refusing the 
pledges, he has risked the throwing it 
away for ever. 

He tells you that Colonel Evans gave 
his pledge on the Friday, and that the 
deputation was a trick of mine out of 
enmity to him. God knows I have no 
enmity towards him, and he too, knows 
it. He knows me too well to believe I 
can have any enmity towards him. I 
know not what Sir John means by Col. 
Evans being pledged on the Friday : I 
have no knowledge of his being pledged 
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till the Monday, more than twenty- four The office he holds is the most ob- 
hours after Sir John had seen the depu- noxious of any public office to the peo- 
tation, and refused to answer the rea- pie} and circumstances occurred which 
sonable questions they asked him. Sir from time to time, continued to lessen 
John did indeed know that Colonel J him in the opinion of his constituents ; 
Evans had not been pledged on the about three months since, several elec- 
Friday, for he told the deputation he tors from two of the parishes, and a few 
knew all that had been done ; and I days afterwards, others from another 
have since learned that there was no parish called upon me, and invited me 
meeting on the Friday, nor on any pre- to become a candidate for the City and 
ceding day. Sir John perverts the truth Liberty, assuring me of the support of 
to make a point in his case. I do not those with whom they were connected, 
know how Colonel Evans could be j and of the probable chance there was of 
pledged until the Monday evening, but success. These invitations I declined.* 
I do know that several of the highly Similar applications were made to Mr. 
respectable electors who took part in Hume, and were also declined by him. 
the proceedings, as well as Colonel | Of these and other such symptoms, Sir 
Evans himself, anticipated Sir John's j John was not ignorant} and it was impos- 
acceptanceof the four propositions ; had sible for him either to misunderstand 
he done so, the matter must have ended or to disregard them. The electors in 
there, and neither pledging nor nomi- several places occasionally communed 
nating of Colonel Evans could have together on the subject, and the de- 
taken place. sire to have a representative not en- 

I believe the simple facts to be these: J cumbered with office — one to whom 
it was provisionally agreed on the Satur- , access could be easily and conveniently 
day evening, that if Sir John rejected j obtained — one who would not consider 
the four propositions, Colonel Evans ; his prompt interference in such public 
should bo nominated } 1 know positively j matters, as might be thought necessary, 
that no oilier step was taken by any- 1 a burden — one who would never neg- 
body until after the return of the depu- lect such public matters — became more 
tation on the Sunday from Sir John, and more evident. Within the last 
and that Colonel Evans gave no pledges month many electors called upon me 
until the Monday evening. and expressed their desire to nominate 

The whole case may he shortly stated ! another candidate, I did not think these 
thus : for several years past many elec- j demonstrations would lead to any nomi- 
tors who had to transact business with j nation, but at length men began to take 
Sir John, were displeased with his de- ! part in them, whom I knew were not 
portment towards them, and with his likely to trifle with anything they took 
conduct respecting business in his hands j in hand: and the matter began to as- 
their complaints continually increased, sume a serious aspect — all appeared to 
and dissatisfaction prevailed to a consi- fear that Sir John would not be an 
derable extent. Sir John was not igno- active useful man for the people; some 
rant of these circumstances j they were proposed that all the leading pledges, 
well known to me, and my communica- i about nine in number, should be put to 
tions with him were perfectly candid ; him : others again could not persuade 
he could and did receive them as often 


as he pleased ; and so he did on some 
occasions those of a common friend. He 
was not ignorant that he risked the loss 
of his seat. In 1-^0, he had great ap- 
prehension of losing it, and although 
when he accepted office, lie ran no risk 
of his re-election, he was forewarned 
that he might not be returned lo the 
new Parliament. 


| * Offers were made to me from two other 

places, at one of which I have little doubt I 
i might have been returned free of expense: 

, reasons of a private nature made the accept- 
ance of so very handsome an offer ineligible; 
yet, the gabbling old lady, the Globe , who is 
better acquainted with my affairs than I am 
| myself, has discovered that the nomination of 
Colonel Evans is only a t'use to prepare the 
way for iny becoming a candidate for West- 
minster. 
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themselves that the Secretary at War 
would be the independent member for 
Westminster they wished he should be. 
It was alleged — 1. That Sir John’s 
being Secretary at War was a conclu- 
sive objection. That it was useless to 
have any conference or to put any ques- 
tions to him ; and that the proper mode 
of proceeding would be to oppose him 
at once. I did not approve of these 
notions. 2. That from just apprehen- 
sion that Sir John would not be an effi- 
cient representative, it was proper to j 
oome to a clear understanding with him 
before any thing of a decisive nature 
was done, and in this opinion all whom 
Is&w at length concurred. 

It was now certain that opposition to 
# Sir John would be made, unless he gave 
such pledges as might be deemed ne- 
cessary ; and the question was — what 
pledges were necessary? That many 
pledges have in other places been de- 
manded — that many candidates have vo- 
luntarily given pledges, you all know. 
It appeared to me, that in the case of 
Sir John, considerable allowance ought 
to be made ; and the numerous pledges, 
which some had thought necessary, 
were reduced by me to four ; and these 
were such, and such only, as Sir John 
had himself volunteered ; such, as he 
would be expected openly to maintain 
as member for Westminster — such, as 
an honest man, he would be desirous to 
maintain, and sucji as the Government, 
if it really meant fairly by the people, 
could not object to permit him to main- 
tain. To these four reasonable proposi- 
tions, the electors whom I saw, agreed 
to limit their request ; and to these, the 
electors who afterwards assembled at 
•the Salopian Coffee-house, limited them. 
.Never having assisted in any way to 
return any man for Westminster on his 
own account, but solely on public 
grounds, and to promote reform ; it 
could not have been expected by Sir 
John, to whom niy opinions were well 
known, that so far as i interfered, I 
should dejnart from the line of conduct 
I had followed for upwards of twenty- 
six years $ and he ought to have been 
satisfied with the pains I took to limit 
the questions, and to have believed that 


| there could be nothing personally hos- 
tile to him in the proceeding; and I 
cannot even now persuade myself, that 
he does really believe there was any such 
feeling, notwithstanding be has so un- 
qualifiedly asserted the contrary. 

But it is said, why should any ques- 
tion be asked, why any pledge de- 
manded of Sir John — he has been in 
Parliament twelve years, and his con- 
duct ought to be taken as a sufficient 
pledge. It has been seen, that his con- 
duct was not such as to satisfy a very 
large proportion of highly respectable 
and intelligent reformers, his constitu- 
ents. That this was so is beyond all 
dispute ; it was occasionally declared 
in many places — was talked of in the 
club-houses, by friends and foes. 

It had come to my knowledge in ways 
which did not permit me to doubt, that 
Ministers were desirous to avoid taking 
steps towards enabling the people to 
reap any of the advantages they reason- 
ably expected from the Reform Bill. 
The bill was to be allowed “ to take 
its own course.” In plain language, 
was to be a dead letter. I had heard 
enough in conversation with Sir Francis 
Burdett and Sir John Hobhouse, to sa- 
tisfy me, that their notions corresponded 
with those of the Ministers, and no fur- 
ther changes seemed likely to be pro- 
moted by them ; that this was a correct 
inference is now proved by the fact, that 
not one word in reference to any sort of 
reform whatever, has escaped from the 
tongue or the pen of either of the baro- 
nets. No, we were to sit down, quies- 
cent and contented, until the termination 
of the next Parliament, when, if the bill 
remains as it is, every borough in the 
kingdom will be utterly corrupt, and 
every election a contest of the purse. 

Under these circumstances, 1 felt it 
my duty to go along with the electors 
as far as I have stated ; there was 'no 
disguise, no sort of concealment, and 
Sir John might have learned from me, 
from a common friend, or from any 
one of a pretty large number of electors, 
every thing that passed. 

During this period, application had 
been made to Colonel Evans to become 
a candidate, and, after much inter- 
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course to which I was not in any way a 
party, it was agreed, that a meeting 
should be held on the evening of Satur- 
day, the 17. November, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far they who might 
choose to attend, could concur in any 
mode of proceeding. 

About two hours before the meeting 
Was held, several electors, one only of 
whom was known to me personally, 
being desirous to obtain my opinion on 
certain points, in writing, sent me a 
note, to which I replied by letter. The 
letter was lost by the person intrusted 
to carry it to the Salopian Coffee-house ; 
and this obliged me to write another 
from memory, which, as will be seen, 
differs in no essential particular. On 
the morning of Monday, the 19. the last 
letter was brought to me by Mr. War- 
burton, in an open envelope j it had 
been picked up, opened, and sent to Sir 
John Hobhouse, who gave it to Mr. 
War burton for me, and copies of both 
the letters with a note, were sent to Sir 
John, as follows, viz. — 

Monday, 19. Nov., 1832. 

Sib John, — Mr. Wai burton brought me the 
letter you put into his hands; Colonel Joues 
and Mr. Carpue were present when he came. 

Mr. Warburton is acquainted with all the 
political matters in which 1 have for some 
time past interfered. Colonel Jones came to 
“ pat me to the question,” in consequence of 
some reports lie had heard at Ridgway’s, 
which he thought were derogatory to me. 1 
know not why I should have any secrets ou 
political matters, and 1 have none ; at least, 
none of my own. 1 therefore, in the presence 
of the other gentlemen, gave full answers to 
Colonel Jones’s questions, and such matters 
of proof as I have by me. His questions re* 
lated to Westminster and to you, aud Mr. 
Warburton will tell you his opiuiou * on these 
subjects. If you are satisfied — well ; if you 
are not, 1 cannot help it. 

I send you a copy of the letter you returned 
by Mr. Warburton. You have seen that it 
was directed to " Mr. Michie or the Oiair- 
man and was consequently intended to be 
read to the company, if either Mr. Michie, the 
chairman, or any one of the gentlemen to 
whom it was addressed, chose to read it ; the | 
letter was sent to the Salopian Coffee-house 
at eight o'clock in the eveniug. and was lost 

* Wr. Warburtou's opinion, expressed be- 
fore Colonel Jones and Mr. Carpue, was all 
that any honourable man could desire should 
be sab) of his conduct by such a man as Mr. 
Warburton. 


by the messenger. On learning ibis, I wrote 
another from memory, as 1 bed not taken a 
copy ; and I now send you a copy of both 
letters. “ Politics make no friends,*’ and he 
who acts honestly, and on his own opinions, 
cau never hope long to please anybody ; this 
is my case, and as it is unavoidable, I ana 
couteuted it should remain so. 

Yours, 

FRANCIS PLACE* 

Letter which was lost. 

\7. November, 1832V 

My dear Sir,— Y ou aud ypur friends ask. 
me : 

1. “ If I concur with them in thinking that 
Sir John Hobhouse should be questioned?* 9 
—I answer, I do. 

2. “‘If he should be questioned without 
delay, or if it should be done at a public meet- 
ing?” — 1 answer, to-morrow morning, at 
whatever place he may be, either in town or 
couutry. 

It is also my opinion, that the questions 
aud answers should be published as soon as 
possible. Everything done by anybody re- 
lating to the electors should be communicated 
to them as was done formerly, and their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of everything proposed 
should be asked. 

1 hear that Sir Francis Rurdett, in a letter 
read from him last night, said, that none but 
fools asked for pledges, and none but rogues 
gave them, t True, he was not asked for 
pledges, yet he lias given more than any other 
public man. Sir John Hobhouse was not only 
asked for pledges, hut was most particularly 
questioned, aud he pledged himself as far as 
was requisite ; if, then, what Sir Francis says 
be correct, we are all fools, and he and Sir 
John are rogues. 

Sir John has done four things, which I con- 
sider fundamental, as including all manner of 
details ; aud if he does not pledge himself to • 
promote them, I will not vote for him, no, nor 
for any man who will not : they are— 

1. Vote by ballot 

2. Repeal of Septennial Act. 

3. Repeal of taxes on knowledge. 

4. Repeal of assessed taxes, on account of 

their gross and shameful inequality. 

I can see no reason why SirPrancis should 
now refuse, if he does refuse, to do as he dub 
in former times — tell the people— that is, pro- 
mise the people— that is, pledge himself to 
the people— that he will endeavour to procure 
for them certain things ; and as to Sir John,, 
his very situation as a Minister of State make* 
it not only absolutely necessary that he should 
ple^e himself explicitly, but that, as an honest 
man; he should desire to do so No man . 

t This, as 1 am assured, was the fact ; and 
as the letter was iutended for publication, it 
was returned to Sir Francis by Messrs. De 
Vear, Thurston, and A* Beckett, to be altered 
iu this aad some other particulars, and it was 
altered. 
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ought to conseat that any one should be his 
vaster for seven years, instead of being the 
people's servant for one year, without making 
terms with him. 

1 dislike Mr.De Year's proceedings exceed- 
ingly; they are not such as an honest man 
Should have anything to do with ;• and if any- 
thing could just now induce me to come out, 
these proceedings would. I am not, however, 
inclined to take upon myself the mauageraent 
of another contested election ; there are plenty 
of intelligent men, younger than I am, and 
some of them should take the labour, the loss, 
and the obloquy, as 1 have done. 

Yours, vcrv truly, 

FRANCIS PLACE. 

To Mr. Michie, for Messrs. A. Michie, 

Arbor, Green, Wilson, . Redmau, . 

and Savory. 

Addressed, 

u Mr. Michie, or the Chairman.** 

Letter written to supply the place of 
that which was lost, read al the Sa- 
lopian Coffee-house. 

17. November , 1832. 

Mr dbab Sia, — You and your friends ask 

me : 

1. “ If I concur with them iu thinking that 
Sir John Hobhouse should be questioned ?** — 
I answer, 1 do. 

2. “ If this should be done by a deputation 
or delayed until a public meeting is held ?’* — 
I answer, to-morrow morning, by a deputation 
to him wherever he may be, either in town or 
country, and the questions and answers should 
be made public as soon as possible. Whatever 
is done, should, as formerly, be made known 
to the electors, that they may either concur iu, 
or disapprove of the proceedings. 

I am told that Sir Francis Burdett, a 
letter which was read last night at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, said, “ That none but 
fools demanded pledges, and none but rogues 
gave them.** It is true that no pledges were 
demanded of him, he had earned his fame 
before he came to Westminster ; not so Sir 
John. Sir Francis, without being asked, has 
given more pledges than any other public man. 
Sir John was not nominated until he had fully 
pledged himself. If, therefore, what Sir 
Francis now says be correct, we arc all fools, 
and he and Sir John are both rogues, but it is 
not so. 

Sir John lias made four distinct things bis 

own by his advocacy of them, and I will oeither 
vote for him, nor for any other man, who 
refuses to promise to promote their acc^i- 
plishment ; they a»*e, * ™ 

1. Voting by Ballot, all-important Ballot. 

2. Repeal of the Septennial Act. 

* • To prevent cavilling, I beg to be under- 
stood as alluding to Mr.De Vear*s political 
proceedings. In his social relations, and as a 

tradesman, be is a most respectable man. 


3. Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge. 

4. Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, on^ account 

of their unequal and consequently unjust dis- 
tributiou. p 

I care little about details, as these four or 
even the two first of them, will enable the peo- 
ple to obtain all they can reasonably desire. 
Sir John’s situation makes it the more neces- 
sary that he should unequivocally, and as an 
honest rtan, desire to have a public opportu- 
nity to do so. It is but little after all that is 
asked ; it is no boon ; nothing but the means 
of quietly promoting good government by de- 
stroying bad government in a legal way. It 
is too much of any man to desire people to 
make him their master for seven years, instead 
of the people's servant for one year, without 
agreeing on the terms. 

I dislike the proceedings of Mr. De Vear 
exceedingly ; they are such as an upright man 
should have nothing to do with, such as, if I 
were not just now resolved to remain at home, 
would induce me to go out and help to ma- 
nage anotherwontested election, hut there are 
many intelligent men, youuger than I am, who 
should spend their time, incur the loss, and 
bear the odium as 1 have done. 

Yours truly, 

FRANCIS PLACE. 

To Messrs. Michie, Arbor, Green, 

Wilson, ReJinau, and Savory. 

It will not, I think, be easy for any 
one who has read these letters, to con- 
ceive the possibility of more perversion 
in so few words, as in those which have 
been quoted from the speech of Sir John 
Hobhouse. 

1. That Colonel Evans was pledged 
on the Friday, qualified by the pitiful 
subterfuge, “ it appears by his letter/* 
the letter being actually dated “Sunday” 
Can Sir John think such conduct as this 
will pass unnoticed r 

£ 2. Sir John told the deputation on 
the Sunday, that he knew all their pro- 
ceedings correctly, and, consequently, 
he knew that there could be no pledging 
on the Friday ; he knew that no meeting 
was held till the Saturday evening. 

3. Sir John knew, from the very na- 
ture of the case, that if any pledge was 
given on the Saturday, it could only be 
conditional. His emissaries were at the 
meeting, and he must therefore have 
known, that in the opinion of many, his 
acceptance of the pledges was expected, 
and that the business would end there. 

4. Sir John says that I wrote to the 
deputation and instructed them what to 
do, when he knew that no deputation was 
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appointed, anil it was uncertain that any ery ? Be knew well enough there was 
would be appointed. no trickery in any part of my conduct. 

Parliamentary men, and especially yet has he had the folly and effrontery 
men in office, frequently take liberties to pretend there was, to make a mystery 


with truth in a way unknown to other 
men j but few, even of such men, would 
have ventured so openly to outrage 
truth and decency, as Sir John has done 
in this instance. 

What must you, the electors of West 
minster, think of Sir Joha when you 
look back at the quotation from his 
speech, and there read that the demand 
for pledges from Sir John was a trick 
of “one individual," whose letter he had 
in his pocket, in which he says to the 
deputation, “ Mind you ask him before 
the public meeting:, and be sure you 
publisn his answer." No man can mis- 
take the meaning of these words — no 
one mistake the affectation of mystery 
respecting the letter — the letter sent to 
him by myself, with the proffered means, 
through Air. Warburton, of the know- 
ledge that by me he had been hand- 
somely treated, and had only not been 
preferred by me to my public duty. Had 
he followed a p'ain honest course, he 
would have told the truth — the whole 
truth 3 he would have scorned the use 
of falsehood, been above misrepresenta- 
tion, and instead of using words as a 
quotation from the letter, which it does 
not contain, he would have read the let- 
ter. Why then did he not read the let- 
ter? Let any man who has read it an- 


of the contents of the letter, and for s 
bad purpose to quote as a passage, words 
it did not contain. 

With Sir John I have been pretty 
closely engaged in some public matters, 
sufficiently disagreeable ; yet even after 
the conduct 1 have been compelled to 
expose, I cannot persuade myself he will 
pretend that, in any one instance, I ever 
gave in to a single act for which any 
man might not take credit to himself. 

With this statement of facts before 
you, with conduct on the part of Sir 
John, so highly disreputable, amounting 
to a tacit avowal that from him you are 
not to expect any assistance in the work 
of quiet legal regeneration ; with con- 
duct which proves that he no longer con- 
siders himself bound to comply with any 
wish of yours, however reasonable, or to 
attend to any interest of yours, which, 
from any cause at any time, may not be 
equally agreeable to himself and to Mi- 
nisters 3 will you place those interests 
in his hands to be disposed of as he 
chooses for seven years, without the 
smallest power of control, without any 
of calling him to account, be his conduct 
whatever it may ?, 

What was good for the people in 1819 
is good for them now 3 what Sir John 
recommended then, should be the rule 


swer the question. The words used by now 3 what he deprecated in the Whigs 
Sir John admit of but one interpretation, then, he is now practising himself to the 
that of mean base fraud ; he intended V erv letter. There is one difference only 
them to have that meaning and no other, between those , whom he then so pro- 
The words in the letter have precisely perly reprobated and himself, and that 
the contrary meaning 10 those he used, is, that they never treated the electors 
They are, “ It is also my opinion that a 9 their dependents, and never pretended 
the questions and answers should be to treat them with such perfect indif- 
published as ‘soon as possible." And ference as Sir John does now. 
why be thus published ? The reason fol - 1 The electors must be much changed 
lows , 44 because, that any thing done by j for the worse if they do not assert their 
anybody relating to the electors, should own dignity, and reject the man who 
be communicated to them as was done h£ so shamelessly deserted sftid insulted 
formerly, and their acceptance or rejec- them. 

tion of every thing proposed should be FRANCIS PLACE, 

asked." Is this compatible with base j 30. Nov, 1832. 

trickery 1 Is it not contemptible trickery ! P. S. Some of the most active parti- 
in Sir John to act as he did, and has he sans of Sir John Hobhouse, are dili- 
not deserved the exposure of his trick-; gently propagating a report, that the 
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concerned with it. 


F. P. 


opposition to Sir John has been got up Frauds Place, when it is proved, by appealing 

»>»•. !• »f w. -ofo^f.-o 

procure for me the office of Official Colonel Evans’s su pporters would alfow to hear 
Assignee under the new Bankruptcy Sir John Hobhouse, that he (Mr. Place) had 
Adt. The fact is this, I was solicited, put into Sir John’s mouth words which he 

10 the Handsomest manner, to accept n'veru^: and that who.., 

^ rr» , „ . k . ... \ had M satisfied himself of the correctness of 

the office ; but, as it was incompatible what he attribut€8 te Sir John Hobhouse, 

with my other pursuits, I declined it. cou ld not have looked into either of these 
Sir John Hobhouse was acquainted with papers, or if he did look into them, could not 

the circumstance, but he was in no way a s,I ?S le Phrase to justify his * ,ai0< j[* r 5 JJ*® 

- - - - - — J Times gives an Accurate report, the Morning 

Herald does the same, the Mowing Chronicle 
omits that part of the speech altogether, but 
does not give one word of Mr. Francis Place’s 
conrect report. In the Morning Hei'ald of 
Nov. 27, we find as follows : — 

Jt was not true that the opposition to hint* 
(Sir J. H.) arose from his relusiug to give 
pledges. The opposition, according to a letter 
written by Colonel Evans, had been settled on 
Saturday night ; the gallant Colonel bad ac- 
cepted the offer of being put in nomination on 
the Saturday night, and the pledges were never 
proposed to him (St J. H.) until the Sunday 
in o ruing,”— Extract from Sir J. Hobhouse* s 
speech. 

The report of the Times is to the same ef- 


(Fram the Morning Chronicle , 4 Dec . 1832.) 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir — The committee for. conducting the 
election of Sir Francis Burdett and Sir J. 
Hobhouse trust that your sense of justice will 
induce you to give insertion to the enclosed 
address to the electors of Westminster, having 
this day inserted a letter which contains a se- 
vere attack upon one, at least, if not on both, 
of the present members. 

THOMAS DE VEAR, Chairman. 

December 3, 1832. 


A letter signed Francis Place has appeared feet, 
in the Chronicle , and is now circulated as a 11 It is not true that the opposition to me 
pamphlet, containing a charge against Sir has arisen from my refusal to take tlie pledges: 
John Hobhouse, which those who do not know it began before that refusal occurred. It was 
the writer may think it necessary should on the Saturday night, that it was settled (as 
be refuted. The accusation is spread over appeared from the letter of the gallant Colonel 
fifteen pages, but the basis of it is contained himself) that he should stand in opposition to 
in the first page, and is as follows : — “ Sir me ; and the pledges were never put to me 
John Hobhouse, in his speech at the Crown until the following Sunday morning.”— -Ex- 
and Anchor Tavern, on Monday, the 26. of tract from Sir J. Hobhouse' s speech , Times , 
November, is reported to have said (and my Nov. 27. 

inquiries have satisfied me that he is correctly It will be seen that, by the substitution of 
reported), that from the letter of the Colonel Friday instead of Saturday, and by the inser- 
(Evans),it appeared that he on Friday, the tion of two or three days, instead of the follow- 
16., had given his pledge to stand, and it was ing day, Mr. Francis Place has ingeniously 
not for two or three days afterwards the contrived to put a falsehood into the mouth of 
pledges were demanded from him (Sir Johu). Sir John Hobhouse, for the sake of afterwards 
it was a mere trick, not of tbe liberals, but of accusing him of that crime. After the expo- 
•otoe of the electors, for whose enmity he was sure of this forgery (where the mis-rCport 
ndf aw ate of having given cause. He would given by Mr. Place is found we know not), it 
ask the meeting from how many of the elec- will be scarcely necessary to reply to any other 
tops of Westminster did they think this de- portion of this libel. But. besides the main* 
mand originated? From 500 ?— No. From invention on which Mr. Place depends for 
507— No. From 10?— No. But from one producing the intended effect with the electors 
individual, whose letter he had rn his pocket, of Westminster, his letter contains two or 
in which he says to the deputation. * Mind three other fictions, which it may be as will 
ydu ask him before the public meeting, and tb expose. He declares that even on the Satur- 
be sure you publish his answer. 1 ” day night it was agreed upon (only provision- 

Haviog giving this in this pamphlet as ally) that Colonel Evans should stand, and 
ah extract from Sir J. Hobhouse's speech^ that his coming forward depended upon Sir* 


John Hobhouse’s answers to tbe questions- 
put to him on Suuday. 

What says Colonel Evans ? 


_ _ 4 JVM, 

add having Satisfied himself of the cuf 
rcctness of the report, Mr. Francis Place, 
proceeds to found a charge of untruth, con- 
veyed in the coarsest language, against . 

Sir John Hobhouse, bv stating that Colonel Here te Ws letter 

Evddi did not enter into an engagement to “ My dear Sir Francis— For some w>e 
stand on the Friday, and that bis standing past various communications have been Bade 
w*s only provisionally agreed upon on the Sa- to me by electors of Westminster, expresslva 
turday. Now, what is to be thought of Mr. of a desire to bring me forward as a candidate 
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for its representation in the neat Parliament. J fools asked for pledges, and none but rogues 
£*ast night a meeting was held on this subject, 1 gave them/' and adds, in a note, “ This, as 
•when, it haring been determined to put me in 1 am assured, was the fact ; and as the letter 
nomination, measures were taken to carry was intended for publication, it was retorned 
that determination into effect; and I, having to Sir Francis by Messrs. De Vear, Thurston, 
conceded to the wishes of the electors, am now and A‘ Beckett, to be altered in this and some 
a candidate, without, as 1 fully understand, other particulars, and it was altered.” Now, 
being in any way opposed to you. I hasten upon referring to a copy of Sir Francis Bur- 
to communicate this to you, and remain, dett's letter, taken before it was returned to 


yours, &c. &c. 

" D . L. EVANS. 
“ To Sir Francis Burdett, 

Sunday, 6, Waterloo-place." 


Sir Francis to be altered, according to Mr* 
Place’s informant “ in this and some other 
particulars," we find no such remark as that 
“ none but fools asked for pledges, and none 


The word, are positive that the arrange- hut ro e“ es S ave „, lhe I n \” , So mucb for 
meat was made on Saturday— not provision- accuracy of Mr. Place s informant, 
ally— but an actual determination to nominate We cannot conclude without stating that we 
■Colonel Evans the night before Sir John Hob- have heard of the report alluded to by Mr. 
house was asked a pledge. There is no doubt Place’s postcript, namely, that he (Mr. Placed 
that Sir John's refusal to pledge was mentioned bad got up this opposition to Sir John Hob* 
as adding to the Colonel's chances. And it is house, because that gentleman refused to 
repeated, that the Colonel's letter to Sir procure for Mr. Place the office of official 
Francis Burdett states the fact broadly that the assignee under the new Bankruptcy Act. It 
determination to nominate him (Colonel probably originated in the same quarter as 
Evaus) and the consequent measures were Mr. Place's false report of Sir John Hob- 
agreed upon on the Saturday. Sir John Hob- house’s speech. 

house called this a trick. We repeat that it (To tke EdUor of the Morninr Chronicle .) 


was so, and when Mr. Place wrote the letter 


( To the EdUor of the Morning Chronicle .) 

which was picked I.p in the atreet, and which, S.a-Reluctant as 1 am, aad ever have 
when sent to Sir John, was returned, uuread bee "' “^-dually “htrude »y*etf on the 
by that gentleman, to the writer, through Mr. P ubl,c - 1 ca “ n ° t remain s, lent under an un- 
Warbunon, be knew that Sir J. Hobhouse «•*•«“». wblcb - . ,bou S h bav,D &. ‘he 

1 .... k Unoa nf un ottaolr iirmn mv nsiKlw* 


would give no pledges, for he had said r >o in 
fais address to the electors of Westminster, 
published a few days before; so that the spe- 
cifying four questions to which answers were 


hlance of an attack upon my public conduct, 
is, in fact, one upon my private integrity. I al- 
lude, Sir, to a handbill published by the 
friends of Colonel Evans, headed, ** Twelve 


to be given, was neitb« inor<f nor le6s than. as Quesdons for the Electors of We.tmin.tm,- 
it was call by Sir Francis Burdett, “a poor ** 1 he eleventh of these run. thus : “Who 
contrivance ” to injure Sir John Hobhouse ou raresuot a fig for the electors of Westminster, 
these four particular points with the electors. f.° on f 88 be > 8 supported ‘'f the contemptible 
Another of the tricks was to request Sir httle faction of electors and non-electors, the 
John Hobhouse to be a member of Mr. Hume’s rum P of Lisle -street, who manage mart** 
committee, which it was well known be could Ter y ""“R 1 ,?- neveipubluh or exhibit their 
not, with the slightest regard to personal cha- flc . co “” ts • Surely, Sir, the publication of 
racter, concede to; accordingly, his refusal tb,s b, , M c, “" ot have received the sanction of 
has been made another charge against him. Mr. Place, because, after the dose of my ac- 
Again, Mr. Francis Place complains of Sir c “ uat « treasurer of the election of 1831, la 
John Hobhouse not having read bis (Mr. the following note: “ The foregoing account 
Place’s) letter to the meeting, and states that ha * been examined by us, and the documents 
it would have disproved his assertions of the ° f th « treasurer compared therewith, and 
pledge deputation originating with him. For- *° be correct. S'8 ne d Francis Flaw, 

tunately, that precious document bas been . S rou . cb ’ da ‘ ed September 13, 

published, and we are quite content to abide 183L And also in a statement to the decj 
by it. Messrs. Michie and others ask Mr. ‘orsof Westminster, printed and circulated 
Place, “ Shall we demand pledges from Sir September 14, 1831, gi vmg a succinct account 
John Hobhouse?” Mr. Place answers “Yes,”, the elections of the piwcediug 24 yearn, in 
and bids diem go about it directly, stating to * be following notice: Mr. De Vear haviag 
-them what these pledges ought to be. lald b >* accounts and vouchers, befoNMrfi. 

They go accordingly and advance these very tor8 > who Save examined and attested the 
«ame pledges, and now Mr. Place has the «■»'., . tb ! aud accounts , 0U chera 

amusing effrontery to pretend be did not send now . lie for the inspection of subscnhecs, 
the deputation,. and may wash bis bauds of the his residence, 44, taslewteeet. 1 begto 

pledge trick. ' ' conclude by stating, that those documents 

But Mr. Place, not content with dealing now lie at this commfcttfrroom for the purpota 
thus honestly by Sir John Hobhouse, tries his °f examination, 
hand with Sir Francis Bunlett’s letter. Here 1 am » S,r * y° ur v ^.? b .*? ,,n ‘ 
also he says what is unfounded — he states, he THOMAS DE VEAK. 

hears that Sir F. Burdett, in a letter read Central committee-room, 43, Covent- 
feem him hut night, said that “ none but garden, Dec. 3, 1832. 
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( From the Morning Chronicle of Dec . 5.) 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle . 

Sir — A paper is inserted in your journal of 
to-day, purporting to be an address from the 
committee of Sir Francis Burdett and Sir John 
Hobhouse, in which a passage is quoted from 
my “ Letter to the electors of Westminster,” 
and pronounced to be a “ forgery.” The best 
reply to this calumny is the statement of a 
fact. On the evening of Mouday, Nov. 26. 1 
received a copy of the Sun newspaper ; it 
contained, what to me, who am well acquainted 
with newspaper matters, seemed a very excel- 
lent report of the proceedings at the meeting 
held that day at the Crown and Anchor Tai&rii. 
Id it I read the words I copied into my letter. 
1 did not, however, copy them until I had 
. made inquiry; not, as is insinuated, from 
casual hearers, who, amidst the shameful up- 
roar, might mistake Sir John’s words, but 
from men of character accustomed to such 
. scenes, whose station enabled them to hear, 
and on whose accuracy I can depeud ; on their 
assurance, I am satisfied the words I quoted 
were used by Sir John. So much for the for- 
gery. 

Another accusation is conveyed in these 
words : — “ A letter signed Francis Place has 
appeared in the Chronicle , and is circulated as 
a pamphlet, which those who do not know the 
writer, may think it necessary should be re- 
futed.” The inference is, that they who do 
know the writer will not think ary refutation 
necessary. Men who think meanly will seldom 
hesitate to lie boldly. 

Mr. De Vear is the tool used on this occa- 
sion. He is a good-natured man, easily made 
use of by those who will take the trouble to 
operate on his vanity; he, poor man, is made 
to represent me as not worthy of belief ; yet, 
in a letter signed by him, and inserted in 
your paper, he says 1 audited and certified the 
correctness of his accounts as treasurer of the 
Westminster election in 1831. True, I did so, 
and so Twill those of the present election, if he 
will lay them before me, and nothing im- 
proper should be found iu them. But mark 
the inference of the charge he has made, and 
the consequence. Mr. J)e Vear, who says i 
shall not be believed by those who know me, 
tells you that my certificate was all that was 
necessary as an assurance to the electors of 
Westminster for bis houesty and the correct- 
ness of his conduct. So much for my not being 
worthy of belief. 

The remainder of the complaints, lamenta- 
tions, insinuations, and accusations of the com- 
mittee of the two barunet6, may be safely left 
to the unprejudiced readers of my “ letter to 
the electors.” * 

FRANCIS PLACE. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT’S 
EXPOSURE OF BURDETT. 

Mr. Corbett's introduction to Major 
Cartwright’s address, containing the ex- 
posure of Burdett, which introduction 
was published iti the Register of 24. 
December, 1831. 

The recent shuffling and cutting of 
this once- noisy “ patriot ," whom Can- 
ning (in whose back the once-noisy 
blade stuck his knee&in 1827), aided by 
Gill ray and Wright, once exhibited 
as “ Sixteen- Siring Jack this obsolete 
“ patriot's” recent miserable shuffling, 
with the Political Union, to put him- 
self at the head of which he was, it is 
now very clear, sent by the Ministers, 
for the purpose of making it, like him- 
self, useless ; this shuffling, which has, at 
last, shaken off from him even the base 
wealth-worshipping tribe, has, it seems, 
reminded a gentleman in the country, 
of the shuffler's vile treatment of Major 
Cartwright; and the gentleman has 
written to me to know in what part of 
the Register it was that I exposed that 
vile treatment . It was not /, but the 
Major himself who did it in a most 
complete manner ; and this exposure I 
republisn below. Young men ought to 
know the whole history of this fellow’s 
shufflings, that they may despise the 
wealth-worshipping wretches that still 
fawn upon him. A reformed Parliament 
puts an end to him ; his shuffling upon 
a motion made by some one, to sweep 
the pension and smecuie lists clean off 
the paper - f his shuffling upon a motion 
to “ TEAR THE LEAVES OUT OF 
THE ACCURSED RED BOOK 
either of these will finish him. Oh ! 
my God ! how he dreads reform ! 
Never did lazy, shirking, straight-backed 
Scotch bailiff so dread a spade t as this 
crafty, shuffling “ patriot ” dreadsreform. 
The reader will see, that the Major ex- 
posed the shuffler in an Address to the 
Electors of Westminster , which he pub- 
lished in a pamphlet while I waft in 
Long Island , which address was repub- 
lished in the Register , in order to send 
the shuffler down to posterity in his true 
character and colours. The Major had 
been so fearful, lest an open breach with 
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the Shoy-hoy should injure that cause 
in which he had so long laboured, that 
he had clung to him long after his false- 
ness became evident to us all. Upon 
this I had remonstrated with the Major, 
y that his hopes of reclaiming the Shoy- 
hoy were vain ; that he must come to an 
open breach with him at last ; or, aban- 
don the cause of reform himself. My 
prediction was pretty soon verified, as 
the young bien are now going to see ; 
and herein they will see, too, how West- 
minster has been by this Suoy-hoy, aided 
by a villanous Rump Committee, de- 
graded below any rotten- borough in the 
kingdom ; for, what rotten -bom ugh 
ever yet was so base as to call u its rt - 
presentatives ” two fellows whom the 
people, promiscuously assembled, had 
pelted off the hustings with cabbages 
and turnips ! Header, look at the con- 
duct of this putrid Rump ! They tell 
the Siioy-iioy that “ nobody but the Major 
is thought of,” as his colleague ; and. 
when they find that he will not have 
him, they tack instant Ig about , and sup- 
port a creature of the S hoy- hoy’s nomi- 
nation against the Major ! 

ADDRESS 

TO TIIB 

ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER, 

BY 

MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 

(First published on the eve of the late West- 
minster election.) 

February 4 , 1819. 

Gentlemen, 

While lately at Tunbridge Wells, I 
addressed to the Duke of BEDFORD, 
and to the public, a series of seven let- 
ters, as a sort of winding-up, if possible, 
of the long controversy of more than 
forty years’ continuance, in support of 
such a constitutional reform in the re- 
presentation of our country, as, it hath 
been abundantly demonstrated, is alone 
in strict accordance with that liberty 
which God bestowed universally on 
man; but which it has ever been the 
endeavour of the corrupt and tyrannical 
to monopolize to themselves, and other- 
wise to violate, for the oppression of 
their fellows. 

It will readily be seen, that a principal 


> desire in these discussions has been, to 
attract the attention of the Whig aris- 
tocracy and their followers, among 
whom are chiefly to be found that class 
of persons, who, by a whimsical misap- 
plication of language, call themselves 
moderate reformers ; but whose errors, 
in fact, in the present advanced state of 
knowledge, are among the greatest ob- 
stacles to a recovery of our country’s 
freedom and prosperity. 

While, so occupied, as aforesaid, I 
learned the loss we had sustained by the 
decease of the able and virtuous Sir 
Samuel Rom illy, and that a few of my 
friends thought that, all circumstances 
now considered, I might be once more 
nominated to fill the vacancy in your 
representation so unhappily made, free 
from the difficulties which had unex- 
pectedly started up at the general elec- 
tion. I was also informed how, in con- 
sequence of what occurred on the 17. 
ot November, at the Crown and Anchor 
meeting, they were discouraged from 
naming me. 

I am not aware that, after this, I 
should so soon again have taken up my 
pen, had it not been for a singular con- 
currence of circumstances. On the 17. 
of December, at the same instant, came 
to my hands, a Birmingham Argus , 
of the 12., containing “ Observations 
“ on the prop 1 iety of a public meeting , 
“ for the purpose of petitioning Parlia - 
tk merit to adopt Major Cartwright's 
“ BILL and a Statesman , containing 
a “ speech of Sir Francis Burdett , de- 
livered at Liverpool. 19 At the same time 
there lay on my table the three preced- 
ing Registers of Mr. Cvbbett , all of 
which had been addressed to me per- 
sonally, relative to what he termed Sir 
Francis Burden's “ backing out to 
the baronet's conduct towards me in the 
matter of the last Westminster election ; 
and to his apparent courtship of the 
moderate - reform ing W h igs . 

The reflections which all these cir- 
cumstances have generated in my mind, 
including the newspaper report of the 
proceedings at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, on the 13. of July, and again 
on the 17. of November, make the 
topics of the present address ; in which 
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will be ultimately found, a COMPARI- pool , I may even plead that “ the sa- 
SON between the Birmingham observa - “ orifice of a long-entertained opinion is 
tions with Sir Francis Burdett 9 * on the “ difficult but the baronet, by his 
two days aforesaid in Westminster , in a conduct on the whole, for $6me time 
third speech on the 4. of December, at past, ha9, 1 acknowledge, in a considers- 
Liverpool. ble degree, weaned me from an opinion 

Although it is a principle with me, to with respect to himself, which I had 
refrain as much as possible from aught very fondly entertained ; and that con- 
that is calculated to divide the friends of duct has in particular been such, of late, 
liberty, as well as to bear as much as as to have placed me in a situation, in 
possible of injurious treatment to the which to refrain from plain speaking, 
same end ; yet, forbearance in an ex- with regard to certain facts, as well as 
treme must ever do more harm than to suppress apprehensions for the public, 
good ; and even division may benefit which from those facts receive no small 
that cause, if by the parlies divided it light, would savour too much of torpor 
be made a right and honest use of. where a great national interest is at 
In the Political Registers above stake, and a public duty i9 concerned, 
mentioned, my conduct, relative to the At the same time, 1 trust, it cannot be 
great question of parliamentary reform, doubted, that no one will be more grati- 
is touched on, as liable in some degree fied than myself, should events prove 
to doubt as to its propriety, in conse- me in error ; and, indeed, that 1 may be 
quence of a supposed partiality, and im- an instrument towards that very proof, 
proper “ clinging * on my part to Sir is not the least of the motives under 
Francis Burdett. Where thus some are which I now write, 
ready to blame, because a man does not In the second place, when I contem- 
speak all he thinks, while others may be plate the juncture of a new Parliament 
offended at his speaking freely, the task, under very new circumstances, as well 
in a case like mine, at the present time, as the present political aspect of all the 
is of some difficulty. But whatever civilized states in the old world and new, 
opinion may be formed of my endeavour and ruminate on the signs of the times : 
to keep the line of rectitude in a situa- — and when, in particular, i reflect on 
lion thus delicate, should but the public, the critical state of that vital question— 
and your representative, the baronet \parhant entary reform — on which hangs 
himself, receive from my observations a the fate of my country; and believe I 
useful warning , I shall be so far content, see danger in the conduct and language 
In the first place, anxious that the erj- of one looked up to as a leader ; can it 
lightened and sincere friends of public be more than will be expected of me, 
freedom, whose good opinion, beyond to state the grounds of that belief, 
all things on earth, I most value, should although that leader should be Sir 
not be induced, by Mr. Cobbett's doubts, Francis Burdett 7 . 
to entertain unfavourable notions of the And thirdly, considering the cause of 
correctness of my conduct, 1 must pre- personal dissatisfaction given me by the 
sume that, had he not been so distant as party of whom I am to speak, it be- 
he is, those doubts would never have hoves me to keep a guard on myself, 
been entertained ; and, from what I now that I may neither injure the cause of 
conceive that I am bound to say, will reform, nor my own reputation, by 
undoubtedly vanish. language which could be interpreted as 

For the tenderness shown by me to diregarding the public interest while 
the baronet, in my address to you on gratifying a private feeling, 
the 11. of July, the aforesaid Registers Still hoping after all 1 had observed, 
themselves furnish abundance of apology, and the treatment I had experienced, 
in attributing it to an anxiety not to in- , that tosupport the baronet's election was 
jure the cause of freedom by speaking to serve the cause of reform, it accorded 
more plainly. with my notions of duty to givehim* at 

In the baronet’s own words at Liner- the general election, my vote. And, I 
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presume, that the whole series of my 
letters to the Duke of Bedford , as yet 
only in part made public, will evince 
that pergonal considerations do not warp 
me either to the right hand or to the left, 
from my right to onward course, and that 
those letters will serve as beacons and 
finger-posts for directing on his way the 
political traveller in search of the prin- 
ciples of representation ; so as that he 
may be secure against the attempts of 
false guides to lead him astray j provided 
only he have strength of mind, for pre- 
ferring sound argument to hollow so- 
phistry $ solid demonstration to empty 
declamation. 

I have already noticed the coincidence, 
respecting the Birmingham observations 
and the Liverpool speech, which coming 
on me at the same moment, excited a 
train of serious reflections. These op- 
posite documents, when the speech at 
Liverpool was viewed in connexion with 
the two speeches at the Crown and An* 
chor, presented to my mind’s eye a con- 
trast as strong as that of frost to fire, 
darkness to light ; prompting me to a 
COMPARISON, -which may be of use 
to the friends of constitutional reform, 
by putting them on their guard against 
being misled. Should my remarks prove 
no incentive, they cannot become im- 
pediments, to performances truly pa- 
triotic ; a reflection which reconciles 
me to an unpleasant task. 

As an additional motive for exhibiting 
the drift of the documents, in a COM- 
PARISON of one with the other, it was 
on a moment's reflection obvious, that 
it was of far more importance to guard 
against any evil to be apprehended from 
errors in the author of the speeches, 
than from errors in the author of the 
review , on whom in the foregoing 
letters to the Duke of Bedford, it will be 
found much attention had been be- 
stowed. 

That reviewer had no constitutional 
name that could give any false weight 
to his errors ; the baronet has a great 
otie for giving weight and currency to 
his. The author of the review had no 
reputation for knowledge in the science 
of representation ; the baronet had 
much. The author of the review had mv 


character for a lofty exemption from 
faction, or for integrity as a patriot : the 
baronet had long stood high in these 
respects. Although of late his myste- 
rious conduct had staggered the faith 
of observant persons ; yet his having at 
length acceded to, and actually professed 
the doctrines of, universal freedom and 
the ballot , still enables him to keep 
possession — whatever may be the soli- 
dity of his titles — of the post of parlia- 
mentary lender in the business of radical 
reform . 

If the mystery I have noticed did in 
reality proceed from a hope of making 
complete proselytes of the political 
pharisees of our country, how little so- 
ever we may acknowledge the wisdom 
of it, or how little soever we may in any 
view of it be able to approve of it as far 
as possible and as long as possible, it 
may be allowable in the liberal minded 
to put on it the most charitable construc- 
tion. Time, which has cleared up 
greater mysteries, will clear up this. 

Before proceeding, however, with 
comments on others, it is proper, accord- 
ing to what I have premised, to notice 
what is objected to myself. Mr Cobbett 
is extremely liberal of praise, for the 
services which, in his opinion, I have 
rendered the public, and the disregard I 
have therein shown to my own fair am- 
bition ; which disregard, he thinks, I 
have, however, carried to a blamable 
extreme 4 , that, in short, respecting the 
line where sacrifices of this kind ought 
to end, 1 had “ overstepped the mark, 
long and long ago.” Here I might far- 
ther quote and argue to some extent in 
my own justification ; but that I shall 
rather leave to my actions. Mr. Cobbett 
imputes to me that i still call Sir Francis 
Burdett <f our leader whence he in- 
fers that I “ cling*’ to the baronet some- 
what improperly. It is true, that in 
addressing certain friends of reform, as- 
sembled on the 18. of August last, I 
certainly did so call the baronet, because 
he had taken a leading step in Parlia- 
ment, towards the introduction of a bill. 
for a radical reform ; and sincerely do I 
wish he may not compel me to cease 
calling him “ our leader.’* 

Should leaders err, they ought to re- 
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ceive counsel from such as are able to 
give il. The moving of propositions, 
which constitute the intended preamble 
of a bill, entitles us to expect the bill 
itself. A new Parliament has been u 
fortnight assembled. Ministers have 
made their motions. Opposition have 
made theirs. But the anxious friends 
of England's freedom have not yet ob- 
served that their l bad kb has given any 
notice of a motion for leave to bring in 
a bill for constitutional reform, infi- 
nitely more important than aught in 
contest between the ins and the outs ! 

I do not feel that I have any need to 
apologize for the extreme reluctance I 
had to saying, on the ll. of July, to my 
fellow- citizens, all I then thought of 
the conduct of Sir Frauds Burdett j 
but enough, I think* was said to show 
that there was necessarily an end to any 
confidential intercourse between us. 

The 12. of the questions which make 
part of my address is as follows : — 
“ In proposing to the electors of West- 
“ minster a new man, altogether un- 
u known in the field of reform, as the 
u personal friend of Sir Francis Bur- 
€i dett, what was the inference likely to 
“ be drawn ? What the elfect actually 
u produced ?*’ 

To which question this is the answer : 
— “ It seemed to warrant an inference, 
u that in respect of the leader and 
“ lieutenant above mentioned, between 
4t whom there had been so much co - 
*' operation , there had been no friend - 
“ ship: 9 

No human being could be supposed 
so dull as not to see in this passage my 
conviction that the description of the 
new man, so given by the committee, 
was, in fact, the baronet's owl descrip- 
tion, as a distinction between that new 
man and his old reforming associate . 

On a private account, I have no pre- 
tence for taking exception to that dis- 
tinction ; of free and familiar as our 
political intercourse had for some years 
been, I never felt that I had the personal 
friendship of Sir Francis. Ours had 
not been a private friendship, but a po- 
litical connexion ; and on political 
grounds it had, as I thought, entitled 
me to a very different treatment than, at 


his hands, on that public occasion — an 
occasion so very important 'to the cause 
of reform, ami consequently ofcfreedom 
— I experienced. 

That the baronet's “ personal friend' 9 
was likewise a fox-hunting companion, 
1 well knew. But still I persuaded my- 
self that the baronet’s patriotism had 
been of the same kind a 9 his, who, 
on a similar occasion had said, " I have 
“ no fox-hunting vote to bestow on any 
u one ; neither have I a vote for party, 
“ nor for connexion : no ; nor even for 
“ sacred friendship. To my friend 1 
“ will give my purse, my hand, my 
14 heart ; but I will not give him that 
“ which is not mine. My vote I hold 
“ in trust ; my vote belongs to my 
tf country ; and my country alone shall 
“ have it."* 

In the hope of representing West- 
minster, it did not become me to court 
the favour of the baronet, by the most 
indirect hints of wishing for his counte- 
nance, and I was proud enough to 
imagine it impossible that II E, of all 
men, should be the person to defeat my 
just and natural expectations. 

For awhile previous to the election, 
I understood it to be a prevailing senti- 
ment, that he who more than forty years 
ago had successfully vindicated the le- 
gislative rights of the commonalty — he 
who had been mainly instrumental in 
the enlightening of those whose peti- 
tions for parliamentary reform had not 
been scantily laid on the table, but had 
covered the very floor of the House of 
j Commons; and he who in all ways 
had been indefatigable in the cause, and 
had, in particular, for several years, been 
in close connexion and co-operation with 
Sir Francis But dett ; was considered 
as having claims on his fellow-citizens, 
the electors of Westminster, so far out- 
weighing any that would be opposed to 
them, that the baronet’s name and his, 
as nominees for the representation of the 


• From an election speech at Lincoln, in 
1796, published in “ The Constitutional De- 
fence of Euglaud, Internal and External,” 
p. 13. 

f The work was entitled, The Legislative 
Right of the Commonalty vindicated . It was 
published in 1776. 
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city, — names so long united in the pub- 
lic service ought by no means to have 
been put asunder. 

It w &9 thought that the union of those 
names was so natural, so congenial with 
public feeling and public expectation, 
that it would call forth a support so 
unanimous and so ardent, as to cause an 
undisputed return ; and to this day no- 
thing has occurred to invalidate that 
opinion. 

During the period alluded to, 1 could 
not walk the streets without having 
evidence of it. I remember, in parti- 
cular, the salutations at different times, 
to that effect of Sir John Throckmorton 
and Mr. Richard Sharp ; the latter, at 
that time, and I believe now again, in 
Parliament; and both, as I understood, 
members with Sir Francis , of Brookes’s 
club, in St. James s-street. 

I further learned that Sir Francis 
Burdett , having been waited on by Mr. 
Cleary and Mr. Henry Brooks , of the 
Strand, relative to business of a different 
nature, the baronet asked those gentle- 
men, 44 Who was thought of, to be put 
“ in nomination with him, for repre- 
4 ‘ seating the city ?" when the answer 
he received from Mr. Henry Brooks was 
this : — 44 Oh, bir, no one is thought of 
but the old Major.*’ 

Considering the hold which 4f the old 
Major" then had on the affections and 
the confidence of the truly enlightened 
and sincere friend of constitutional re- 
form, such news, if news it were, was of 
a nature, it might have been thought, 
to have gladdened the coldest heart in 
the coldest bosom of any one belonging 
to that class in the community : but it 
gladdened not the heart of Sir Frgncis 
Burdett! 

Considering the obvious interest of 
that reform, and the plain-speaking dic- 
tate of honest policy, that the happily 
favouring circumstances for that great 
question should have been seized on with 
avidity, and promoted with ardour, 
while Westminster , true to her reputa- 
tion, ought to have surpassed her sister 
cities of the metropolis in kindling up 
iu the cause a patriot fire, whose rays 
should have diffused life and hope to 
the remotest borders of the land ; was it 


to have been expected that any man 
calling himself a constitutional reformer, 
could have been found, who was capable, 
of not merely throwing cold water on 
the kindling fire, but even of throwing 
down an apple of DISCORD, for defeat- 
ing the proposed joint nomination?— 
But such a man was found in Sir Francis 
Burdett ! — In Sir Francis Burdett, who, 
a second time within five months, joined 
in a concerted plan of operations for de- 
feating the hopes of his quondam asso- 
ciate in the cause of reform, and who, 
on the 17- of November, harangued, 
with such art and emphasis on the value 
of UNANIMITY ! 

On receiving the information of Mr. 
Hen 7 / Brooks , the baronet perceived the 
hour for activity was arrived. It quickly 
produced a letter to the father, Mr. 
Samuel Brooks, naming three gentlemen, 
any one of whom might be considered 
as acceptable to the baronet, and worthy 
of being put in nomination with himself; 
in which letter, 41 the old Major u was 
neither named nor noticed. 

The three so recommended, were Mr. 
Fawkes (whose determination, by' the 
way, against going into Parliament, 
during the continuance of the present 
system, had been repeatedly declared), 
Mr. Kin n air d, and Mr. Hobkouse . 

The baronet’s fiat thus issued, all was 
instant alertness for Mr. Kinnaird , as 
the i( personal fi iend" of Sir Fiancis 
Burdett. We know the rest. We know 
that on that occasion Westminster did 
not add to the phalanx of radical reform . 
U e know that even the baronet was but 
second on the poll. And now we also 
know, that although in June it was but 
most incomprehensibly assigned as the 
baronet’s reason for not naming as Mr. 
Henry Brooks had done to him , 44 the 
old Major, *' in his recommendatory 
epistle, that he 44 THOUGHT the 
44 Major did not wish fot a seat in Par - 
44 liament ; ’’ he (the baronet) in Novem- 
ber , as a new reason for the exclusion 
was unfortunately become necessary, 
had accordingly discovered a new one 
—but not a whit less incomprehensible 
than the former one — namely, that al- 
though there appeared no bar whatever 
to the introduction of another “ personal 
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friend* another reformer of new-born 
pretensions, “ it was imfemfUe that the 
Major should he elected .! 99 

But 1 must return to the recommend- 
atory letter of the baronet to Mr. 
Samuel Brooks . On its contents being 
communicated to me by the committee- 
men, who had seen it, I felt that 1 had 
been very ill dealt with, and that it was, 
indeed 44 impossible ” that a political 
connexion in the sacred cause of consti- 
tutional reform could any longer subsist 
between one who “ thought 99 and acted 
as the baronet had done, and one who 
thought and acted as 1 thought and 
acted. 

I therefore immediately wrote and 
dispatched my servant with a note, ex- 
pressing my feelings as follows 
44 To Sir Francis Bvrdett . 

“ I find that, after sacrifices to public 
“ liberty which have not, in this age, 
44 been made by many ; after a fidelity 
“ to the state, which had been surpassed 
44 by none, — and after vital services to 
44 the cause of parliamentary reform, 
44 which have been exceeded by few, — 
44 there are persons among whom I have 
44 acted, who oppose the confiding to me 
“ a trust, in the execution of which, 
44 there are those — and not a small 
41 number — who are persuaded, cir- 
“ cumstanced as 1 have long been, and 
44 continue to be, I might be enabled to 
4C advance the cause in which I have 
“ long laboured, and with some credit, 
44 more than perhaps any other indivi- 
44 dual. 

44 I also learn that, for the trust in 
44 question, a preference by the opposing 
41 persons is now given to gentlemen, 
44 who, for years past, and years which 
44 our cause made years of trial — years 
44 in which the opposed person has done 
44 so much, these preferred gentlemen, 
44 whatever may he their patriotism, 
44 their talents, and their virtues, have 
44 done nothing. 

44 Seeing these things, I have nothing, 
44 thank God ! to lament for myself, but 
44 much, as X conjecture, shall I have to 
44> lament for my country, in which Such 
44 things are possible. 

44 John Cartwright* 

44 1810 .** 


Considering the auspicious crisis to 
which the cause of constitutional reform 
was brought, — considering that to bring 
it to that crisis, had cost a 'two -an d- 
forty years* controversy , and that in that 
controversy, from first to last, mine had 
not been the least prominent part,— 
considering the nature, the object, and 
the intimacy of the political intercourse 
between the baronet and myself,— and 
considering the honour which is ever 
supposed to govern men co-operating in 
so sacred a public cause, — considering, I 
say, all these, could lesson the occasion 
under consideration, have been expected 
from Sir Francis Burdett to me — and, 
may I not add, to our country, for which 
I thought we were jointly labouring, 
than a manly frankness and an open 
dignified conduct ? 

And considering, moreover, that for 
the eight \ ears during which l had been 
a citizen of Westminster , 1 had been se- 
cond to no man in sustaining and ele- 
vating her reputation for services to 
reform and public freedom, I would ask 
why, if all the baronet had in view were 
fair and honourable, I was to be exclu- 
sively kept in the dark, until the plot for 
excluding me were fully ripened, and 
the name of one of the gentlemen he 
recommended was placarded for nomi- 
nation and support in conjunction with 
his own, and as his 44 personal friend 99 
— a gentlaman who, although likewise a 
citizen of Westminster , had never once 
appeared when she had so distinguished 
herself as aforesaid by her services to 
reform and public freedom ? 

If a true interpretation of the former 
conduct, when the baronet “THOUGHT 
44 the -Major did not wish for a seat in 
44 Parliament,” were wanting, it is now 
supplied. We 9ee the old reformer 
again pushed aside, to make way for 
that other gentleman of new-born pre- 
tensions, whose name stood last in the 
aforesaid letter of the baronet to Mr. 
Samuel Brooks . 

In the apprehensions to be entertained 
from such facts, and from the mysterious 
conduct of the baronet for two years 
past, or move, at well as from his public 
speeches since the election, I rosy pos- 
sibly be wrong ; and no man more or- 
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dently than myself wishes I may prove 
so. 

Should there be any ready to suspect 
me of a deficiency in charity, let this 
sentiment be put in the scale against 
that notion of others, who, misinterpret- 
ing patience and forbearance, impute to 
me a facility of being too easily duped 
by professions. To the former class of 
persons, I say, in the words of the old 
Lord Chatham , “ In an aged bosom con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth/' To 
both, I observe, that having long dealt 
in strict demonstrations as standards of 
right and wrong in political principle, I 
am not easily prejudiced either against 
an enemy, or for a friend. 

After what l have already noticed re- 
specting Sir Francis Burdett, and the 
doubts which his conduct has excited in 
the minds of myself and many others, it 
will be right that I should so far account 
for those doubts, as to show that I am 
not writing from spleen, but from a de- 
sire, on the one hand, to guard the public 
from a misplaced reliance on serious and 
unremitting exertions in the cause of 
reform, which may not take place, and, 
on the other hand, to furnish the baronet 
himself with a salutary warning of what 
may happen to his reputation, if he do 
not take care to prevent it. 

Notwithstanding the declarations 
which have been made respecting annual 
Parliaments, universal freedom, and the 
ballot , — objects which are unquestion- 
ably necessary to be obtained for es- 
tablishing our freedom — it is but too 
apparent, that it will be difficult to 
reconcile the late conduct of the baronet 
with any very rooted attachment to 
those objects : especially when the 
tenor of his public speeches shall be duly 
attended to. 

The baronet's predilection for annual 
Parliaments is not, as we know, many 
years old ; and moreover that it rests, 
not on the true sound foundation of in- 
herent demonstrated right, which is in- 
defeasible and immutable; but — on the 
unsound basis of history, of ancient 
statutes and the practice of our ancestors, 
a U which are properly changeable, as our 
expedience may require. And it is not 
a lttle remarkable, as I shall presently 


show, that for the change which did take 
place, by departing from annual Parlia- 
ments and for continuing in that depar- 
ture, the baronet, in his last public 
speech, furnished the adversaries of our 
freedom with an argument which, fal- 
lacious as it is, they will quote as of great 
force ; and which their own ingenuity 
never before hit upon . 

Then, we are further to consider, that 
the baronet's belief in the doctrines of 
universal freedom and the ballot, had not 
a many months' possession of his mind 
prior to the general election . If, in the 
simplicity of my nature, I had indeed 
given him credit for a fruit-bearing 
sincerity, of attachment to the doctrines 
of our political salvation, and should in 
the end prove deceived, although it may 
show that I had not sufficiently profited 
by that scripture in which it is written, 
that seed sown on stony ground, for 
want of root soon withers away ; yet if 
I be not wholly incorrigible in error, and 
if experience have not been quite thrown 
away upon me j now, that 1 am brought, 
by what has recently passed, to my re- 
collection, and called on to put other 
good confiding Christians on theirguard, 

I may possibly be of some use. 

Allow me then to state, that in es- 
sentials towards reform, the late Duke 
of Richmond went considerably further 
than Sir Francis Burdeit has yet gone. 
That very able and very energetic noble- 
man, who was a complete working man 
of business, not only tendered in Parlia- 
ment an actual BILL for universal 
| freedom and annual elections , but he 
likewise published that BILL to the 
world, as well as his famous letter to 
Colonel Sharman ; unanswerably prov- 
ing by close logical argument and cfe- 
monstration, the truth of the principles 
on which that BILL was founded; — a 
mode of proceeding and of pledging the 
party, not hitherto adopted by the ba- 
ronet. 

With the facts before our eyes, of 
these proceedings of the Duke of JZtcA- 
mond, who, however, afterwards sat in 
the same cabinet with that political 
tiger, Mr. Pitt ; would not experience 
be useless, might I not, without un- 
charitable imputations, be permitted to 
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warn the nation against believing the held by a corruption as notorious as it 
impossibility of the baronet himself be- was infamous. 

coining a changeling ? The suffering people, agonizing under 

Here, if circumstances have taught their miseries, looked, as «they had a 
me, that it is my duty to speak, I must right to look, for such a bill, and their 
nevertheless claim to stand in that re- eyes, as well as the eyes of all sincere 
spect perfectly apart from a powerful , reformers, were universally turned on 
writer who has dealt largely in accu- ! Sir Francis Burdett. This was, of 
sation of the baronet, for his want of course, the case of Mr. Cobbetf, who, in 
sincerity as a constitutional reformer, j the meeting of deputies, had moved a 
The accusation of that writer must stand s resolution of high compliments and en- 


or fall, as supported, or contradicted, by | 
facts and evidence. 

It is not, however, to be supposed, 
but that while that powerful writer, as 
well as Lord Cochrane and myself, had 


tire confidence in Sir Fiancis Burdett , 
although at that time the baronet did 
not approve of universal freedom , which 
was the unanimous sentiment and prin- 
ciple of those deputies. The resolution 


free communication with the baronet, | was not at first altogether acceptable, 
his lordship and myself, and perhaps but it was so judiciously worded, and so 
others, heard from the complainant fire- ably supported by Mr. Cobbett , that, 
quent observations to that effect. But according to my recollection, it was 
in whatever degree I felt the force of tiis toted unanimously. When the baronet 
observations, 1 also felt a desire to be failed, on the opening day of the ses- 


instrumental, if possible, towards the 
baronet's acting as the enlightened and 
virtuous expected from him, in the great 
cause of parliamentary reform. 

I therefore continued a perfectly 
friendly political intercourse with the 
baronet, until a sense of what was due 
to personal honour compelled me, as 
hath been explained, to free him from a 
political connexion he seemed desirous 
of dissolving. 

It will be recollected what extreme 
anxiety was felt by the radical reformers 
on the approach of the parliamentary 
session of IS 17, when deputies from an 
Immense number of petitioning com- 
munities assembled in London, in the 
ardent hope of a giand effoi t being made 
in Parliament, by means of a bill, which 
it is understood was to be brought in by 
Sir Francis Burdett. 

The unparalleled distressof the nation, 
which distress was by that time univer- 
sally seen to be a direct consequence of 
the House of Commons not representing 
the people, but having been metamor- 
phosed into an engine of their oppres- 
sion ; had given rise to numerous peti- 
tions, in which it appeared that the 
effective power of the House of Com- 
mons was considered as concentrated in 
an oligarchy , whose barefaced usurpa- 
tion and insufferable tyranny were up- 


sinn, distinctly to undertake the bring- 
ing in a bill, Mr. Cobbctt was greatly 
irritated j as may be seen from the hasty 
note he wrote to me on the occasion, as 
i follows : — 

! “ January 28. 1817. 

I “ M \ dear Sir, 

j 44 Sir Francis has anticipated Lord C., 
j" and had given a notice RELATIVE 
| ^ TO 4 parliamentary reform!' Lord 
I 44 C. has gone over * to see the precise 

terms of the notice ; but, at any rate, 
i 4 4 he is resolved not to be driven from 

the bill in the end. — Thus, you see, 
“ no good, and as much harm as he can, 
44 is at our service! 44 W. C.” 

Whether the irritation of Mr, Cobbett 
have, or have not, since hurried him 
sometimes beyond the just line of cen- 
sure on a public character, I have no 
need to remark ; but certain, however, 
it is, that in his Registers which have 
appeared subsequent to the 17- of No- 
vember — the memorable nomination 
day for filling the present vacancy for 
Westminster (written of course long 
before' — with uncommon force of lan- 
guage, Mr. Cobbett has told the public 
why, in his judgment, which events have 
shown to have been a prophetic kind of 

• His Lordship then lodged on the terrace, 
iu Palace-yard, opposite the door of West- 
miuster Hall. 
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judgment, it must be a prime object 
with the baronet, that I, of all men, 
should not be placed in Parliament. * 

Independent of any other person's 
opinion, it, however, belongs to me to 
show, that notwithstanding my willing 
co-operation with Sir Francis , subse- 
quent to the time aforesaid, always in 
the hope, and always striving, that such 
co-operations should be serviceable to 
the cause of constitutional reform, on 
true legislative principles, according to 
the improved knowledge of the age, 1 
was neither blind, nor accessary, to the 
baronet's omissions. In cabinet con- 
sultation with him, or with any man, I j 
never concurred in projecting modes of 
reform, with which, in the forum, I 
could afterwards find fault. 

Even after I was acquainted with the 
insult on my understanding, as well as I 
on the common sense of all who knew 
how absorbed I was in an anxiety for 
the reform, in the pretence that it was 
“ thought I did not wish for a seat in 
Parliament •* 9 such was my repugnance 
to injure in any degree the cause of li- 
berty, by then exposing that declaration, j 
or publishing a written one of 2. of 
June, that 1 withheld all public mention 
of either ; and likewise voted for the 
baronet's own election. Whether, in 
that, I did, or did not, according to my 

• I saw ” what the baronet had done 
tf for the express purpose of keepiugyou out.” 
— Dec. 5, p. 324. 

“ The baronet dreaded you , as an associate, 
above all men living,” &c. p. 325. — “ And he 
resolved, that if he could avoid it, you should 
not be his companion.” — p. 325. — “ He had, 
by the intrigues of his Rump , caused you to 
be kept out of Parliament.”— Dec. 12. p. 358. 

<c It was this division , created solely hy the 
baronet*s dread of you, aud, indeed, his hatred 
of your teasing , baiting, goading ou to action, 
that emboldened the Whigs to come forward.” 
(«)— p. 359. 

“ They well know, that if the baronet had 
notjSet his Rump to intrigue for Kiunaird, 
you.would have had no opposition.”— p. 370. 

“ There is not a man in the kingdom, who 
does not clearly see, that you have been excluded 
by the wishes of the baronet.” — p. 368. 

(a) These words do not convey a correct 
idea of my conduct. Contentiug myself with 
an inflexible adherence to self-evident and de- 
monstrated principles, I ever left them to ope- 
rate as they might ; but never harassed the 
baronet with persoual importunities, 


intention, serve the cause of freedom, 
now depends on him for whom that vote 
was given. 

But now, when the double-dealing of 
June has been proved by the double- 
dealing of November , longer silence 
would not only be personal meanness 
and insensibility, but a deficiency in 
public fidelity. In June , it was 
“ THOUGHT,” forsooth ! that an 
anxious and indefatigable reformer “ did 
not wish” for an increase of means 
for promoting his object, “ ten-times 
tenfold ! ” 

In November , when that pretext could no 
longer serve, another was as readily coined; 
and a most extraordinary one it was. Sir 
Francis Burdett, as chairman of a meeting for 
the purpose of a nomination, formally declared, 
that “ lie knew, indeed, ot only one individual 
“ whose pretensions to the support of the 
4< meeting were paramount to tho^e of Mr. 
u Hob house , and that was his venerable friend , 

“ Major Cartwright. But he was thoroughly 
“ convinced that it would be impossible to 
“ INSURE the Major’s election for VVest- 
“ minster.” 

When in June , the baronet opposed his 
u venerable friend ,” by playing off against 
him one of hi* “ personal friends ,” how, I 
pray, was that personal friend's election “ IN- 
JURED” 

Short, indeed, were his memory, did he not 
recollect the consternation caused by that ex- 
periment ; which even for a while put in 
jeopardy liis own return, and which placed 
him on the poll below his colleague ! Was it 
not the shock given to public feeling on that 
occasion, whicn “ INSURED” the “ personal 
friend's ” defeat? 

With this recent experience of the fallibility 
of his own j udgment, 'respecting the inclinations 
of the Westminster electors at large , what are 
we to think, when in the same breath, he pro- 
claims the “ paramount pretensions ” of his 
“ venerable friend," gives it as his opinion that 
he cannot succeed, — and yet ventures on re- 
commending another, and a still newer “ per- 
sonal friend ” than the former, whose nomi- 
nation proved so unfortunate, and with pre- 
tensions he thus acknowledges to be inferiorT 

Here, gentlemen, allow me to ask you a 
plain question. — Were we now' going to another 
general election , and the baronet's own return 
not yet INSURED, would he, with a recollec- 
tion of the June experiment on the patience of 
the electors, impressed ou his mind, now ven- 
ture on an exact counterpart of that presump- 
tuous experiment ; by startiug a second “ per- 
sonal friend ,” against one whose preteusions 
he himself tells you are ie paramount ?” 

Surely, nothing but the circumstance of bis 
own seat being now safe , could have inspired 
j this aggravated insult, this repetition uf ail 
^offence, before so deeply felt \ 
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How truly contemptible it crooked policy 1 
The whole is of a piece. All littleness, dark- 
ness, and double-dealing ! Can aught that it 
great, noble, generous, and truly devoted to 
the freedom of our unhappy country, spring 
from such a source ? It may ! For if we 
should hold our peace the very stones would 
immediately cry out. 

I am not one of those readily- desponding 
mortals, who, wbeu divisions occur,— for divi- 
sions must needs be, but woe unto them by 
whom they come, — fearfully infer that freedom 
will suffer. No. To its ultimate triumph, 
divisions are in truth as necessary as the fan 
or the thrashing floor, for dividing the chaff 
from the sound and solid grain ! 

What pitiful manoeuvring ! In June we 
have one manoeuvre : in November another* 
In June the obstacle is a “ thought in 
November it is a “belief."* The election of 
the person of 4< paramount pretensions/’ it 
was believed , could not be INSURED ! — Could 
not be INSURED. Good God ! Was ever 
before such language addressed to a public 
nomination meeting of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants of a city containing fourteen or fifteen 
thousand electors— a city claiming a proud pre- 
eminence for patriotism and independence — 
and then having a representative to choose ? 

Was such a city, through such a meeting, 
ever before, in the same manner, at the same 
moment, aud hy the same orator, told of two 
persons, one of whom had for more than forty 
years steadily marched onward for the goal of 
reform, without having even once taken a sus- 
picious step; and was moreover a well-known 
fellow-citizen ; — the other, however amiable 
and promising, a youthful aud new acquaint- 
ance, whose march was yet to begiu, where 
such a conclusion was come to as that of the 
baronet ? 

What orator before ever so made his dis- 
tinction between two competitors for confi- 
dence, in a trust of the highest importance to 
his auditors and the state ; and in the same 
breath declareJ, that, although one of them 
had 6 ' paramount pretensions ” to support, he 
reconi meuded the other, and earnestly prayed 
their “ unanimity ” in his favour ! ! 1 

How luckless bath been that persevering re- 
former's “ wish ** for better means of promot- 
ing his object ! Most unfortunately, that 
“ wish ” happened to be unknown to a brother 
reformer, who had the best means of knowing 
it,— to one, who must have “ thought ” his 
venerable friend with paramount pretensions 
to a seat in Parliament, the essence of incon- 
sistency, not to have entertained that “wish. 9 * 

But, as ill-luck would have it, in summer 
that 14 wish " becomes the victim of a 
“ THOUGHT in autumn, when the 
though! has passed away, the throat of the 
g€ with " is cut by a ** belief ; ” and such a 

* The word reported is “ convinced." But 
whatever strength this might be intended to 

gi«e to the expression, it was sot possible to 
be more than belief. 


BELIEF ! Does not this talking about be* 
lieving and wishing, bring to mind the old 
adage on the proueness of men to believe ms- 
they themselves wish ? « 

But no matter ! At all events we can, at 
the worst, divert ourselves with the tricks 
played before us. if we cannot turn them to 
use, they may serve us for sport. But it is 
the proper eud of farce to treat us with a laugh 
at folly, aud the exposure of double-dealing, 
while it leaves behind a little moral instruc- 
tion. And have we not been feasted in both 
ways, aud with that benefit ? 

When, last summer, it was intended to deck 
untried inexperienced youth, in the spoils of 
long-tried fidelity, the veterau reformer wa3 
discovered to have the crime of being 
“OLD;" this winter, when versatility is 
thought to be coining into fashion, he is, it 
seems, accused of the sin of “ INFLEXIBI- 
LITY ! " f — inflexible, indeed, would he hit 
risible muscles, were they not moved by such 
exhibition of the tricksters ! 

To conclude : I have now performed a task 
not at all to my taste. I should infinitely have 
preferred a continuance of a friendly political 
connexion, long maintained, and, oo my part, 
with the utmost fidelity, to what has taken 
place ; for that connexion in its latter period, 
afforded me a pleasing prospect of being 
shortly placed in a situation to have given 
me, for promoting the cause of radical re- 
form, for the salvation of our country, ten 
times ten -fold means. 

But that connexion having, by the other 
party to it, been put an end to, 1 have thought 
it right to submit to you, who have a great 
interest in knowing the truth, the foregoing 
facts and reasonings. 

To you it must be left to judge, how far Mr. 
Cobbetl, in his writing, prior to a possibility 
of his having any knowledge of the second act, 
in the Westminster election drama of IBIS, was 
justified in his opinion respecting the motives 
of Sir Francis Burdett* s conduct towards my- 
self ; and how far that deep-sighted person 
has shown himself a prophet, with regard to 
the close of the baronet’s political career. 

It will, however, be allowed, that I have 
not kept a malicious silence, indulging a se- 
cret wish, that Mr. Cobbetl* s prophecies may 
come to pas>, for exposing and disgracing one 
hy whom 1 feel myself to have been ill-treated ; 
but that I have bestowed on the party as 
wholesome a warning, and as sound advice, 
for the public good, aud his own reputation, 
as could have been given him by his best 
“ personal friend," under a sense of the high- 
est obligatiou received at his hands. 

JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 

f So he was inrormed by a correspondent 
who heard the accusation. 
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THE LOWEST THING 
THAT THIS WORLD EVER HEARD OF. 

The pod; talks of a “ lower deep in 
the lowest deep'* Here we have it. 
The Whig faction was in the “ lowest 
deep” before it took in Hobhouse and 
sent him to move a dogging bill, and 
when it got the support of the shuffling 
Burdett. But, if the following report, 
which 1 take from the Morning 
Chronicle , be true, it has found a 
lower deep in the lowest deep." Bu'r- 
dett and Hobhouse having been 
hooted off from their own dunghill at 
the Crown and Anchor; having been 
afraid to attend at a general meeting 
of the candidates to be pledged to the 
repeal of the house and window-tax ; 
and having been most famously assault- 
ed for their non-attendance, fell upon 
the foliowing scheme, in order, if pos- 
sible, to be able to dupe the electors of 
Westminster once more. They got a 
parcel of their own stupid partisans, 
living in the parish of ist. James, to 
solicit an interview with Lord Altijohp | 
upon the house and window-tax. The 
“ noble ” Lord gave his consent to the 
meeting ! And, curious to relate, the 
coupj.e of famous baronets went up 
before u my Lord ” with the deputation, 
to urge the necessity of taking off these 
taxes, and thereby to obtain a claim for 
being re-elected and trusted ! But, for 
God’s sake, read the report ; and then 
hear me again. 

VISIT OF THE DEPUTATION FROM 
THE PARISHES OF WESTMINSTER 
TO LORD ALTHORP, UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE ASSESSED TAXES. 

Last night, at a little before nine o’clock, a 
meeting of the rate-payers of St. James’s, 
Westminster, assembled at the Saddler’s Anns 
Tavern, in the Quadrant, lor the purpose of 
transacting some routine business, hut chiefly 
to receive, from the delegates of that parish, 
a report of the result of the interview which the 
deputation, appointed on Tuesday night to 
wait upon Lord Althorp, had yesterday with 
that nobleman. 

,Mr. Bawden was called to the chair. 

Mr. Bowen, one of the deputation, stated 
to the meeting, that nearly twenty gentlemen 
waited upon Lord Althorp that morning, at his 
office in Downing-street, and were met there 
by the representatives of Westminster, Sir F . 
Burdett and Sir John Cam Hobhouse, The 


deputati nr was received witli very great 
courtesy byfeis Lordship, and Mr. A 'Beckett, 
of Golden-square, commenced by stating the 
necessity that existed at the present moment 
for the Goverumeut to take the subject 
of the abolition of the assessed taxes iuto 
its most serious consideration. Lord Althorp 
said the subject should most assuredly 
have his serious attention , and would 
unquestionably be a matter for grave deli- 
beration with the whole of his Majesty's 
Government. There were, however, so many 
taxes of which the public were demand- 
ing the immediate remission — for instance, 
the taxes on knowledge— that it was impos- 
sible to say to what extent the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to go in the abolition 
of the house and wiudow-tax, of which the 
deputation complained. Mr. Wylde (of St. 
Martin’s parish) then read to his Lordship 
the resolutions which were passed at the meet- 
ing of the delegates at the Quadrant Hotel, 
on Tuesday evening, the sentiments contained 
in which appeared to make considerable im- 
jrt'ession upon the noble Lord. Mr. Wylde 
added, that it was the firm impression of a 
great majority of that class of the inhabitants 
of Westminster, whose opinions were gene- 
rally considered of weight iu public ques- 
tions, that the assessed taxes should, and in- 
deed must he abolished. Sir J. C Hobhouse 
(Mr. Bowen continued) then addressed Lord 
Althorp , aud used, in strong terms , every ar- 
gument that could be urged in favour of the 
abolition of the house and window- tar ; and 
not only enlarged upon the necessity , hut ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that it must be 
takm off. He remindtd the noble Lord that 
he (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) had twice made a mo- 
tion in the House of Commons in furtherance 
of the wishes now so loudly and universally 
expressed by the people, upon the subject of 
these taxes ; aud on each of those occasions he 
had been honoured by the support of his Lord- 
ship’s vote. (Cheers from the meeting.) 
Lord Althorp smiled, and said he believed the 
right hon. Baronet was quite right. He cer- 
taiuly had given those motions his support. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse then again urged the sub - 
ject upon the attention of the Chancellor of this 
Exchequer , observing that he had a double 
claim to his support at this juncture, and con- 
cluded by giving it as his opinion that an 
equalization would not satisfy the public ; hut 
that there must be a total remission of the 
house and window-tax. (Hear, hear, and loud 
cheering from the meeting.) Mr. Bowen went 
on to inform the meeting that Mr. Brown, of 
St. James’s, next proceeded to address Lord 
Althorp, and declared it as his firm belief, 
founded upon exteusive means of knowledge, 
that nothing but the total repdfcl of this tax 
would satisfy the country; and that whether 
the Ministers thought proper or not to propose 
to a reformed House of Commons would com- 
pel them te abolish it. There was, iu fact, no 
question upon which the penplgj^ere more 
determined. His Lordship woti&d reoollept, 
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that previous to the passing of the Reform 
Bill, placards were stuck up in the windows of 
most of the houses in Westminster, stating 
the determination of the inhabitants to pay no 
taxes until that measure became a law ; which 
demonstration of feeling bad a great effect in 
assisting the bill in its progress ; and he (Mr. 
Brown) was sure, that the same expression of 
feeling would appear again , if any reluctance 
were shown to bring about the remission of 
this odious tax. Sir Francis Bw'dett also 
spoke on the subject, ami repeated his former 
expressed opinion, that the house and window- 
tax was grievous and abominable, aud must be 
repealed . (Hear, hear, from the meetiog.) 
Lord Aithorp said, that with ail his willing- 
ness to relieve the people, he would ask, if he 
remitted a certain portion of the taxes upon a 
sudden demand, whether he must not put on 
some new tax to meet the exigencies of the 
country? To this Sir F. Burdett replied, 
“ No, you must retrench .* that is the only means 
of saving the country* 9 (Cheers from the 
meetiog.) The interview here terminated ; 
and the general impression amongst the depu- 
tation was, that Lord Aithorp seemed to think 
the subject must at au early period be taken 
into earnest consideration. The report of 
the deputation was received with much ap- 
plause, aud the meetiug separated. 

Reader, liow often have I said, 44 As 
44 the end approacheth, there will be 
44 everlasting choppings and changings 
44 in the Ministry : the fellows thatcar- 
44 ry on the concern, will get to be lower 
44 and lower, in character as well as in 
44 talent, till at last it. will become so 
44 very low a thing, that no man will 
44 have anything to do with it, unless he 
44 be in absolute want of the necessaries 
44 of life” Well ! Is it far from this 
now ? Here is a parish deputation, \hat 
takes hold of one Minister, and drags 
him up before another, and makes him 
tell that other that he must take off the 
taxes ; and here is that other Minister, 
flatly told by the deputies of a parish, 
that they will refuse to pay taxes , 
unless these particular taxes were 
taken off 5 and here is this threatened 
Minister promising, that “ his Majes- 
ty’s Government 1 ' will take the matter 
into their grave consideration. And 
then, away go the parish deputies to 
their electioneering meeting, and relate 
what was past, and hold it forth as a 
reason lor the people’s re-electing Bur- 
dett and lloBiiousK. This is some- 
thing quite new. Something that we; 
have never heuid of before ; but, though 1 


that would seem impossible, we shall 
see things a great deal lower than this 
before the end comes. The struggle 
will now never be given up till we have 
CHEAP GOVERNMENT : both the 
factions will strive against this as long 
as they can, because they cannot 
wallow in taxes and tithes, and we 
have c heap Government at the same 
time. If the two factions were wise, 
they would yield, at once; and then, 
the frame of the Government, and 
all private property, would be safe. 
But the danger is, that they will not 
yield at once ; hut, on the contrary, 
puffed up with habitual insolence, and 
surrounded with power, which they 
look upon as invulnerable and immor- 
tal, will defend taxes and the tithes, 
inch by incu. And, if they do this, 
I now warn them that* their peril 
is extreme, and that they will bring 
upon themselves, and upon the frame 
of the Government along with them, 
that which I do not care fully 
to describe . I would fain hope that 
they would take this warning into 
their serioms thoughts ; if they do not, 
let them bear in mind, and let my readers 
bear in mind, that the fault is not mine; 
and that 1 have done all that I can do 
to prevent so terrible a catastrophe. I 
am for destroying none of the ancient 
and good institutions of the country. 
Very few of them remain : I am for 
restoring such as have been destroyed 
or impaired. But, I am for CHEAP 
GOVERNMENT ; and to obtain 
CHEAP GOVERNMENT shall be the 
incessant object of my efforts. 


ALDERMAN SCALES. 

The following letter was seut by Alderman 
Scales to the editor of the Tunes, who de- 
clined publishing it. 

44 44, AUlgate, 30. Nov. 1832. 

“ Sir, — Either from ignorance or a desire to 
misrepresent, you state that 1, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. YVakley, got up the meeting of yes'erday. 
As far as 1 am concerned, \our statement is 
untrue ; nor do 1 to this moment know who 
did get it up, except that that highly public- 
pi rited man Mr. Nicholson of Feuchurch- 
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street was the principal promoter of it — 1 
very much regret i cannot share that honour 
with him. 

“ You are under another mistake in sup- 
posing I had reAd the Timet > since you tra- 
duced me by publishing ex- parte falsehoods 
against me, and refused to publish my letter 
in refutation of them, because 1 threatened to 
horsewhip you, as all concealed assassins of a 
man’s private character ought to be treated. 

“ I repeat, you are under mistake in sup- 
posing I ever read your Paper. I treat your 
Paper as Jude Turton treated Nan Swindell, 
a notorious impure, at Chesterfield, iu Derby- 
shire. * Nan ' said Jude,' where wilt thou he 
at nine o'clock to-night?' She replied, * Either 
at the bottom of th" Market- placer, or at (Mo- 
alley Corner.' 'O!' said Jude, • because 
where thou art there I will not be.’ And as I 
consider your paper far more poisonous to 
society th an a thousand Nan Swindells ever 
were, where your paper is there 1 will not be. 

“ You must be taught to treat the public 
with respect, and not to brand them, even be- 
fore you have seen them, with every species 
of low abu&e, or the 1 first journal m Europe' 
wiil soon be know as the worst journal in 
Europe. 

“ I am, Mr. Editor, 

“ Yours very smcerelv, 

“ MICHAEL SCALES.” 

“ To the Editor of the Times'* 


From the LONDON GAZETTE , 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1832. 

INSOLVENT. 

FULLER, \V., Southover, Sussex, tanner. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ANDERSON, J., and J. Perry, Worcester, 
painters. 

BILL, J., Broseley, Shropshire, butcher. 

BRASS, P.W.,King-st., Hammersmith, oilman. 

BURTON, R., Berkeley-place, Chiton, Glou- 
cestershire, victualler. 

CARTER, H.C., Tooting, Surrey, linen-draper. 

COCKIN, R., Doncaster, Yorkshire, maltster. 

CREWE, S. and E., Burslem, Staffordshire, 
innkeepers. 

DEAN, J., Liverpool, tailor. 

DRUCKER, S., Old City- chambers, Bishops- 
gat e-street Within, merchaut. 

ESCUDIER, J., Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
hotel-keeper. 

GEARY, N. , New Bond-s.., stay-manufacturer. 

GRAHAM, W., Rosemaiy-laue, Whitechapel, 
victualler. 

HAXBY, W ., Hunmanby, Yorkshire, lace- 
man u fact u rer. 

HAYLES, C., Portsmouth, grocer. 

TAN SON, T. G., Aldgate, woollen-draper. 


LEWELLYN, W., Argoed-mills, Moneythus- 
lovne, Monmouthshire, miller. 

PIN WILL, W.T., and J. H. Please, Exeter. 
SHAW, J. t Great St. Heleu’s, general dealer. 
SHEPHERD,H.J., Beverley, Yorkshire, dealer. 
SNUGGS,C., Mint- st., Boro’, cabinet maker. 
THOMAS, W.,T., and J., Narrow- street, ship- 
owners. 

TOBIN, E., Rathboue-place, dealer. 
WHEELDON, R., Birmingham, victualler. 
WILLIAMS, J., Fleet-street, stationer. 


Tuesday, Dec. 4, 1832. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

M \UD,W. and R., Andover, common brewers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BUTLER, W.,LittIeSt.ThomasApostle, painter. 

COLES, W. jun,, Mincing-lane, broker. 

DAUBNEY, T., Portsea, Hampshire, grocer. 

FENTON, W., Woodhouse, Leeds, farmer. 

GOUDE, H., Leicester, and Harper-street, 
Red Lion-square, seedsman. 

GREEN, R., Bristol, busier. 

HLNS.Y1AN, B , (jueeu-street-place, money- 
scrivener. 

HEN WOOD, N., Penzance, Cornwall, vic- 
tualler. 

KETTLE, J.O., South ampton-street. Strand, 
tailor. 

LEAR,F., Kingswood-hill, Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire, tallow-chandler. 

PEAKE, T., Shrewsbury, grocer. 

PINNEY, B., St afford- place, Pimlico, picture- 
dealer. 

REDGRAVE, W., Grosvenor-street West, 
Pimlico, wire-worker. 

SHA W. B., Rochdale, Lancashire, hat-manuf. 

SIMS, W., St. Ives, and Penzance, Cornwall, 
grocer. 

SPAR ROW, H. , Wolverhampton , iron-founder. 

TUNN1CL1FF, T., Slleby, Leicestershire, 
lace-manufacturer. 

WHITBURN, R., Esher, brewer. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Dec. 3.— 
Theie was a good supply of wheat to-day frc'm 
Kent and Essex, but scarcely any from the 
Suffolk coast. Early in the moruiug a few of 
the first runs were taken off by the millers at 
au advance of 2s. per qr. above the quotations 
of this day sc’uuight, m expectation of orders 
for purchasing for Yorkshire when the post 
came in, hut as no demand of that kind took 
place, the trade became exceedingly heavy, 
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oor could any further progress be juade in sale 
at any improvement on the terms of Last Mon- 
-day, except for a few superfine picked sam- 
ples, which sold Is. per qr. higher. Free foreign 
wheat is Is. per qr. dearer, but did not go off 
freely at tiiat advance. This check in the 
•wheat trade has had its influence on the price 
of flour, which was expected to have been 
established at the contemplated' advance of 5s. 
per sack, but it still remains an unsettled 
point,, aud the only improvement as yet 
realised is 25. per sack, making 50s. the sell- 
ing, instead of the nominal price. 

Barley was heavy sale, at a decline of lr. 
per qr. on the finest malting, and from lr. to 
2s. on the stained aud inferior descriptions, 
although the supply was small. 

White peas were in demand and Is. per qr. 
higher. 

Oats fully supported the quotations of last 
week, but were not free sale. 

In beans, grey peas, aud other articles, 
there is no alteration. 


Wheat 

Rye 

) Barley 

> fine 

i Peas, White 

l Boilers 

* Grey 

.Beai:«, Small 

Tick 

O ats. Potato 

— r Feed 

Floifcr, per sack 


62s. to 64s. 
32s. to 33s. 
27s. to 29s. 
36s. to 38s. 
38s. to 40s. 
43s. to 4 as. 
36s. to 38s. 
35s. to 40s. 
33s. to 35s. 
20s. to 24s. 
18s. to 2U. 
50s. to 55s. 


meat, was by no means brisk ; but with each 
kind of middling and inferior quality very 
dull, at but little, if any, variation from Fri- 
day's prices. 

Full three-fifths of the b&asts were about 
equal numbers of short-horns, Irish and De- 
vonshire (principally) steecs and heifers, and 
Welch (for the most part North Wales) runts, 
j principally from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Huntingdonshire: the 
remaining two-fifths about equal numbers of 
Hereford, Staffordshire, and Wiltshire oxen, 
steers, and heifers, with some cows, small 
Scots, chiefiy from our western and midland 
districts, and TownVeqd cows ; with a few 
Sussex beasts, dec. 

At least three-fifths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the South Down and white-faced 
cross ; about a fifth South Downs ; and the 
remaining fifth about equal numbers of Kents 
and Kentish half-breds, and ohl Leicesters; 
with a few Herefords, polled aud horned Nor- 
folks, horned and polled Scotch and Welch 
sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 

Beasts, 3,252 ; sheep, 18,650; calves, 132; 
pigs, 230. 


MARK-LANE— Friday, Dec. 7. 

The arrivals this week are short for the sea- 
son of the year; but the market is dull, aud 
prices rather lower. 


/ PROVISIONS. 

Bac^n, Middles, new, 45s. to 48s. per cwt. 

■ Sides, new... 50s. to 53a. 

Pork, India, new. . . . 127s. Od. to — s. 

Mess, new ...77s. 0d. to — s.perharl- 

Butter, Helfast . . . .84s. to 86s. per cwt. 


Cariow 86 s. to 92s. 

Cork 82s. to 84s. , 


Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 

■ Waterford.. 78s. to 84s. 

- Dublin . . ..78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire. ...54s. to 90s. 

— Gloucester, Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 50s, 

■ - Edam 48s. to 50s. 

GouiJa 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish 55s. to 66s. 


SMITH FI ELD. — Dec. 3. 

This day's supply of beasts was great ; but 
with the exception of its embracing a greater 
number of good Herefords than we have seen 
here since April, in gieat part of middling 
and inferior quality : of sheep and calves mo- 
derately good : of porkers but limited. The 
•iradef with even the primest description of 


THE FUNDS. 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF LAMBETH. 

G ENTLEMEN, — l attended at the Meet- 
ing at the Horns last Thursday evening, 
for the purpose of laying mv sentiments befuie 
it as a householder m Lambeth, who is regu- 
larly rated in the books at 351. a) ear, who ha- 
paid all his taxes up to April last, and holds 
the receipts, and who, not having found any 
of the candidates that have started for the re- 
presentation of this borough to his mind, has 
promised his vote to none. 

But, geutlemen, as I do not belong to any 
Political Union, and as I could not owu myself 
a friend of Mr. Wakefield — a gentleman of 
whom I know nothing— 1 was informed that 
my sentiments would not be heard at that 
meeting, of which I do not iu the least mean 
to complain, but proceed to address you ia 
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print, as well as my brother reformers all over 
the kingdom — a right which, 1 presume, no 
man can deny me, nor take offence at. 

Gentlemen, 1 consider our country in such 
a state of distress and peril, that it is our 
boundeu duty at this momentous period to 
look out for the wisest heads and the honestest 
hearts, to save us from confusion and ruiu. 

1 am not given to form my judgment of 
men from what they may say to us now ; 1 
like to look back, and see what a mao has 
said or done before he had any thought of ob- 
taining our votes, and before reform came iuto 
fashion. 

Gentlemen, I will tell you candidly why 1 
do not approve of any of the candidates that 
have hitherto offered themselves. 

In the first place, 1 am a little suspicious of 
any man that offers himself for such a post. I 
think it entirely an affair of the electors, and 
not of the elected. 1 consider Lord Palmers- 
ton is out of the question. 1 would not vote 
for Mr. Hawes, because, to my knowledge, he 
has, upon more occasions than one, availed 
himself of the odious provisions of Sturges 
Bourne's bill to overpower the rate- payers of 
bis parish, and therefore 1 think little of his 
present professions. 1 am in great doubts 
about Mr. Tennyson; because, when he sat 
as the representative of his nephew's rotten j 
borough of Bleichingley, he not only did not 
vote for the resolution moved by the Marquis 
ol Blandford on the 24. June, 1829 — “That 
there exists a class of boroughs, commonly 
called close or decayed, in which the returns 
of members to Parliament are notoriously 
capable of being effected by the payment of 
money in the way of purchase, and frequently 
are so effected; and also another class of 
boroughs, in which the elective franchise is 
vested in so few electors, that the returns are 
capable of being effected by the payment of j 
money in the way of bribes to individual 
electors, and frequently are so effected but 
Mr. Tennyson did everything in his power to 
swell the majority of 114 to 40, upon the 
motion of Mr. Secretary Peel, that “ no such 
boroughs existed and Mr. Tennyson voted 
in that majority, as may be seen iu the Mirror 
•f Parliament therefore I fear he is but 
what may he called a humbug reformer. 

With respect to Mr. Moore I do not know 
enough of his pretensions to think that he is 
the properest man for us to select in these 
eventful times. 1 have also heard what 1 do 
notlike about the expenses entailed on our 
parish when he was chairman of the Church 
Building Committee. 

Now 1 will tell you of a man for whom I and 
thousands of my brother reformers, cither in 
Lambeth or in an} other part of the country, 
may be proud not only to give him our votes, 
but to subscribe any five, or ten, or twelity 
shillings a year to pay him the wages of at- 
tendance, according to the good old law, and 
according to the value of money at the present 
<lay a and without which, it is, my opinion, 
that we shall never have a man we can truly 


call our own ; nor will such reforms as all our 
institutions require, without destroying any of 
them, be safely and effectually accomplished 
by the House of Commons. The gentleman I 
mean to recommend, is a reformer of forty 
years standing, who took an active part in that 
great question in his early days, and has 
done the same of late. 

This gentleman was the framer of that famous 
and invaluable Bill of Reform presented to the 
House of Commons'in November, 1829, by his 
friend, the Marquis of Blandford, who in my 
opinion did himself immortal honour by con- 
sulting, aud taking the advice of such a 
learned, experienced, and uncompromising 
reformer. It does not take one particle from 
the merit of the noble Marquis, but, in my 
eyes, greatly increases it; for he is a man 
possessed of the highest talents, and roust have 
well considered all the great provisions of his 
bill, before he brought it forward, and it is as 
much his act and deed as any he ever signed. 
Now, gentlemen, I will tell you in the words 
of the Political Council of the town of Bir- 
mingham, what this famous bill did for the 
people, and then you may contrast it with the 
bill of the Ministers. 

“ And this council considering further, that 
the Marquis of Blandford’s bill does in fact 
restore to the people all those great constitu- 
tional rights, privileges, and protections, 
which their forefathers possessed, but of 
which they have themselves been wrongfully 
deprived, and more especially that it 

“ 1st. Dismisses all placemen from the House 
of Commons, agreeably to the great constitu- 
tional act of settlement, which placed the pre- 
sent family on the throne. 

“ 2d. That it repeals the Septennial Act, 
and gives back to the people their ancient and 
undeniable right to triennial or more frequent 
Parliaments, recognised and secured by the 
great constitutional act, the 6th of William and 
Mary, cap. 2. 

“ 3d. That it abolishes the qualification of 
property, as fixed unconstitutionally by the 
act of the 9th of Queen Anne, cap. 5., aud re- 
stores the ancient undeniable right of sitting 
and voting as a citizen or burgess iu the Com- 
mons House of Parliament to every individual 
amvng the common people, who may be law- 
fully chosen a member of that body. 

“ 4thly. That agreeably to the ancient and 
undeuiable laws of the land, it renders it im- 
perative ou the citizens and burgesses of the 
House of Commons to be in general real citi- 
zens and burgesses, resident within the places 
they represent, and consequently acquainted 
and identified with their wants, feeliugs, and 
interests. 

“ 5th ly. That it secures the fidelity of such 
citizens and burgesses, by puttiug in force the 
ancient constitutional law, which provides 
that all of them shall receive a certain, known, 
definite, and reasonable payment from iheir 
constituents for good purposes, instead of an 
uncertain, unknown, and euormous payment 
for bad purposes, from the Government. 
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“ 6th T y. That it makes effectual provision 
for breaking: up the rotten ' boroughs, and 
transferring the elective franchise to the great 
towns and districts now unrepresented, or in- 
efficient )y represented. 

“ 7thly. That it makes provision forgreatly 
diminishing the enormous expenses with 
which electpous of members of Parliament are 
now generally attended. 

•* 8thly. That it makes pr9visions for secur- 
ing the elective franchise to every householder 
in the United Kingdom, 11 the only condition 
being that he be assessed to any tax, aud will, 
ing to he assessed to the wages of attendance, 
and then he might vote at the place nearest to 
bis residence. 

The Council not only unanimously pledged 
themselves to this bill, but an immense meet- 
ing of their townsmen did the same, and after- 
wards signed and presented their “ petition of 
Tight 11 to the House of Commons, in which 
they insisted upon all these provisions, and 
demanded them accordingly 

Why the Council should have thrown this 
bill overboard, and have adopted the Minis- 
terial Bill through thick and thin, and actual- 
ly carried it, when they might have as easily 
carried their own hill ; and why they should 
Lave thus set the example to their townsmeu 
of their departing from their ledges to this bill, 
as they have lately done under the new uniou 
they have framed, 1 cannot tell. Sure I am 
they have thereby lost the weight with the 
public they once possessed, and have deterred 
me, for one, from ever joiniug any Political 
Union. 

Who the gentleman is that I thus re- 
commend, and what are the many other things 
he has done to eutitle him to the gratitude and 
confidence of his countrymen, may be the sub- 
ject of a future communication. 

My opinion is, that the mantle of immorta- 
lity for a good Reform Bill, such as shall 
satisfy the country and save us from all the 
horrors of a convulsion has yet to descend 
upon the shoulders of him who deserves to 
wear it, and that the present hill must be 
ameuded by the adoption of all the great pro- 
visions, honesty aud simplicity of Lord Bland- 
ford’s Bill ; aud who so proper to effect this 
objact as the man who drew it, and he who 
brought it before Parliament? 1 have no de 
sire to put myself forward in this affair, and 
would rather see it taken up by more able an 
d influential Itaeu ; but 1 have left my address 
with the editor of this paper, and 1 refer to my 
advertisement in the same. 

G. R. 

Lambeth, November 10. 1832. 

P.S. Tho«e who agree with me that the 
learned Gentleman above spoken of is a proper 
person to be pat in nomination for our borough 
may send me a line to that effect, addressed 
C. R.., at the Horns, and 1 will wait upou them 
when and where they may appoint, to concert 
such measures as we may think proper. 


41, LONG ACRE. 

M ATHEWS'S CHEAP CAN DLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


CANDLES. S. d. 

Finest Wax Candies, per lb. ........ 1 9 

Palace Wax ditto 1 8 

Wax Pieces ditto 1 8 

Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks.. 1 5 

Old Store Moulds, with wax wicks .... 0 7 

Best Store dips ditto 0 6 

SOAPS. 

Old Brown Windsor, per lb 1 4 

White aud Paint ditto 1 0 

Mottled, per 112 lbs 70 0 

Best Pale Yellow 64 0 

Good ditto 60 0 


OILS. 


Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial gallon .. 6 0 

Best Pale Seal ditto 3 6 

Common Lamp ditto 3 0 

Starch, Blue, Ac. &c. 

* Finest Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 

J. M. begs to state that there are no two- 
prired articles kept or sold at his shop. The 
above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
only. Delivered iu town, aud carefully packed 
for the country. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

( Near the new opening to St. Bride’s Churchy) 

B EG to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

£ 1. d. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 6 

Ditto, Black or Blue 5 5 8 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 16 0 

Figured 'ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 


Barogau Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies 1 Habits and Pelisses, and Chil- 
dren's Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbbtt. 


Printed by William Cobbett, Jobaion*a-oourt : and 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 
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READERS OE THE REGISTER. 

Manchester, Sunday, y. Dec. IKJ'2. 

In the thirty-one r years , during which 
1 have been writing and publishing this 
Rrgts'er, I never was so much at a loss 
to know what to begin about, as I am at 
this moment. The public have their 
ears open to nothing but matters re- 
lating to the ELECTIONS ; and my 
readers, in particular, are only anxious 
to know what is to be the result of the 
elections at Manchester and Oldham; 
and, tiiose elections will be. begun, and 
will not have been ended, before this 
Register will have come from the 
press ; and, moreover, the result of 
those elections will have been commu- 
nicated to the whole kingdom before 
the next Register can have come from 
the press. In this state of things, to 
write about the elections , would be like 
bawling to the blasts ; aSfdy therefore, 
about them 1 can say nothing. 

There are^ indeed, other matters of 
vast importance, my opinions upon 
which 1 should offer to my readers, 
but they will be pleased to consider 
amongst what circumstances I am now 
placed. The zealous and anxious electors I 
of two impottanf ton ns y justly claiming, 
between them, every moment of my 
time and every particle of my attention. 

1 claim no indulgence at all on account! 
of any feelings of my mun \ for, that is j 


now going to happen which I have 
been anticipating for a quarter of a 
Gnntiuy; that is going to happen which 
L have not only been at timesfebinking 
about so long, but of which I have 
been thinking, for years, of all the ne- 
cessary consequences, down to the most 
, minute detail. 1 have long thought, 
!for more than twenty years I have 
! thought, that EVENTS would, if I had 
J life and health, make me a member 
I of the Parliament. In 1821 L told 
Brougham this, in mv Register : and, 
j in 1 523, 1 told my Lord Grey the same 
1 thing. So that I am not at all taken by 
surprise ; I am not at all taken una- 
wares ; 1 have long fixed in my own 
mind that which I would do in such a 
case ; and I am as much prepared for 
doing it as a shoemaker is prepared for 
• his work, when he bus taken measure 
j ot a man to make him a pair of shoes ; 
j and I feel no more anxiety as to my ca- 
j pability to perform the thing, than the 
' shoemaker does when he sits down and 
takes the awl and the waxed thread into 
his hands. All, therefore, that I have 
to urge in the way of apology for not 
discussing any important subject in this 
Register , is, that every moment of my 
time, for five days now to come, belongs 
entirely to the electors of Manchester 
and to those of Oldiiam. 

I should like to make some observa- 
tions on the conduct of the two factions 
with regard to this WHIG WAR. I will 
insert, another time, a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle from its Paris cor- 
respondent who signs himself O. P. Q. 
It is in praise of wy own foresight, to be 
sure ; but that is no reason why I should 
not communicate it to my readers. This 
gentleman quotes a passage from a 
recent Register ot' mine, briefly stating 
what 1 had written on the subject in the 
fall of 18^0 ; but bare justice to myself, 
as well as to my readers, would demand 
the republication now of the whole of 
what I wrote upon the subject imme- 
diately after the last French involution ; 
and I should do this justice to mjsjlf 

M 
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and my readers, but not having the 
volumes of the Register within my 
reach, I cannot give my printers proper 
directions for inserting the part which 1 
should like to have inserted. 

, My readers will, however, recollect 
that the moment the old Bourbons had 
been putflown, I saw the policy which 
we ought to pursue with regard to Bel- 
gium. 1 soon discovered and said, that 
Louis-Philippb would prevent the 
French, if he possibly could, from de- 
riving any benelit from the expulsion of 
Charles. In 1S3S2 he stands proved 
to be that which I, in 18:30, said he 
would prove himself to he. For that 
reason, as well as for the others that I 
then mentioned, I wished to see* the 
French march to the Rhine at once . The 
Belgians were ready to receive them ; 
were impatient to receive them ; were 
never to be made to like the man that 
was then called their King, and to whom 
their country had been given against 
their will. Besides this, the despots 
had given their country this King for 
the purpose, chiefly, of preventing any , 
portion of the enslaved people of Europe 
from recovering their freedom. It was, | 
therefore, manifestly the interest of all 
the people in the world, who wished 
for freedom to prevail, that the French 
should go to the Rtiinf.. For ourselves, 
it was our particular interest j because 
it would have put an end to all those 
subjects of quarrel about Hanover, w hich 
have been such a curse to England, and 
to which we owe no small part of our 
enormous debt and taxes. Ah ! but this 
did not suit the Whigs; and yet they 
did not dare attempt to maintain the 
authority of theDutch fellow in Belgium. 
So that they contrived with Talley- 
rand to stick up one of our pensioners 
as a King of Belgium, and then to send 
a fleet to fight for him , to keep him 
upon his throne. How long they will 
be able to keep his throne ior him, I 


morning, I must now cease to write 
about this matter. 

My readers will want to see (it is now 
TUESDAY morning) in the next ^Re- 
gister, and 1 shall want to have* re-‘ 
corded in it, the proceedings at, and the 
| result of, the London and Suburbs elec- 
tions. I therefore direct my printers 
j to take these Cities and Boroughs in the 
[following order: London, West- 
minster, Marybonne, Finsbury, 
j Tower Hamlets, Southwark, LaM- 
, Beth, and Greenwich. I direct them 
to take these names, and, under each, 
give an account of the names of the 
| candidates for each, and specifying 
particularly those who have been 
chosen. 1 request them to give, under 
| each head, as large a portion of the pro- 
ceedings as there will be room for, and 
to take cars that the most interesting 
1 matter be preserved. I wish them to 
1 give a very full account of the West- 
minster Election ; for this is the touch- 
stone : this is the criterion: here is the 
proof the real proof, that it is impossi- 
ble for imposture to succeed any longer ! 
In the Standard and in the Sun of 
Saturday evening last, I read, that on 
the first show of hands, the “ chaise- 
horse' ’ and his hobby had scarcely a 
hand held up for them, while Evans 
had a forest of hands J I read that these 
, base fellows were covered with every 
species of opprobrium; that they were 
I saluted by s\u>wers of decayed vegetables , 
and handfuls of that mud y a supply of 
j which was so much wanted for them 
in August, 1830. “God! thou art just,” 

. thy ways are inscrutable ; but, in some 
| way or other, sooner or later, punish- 
; ment is sure to overtake cool, premedi- 
tated, intentional wickedness. This 
> Burdett, once, in conversation with 
! me, laughed at this notion of min.e, 

! that wickedness brought in time its 
1 men punishment ; and he mentioned the 
instance of Sheridan, as a proof of the 


do not know ; but I will bet my Lord 
rey a trifle, that he docs not keep his 
pension for him another clear \ ear alter 
the 25. of March next. However, I 
must leave this matter for the present, 
it is now Tuesday , and having to be at 
the opening of two elections to-inorrow 


! contrary. Sheridan had several years 
to live after that, and Sheridan verified 
[ my notion ; for he almost died without 
a penny-piece to lay upon his eye-lids ; 
| and was shunned and scorned, even by 
| those who had been the companions 
| of his days of successful imposture. 
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And, now, old chaise-horse , did you ] 
think of my doctrine, when the mud 
saluted your carcass, on the hustings at 
Covent-ga hden, onthe 8. of December, 
1832 ? The paper says, that a part of 
the mud fell upon one of your friend * : 
I wonder what prime fool that was! 
Some b;ise dog, 1 will warrant him, 
whose piety consists of sincere adoration 
of twenty thousand acres of land. But 
1 must stop writing, and leave my 
printers to follow my instructions as 
above, and to be sure to get the best 
and fullest accounts of the proceedings 
at Westminster, anil especially of the 
peltings and bootings of the old chaise- 
horse and his donkey. In the first 
Register, which I wrote against the 
“ chaise-horse," and which was written 
in Long Island, 1 tohl him, that 1 had 
made him, and that I would unmake 
him ; that he was as much my creature 
as the wooden god in the fable was 
the creature of the carpenter; that 1 
had made him, in order that lie might 
do what I should pray him to do ; and 
that, now, finding him good for nothing, 
as the man found his wooden god, I 
would, as that disappointed man had 
done, take my axe, edge and poll, and 
chop him and knock him to pieces. It 
has been a long job, owing to the 
extreme cunning of the fellow, and the 
extreme baseness of the well-dressed 
rabble of Wksi minste it. Nevertheless, 
he was destroyed as many as six or seven 
year9 ago. 1 was quite sure, that 1 
could have aroused the people, and put 
him out at the general election in 1S2G. 
I told this to several gentlemen whose 
names l could now cite. The “ chaise- 
horse ” heard of it, and then he wrote to 
Colonel Johnstone, telling him that he 
mould subscribe towards the expenses of 
the tied ton at PRESTOS ! He re- 
newed the promise afterwards verbally 
to Colonel Johnstone ; and he had the 
baseness never to subscribe one single 
farthing! The tc old chaise horse” knew 
that there was nothing but a sheet of 
brown paper between him and destruc- 
tion. After the pelting oil the hustings 
in 1S30, it was clear that an\body 
might have bundled him out of W'est- 
jiissteh. ; still, however, he thought he 
* 


could humbug the people along with 
this reform story. To their everlasting 
honour, he has not been able to do it. 
However, it signifies not a straw whieh 
way the polling goes. If he get elected 
I now, it will be as Mellisii and Main- 
waking used to be elected against 
him: it will be as Sheridan was 
elected against Pacll ; and he will 
creep about for the rest of his life, al- 
lways cohered with the people's con- 
tempt, ami occasionally covered with 
mud. Many, many most delightful 
times of exultation have 1 had ; but, to 
| see this vile slanderer of my character; 
to see this crafty and remorseless enemy 
of mine j to see him actually covered 
| with mud fry the people of one great 
town of England, at the very moment 
, when I am receiving the cheers and the 
j blessings of the people of two of the 
greatest towns in England! To see 
* this, to be thus situated, and to have 
| the eyes of the whole of this nation 
| fixed on us at the time ; to behold this, 
is to feel triumph such as no man in 
, this w orld ever before felt ; and, let all 
young men of England j let every young 
\ man of this whole kingdom, fix his 
[eves upon this object: let him see the 
, intrinsic nothingness of twenty thou- 
i sand acres of land ; let him never de- 
! spair of success, if he boldly exert him- 
self and keep truth for his guide. I 
; have brought down this sublime politi- 
cal impostor, though propped up by 
all that baseness which produces an 
adoration of of wealth : I have brought 
him down to a state in which he can be 
an object of envy only to unfortunate 
creatures that stand in need of the ne- 
cessaries of life ; and, now, at this very 
moment, he is of no more real value 
than any twenty &pits of earth, or any 
quantity of earth of the weight of his 
own body, dug out of his “ twenty thou- 
sand acres of land !'* 

Wm, COBBETT. 

P. S. It is now Tuesday evening, |ind 
I have just read Colonel Evans's speech, 
winch I admire exceedingly, far its 
good sense and sound principles. 
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London and Suburbs Elections. 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 
ELECTIONS. 

[From the Morning Chronicle , Sat. f Dec. 8.) 
[CITY OF LONDON. 

Saturday being the day appointed for the 
nomination of the members to serve in Par- 
liament for the City of London, the Guildhall, 
in which hustings had been previously erected, 
was opened at eleven o'clock, and was soon 
tolerably well filled. 

Sheriffs Hlmpukhy and Pkek opened the j 
business by inviting the candidates to come > 
forward. Mr. Lvall, who was first, was re j 
ceived with considerable marks of appruha- ! 
tion and some disapprobation. Mr. Grote, 
who followed, was well received, the approba- 
tion being general, and but few* marks of dis- 
approbation. Sir John Key was ako received 
with great cheering r.nd waving of hate. Al- 
dermen Wood and Waiihmnu, particularly the 
latter, did not appear <uch general favourites, j 
The Crier openea the Court by calling on the 
people to attend. The Sheriffs were sworn, 
and the acts against bribery and corruption ' 
were read. 

Mr. Sheriff Ulmtukry said that the electors 


bad given them the opportunity of exercising 
their qualification, that they would exert it 
in his favour. To the gentlemen of the Li- 
very he expressed his gratitude for the many 
favours he had received at their liantfs. If he 
thought he had not fulfilled his duties, (Off, 
off,) he would not show himself there on that 
day. He would not he a candidate, if lie did 
uot conscientiously believe that all his votes 
in the House of Commons, and his attention 
to his duties were giyeu in accordance with 
the viewsof the elec'ors. (Off, off) To the new 
voters he could not be a straugei ; ami he had 
devoted iiis time and exertions to obtain the r 
franchise lor them. (Cheers, and “ Euough ") 
He hud nearly done. He wouid only promise 
them this, that if they could find a man more 
attentive to his duties in the House of Com- 
mons than he was, and who would vote more 
in accordance with their principles — who 
was more ready to remit taxation, which be 
knew was heavy — when they found any such 
man, lie would be ready to give up Ills seat. 
(Cheers, and bravo, Wood ) He would not hold 
Ins seat one hour a‘ter lie was told by a ma- 
jority of liia constituents assembled in that 
hall ihat lie had uot doue in* duty. (Cheers 
and bravo.) 

Mr. Alderman Waithwan came forward, 
but was received with much noise. When 


were theu called upon to perlurm a solemn he could be heard, he proceeded to say, 
and sacred duty, and he hoped that they that he had frequently oil those hoards 
would calmly and patiently hear every one of had to cLim their attention to individuals ; 
the candidates and their friends, it was iin- and he regretted exceedingly that everybody 
portant for themselves that they should show should not now be heard, as he was certain 
themselves worthy of the new rights some of that to pay calm and great atiention to every 
them had received, and it was due to all to speaker was the best way to add to the dignity 
preserve the decorum • f the Court. I of their proceedings. (Cheers.) It would be 

Mr. Wm. SMn ii, late M. P. for Norw ich, idle in him to go into a history of his past life, 
f egged leave to nominate Mr. Alderman Wood t He would only say that he had been for forty 
as a fit and proper person to represent the yeuis before the public ami it was twenty 
City of Louc’ou in Parliament. (Cheeis, and j year* before he asked or sought for any ofliie ; 
tome marks of disapprobation.) i aud he therefore could have now no improper 

Mr. Eastiiopf, late M. P. for St. Albans, , motive for his exertions. (Cries of Oft! aud 
seconded the proposition with the greatest ( cheers.) 

pleasure. (Cheers.) j birJoiiN Key came forward amidst great 

Mr. Weston came forward to nominate Mr. , cheering. He appeared, he said, before the 
Alderman Waitlinian. (Cheer*.) ! new constituency with feelings of the most 

Mr. PfiENUEhc.AST secondel the iiomina- « lively gratitude. No oue was more deeply 
tion. _ j impressed with the sense of obligation to the 

Mr. Stevens hrd great satisfaction in pro- reformers of the City of London, or with the 
posing Sir John Key lor their choice. (Cheers, 1 importance of the responsibility of a repre- 
waving of hats, and applause.) 1 tentative of such a body, than lie was. He had 

Mr. Williams felt great pleasure in *e- ! no personal gratification to satisfy. He had 
conding the proposition. ! no personal object to gain. He should, upon 

Mr. Hoard proposed Mr. Scales. (Waving all occasions, in a private or public capacity; 
of hats, and cons’derahle tumult.) j support, to the utmost of his endeavours, the 

Mr. Tyaks seconded the nomination. I rights and privileges of his lellow-citizeus, aud 

Mr. SoLLEY, who was received with great ■ oppose the system by which the country was 
cheering, nominated Mr. Grote. j overwhelmed with distress. (Cheers.) it was 

Dr. Hirkbeck seconded the nomination. 1 the benefit of the constituency alone he wished 
Mr. Ward came forward to nominate Vr. to seek by going into Parliament. A gentle- 
Lyall, but \\?% saluted with such a storm of i man on his lelt seemed to doubt his veraciiy. 
hisses and cheers, and noise, that he was for j Let that gentleman stand forward and state 
considerable t me unable to proceed i the grounds upon which he questioned the 

Mr. Blanchard seconded the nomination. ! declaration. (Cheers.) If he (Sir John Key) 
Mr. Alderman Wood wished to address him- 1 was returned, he would do all he could to se- 
Belf to the new constituency. He hoped as he cure the independence, not of his fellow- 


# 
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citizens atone, hut of the whole community. 
He would advocate the interests «.f no party, 
nor join witt^any one body for the purpose of 
overpowering aunt her; hut he would exert all 
his energies to advance the interests «»f the 
whole of the British people. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Scales came forward amidst disappro- 
bation, and some applause. He said that he 
and the electors would he soon better ac- 
quainted. (HLses and laughter.) The time 
would not arrive when he should he a I raid to 
meet the constituency— no, never. He had 
been accused of coalescing witli other candi- 
dates. That he must deny. He coalesced, to 
be sure; but then it was with the people he 
coalesced ; ami if the meeting would, lor a 
short time, allow their piejudices to lie dor- 
mant, he would convince them that he and 
they were just fit to meet together. (Cheers 
and' laughter.) lie was independent of a.l 
parties ; he was not the nominee of the Court 
of Aldermen, nor of any faction, hut lie was 
the nominee of the citizens of London 
(Laughter and applause, and groans.) His 
conduct and prim lples weie before the people. 
Ht* knew they approved of them ; and lie knew 
that if those who had promised to vote for linn 
failed not to perform tneir promises, he would 
not only he elected, hut lie would he at the 
head ot the poll. (Laughter.) His only ob- 
ject in going to Parliament, was to have the 
opportunity of redressing the wrong- ol ihe peo- 
ple. He was the advocate of the oj-mionsof the 
constituent}, and was determined to mend or 
to end the corporation of the City of London ; 
aye, and the corporation of every oilier ciiy 
too. ( Laughter, and cheers and hisses.) He 
was aware that there were gentlemen present 
who were attached to the good things which 
they acquired by being appendage* to that 
body, and who would, ot course, with diilicuhy 
resign them ; hut, lor his part, he had ht'ue- 
nefited by poor living. (Laughtei.) His pour 
living hud given him great health and strength ; 
and he should go into Parliament, with power 
to do his duty, nod the conscience to do it 
well. (Cheers.) The citizens of London were, 
he believed, determined to send into Parlia- 
ment no person who would not support the 
abolition of the taxes which pressed so cruelly 
upon the poor. The taxes must he taken off 
the shoulders of the poor, and placed upon 
those of the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the rest of the rich, or the 
reformed Parliament would be good for no- 
thing. Where was the mao who knew the 
poor so well as he did ? He lived by the labour 
of ihe poor, and he never had forgotten, ami 
never would forget them. He wished for the 
suffrages of the ci zens of Loudon for one 
year and no more, and at the end of that 
period he would resign his trust into their 
hands. (Laughter, aud cheers, and hisses ) 
He wa6 not disposed to he a servant for seven 
or for three years. He did not see why he 
should he shackled, and he never would ap- 
pear as the truckling nominee of a corpora- 
tion. He wqpld go to Parliament as an inde- 


pendent man, or lie would go borne. (Laughter 
aud applause, and cries of “ Go home ! ”) 

M r. Gkotk came forward amidst loud cheers. 
Encouraged as he bad been bv the kind wel- 
come with which his name had been received, 
lie f« It his heart elevated when he approached 
them to tender his services as their repre- 
sentative in the first reformed Parliament. 
(Cheers.) He was a new and untried man, 
and he came before them as a legislator in an 
improved era. ns the offspring, the progeny of 
tne Reform Bill, ami ;.s the champion of that 
g eat measure, which he believed to be a 
measure of he'p, of salvatiou, nod of reserve* 
if ever there was one in the history of man- 
kiuit. (Continued oncers ) A fair representa- 
i tiou had hem a phenomenon in the history of 
! this country, but there was now a real repre- 
sentation, the voters for which were the elite 
| of all c'asses. He had recognised the great 
| evils under which the country had so long 
groaned, in the wasteful expenditure of the 
national wealth ; and he now sought to turn 
the current of extravagance away, and to 
1 suhsiitutc such a frugal expenditure as would 
| satisfy the wants of an oppiessed and impo- 
I verished nation. (Cheers.) Me sought for a 
; righto# u- education, and for an improved 
legislation l.i every department of the state. 
(Cheer-.) He now committed his case to 
ilirr judgment, fully trusting that they would 
do justice by all the candidates, and choose 
tho-e I e-t fitted io promote both the national 
welfare in geuerHl and the prosperity of the 
city of London in particular, 
j Mr. Lyall came forward, but such was the 
veiling throughout the whole time he was 
! speaking, that lie could not be heard, except 
by tho-e just hes’de Imn. 

j Mr. She: iff Humph krv inquired if any other 
1 candidate was to he proposed, and no one an- 
i swering, the six candidates weie proposed to 
the meeting. 

The show of hands fur Mr. Grotc, Sir John 
Key, ami Aldermen Waithinan aud Wood, 
was immense, particularly for the two former, 
hut very few were held up for Aid. Sjaies aud 
Mr. L}ull 

The Sheriffs declared the election to have 
fallen on G. Grotc, Esq., Sir John Key, Bart., 
R. Waithinan, Esq., and M. Wood, Esq. 

A poll was demanded on behalt of Mr. Lyall 
and Mr. Scales, and the Sheriffs appointed the 
polling to take place on Monday morning at 
nine o’clock. 

Monday. At four o’clock the poll closed,. 


as follows : — 

Grotc 


Wood 


Waithinan 





L\ttll 


Scales... ....... 



On Wednesday morning the Sheriffs met att 
nine o’clock, in order to cast up the books of 
the poll c lei ks who had attended at Guild- 
hall to receive the votes of the liverymen, aud 
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also of those who atiei ded at the foil* teen sta- { he did uot care much how he was ou the poll, 
tious to receive the votes of the inhabitant and to-day it turned out that lie was second, 
householders who have been enlrauchised in ' Fourteen y ears ago he had been at the top of 
consequence of the Reiorin Bill j the poll, and, taking into the acciVunt the en- 

The Sheriffs announced the following to be ; larged constituency; he wa» glad to find that 
the state of the poll : I as large a number of the old constituency 

Mr. Grote 8,412 J voted lor him now as win n he wa-. placed in 

Alderman Wood .... •• . that honourable situation, 'i lie new cou^ti- 

Alderman Waithinan 7.4.V2 tnemy accounted lor the 2 000 which Mr. 

Sir John Key • fi.ldfi (» oie had headed him on the poll. Ue was 

Mr. Lyall 5,1^2 sutkfvd with his. situation, and accepted it as 

Mr. Scabs 5611 a proof that the electors weic satisfied with 

The Sheriffs then declared Mr. Grote, Al- j his conduct in Parliament. As the other can- 
derman Wood, Alderman Waithman, and Sir ! didatis had said, he had rc-appeared before 
John Key , to be duly el cted to rej resent the them, ai d they had done him justice hyaguiu 
City of London in the cum ins Parliament. ; returning hii u to Parliament. He could as- 
Mr. Grotf. said, if oer a I iiniau being, j sure them that whatever promoted themUrests 
standing before his fellow men, had reason to of the gr^at b uy o! the people should tvd 
be proud and gratified, assuiedly He was the | in him a steady supporter, (hi that principle 
Ilian. Four days ago be Mo-d in that spot he had alu \*s, and he always should vote, 
an anxious candidate for their suffrages, and (Che is } lie was a rc'uruur of iorty years’ 
he was now lumoureil by a commanding n«a- j st .nding. He thought that it would not he 
jnrity of a great body of elector's bv being j }„ng belorc he should I a\e to a ppt nr before 
elected to a situation ot the greatest 'ms' and ! them again, when he might hope, if thev aj>- 
responsibility. He now stoo l theie filled with ; p !0 \ed of his conduct, that ti.e\ would remw 
greatest felicity at the great triumph confined , ih ir cmilioem e. He would oiily ex| ress the 
on him, by the honour done bun by the . g.a’itude to those acthe liicuds whose cxer- 
electors— an honour, which perhaps, wa, mi- , tious had en-med his success, and return his 
equalled, and ceriamlv could not he surpassed. , sii cere thanks to the electors at large. 
But what were all the t tbs which the caprice : (Cheers.) 

of courtiers might withhold or grant— what’ Sir John Key expressed feelings of the 
were they all iu comparison tothe u:. purchased deepe-t gratitude for the honour and respon- 
suffrages of an enlightened body id l.h lei ow- I sibilitv conferred on him. He could not boast 
citizens. (Applause.) I lieir app* oha turn was , forty years’ public service — not h iving seen 
the true certificate of merit (cheers;, and it iorty years, and was, therefore, placed in a 
was for him a great triumph, as it was their ( disadvantageous position ; hut if lie had only 
testimouy to his virtue and patriotism. He J half the agenf the two candidates wl o last ad- 
assured them, that from the bottom »»f ln» i dressed them, and only hall their experience, 
heart he felt the great, the unexampled dis- ! had he not d tilde reason to be piuud of the 
tinction— he believed lie might tealiv call it j h notirahle pi. ice which the independent elec- 
unexampled — becau-e never be' ore had s<> i tors had awarded him ? He was doubly proud, 
many votes been bestowed on any one person , because no infiurnre had been used in his fa- 
(Hear.) He believed, that no other nun ha-' J v,mr ; and he had only to thank the zeal of 
ever so many. He was grateful fin the ho- the honest and disinterested electors. In his 
nour, aud felt the magnitude of the nhligv shoit life, however, lie had, in a time of dilu- 
tions the honour occasioned. He felt seiii usly cuity, manifested some zeal at d energy in 
and religiously the responsibility of the gi eat tin ir cause ; but lie could not boast ol that, 
and mighty power they had p aced in bis for he had only doi e his duty. It was to their 
hands. He assured them solemnly and sa- public spirit and patriotism, and not to any 
credly, that he should let! himself < teniallv patronage, he was indebted (or his success, 
disgraced if he did uot apply to the lull extent : He pr.ztd his situation, as a manifestation of 
of his abilities the power they had intruded ] then conlid.*rce ; ai d lie wouk devote all the 
him with for their benefit (Applause.) He I energies ol his mind to uphold tin ir rights, 
was awarevif the kind of inii-i -n he had re- j iiheitus, and independence, 
ceived, and knew that it was one not to he J Mr. Ly.ll was called lor, hut he was not 
paralleled, aud he promised to devote Inmsell \ presmt, and nobody spoke in his behalf, 
most assiduou -ly lo fulfil it, and preserve that Mr. Alderman Scales came fiirward, and 
confluence they had placed in him. He was was received with Joud cheers, cries of 
firmly resolved to devote his conscientious “ bravo !** and some hisses. After silence 
service to the full measure of l i*» faculties, was obtained, he sa*d he would take the op- 
and to the utmost of his energies, to protect portm.ily of addressing them, if they would 
their righ*s and particularly to protect the not interrupt, him by calling “question, 
rights and promote the happimss ol those who que-tion ! ’ He could speak to any question 
stood must in need of protection, becau-e *hey they pirated, hut let him not be interrupted; 
had the least power to protect themselves and, ns the other speakers had discour- ed of 
(Checr6.) a variety of topics, he hoped he might, witli- 

Mr. Alderman Wood had said vesterday, out the call of “question!” 'Jhe first cdec- 
thai be was §o pleased at beiug elected, that tiou he Lad ever seen was at Huntingdon, 
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when he was twelve ytirs of age, when Lord 
Saudwich's candidates were chaired up the 
Castle Hill. (Cries of “Off/’ and “ Goon.") 
The people* were all intoxicated, and the first 
candidate said, “ N >w, my lad-, he ready, 
and when 1 <j ive you the signal, «ln you shout; 
I shan't make any speech, hut do you, my 
lads, make a groat shout, and cry, he is first.” 
So thev shouted, and tiie election was over. 
(Laughter.) He, perhaps, shjuld he much 
better pleaded, at least some gentlemen 
would, if such were the proceedings of the 
Ci'y of Loudon, and that the electors only 
shouted for the.r favourite candidate “ He i- 
fir-t,” and required no speecl.es. He most 
say that he had long been an udtuii er of Al- 
cennen Waithmau and Wood ; lie had stood 
forward to support them, and ran e them to 
their pre-ent sKuatinu ; hut after being 
chnined l«> their ehaiiot wheels for tw ntv 


man, aud had Dot the same means of making 
himself known to his fellow-citizens ? Some 
of his kind friends had cautioned him against 
the expense; he could assure them that the 
expense was not so great as they suppose. It 
had cost him twice as much to conquer one 
select vestrv: Imt he had conquered it. 
(Cheers.) His friends would give him advice, 
hut not give lnm a peuuv. The expense was 
limited; he could save it iu a year from the 
expense of his household : and if he were 
ohLged to curtail, it would only be a lesson 
of practical reform. (Cheeis, aud laughter.) 
He did not make money to hoard it, but to 
im 1 it. He had enough, he had more than 
enough — he had too much — 

“ Poor aud content is rich, and rich enough; 

But riches endless are as poor as winter 

To loin that ever thinks lie shall be poor.*' 


years, was not he to he allowed to mount for j lie sliou’d never be poor, because he always 
himself ? (Laughter and bravo ; As Mr. | meant to be content, aud to live within his in- 
(irote properly said the t.cmour ol their ap- , cotne. (( beer-. ) Ilia friend-, further said that 
proh* i .11 wa- superior to i» y tiling a court j he was not fit for an alderman, (laughter,) 
could be tow ; and for e\ r\ bi.uest man their j— that he had no: sense enough— not gravity 

applause vv.n far more v -lisablc than anything j enough ('oud laughter) —that he could not 

a monarch or a minister could gn e. (C.-cers.) j look the character. (Renewed laughter.) 
Was h** then to be blamed w ne.i other men i Why then, ho would get stuffed (roars of 
looked for that, that he a-, in. d to the same laughter) ; and they should soon see him 
honour? He had obta ned honour fiom his with a 

iellow •citizens ; hut it had been su ..died 1 “ Pair round belly with good capons lined.” 
awav. He pi i zed such honour as deaily as j (Boats of laughter.) Again, those who ad- 
Mr.Gro e, ai d though it had been snatched • mired him as an alderman, Slid he would not 
a wax i.n M... occa-.’on, he d.d not repute ; he ! do for a legislat r. They would vote for him 
was* vet -bong, and he should vet ensure \ic- ' as a f ‘ alderman, hut not to go into Parliament. 


tury and achieve conqiu-t. lie had at first | Why not? Did they imagine that one person 
thought that the Court of Aldermen, when he j was the whole House of (ominous? H$ 
saw them only fr-.m aihs* .nre, must he per- j should be lmt the (ioStli p-rt of the legislature, 
sons of extraordinary magnitude and power j and it couhl not be imagined that he was going 
faughter), an l tha* it would be so iietlinig ! to make a»l the laws of the kingdom. If tiiat 
very temtic to attack them ; but now he had | were the notion— if they thought he was to be 
found the truth of the advice which Mentor the Lycurgus of the empire, he begged to de- 


gave to Telemachus : — “ When danger is at ! 
a distance, treat if (siid he) as of gieat con- I 
sequeuce ; when it is present, tnat it with 
contempt.*’ So lie had treated the Court of 
Aldermen with great re-pect when at a dis- 
tance, but when he got near it he treated it 
only with contempt. (Cheeis.) Before he had 
done he honed to make all the citizens com 
prebend it as well as he did, and then they 
would treat it as he treated it Before many 
days were over they would see those very 
rights wh.ch hi longed to the citizeus, and of 
which the aldermen had deprived them, made 
subject of di«cu— ion, and then they would see 
in what estimation the lit w representatives 
licld the rights of the people. (Cheers ; No, 
no.) Public opinion would assist him in de- 
stroying them, and that would lie found too 
strong even for a Court of Aldermen. One 
candidate now made a boast of not canvassing 
the electors, hut he had formerly canvassed 
them — he had canvassevl the electors, for ami 
with that candidate, and though lie was now 
able 1o repudiate that practice, was another 
candidate to be censured lor adopting it, who 
was not so well kuovvu as the worthy aldti— 


clme the honour. (Laughter.) tie remem- 
bered when a very young boy reading “ Burn’s 
Poems/* and be had almost learnt them by 
heart. One passage had made a very strong 
impression on him. It was this — 

“ To catcli Dame Fortune’s golden smiles. 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 

Ami gather gear by every wile 
That justified by honour : 

Not to hide it in a hedge — 

Not for a train attendant ; 

But for the glorious pr.vilege 

Of being independent.” (Bravo.) 

That was the use he would make of his mo* 
nej. It should mike him independent. For 
that did all lational m n save when they were 
in health, and by that were they enabled, 
when i.nv public services demauded a sacm t 
fice. He was not such a greenhorn— biffog* 
filly year- of age ; he was not so ignorant of 
the laws and customs of England — haSSpgtUis J 
independence— that he might not aspir£.to “be> J, 
a legislator. Many of them did no: l*ni>vv )raff 
so much of the wants of the people onCktghind ■ 
as he did. Mr. Lyall talked of repfieienfiiij • 
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the mercantile interest ; but he believed \ e 
knew more of commerce than Mr. LyalL did ; 
and, he" would undertake to teacli Mr. Lvall 
and any half-dozen merchants the nature of 
commerce. He had travelled over England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; he had been 
oil the comment, and he had crossed the At- 
lantic, carrying his own goods to the market. 
He knew that the English merchants were no 
lougerthost high 'and honourable characters 
they were forty years ago, when they were the 
admiration of their own and of foreign coun- 
tries. (Cheers.) He hoped the time would 
soon come when he should he able to develop 
his opinions, aud he yias satisfied that he 
should prove to them that he was imt ignorant 
of the cause of England's distresses, and the 
means of remedying them. W ith respect to 
the two aldermen lie would add, that there 
was a time when they wooed the godt'e>s Li- 
berty, hut now, when she opened her aims to 
them, they had become coy. They cried for- 
bear, and turned away \vi»h repugnance, 'i hat 
they turned away he did not regret; but why j 
should they caution the people against her • 
embraces ? They told the people to bear their I 
burden'. ; now he had read Scripture, and j 
knew that God’s chosen people did not hear | 
their burdens. The Israelite-, rebelled wlien | 
the Egyptians required them to make, bricks 
without straw. He would not detain them 
longer than to thank them for the attention 
they .had bestowed on him. (Cheers.) 

T hanks were given to the deputy rcturning- 
officers in the different districts, ai.d the court 
was dissolved. 

“i WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

The hour appointed for the nomination for 
Westminster was twelve for one o’clock. Long 
before that time a deuse crowd had assembled 
in front of the hustings erected opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent -garden. At one 
o'clock the candidates and their friend* made 
their way to the hustings. Sir F. Burdett and 
Sir J. Hobhouse were receivtd with universal 
disapprobation by the crowd, and were pelted 
with all sorts of garbage, while Col. Evans 
was welcomed with the loudest cheers. 

The High Bailiff then read the precept, 
and went through the u*»ual forms ; hut owing 
to the constant clamour and noise kept up by 
the mob, the whole passed off iii dumh-show. 

Mr. George Lyndon came forward to pro- 
pose Sir F. Burdett, as a fit and proper person 
to represent the city of Westminster iu Parlia- 
ment; hut he was received with Mich a storm 
of groans, hisses, and other marks of disap- 
probation, that though he continued to speak 
for some time, not a siuglt word he uttered 
could he W*ard. 

Mr. Maucii .n i, in seconding the nomina- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, made a similar inef- 
fectual attempt to he heard. 

Mr. Dk Veaii then came forward to propose 
Sir J. Hobhouse. We understood him tossy 
that he had the high gratification to nominate 
as their representative the r old and tried 


friend, Sir J. C. Hobhouse. (Tremendous 
uproar, and cries of “ Off, off.”) He had 
emue forward to propose him fqr the sixth 
time as a candidate for their representative. 
For f -urteeu years Sir J. C. Hobhouse had 
faithfully performed his duty towards them ; 
and during tne whole of that period he had 
fulfilled every promise, and had acted up to 
every profession which he had made when he 
first came before them. (Cheers fioni the 
hustings.) It was «aid that he had joined the 
Administration ; true, he had done so ; he had 
joined an administration which was pledged 
to cairy the great measure of reform ; and in 
his opinion the support which Sir«J. Hobhouse 
had given to the Government gave him addi- 
tional claim upon their support. Hi-* past 
conduct p-oved that he was the mod fit and 
proper niau to represent them in Parliament, 
and therefore he felt great plea-ure in putting 
him in nomination. (The uproar throughout 
the whole of Mr. J)e Year'** speech was so great 
as to prevent its being audible to auy hut 
those in his immediate vicinity; the same 
obsei v ation aUo applies t» the speech of the 
gentleman who followed him ) 

Mr. Pounce* seconded the nomination. 

Dr. Bai \EK iin; r. iu coming forward to pro- 
pose Colonel Ewans was received with loud 
; cheers aud huzzas I ruin the crowd iu front of 
the hustings, and during the whole of his ad- 
dress he wa> listened to by both parties with 
attention. He said, it more especially be- 
hoves the electors of Westminster at this par- 
ticular period to be exceedingly cautious in 
the selection of those who are io carry forward 
to its ultimate results the changes that are 
calculated to flow from the Reform Bill, — 
above all, that great amelioration iu the con- 
dition of the woiking classes which is to be 
effected. (Cheers.) A most unmerited outcry 
has been lately raised against those who have 
thought it their duty to exact pledges from 
candidates, as if there was anything novel iu 
the practice ; and the most unjust epithets, 
such as “ Revolutionists" and “Destructives," 
have been applied to them for so doing. Now, 

1 ask you, what would the geuileiuen aud 
tradesmen of Westminster gain by violence or 
the destruction of private property? (Cheers.) 
It i*» to prevent this that we, having now a 
legitimate channel, seek for a legitimate re- 
dress of our many grievances. The proprietors 
of nomination boroughs have always exacted 
pledge^ from their representative. The Crown 
always exacts pledges from its servants, for 
fiom the premier down to the commonest 
custom-house officer aud exciseman, pledges 
are taken. Every officer in the army, before 
lie receives promotion, though he may have 
served for twenty yeais, i*» called on to give 
pledges. Will it he said, then, that we have 
no right to demand pledges from our repre- 
sentatives? (Cheers.) It is the same in the 
navy, aud in eveiy other department of the 
state ; in all pledges are exacted. If the Duke 
of \V< lliiigton should return to power to-mor- 
row (urd 1 crsiil groans), which 1 need not tell 
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you is not a very probable thing, be would be ' I have been hitherto placed upon these bust- 
bound to renew the pledges which he formerly nips. (Loud cheers. A voice in the crowd- 
made. The King himself is obliged to pledge ! “ Will you give a pledge ?”) I shall speak 
himself on jaking his coronation oath. All to that gentleman presently, on the subject to 
members of Parliament, before they take their | which he alludes, for 1 perceive that he ap- 
«eats in Parliament, are obliged to give pears to be a man of seu*e, and that of course 
pledges; they are obliged to give p’edges to he is Jikely to listen to reason; but, pursu- 
the King, ami why should they not submit ing the ohset vatious which I have just been 
also to give pledget. to the people * (Cheers . ) making, I hc*g to say that I shall be as ready. 
Why should thev refuse to give pledges to the j if such shall he vour will, to descend into the 


people, when thev give pledges, and upon 
oath, too, to the King? The people having 
seen that p’ediies base been uniformly oxat’ed 
bv the Government from their ofliceis, and 
from the memoer* mi the House of ('om- 
inous, are determined on Inflowing so laudable 
un example. AfUr lemindmg the electors of 
the piofessions contained in the gallant 
Colonel's addres*, be (‘.included bv pioposing | 
Colonel De Lacey Dvans as a fit and proper ■ 
person to represent this cits in Parliament. j 

Mr. Snip . son seconded the nomination. 

The 11 m. ii f> a i t i I'l then put the names of ■ 
the candidates in sir ce-snm to the meeting, ■ 
and caned upon them to decide as to their j 
selection h\ a “how of hands. About f»0 were 
held u p in favour of Sir «f. lI>>hhouse, probably I 
100 more in favour of 1 r 1 . Uurdett, and an 
immense m ip»nrv held up their hands o.i the 
announcement of the name «»l Colonel f'.vans. 

The 1 1 Kill r.MUit — 1 have only to de- 
clare, that to the best of mv judgment, the 
show of Hands h .* been in favour of Sir F. 
Rurdett and ( olonel IE\an>-. 

Mr. l)i, \ f.au, on the pait of Sir John Hoh- 
liouse, Mu 1 1 •ienianded a poll, which was j 
gi.mted j 

>»ir 1’. PiMianrr accordingly came forward] 
amidst some (l.eeis, mingled witli hisses; 
•nid yJiowcrs dj mud. Gentlemen, (said the I 
non. [{aione’), I cnnnu f rehaiu fmiu express- ] 
ing to von the graiifuation and the tiiumph 
that I iecl ac the c.iiisiimm it ion of that great ! 
measiite which, since 1 last had the honour of ■ 
addressing vou Imiui these hustings, has he- j 
come the law of the land. (IV tings ) 1 con- i 
gratulate you upon that great event, that] 
glorious triumph of those public principles loi j 
which J have myself so main years con-j 
tended, — > ears that 1 am almost ashamed to 1 
say, and which my arithmetic is hardly swf-j 
ficieut to enable me to enumerate, — veais du- , 
ring which 1 have fought the (treat hafle of j 
public p'imiple wi.h you, eleit-rs of W«*st- j 
minster and at your head ; and having done' 
so— having, in touts oi danger, and doubt, 
and difficulty, — when there weie few to cheer, i 
and still /ewer to support me, m tJie then a|>- 
pareutly hopeless congest, fought the good 
light, and fought i f , 1 trust, \v sth firmness and 
with spirit (cheer j ; now tnat the field is | 
won, now that ;he migb’y tiiumph i, ' 
achieved, I am as ready to de-cend amongst ] 
you to fight in your ranks tne battle tor the ] 
public happiness, and lo do wha'ever I can j 
for the public advantage, as J have snowii ■ 
myself to he in the ino.e distinguished hut! 
more onerous station iu which by your favour 


I ranks and there to fghr the same good cause 
with you that 1 have hi herto fought in the 
proud and eminent situation in which you 
: have hi: herto placed me, in the front of that 
» hatile which we have at. length so gloriously 
an I peaceably achieved. (Cheers.) In what- 
ever rank any por inn oi [Englishmen may 
please to place me, I trust that I shall be al- 
ways found ready at all rimes to du ray duty 
to my countiy. (Checis ) Therefore, first of 
all, and before anything of an acrimoniousf 
kind is mentioned (and no observations o 
that kind -hall come from me), allow me i° 
expres* my so roiv at and to deplore what lia s 
taken place to divide and distract the popular 
interest m Westminster. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not think that any one can justly or fairly at- 
tribute that division to any portion of iny 
conduct. (Don’t cry Daddy.) Gentlemen, 
it shall he always to me a source of no small 
„ ratification that I contributed my share to the 
tr.iimph of that great public, pnnciple which 
we have at length achieved, that the right of 
voting has been extendi d to those who had 
hteii hitherto so unjust. v deprived of it, and 
lor whose rights we icformers had been so 
long contending and c intending in vain, that 
we have at length succeeded in routing out 
the lotten uomiua'ioii b roughs from Parlia- 
ment, and that the power of representation has 
been inti listed to the great hulk of tne 
community, iu the confidence that they 
will select men of Kiieuls, integrity, and 
honesty, to send as their representatives to 
Parliament. (Cheers ) You are now as- 
sembled to pcifoini that important duty, and 
I am satisfied that jou will discharge it as 
becomes 'lie decors of Westminster. 1 come 
now to »he subject of pledges, to which the 
gcn’lemau below me (a led my attention 
awhile ago. The nominator of my opponent 
hi* att limited t» me Mie expression that 
“ none hut fools asked for pledges, and none 
hut knaves gave them.” Now, I beg leave to 
h.iv that I said no such thing. What 1 really 
did say was, that pledges might he exceedingly 
good tor knaves, and that they would he very 
attractive, no doubt, for fools. (Hisses 
and pcltiugs.) That i* what I really said 
on ilie occasion to which allusiou has 
been made. 1 suppose that, whether a man 
he an nonc«t man or a knave, as long as his 
interest is i he same with* yours, you may 
safely trust him. iitr what do you do with 
your pledge? You may edsily make a knave 
take a pledge that au honest man will pause 
before lie swallows, but the momeut your 
respective interests happen to clash together. 
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the knave will unquestionably prefer his own 
to yours, ami wbat security have you then 
that he will redeem his pledge? An honest 
man would do the thing without a pledge, and 
you get no security but a sham security hy 
exacting a pledge from a knave. You would 
not lend a knave to morrow 5 s. upon the n o«t 
solemn pledge that he wntild re*urn it next 
week, while you would lend it at once to an 
honest man without any pledge at all. The 
fact is, as I have just said, | ledges are bur 
sham securities, merely adorning the nie.r..s j 
of deceit — they are, in truth, mere “ spi wines 
to ca'ch woodcocks,” at.d foolish wo ’dunks 
too. (A laugh, and cries of * fc Hear/’) NVou'd 
any of yourselves give a piidge that vou 
would adhere to the same dcU*:iu ua'iou tlur j 
you at present enteria-n wi li regaul o all I 
those great and important and imririlai ii>vi<- | 
topics to which allusion h .s keen m *de, a'ter 
you had heird them i!i-ciis*»**d, sifed, imd 
canvassed, in every possikl • shape Mid m.’ii- 
lier ? (An inuivjdu 1 in the cro.vd, Ye-.”) 
A gentleman in the croud answers “ Yi 
Now l can only sav, ?nat for my part I pre t :id 
not to the possession of !h t enviable degree of 
wisdom, peiicration, end foresight, ami *h it 
I am not able to call to nriml ali the v tr mis »e 
lations and complicated pmu's of thus- se\ i r.il 
vast and important subjects, so as to li tve i m 
my power to sav th it I haw* made up my lined 
altogether upon them in every view and in 
every possible respect, an ! thitnodis us-iou 
that might lit* eaf'er L ke p' ice with leg.inl 
to them would in t!ie sligh ts: degree ait i 
my opinion or ch r.ge my judgment. We 
have had, iudei d, ■ mil. i.* public pledges m fie 
in our time. ’1 ha Duke of Yoik pledged h in 
self in the House o! Lords, and i»* the wj\, 
too, that tin* st com! i r of my oj por.ent sw med 
so much to like, for he pledg cl lrims. If b. <:n 
oath against the ril'gious libe:t\ of «» poitu u 
of the cnmmuui'v. Hut ewr\h«dy lo. kwi 
upon the Duke's pledge as an absurdity, as m 
fact it was, for no hones’, seiisih.e, or upright 
man, whose mind was oj en to the conviction 
of truth and the effect of icason, wniild jdwlne 
hinr-elf unaltirabh to any pat titular thing. 
The gentleman who |koj> sed my ojipouen!, 
talked of the plei.ge* ts.Leii from officers in the 
army. Now, the pledge that was taken from 
the officers in the a in\, the u ivy, and eth*. i 
departments, was upon oath, and it was that 
they would iaiihfuilv and diligently do thtir 
duty. 1 liavrf* no hesitation to take an oa»h 
to that which 1 h ive hithe to done, and 
which 1 will do without an «>aili. ] have done 
my duty, and 1 now appeal to you without 
lear. 1 have no fear as to i lie result ol this 
contest, hut let that lesult he what it may, 1 
shall still, in whatever s.tua’.ion 1 may be 
placed, endeavour 41 the utmost of my power 
to promote and advance those great interests 
which will be brought under ihe consideration 
of the public. (Applause mingled with dis- 
approbation.) It would be needless for me 
td detain you longer, especially as many of 
you seem to think that the present is uot a 


meeting, which indeed it can hardly be consi- 
dered to he, for the purposes of political dis- 
I cussion. I shall only say that now, as for- 
1 merly, if you shall again place me in the 
i proud situation of your representative, I shall 
| go to Parliainci t firmly de'ermined to dis- 
charge 111 v duty fai.hfully and honestly, and 
with more liop.s of micccss and greater pros- 
picts of good than I ever had when sent there 
before; hut that, on the contrary, if your 
choice shoo'd not fall upon me, I slndl content 
m\ self with wor! ing with vou for the common 
good of ell, aid that in wh.tever situation I 
may be pt iced, or in whatever wav I may 
Imealter lie called -n to act, ihe prosperity, 
the h-pi imss, ami the well-being of mv coun- 
try shall he my mest iv.rin st wi-li, mv first 
.11 d mv last object. (Cheers, and mud.) 

CVIwikI K\ \ns then piesciite i lmnsell to the 
meeting, and was haihd by the crowd imiue- 
dut. ly in front of the 1 listings with gr.at ap- 
plau e. He commenced with ohsciv ing that 
he Iri'l eii'^rtained the hig'.c per-011 il re- 
spect mr ids two opponents, particularly for 
t c 'ocui. 1) iron* t (Sir liuulcit , hut that if he 
should allow nis mind to he misled by feelings 
of a p rs >na» c. n-ideraiion . he should deem 
himself unwo'thv of their r. s; e< t, anil c>f the 
h mi.ur of being their re pres, nta-ive. He had 
no* Ikm'iI ali 'hat the hon. Harm et had just 
si. .ted to them ; I u r the Sion, liaronet fiad 
c cinr.ienced wi h sla-i'g what was unfounded 
in fact, — liainelv , tii.it he (Colonel Lvuiis) 
w.is the I on. ISaroiii t’s opponent ; tSie con- 
tr..iv was the tri.lh, tin. l.un. ikuoi.ei was his 
Colo, el Lvaiis'-,) c pp nc-nt. (( liiers) '111*: 
Ion. 1 hi' out t in his vvr.iings had muled at 
tin ir '»• ing h oL mishdi.y knave- , so that by 
pis-iLiiitv thc\ wee m dange r of being 1111s- 
1. d lw li ■* MVoncl Lvaiis’sj knavery. He 
coil’d da'-ii 'f fiienit! at 1 e lei* no gratification 
iii ' 1 ii'iujiiring i i it the 10m.11i.sof Ir.s oppo- 
nent , but at tin* '-a in:* tune, the 1 attack 
Da 1 b« en niaife, lie must do justice to himself, 
flti lie siibj' ctot pledged, who had been more 
prdihc than the hon. Martinet during his 
w hole career ? And w not this the first time, 
afti r twenty -six. years’ experience, that they 
had heard any such sentiments respecting 
pledges as those just delivered hy him ? Had 
the. ever hea* d tin* hon. liaronet say hereto- 
fore anything like what he hail uttei 1 d on the 
1 resent occasion on the subject either of fool’s 
and knave*., nr of pledges ? (Cheers.) Po-si- 
bly lie 111 1 lit he a knave, but great as were 
the form r celebrity and just renown of the 
I1011. fjarm.ct, he took the liber'y to s;.y that 
there wa- not one act of his life Lhat exposed 
him, more than the hon. liaronet, to the 
charge of knavery. (Cheers.) Let it be 
granted, ifhi.s opponent!! so willed it, that they 
might he knaves who thus appealed to the 
public: then must the hon. Haroriet in parti- 
cular, as he had been much longer bclore the 
public, he a much bigger knave than he was. 
(Cheers and laughter.) In coming forward 
as a candidate, he had done so in compliance 
with the opinion of a great body of the elec- 
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tors ; in complying, he considered that lie had parent? Had not the seconder of his nomi- 
only done liis duty. To show, however, that be , nation given a striking illustration of its 
had not rushed hoa Ihmg and heedlessly to the ; necessity in the iustanre of a gentleman (Mr. 
goal, he h^d declared that he would not con- Femi, the bookseller, alluded to by Mr. Simp- 
sider himself irretrievably pledged to come son) who had been threatened by the Treasury 
forward till ‘the electors should learn his or t lie Hoine-oflice with the loss of the Go- 
general sentiments, and having heard them, vennnent custom, unless he voted against 
should llmi deem him worthy of their •uipport. Colonel Evans? (Cheer*.) And yet Lord 
For that puipose he had attended several j Altliorp is, or was, pledged to the ballot, 
meetings in dUY.-retii parts ol tlie cry ; and J (Hear, hear.) Therefore, if he were here a 
the sa lsUctiou he had on tho*e occasions destructive, he only followed the example of 
given made him deride on thus »ppi\i ing he- the ijead of the Government in the House of 
lore tliem for ti eir >ufV ages. (Cheers.) The Commons. (Cheers and laughter.) He was 
mover and seconder of his nomination ha I aCo a destructive as regarded the tithes (loud 
anticipated many of the remarks th.it he should i finer*); and lie would undoubtedly vote lor 
liawe otherwise deemed it his 1 1 r \ to make, I the removal of the bishops lioui the House of 
but still he It If. it t*» he requisite to rre-pa',*. on i CmiL. (Coirtmud and tremendous cheenug.) 
them, lie ami his supporters t ad been de*ig- ; lie would vot'* for a miich more equal distri- 
nated destructives. A sin rt 1 1 • • c ago t!i. lion. ! huti n of church prupety , for the more equal- 
JJaronct had tinned ti.e .i impi‘Mits (m a , i/.ed and ad* quati* remuncratu nof the working 
speech at liuth, *t w.i* stale d on the lmstii)_s) clergy, and lor the lo;-pitig off the monstrous 
— in i hi cr language, hut not vers ag ecalde ! rev *„ lines »f the I at and idle prehenctarie*. 
when coming iron* inch a quuitci, nor h >ast- , (Ciieers.) He would also vote* hat justice should 
ing an am hoi * f \ n.tiik adm icd in We limn- he done to Iceland, ((liters.) Much was 
ster. Tim* Jiuthoiitv lor ii,c word .\as not said about the ri pea! of lliv Union; huthe 
good. Cord ( asrlercagh had fold the people wouM take tii-* hbcrtv • t saving, if real union 
that t liey w re ignoi a*, tlx “ i.iipa'ieut *’ ot bttwceu the two ida.ids wire desired, that 
taxation; an 1 now ,dter h s glor ous c ir*cr, con’d only he est.ib is!,i*.‘ h\ doing justice to 
the bon. 11 u (Ui." It id though* proper to adopt lie and, and tbeu u.tidn>iug the army now 
llu* lang nt Ci* d Cd-tSeit ag l «, and desk - then-, which mi, lit be easily done if the union 
miied i lie pv op’c to n* 1 i.j) tuns (Che. is and wtr t*i nur.utd by ju-hc*. (Loud cheers.) 
booling.) Ho that dcscr.p'uui v,':s iiu’ strong fie was lik** isc v. r\ disiuctiveus regarded 
enough, so th *•, aerenow d*. -trii. tiv e*. the coin laws, aid he hoped they would 

If the. i-en I'luiiN he hi 1.1, and th"*e who sp.*,.k to ihe*r o poum's on this suhjict. 
thought v >rli him justified I’m l.ciguage, f ei: \Vtre tlr*v aiaict'i i the corn laws imposed 
he could . nl*' ie;dy. as he hud ohsi,.eil r- , :t t.u of 1J O0\>,< • 0(1/. a year on the working 
«iu*ft'og l: i ch rge o i km\cr\ — that if iic ihis-s? Nor was t »at las a'l the effects of 
wen a *!■ structive, Iwh the l.oii. I’ar.oiets had the monopoly. It prev . n ed the introduction 
h‘-tu until grt aier desti u« tives tha.i he nod of *• ea* ; not to ♦lonhle them wnh details, it 
ever been, or wa* lively to be. (ll'-.r, hear j imp «s*-<l dilhcul ies in the way ol : lie frre im- 
Hi , liowe\ er, owned 1 iinse*t to be adist>uc- porta** on of v. !iat»ver was produced by the 
tive. Ills res. >lu ions were violently desirtu- , la* a; and 'he tax htree deeming did not go 
tivc as leg irdei’ she *mauie ICt, am! tl: * bst into th * •xclnqur. Again, the sugar duties 
of pensions not deserved. t Chi eis und laugh- i wt iv doubly objection 'bit ; fii’ot, they roc* 
ter.) He was pei haps -till mme \ luleutly | triimted to the encouragement of the abomi- 
destructivc respecting trie h«»u*e and window- [ mil le slavery ; and mc dully, they imposed 
taxes. (Continued ch its ) He was also \ery j a tax on them producing 2,000, OllO/., end all 
ilesti uctive touching the taxes on knowledge, ; f „• t>,e purpose of continuing that same de- 
deemiiig them to he irupcdiui nts 1 1 im;. rove- j testable slavery. (IImiJ A* th- y now knew 
meul ol every sort, and m»u* iuimi' .d to the I h’.s wniimems oil in os', su j u cts, perhaps they 
cause oflila r*\ than the bayonet, or tbe knout j *« ul.l not deem it nee wa.y for him to detain 
of Russia. 'Che worl “pledge** had he* n them mu< li longer. (“Flogging?**) Flog- 
alluded to now, and iluring t.»e progress of the ging ! He had voVd for tne abolition of 
contest, in a m iniii-r that surp ised ium. for fl gguigm the *rmv, thtrefo-e his sentiments 
he hesitated not to declaie that both on that sinject were tolei ably well-known to 
his opponents had p'edged themselves them. (Ciieers) Afurtbe carrying «»f the 
on a variety of important ques ions chin- R h-rin Uu'l he had done bis utmost to effect 
deep, particularly in wiitiug, as well as on reductions in the army and in the military de- 
those liusMiigs, respecting tl«e shortening ol nartuu uts, hut untor.unatelv iu all his efforts 
the duratinu ol P.n liament ; then how could he was oppo ^d by i lie light hou. Baronet, 
they have the asairaineto declare that, now (II u.tuigs.) There w^ re some opinions which 
tiny would give no pledg*** ? Heretofore its he i tight to express on matters that peculiarly 
necessity was their eternal theme, hut now in r ert-t»*d the elcc ors of* Wes ! miuster. On 
they would give no pledge ou the subject, the subject of the VAstry Bill, it would bs un- 
Nor were they less pledged on the subject of CMidiJ in him to deny "the great exertions of 
the ballot, — a question, by the way, on which S r J. C. Hohhouse ; bill it was, nevertheless, 
he was also violently destructive. Was not the opinion of many of the ehetors that he 
its necessity rendered every hour more ap- might have opposed some parts of it far more 
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energetically. (Hear.) The qualification es- was. 18,000/ It might he called, that as it 
tahlisbed by the Vestry Bill was peculiarly ob- was au aristocratic parish, it could afford to 
jectionable; it was “ fixed at 40/., which was contribute towards watching Whitechapel. Jf 
400 per ceut. higher thau the qualification to it weie wholly aristocratic he should not, per- 
mute for members of Parliament.’' (Hear.) haps, very particularly complain; but that 
It was absurd as well as unjust; and such was uot the (act, — it was like other patishes 
had been its operation in St. Jotiu’s, Wtstmin- having a mixed population, therefore that ad- 
ster, in particular, that there were very lew vanee of tax was serious. He objected that 
houses rated so high as to give the requi- the cost for the new police was under no local 
site qualification for vettrymni. (Hear.) Hut control; the local authorities had no power to 
there were many other objections to that bill, superintend the expenditure or the conduct of 
In St. Martin’s, the old select vestry levied the police, aud, indeed, the police were hardly 
about 40,000/. a year; and so defective had tivil to those authorities. He owned he had 
been the operation of that bill towards the nevrr looked on that force with any very fa- 
power which it was meant to destroy, that vourable eve ; lie had always v it- wed it as a 
the parishioners as vet had only been able to species of French gendarmerie, and deemed it 
cut dowu 1,200/. a year of that sum: so tie- pecuha'lv objectionable, inasmuch as it was 
fective was that hill, that St. Marlin’s select under the control of the Minister, through the 
vestry could still levy without the sligiitest Uume-ofTn e, without the intervention even of 
control on the part of the parishioners. There the magistracy. He was prepared to support 
was another local grievance — the Grosveuor an aim u linent that would give the parishes 
Act. It might not he much felt l>y most ol some authority in the employment and pay - 
those present; hut it was peculiailv gr evous meut ol this force, because such a force might 
and burdensome upon the outer ward of St become a nuisance rjtlier thau a benefit to the 
George’s parish. (Hear, hear.) There were ptoplc. v f.h* eis.) He had deemed it requi- 
many instances ol hardship under ir, nf pro- j site to touch on ilm-e points in s<u»e degree 
ceedings and warrant- in consequence id thej m self-del. nee. When he first presented hun- 
power which it gave. Two particular in-| self t » their noli' c be endeavoured to avoid 
stances, however, had come to hi* knowledge, j pas&iug anv comment on the conduct id the 
which he deemed it right to mention. Ul all 1 other candidates, because he thought it was 
the warrants that had been issued foi refusing | rather the dutv of the elector- to siy hugr far 
paymeut of the rates, somehow or another the hon, Baronet had done their diry ; hut 
only two of them had been enforced, and it the conscqu- net* was, that the right hon. Ba- 
so happened that those two were enforced • rouet ill narticular as- utued that because uo 
against two of his committee— tiny only had j f «ult was complained nf, iioiu could he found ; 
been distrained upon. (Housing-, and crie - 1 and they ashed Inin h.»vv lie con’d have the 
of “ Shame.”) Now, that was mil e*a* tly , j presumption to come forward when lie could 
he submitted, the sort of p irily of eleut on id j no! pr» ler conij l.iiiit* against the lion, inem- 
Vrhich his opponents u-ed to approve, lie | her-. Further, he was dared lo state ohjec- 
would not deny that the hon. Baronet had been 1 tiomi to the right lion. Baronet. Having been 
more polite to his constituents thau he u*c«i j riialh-ng* d in the proof, he prci erred In* 
to be — therein there had been great improve- ’ gioituil* of complaints, aud hoped he had 
ment ; hut he under-tood that »evcn or eigt t ! d«*i*e and sh u tl t oiuiuiie to do so fairly. He 
applications to the light hmi. Baronet to get ! also hoped that the < halleuge of the right hon. 
some relief against this ait had met with j Baronet would he ins justification, and in re- 
small success; he was represented to have J turn he challenged the light lion Baronet to 
usually replied, — “ You hav-onlv to get me a j *how that hi* conduct had been cotrect. He 
fund of money for a lull to repeal that act." I charged against the right hon. Baronet, that, 
in all other respects the right hon. Baronet after hiving been some time in « dice he had 
had turned a deaf ear to the application-, Imt fai'ed to fulfil the promises he had made iu 
now he condescended to enter into some cor- In* constituents. Ihd not all remember how 
respoudeuce on the subject. His Ieite-, how- lie had attack'd the barracks, calling them 
ever, was curious. In ir he said — ‘‘Though internal foities*es to overawe the people, 
decidedly averse specific pledges us to votes particularly on the » cca-ion of ihe new 
on great public questions, I, of course, hold barrack iu the RiugVmews, at Charing- 
that on ail matters of local interest the con- cross? Wli**n that barrack was commenced 
fitituency ought to command the representa- the right lion. Baronet ilenouuced theGovern- 
tive." Were they, then, to infer that on all iiieut lor building another fortress in the heart 
great measures the representative was to of We-tminster. What had been his conduct 
command the constituency, hut that uu since? Had he denounced that internal for- 
local matters he was not averse to listen to ticss? No; quite the contrary: he had not 
the constituency? (Hear.) Was it liotevi- only uot denounced it, but had allowed another 
dent that the right lion. Baronet was de- internal fortress (that in the Birdcage-walk) 
cidedly averse to the constituency giving anv to be commenced under his very nose, and 
command on great measures? ('Hear, bear.) close to his office. (Cheers, and bootings.) 
There was another subject of considerable j Again, he had, on two occasions iu particular, 
importance — the new police. Heretofore the I denounced most eloquently, and much to his 
watch cost St. George's 4,000/. a year , uow it j honour, the sy»tem ol corporal punishment ia 
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the army : he declared this flogging to be a public man that displayed so many short 
moral as well as a physical evil ; a national turns, transgressions, and tergiversations as 
grievance; as something not to be borne by that of the right hon. Baronet. (Uproarious 
Britons; maintaining, and as truly as elo- cheering) He might turn the matter into 
quently, that the number of lashes affected something like ridicule if he were to contrast 
not the argument, that whether the punish- former professions with modern practices — if 
meut was one lash, or 1,000 lashes, the moral he were to describe the right hon. Baronet's 
degradation was the same. (Immense cheer- metamorphoses; hut he would limit himself 
ing, and uproar.) He used those very words, 'to the duty of answering the challenge that 
or he (Colouel Evans) much mistook. (Cries iliad been given. (Hear.) He would conclude 
of, “ He did, M and uproar.) He (Colonel i with stating that he should he happy to answer 
Evans) had moved that the practice he »us- ) any questions that might he put to him ; and 
pe ided for one year, by way of experiment, an j be presumed that the right hon. Baronet 
experiment that, asa military rnau, he declared i would do the same, and answer him. (Cries 
tube perfectly practicable, most proper, and I of “He won't,” “He can’t.”) However, 
very desirable : hut the right lion. Baronet, • before he concluded he wished to answer one 
the eloquent denouncer of flogging as a moral, 1 charge that hid been repeatedly preferred 
as well as a physical evil, opposed even that i against him .n the public prints — namely, that 
motion. (Cheers, uproar, and “ Oh ! the in- i tne sole ground ol his opposition was that Sir 
consistent rascal,” an exclamation that caused ; J. liohhouse was in office. That was not his 
much laughter . ) But did lie content him. elf | sole ground, as lie thought he had that day 
with merely opposing that motion, which was , shown ; although he considered that theconsti- 
so consistent with liiur.auity and good policy ? tuency of Westminster bad some ch*im toaddi- 
No, for lit* was tiu* very man to bring in the j tional privileges, it having surpassed other con- 
law, the Mutiny Act, for perpetuating that sntuencies by its enliuhttmed and independent 
punishment. (Tremeiidou? bootings.) He | conduct. (Cheers.) He did not make it an ab- 
frhould he delighted it the right lion. Baronet < solute maxim t’.iat office s <0111(1 uot have been 
could answer these things. There was another accepted; but thejpiest ion here was, whether 
subject on which he had committed himself Sir John had not joined the Government to 
over and over again— the expenditure foi the the sacrifice of those principles and profes- 
aripy, winch had been constantly and justly sinus which he formerly heM. (Loud cheers.) 
attacked, because it was the Ur*est branch He nHiutaiucd that if Mir John joined the Go- 
of expenditure. The right hon. Baronet had verunient withuut giving pledges that he 
yiot only supported every motion for reduction would not compromise those principles, the 
before he was in office, hut had expressed professions of which secured his return, he 
opinious beyond the individual now address- placed himself at the in trey of the Minister, 
iug them; he said, if any one would propose and forfeited his claim to the confidence of 
to i educe the standing army altogether, lie his constituents. He considered Sir John to 
would support the proposition. Ue (Colonel j be in that predicament ; so much so, that he 
Evans} certainly was uot prepared to go so j viewed him as the member for Lord Grey 
far; but perhaps he was a knave. (Cheers.) ; rather than for Westminster. (Loud cheers.) 
Ue, however, had moved to reduce the army, 1 However, the right hon. Baronet was an elo- 
hut only hy the number that had been added queue man, and per taps might be able to 
to it hy the right lion. Baronet's colleagues show that all these statements and opinions 
since their accession to office. That he also ! were fallacious, and that in serving Lord Grey 
opposed, exclaiming “Look at ihe state of he had not withdrawn from obedience to their 
Ireland ! Look at the condition of foreign com main's and instructions. (Hear.) Pre- 
affairs!” (Cheers, laughter, and veilings) viouslv to the present day he had attended ten 
When (he right hon. Barouet brought in the meetings of different portions of the coustitu- 
Mutiny Act, which he thought settled his eucy ot Westminster, and on all those occa- 
politual character (or ever, and when tie op- sums his sentiments and proffer to become a 
posed all reduction of the nriuv, lie took occa- candidate had been recehed with almost una- 
sion to say “ I can’t abolish Hoggiug ; I can’t inmity. He would add that there were strong 
do these things ; i am only Secretary at War.” grounds for bung mOst^iuguiiie about the 
(Laughter and uproar.) If Lord Althorp, result (cheers); l*e was ^id to hear it, be- 
when pressed to reduce the assessed taxes, cause the cause wa« tneirs. not his ; the most 
were to say, “1 am only Chancellor of the i triumphant re-uilt was anticipated. (Continual 
Exchequer, don’t trouble me with such re- ] cheers.) Another reason for participating 


quests,” ivhat a pretty state they would be in ; 
a ud what a pretry doctrine this was! He, 
however, would take the liberty of telling 
the right hon. Barouet that he who formed a 
part of the Ministry was responsible for the 
conduct of that Ministry. (Cheers.) Having 
been challenged to state wherein the right 
hon. Baronet had failed in his duty, he had 
thus auswered, ami be would add, that he 
knew of no instance iu the political life of auy 


in his triumph in this contest, besides the 
j manner in which he had been everywhere 
received, was, because they would resent 
| the insult that had been put upon them. 

He was sorry that the \nsuU had been 
| put upon them, but having been given, be 
; doubted not that they would do their duty. 
( (Cheers.) He doubted m»t that the two days 
j of polling, Monday and Tuesday, would show 
l that none opposed him except those who 
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would be content to wear the livery of the | 
light boD. Baronet, and to have iosulrand op* 
jprobrium ca». upon them. (Cheers and up- 
roar.) His object in appealing to them was 
just* If sent by them to the Commons* House, 
be should have a larger opportunity of doing 
good than he could possess if returned for 
any other place, if he should have the honour 
of representing them, he should not only sedu- 
lously attend to his duties in the house, but to 
them and the consideration of their wishes 
(He then bowed, and the close of the speech 
was hailed with loud and long-continued 
plaudits.) 

Sir J. C. Hobhol'Sr (who was stationed 
near the ccutie ol the huntings and the High 
Bailiff) then essay* d to address the va*t and 
angry multitude, hut the attempt was imme- 
diately greeted with every species of noise, 
roarings, yellii. gs, thieves’ whistles, and ot' tr 
discordant sounds, that might he harmony 
when understood, but which most effectually 
prevented the right lion. Bar<>net from being 
heard. He wa led patiently enough for some 
time f>>r the subsiding of tliis storm, hut it m 
creased rc#her tl an oiinmis'.e:!, and *as oc- 
casionally varied b* ihe throwing of handjuls 
of mud, cabbage leaves, nieces of stub, &c., 
none of which, however, curiously enough, 
touched h.r John ; those in iiis immeuia^e 
neighbourhood were the recipients ! Finding 
it useless to v, air, he attempted to speak ; hui 
though nearly all, if not all, he said is here 
reported, it i> r q :i*“e to premise tliit the lew 
observations were heard only by those wh> 
remained close to Sr John, in s ( .ite of the nu- 
merous, and not always the most fragrant 
and sight lif missiles tha: were hurled toward 
him. He commenced with exclaiming — Gen- 
tlemen, — J n it your pleasure to hear me or not ? 
(More virulent uproar, as it was seen that 
he was speaking.) If it he Lot jour pleasure ] 
to hear me, be so go id as to signify it, be- 
cause, in that ca-e, 1 certainly shall not detain 
you, or occupy myself with useless efforts to 
get you to do that which is just — to bear your 
old representative reply to those charges that 
have at last heeu preferred against him. Shall 
it be said,i- it your wi 1 that it shall go forth 
throughout the civilized world that you 
heard Colouel Evans’s uumeious charges 
against me, aud would not— will not — 
hear my reply ? (Louder yells than ever 
from the cro»<^ After having wape! a 
Jong time,., gen™ men, for the accusations 
which my late gallant friend aud ally threat- 
ened to make against me, he at last appears 
with his bi'l of indictment of very many 
counts and charges. Many of them are very 
singular as coming from a reformer, and all 
are singular as coming from my Jate ga lant 
friend and ally. The last time 1 stood on 
•these huntings— Pome ten mouths ago— this 
Colonel Evaii<* moved thanks to me for the 
manner in which 1 had conducted myself in 
the House of (.oinuioiiS as one of the repre- 
oentatives of Wcstmiuster. (Continued up- 
*uar.) However, it now appears that the gal- 


lant Colouel must have entertained at that 
lime very different opinions of me, although 
he then moved thanks to me, expressed confi- 
dence in me, and eulogized my political honesty. 
(Uproar, but cheers from those nedr him.) I 
lament to find that my late gallant frieiid can 
hriug forward charges against me with so lit- 
tle attention to facts in some cases, aud in 
others where the charges are totally un- 
founded. For instance, he speaks of me as if 
I had perpetuated the system of flogging in 
the army, the act itself, as he well knows aud 
ought to have told you, being parsed for one 
year only. How could Colonel Kvaui prefer 
such a charge agaiust me when he knows 
that, receutiv as 1 had joined t..e G >vern- 
meut, 1 succee.led in getting the punishment 
seduced one third ? (Tremendous uproar, 
with sitou’ers of mud, which iora tin e induced 
Sir John to pause.) He resumed. Gentle- 
men, you will not frighten me,— you will not 
iutimulate me, — ot that he insured. 1 am not 
to he driven from m\ purpose by such disgrace- 
ful condii' t on the putt of the friends, uot of 
reform, hut. of confusion. 1 have stood some- 
thing for you before now, and I will stand 
somethin., lor your oake- again. (I'jToar and 
mud,) I grieve to behold conduct sodiscie- 
u rahle to Vv esttu lister. 1 am on my defence, 
and y..u will not hear me 1 kn-.w not whether 
von c insider this to he i lie best vv t .\ ol show- 
i gw hat is to he expected from a ret »rmed 
constituency. I can assure you it does you 
li tie credit, and the cause great harm. (More 
mud.) I hope the gahnut Ikdom 1 now con- 
gratulates liilhscM on this resu t, on the scene 
now before us. (Boars of yells from tue 
crowd ) Belio'.d ihe consequence ot his op- 
position ? (Tremendous upro.tr.) 1 sec you 
are <h tennined to persevere in preventing my 
defence fiom being heard; it is, therefore, 
useless in me to attempt to obtain a hearing : 
but he your conduct what it miy, — aud on 
this occasion it is little crediiabie to you, — I 
sha'l persevere in the performance ol my duty 
towards you aud the country. If supported 
bv you, and eventually again returned to Par- 
liament, 1 will persevere in the performance 
of my dutv towards you, in spite of the dis- 
creditable course now pur-ued towards me. 
If, however, this tliouM be the last time that 
1 am to appear he'ore you, it lam to be de- 
prived of my late scat for Westminster, I shall 
how to the decision, aud uot feel ungrateful 
for the confidence you heretofore reposed in 
me. J will not recollect the present day. 
(Cheers from the hustings, answered by in- 
creased nproanness outside the harriers.) 
Whether 1 find myself in or out of Parliameut 
1 will endeavour to convince you of your mis- 
take. My appeal is, will you reject an old 
friend for a u-w ally, — a friend who has strug- 
gled witli you long, always honestly aud zeal- 
ously, and sometimes successfully ? Are past 
services nothing against promises for the fu- 
lurc? Will you turn round upon an old friend 
of reform in the hour of reform’s triumph, aud 
thus give to the couutry a spectacle— not of 
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ingratitude, 1 will not say that, because it be- 
comes not me to boast of any little good that 
1 may have rendered to you and to the cause, 
—but a spectacle of caprice, of waywardness, 
of reckless’love of change, if i bi* not now sup- 
ported by yon ? This spectacle, after all, 1 
think you will not present to the country fur 
the sake of the character of Westminster; 1 
hope not. If, however, I should he rejected, 
and Colonel Evaus returned, and if he, as your 
representative, shall do his duty bv you, J will 
stand by him (Cheer-, from the hu, tings, and 
front those near the barriers answered as usual 
by uf r.»ar beyond them ) And if it he his lot 
to toil lor you for fourteen years as I have 
done, he mav rely upon th»-, 1 will not thru 
be the man to trip up his heels. (Cheers from 
the* hustings, answered as usual ) Sucli being , 
the scene bel'oie me, seeing how hopeless it is j 
to per c evere to be heard, I think 1 shall best 
consult the withes of all by abttaiuing fri/in 
further attempts to he heard, and appealing 
to the result ol the poll, on Monday ami Tues- 
day next fclieers and uproar';, to prove, whe- 
ther Wes; minster will show ti e spin*, the 
good sense, ami above all the consistent y, lor 
winch it has been so long and so justly dis- 
tinguished (Cnee rs, and mud.) 

1 he Hioii Bailiff, a* soon as s une silence 
could he restu.ed, announced tiiat as a poll 
had been demanded oil the part of Sir John 
Cam Hobli nise, it only remained for him 
to adjourn till MoncUy. The polling would 
commence at 9, ami conclude at 4 \ ;<nd on 
Tuesday m iming, ir would begiu at 8, and 
i) u ally cl • i ** at 4 o’clock. 

'Jh inks having been voted to the High 
Bail. If, tiie meeting separated soon alter 
.'■» o'clock. 

Col mel Evans proive^td to M irley’s Hotel, 
Cl.armg-cioss, attended by t on-ideiablr 
crowds, and he there, from the s*eps of the 
hotel, aga u addres-e ! the *lecto’s. 

Snow of II — The H'gh Bailiff excited 
some surprise by announcing ilia* the choice 
of the electors had fallen on Sir Francis Rur- 
dett aud Colonel Evans, because it was the 
impression with many that more hands were 
held up for Sir J. C Hobhouse than for Sir 
Francis Bordet'. The truth was, compara- 
tively few hands were held up for cither party. 

The carriage-way all round the hustings 
had been well cleansed, aud every niis-ile re 
moved, so that auylhing which might have 
been thrown at Hobhouse aud Burden must 
have been brought to the meeting for tbat 
purpose. 

The numbers at the close uf the 1st day’s 
poll were — 


Burdett 1930 

Hobhouse li>14 

Evans 728 


On Wednesday, a little before two o’clock, 
the High Bailiff (Mr. Morris), Sir F. Burdett, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, aud their friends, ap- 
peared upon the hustings to announce the re- 
sult of the poll. A board was exhibited before 


the High Bailiff on which the numbers were 
stated to be— 

Burdett 3248 

Hobhouse 3214 

Evans 1096 

Mr. Morris having announced the numbers, 
stated that Sir f rancis Burdett and Sir John 
Hobhouse were duly elected to represent 
Westminster. 

Sir F. Burdett then cam** forward and said 
that lie was now the representative of the 
electors of Westminster at large (cheers), 
and in the performance ol Ins duties he hoped 
all would hereafter be able to acknowledge 
that he had not borne m memory' anything 
uu pleasant which might have ta<en place ia 
the course of this election. It was with pride 
aid exultation he h;i> aMe to say, that the 
electors of this great c ty had, ii anything, 
raided themselves in public estimation by their 
recent conduit. (Crie** of No, no, and Yes, 
yes.'l He could still sav to the rest of the 
kingdom, as he had said on former occasions, 
ii you waul intelligence and independence, if 
you want an example of good conduct, if you 
require a model ol public spiiit, I can still 
point to We-rtmiiiittfr, and hid the whole con- 
stitueucy of the empire imitate her example* 
(Cheers.) He was now placed in a situation 
more arduous and difficult than any in which 
they bad before placed him on former occa- 
sions Heretofore he had only to fight an honest 
and . straight-forward battle with a *et of cor- 
rupt liorough:uong< r< in Pailiament. {Cheers.} 
But the system under whbh those enemies of 
their couutiy existed, wav now exploded for 
ever. He was now loaded with the additional 
duty of supporting tuos** great public interests 
hi which they were so materially interested, 
and he trusted that upon all great questions 
he phon'd uot he found any more than hereto- 
fore to have looked to any private considers- 
tions, hut toha\e acted solely with a view to 
public advantage, (lbar, hear.) They had 
placed him iii a situation of proud pre-emi- 
nence, which no u»an of honourable feeling, 
or even of ambition, could wish to change for 
any of which it was in the power of any man 
or any body of men to he- tow. They had 
come triunii liactlv out of what at first ap- 
peared likely to be a try mg occasion ; but he 
again expressed a hope that all animosity 
between fellow-citizens, looting forward with 
equal ardour fo the benefit- to be derived from, 
the Reform Bill, would he buried in oblivion, 
and that the united authority of the electors of 
this great city would, as heretofore, give 
weight to those measures which are likely to 
come under the considerat’on of Parliament. 
With those views and those feelings, he took 
leave of them. He begged to express his deep 
gratification. He was proud of their conduct j 
he was proud of the support of such a body of 
constituents ; aud he trusted and believed they 
would always find him, as heretofore, their 
ardent aud most devoted servaut. 

Sir John Cam Hobhousb then came forward# 
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*lwt it wan impossible ft Word could be beard 
which the hoc,' Karobet uttered beyond the 
second, or third row. It was with much pride 
and satisfaction, lie said, he presented himself 
to the electors on this great, and important 
occasion. If on any former occasion there had 
been any doubt Of av bat the opinion of the great 
body of the electors of Westminster was, the 
result of this contest had settled it. (Cheers.) 
He trusted that they nouhl allow him to add 
bis recommendation to that of his honourable 
colleague, to bury all amiun'itirs in oblivion, 
in order that the friends ol leform in West- 
minster might continue to co-ope. i te lor the 
public good. As the opposition had been 
directed more particnlai ly against liiuisclt 
(Loud cries of “ Very justly," and 4 ‘ Off, off "j, 
"when he sta ed that he lilt nothing oi ill leel- 
ing against any elector who had conscien- 
tiously preferred another to himself, of course 
none of themselves could indulge in !*ucli 
feelings toward fellow- electors, lie trusted 
that his conduct would justify the confidence 
bis constituents had e\er been pleased to 
place in him. At %uv rate l.e would endeavour ( 
to show those who had preferred another to 1 
himself, that though they hdd not the honour t 
of their choice, they wouh^ not tvtve much to 1 
regret in having him (Sir J. C. Holihouse) to ! 
be their representative. It was never the ! 
good fortune of any man to meet with muni | 
mous approbation of his public conduct, and { 
be trusted that when his motives and iijfteu- i 
lions were fairly weighed, that though' gen- 
tlemen who were di ••contented with him— God 
knew on what :u count, lor he himself was 
unable to divitu any reason — he trusted they 
would acknowledge ti.eir mis ake. It would 
ill become him to indulge in any of those pro- 
mises which had keen tt-e fashion for some 
candidates for popular favour to give, but this 
be would say, that if he had shown in his 
former conduct that he had any rt spec r either 
for himself or for them, he would continue to 
exhibit the same disinterested behaviour. He 
did not think it necessary to detain t'.em any 
longer. It was to him a source of triumph to 
stand there as lie did* He did not mean by 
the return of himself, for of course it did not 
become him to tnl< about his own services ; 
but it was a proud triumph to him that the 
electors of Westminster had come forward i u a 
manner not to be mistaken to prove that they 
were still auima'ed by the same principles 
by which tforv hen long been distinguished. 
They had successfully supported their ancient 
character, and set a great public example to 
the constituency of every part of the country. 
When he appeared uext on those hustings, it 
would be to surrender into their hands the 
trust which they had reposed in him, and he 
trusted he should deliver it up to them pure 
and unsuihcd, and that nothing would occur 
which would make b in blu-h f.»r his conduct, 
or them for the coufideucc which they had 
reposed in him. 

Mr. ' Simpson tin n s’ood forward on the 
part of Colonel Evans, and was received with 


great applause. He had that morning received 
a letter from Colonel Evans (cheers), which 
had been written before the termination of 
the poll could possibly have been communi- 
cated to him, in which he expressed his sorjow 
that he should not he enabled to meet the 
electors of W estminster ou i he present occasihu 
tu return them His thanks for the haudsome 
manner in which they had been pleased to 
come forward in support ol him, a new candi- 
date — lor they must recollect, the electors of 
Westminster had come forward in the mo*t 
handsome maimer. Was it nothing lor eleven 
hundred gentlemen to come forward sp onta- 
neously fur a new candidate ? Was it uotiiing 
ft r a new candi Ute to have eleven hundred 
pl umpers ? (Cheer*.) The committers were 
ha-ily organised . in fact, how could th**y he 
otherwise, lor the gentlemen on those com- 
mittees were unknown to each other. Now, 
however, tli ty were well known; and ‘-n I lie 
next occasion a stmng Mid good c unmittee 
would he hr tiled, such as would he sure to lead 
to a imimphaut i«sue. (Applause.) 

The Hk.ii Bmu i f then declared the court 
devolved. 

Mr. l)i. Vr. ui moved a \«*te of thanks to 
Mr. Moiiis, which was carried by acclama- 
tion ; and the crowd dispersed, alter giving 
three hearty cheers lor Colonel Evans. 

NEW BOROUGH OF MAKVHOXXE. 

The nomination of the candidates foi this 
borough took place on Saturday, in the 
, Cie«cent, at the top of Portlaud-placf. 

Mr. Mills proposed, and Mr. Fotttr 
seconded the nomination of Sir S. Whatley. 

Mi. Elmorl and Major Kevell suppoited 
Mi. Murphy. 

Mr. Sckekv piopo*-ed Colonel Jones. 

As soon as his name was announced some 
I persons were s'*en advancing fiom the out- 
| skills oft iie ciowd with n huge piece of cot- 
I ton > impended between two poles, and having 
j lepi evented ou it the figure of u halt-naked 
I soldiei , fastened up to the halberts, w Idle aiio- 
j thei was tioguing him, and over both were 
, the words — “ Military Torture." The sight 
• of this occasioned a good deal of noise and 
! distiii banco, and it was filially torn down, 
after having given alaim to the riders and* 
dnvers of several horses that were standing 
at the edge ol the crowd. 

M r. S h \ w supported the nomination. 

Major Carmac proposed Sir Wni. Horne. 

Di. Solti 1 1 y seconded the nomination. 

Sir S. Hawker and Mr. Cuuhie proposed 
Mr Poitman. 

Sir S. Wh alley came forward to address 
the assembly, and w f as most vociferously 
cheered. He congratulated the electois on 
being now for the first time assembled to 
exeicise their elective franchise. Since lie 
began his canvass, he had waited upon every 
elector, and had explained hiimself most 
ftdly. They all knew what his principle* 
were, and understood them ; and, as they did 
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so, he did not feel himself justified in taking ] 
from the candidates who were to follow him j 
the opportunity of being fully heard ; and he 
should therefore retile, only reminding them 
thaMheir cause was now in their own hands, 
and lie trnsted'they would show that the} had j 
the power, as well as # tlie right, to maintain 
it, by the unbiased freedom' of their votes. 
(Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Murphy, on presenting himself to the 
meeting, was as warmly received as his pre- 
decessor had been. He "aid, that lie w as one 
of those who thought that every man who 
contributed to the .support of the stale, or 
might he called on for its defence, should j 
have a vote in the choice of representatives, i 
(Clieejs.) Something had been said upon the ! 
subject of pledges, and some of the candidates ! 
had lefuscd to give them. What was the j 
cause of their icf«i*al ? Did not cveiy man I 
who enteied the House of Commons go into j 
it a pledged man? ' I fear.) Had tlieie not been 
pledges to boiough-proprietois, and why 
should there not he pledges to the people ? 
fHca-.i I'm himself, lie had obeyed ihc ex- 
pressed opiifon oi two public meetings held j 
in the borough, and had signed the pledges j 
to which those meetings had agreed. C’hecis., 
Wiiv, lie »«ked, had not the Reform II. II done 
all that those who pioposed it and mteuded it 
should do ? \\ in weie so many peisons n it 

entitled to vote ? He urged them, when Sir 
Win. Home should pie*e»t himself to then 
notice, to ;nlv him w li\ it was ili«it two- fluids i 
ol the men to whom Loid John Russell had j 
promised votes weio now disabled fiom j 
giving ihein ? (Hear.) lie (Mr. Murphy) had ] 
been one of a deputatio i that had waited j 
upon Sir John Cain Hoblioiise on tins sub- j 
jeet ; and when they did so. Sir John said it ' 
would not lie liecessai v foi the liouselioldeis j 
to pay their iat«*s on the 20tli July before 1 
they hail a right to vote. When lie aftei- j 
waids applied to Sir John upon the samp 
subject, after it hail been discovered that the 
non-payment of the rates would exclude from | 
voting, Sir John said that lie had never seen j 
the clause, but that before he gave his ansu er i 
lie would consult the law ctficeis of the I 
Clown upontlie subject. If that was so, then 
lie (Mr. Murphy) accused the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of being either wilfully remiss in his 
duty, or incapable of performing it. (Hear.) 
Sir \V. Horne was now the Attorney-General. 
Let them ask him whether lie would promise 
not to prosecute the press. (Hear, hear.) The 
people were called ignorant * would lie join 
in the endeavour that had so long been used 
to keep them ignorant (lieai), or would he | 
allow them t lie tr*e benefit of the press to j 
remove their ignoi ance ? (Hear.) What had 
the people of this borough ever seen of Sir i 
W. Horne till the present moment? (Hear.) | 
He had never come forward to assist them ! 
in putting down their parish faction. (Hear.) ‘ 
When the Vestry Act was under considera- 
tion what had he done ; had he assisted in 


diminishing the amonnt of the 40/. qualifica- 
tion fur the vestry ? When lie, (Mr. Murphy) 
saw the Loid Chancellor upon the subject, he 
promised that if the 1x11 then in the House 
was allowed to pass without opposition, the 
Government would in the following session 
pa«s an act to reduce the qualification. When 
the next session came, and the subject again 
came undci discussion, it appeared that Lord 
Melbourne had given a promise of nil oppo- 
site kind, and had told the aiistoeratical 
party that if the fisst bill, w ith the 40/. qua- 
lification was allowed to pass, ihe Govern- 
ment would oppose the introduction of any 
amended lull. It became a question which 
of the two promises should be adhered to, 
when eight membeisot the Government sup- 
ported the piomise of Lord Melbourne. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir William llonie was then a 
member of that Government, which was 
within seven days afterwards joined by Sir 
John. (Heat, hear.) What were the sort of 
men wanted by the people? Noi the men 
of great lauded property, who could not feel 
the wants of the people; not the lawyer, 
whose whole attention was engrossed by 
business that would pievent him from attend- 
ing to tlicm;^iot the military man — for who 
that had parsed his hie in riding over, the 
blood of human beings, and in lighting the 
battles ofdopoUMii abroad, could f «»el pio- 
peiiy for the liberty of bis countn ; but the 
manfwho, like himself, had been horn among 
tin* people, hied among them, and who had 
all his feelings in common with them. The 
ketonu Dill was excellent in some respect®, 
hut it was deficient in otheis. It was said 
to be based upon the. principle of piopeity ; 
but what was the principte of propel ty ? Had 
they ever lieaid the tale ot Dr. Franklin, who 
put (bis c»i*e upon the question of property ? 
— He said, “ Von want to make the posses- 
sion of foity dollars the qualification for 
voiing; now suppose a man and his donkey 
set out together in the mm uing, that together 
they are worth fifty or sixty dollars, but that, 
before the day end-, the donkey should die, 

I should like to know whether the qualifica- 
tion was in t lie man or in the ass.” (Loud 
Idiigktei ) He did not come foiwaid of his 
own accord, but was pur in nomination by 
others— he should not pay one fai thing of the 
expenses ; hut if they would elect him he 
would do his duty. 

Colonel Joxi-s then came forward, and was 
received very unfavourably. He had always 
desired to impiove the condition of the peo- 
ple — to give them all their lights — to lessen 
their bmdens — to afford them the means of 
comfort — and if he was returned for this 
borough to Parliament, he should pursue 
these as the objects which he desired the sta- 
tion of a representative solely to attain. — 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir Wili.iam Horne was very unfavourably 
received by the crowd. As soon as silence 
could he obtained, he said that in his charac* 
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ter of a candidate lie claimed the right of ad- 1 
^dressing a few words to them. The electors 
had had so many opportunities, during the , 
last six months, of becoming acquainted with 1 
the candidates, that the time spent in their 1 
canvass would have been ill employed indeed 
if the electors did not know them all. *J here 
was nothing that he, at this la*t hour of the 
canvas*, could say to them, that ought to 
change their opinion of him, and lie knew it 
would not do so. He had h°en pai ticnlarly 
alluded to by one of the candidates who had ! 
spoken of him, and who seemed to think that j 
he had long been in Pai li.niient .mil hud only j 
supported the refoi m late ly. The fact was, ' 
that he went into Parliament to support, as 
far as he could, the giear nvasuie of icforrn, 
and to Hint measui** he hid given his i>est ! 
snppoit. He bad never been absent from i 
one division tint bad taken taken place on ! 
it ; and when it vs as discovered that. In con- | 
sequence of the winding of one ol the clan* 11 *, ’ 
those who had not paid their rites hefoie the : 
201 li July could n. »t vote, Laid Aliliorp in- | 
trod uce d a bill to ch;.»:ge th.e new law in thi** j 
respect, and to give them the light of voting j 
without paving their rates. Th|t bill lie (Sir ( 
IT. Home; had had the honour of seconding ; ; 
and it was not persevered in o» ly because 
the oilier party threatened them wiili the in- ; 
trodnetiou of otlier lulls that wouid^n event ' 
the people from getting the benefit iiiany 1 
way ot tlie gieat imasme i i self, (m&r.; 
It was to avoiil such a consequence that that , 
bill bad been abandoned. The It e form Hill 1 
liad given them a most important franchise 
The value o! it they nni'-t know, and lie hoptd , 
they would so exeieisc it to giv*' the . 
greatest effect to that impel taut measuie, 
'which he had had a luimble share in seeming 
to them. (Hear, lieai. » The benefits of 
the hill could only be truly secured by party i 
in the constituent y as well as in the members. , 
Mi. PiiRTMAN was but indiffei entl y ie- f 
ceived. He told the meeting tb.it he cam* 1 j 
forward to claim their suffrages on the ground j 
of bis past coudiiet, vvhieli be offeied a* the 
best pledge of his future actions. He dc sited j 
reform in the expendituie. He earnestly 
wished to see the bmdens of the people 
lightened, and llieir comforts increased. He 
bad lent all the support in his powei to the 
Ministry in passing the Reform Bill, and i 
under it li*- trusted that every man would 
exercise freely the franchise In* possessed. 
(Hear, heat). He should not himself use 
any influence whatever over the voies of any j 
man — 'cheers); and lie hoped that as they j 
would exercise their rights freely, sd they 
would exercise them wisely and upon deli- 
beration, and that what they did might be for 
the public advantage. (Hear, bear.) 

Sir P. Lai; a ik then put the names of the 
candidates to the meeting, and declared that 
the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Mur- 
phy and Sir S. W bailey. (Load cheering.) 
The other candidate a demanded a poll, which 


was fixed for nine o’clock this morning, and 
eight o'clock on Tuesday morning. On Mon- 
day the poll closed at four o’clock, when the 
numbers were found to staud thus : — 

Port man 2,577 * 

Horne 1,989 

Whalley*. 1,081 

Murphy 675 

Jones 199 

Before 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
a large body of peisons, perhaps amounting 
to between 5 and 4.000, assembled in fiont of 
tbp chief polling place of this borough, in 
order to hear th * official announcement of the 
leturn of the several candidates. As each of 
them passed in. he was greeted with cheers 
oi hisses, accoiding to the degree of favour 

in which he stood among the asse mbled mul- 
titude. Sir S. Whdllcy was loudly cheered, 
and so was Mr. Murphy ; Mr. Pm t nan, Sir 
\V. Horn**, and Col. Jones, did not receive 
quite so col dial a gieetmg. 

The numbers officially announced were as 


follows : — 

Purtimin -1317 

Home 33: J i> 

Wlialley 21(i> 

Mu ruby 9 13 

Jones.. 3IG 


Sir Peter LAUttir. then announced that 
according to the custom observed at all elec- 
tions, tin* two success'll! candidates must fust 
addicts the pei pie, and then the other can- 
didates according to the numbers who had 
voted for them. 

Mr. Potent \n then presented himself, and 
was ren ived with mingled cheeisani hisses, 
lie thanki d the electors of the borough of 
Mai y bonne lor the high honour that they had 
just ci.nfeircd on him, and lie thanked them 
also ft* i the good tempei they had manifested 
throughout the election. In the few words 
he should now addiess to them, he should 
speak in the character of one of their repre- 
sentatives, bound by bis situation to w’atcli 
over their interests, and to do all in his 
power to piomotc the welfare of his consti- 
tuency. (Checis.) He could promise them 
most sincerely that lie should do his utmost 
to seive them, and lie would serve them 
honourably and faithfully, and all lie asked of 
t loin was to give him their assistance that he 
might seive them efficiently. (Cheers.) If 
they lound him swerve from his promise — if 
hedeseitcd his duty, or flinched from per- 
forming what lie had undertaken, they could 
get rid of him at the next election. 

Sir W. Ho li* I came forward amidst much 
cheering and hissing. He said it was not his 
intention to trespass long upon their attention, 
but the little that lie had to offer them, would 
he trnsted be found not unacceptable to any 
of those to whom he was addressing himself* 
The duty of a member of Parliament was one 
of the highest and most sacred trusts that 
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could be foil fid (*d to any man for the benefit by a triumphant majority. Even as it was, 
of the people. (Cheers.) He was now are | the registered voters would have brought him 
presentative of their borough, and the use he in, if they could have given their votes free 
meant to m -ike of that honourable distinction 1 from corrupt influence. But this would not 
was-- to re|Tn scut them all. (Loud cheering.) go on long. The people would he dissatisfied 
Though he hadonly been chosen by a portion , uilli the I’uiliament that would now be re- 
of them, yet being chosen, be would repie- , turned, and would demand a more efficient 
sent them all. (Uieers.) As the. r represen- j reform. And they must have it. They had 
tativc, (hey would find that he should link'* j been told that the Whigs had given the peo- 
no distinction between those who had stood | pie thi-* refoim. That was not tine. The 
forwaid in his favour (although he should people took it. (Cheers ) He had alw ays been 
ever retain a most grateful sense of tlieii in favour of the ballot, and the ballot they 
kindness) and those who had been opposed | must have. He repeated that the people 
to him. (Cheers.) Or if it were possible foi 1 wou Id he dissatisfied with the Parliament 
him to make any distillation among his c in- that w hs now elected. This Pailiainent 
stitueni.s, with rcgaid to his efforts to seive wou'd not meet tin* wishes of tic* people. It 
them, it should he in favour of those who, wodd not act a* it ought tc do with regard 
from their situation in life, mo-t required to Ireland. What had the Whigs done with 
the protection ot an honest repiesentative. tespeet to thu£ country ? Thev had sent over 
(Loud ami continued cueeiing from all i scldieis to put down the people. He would 
parts. ^ When lie louked at those whom lie ! tell •hem, that if the evils of li eland wre not 
was now addressing, of com so lie must see i redressed, the people of li eland w ould raise 
many honest and i espectahle wen, on whom | the stair! .nil oi libeitv themselves. What 
lie was aware the load o' taxation must pics- had the Whigs done with respect to England ? 
in©st heavily. (Hear.) He ^ilcnnlv assiiied ' Why the fist act of a Wing (internment was 
them, that he s’.imiltUet 1 it to he his liist dutj to increase the standing army, in a time of 
as lai as he imild, to concui with oilifis m 1 piolound peace, Their next was to introduce 
parliament to apply a piactieal icnedy t<» j clate ,j s into the Reform Hiil, that took awny 
that which tl»fy all lelt to be a piac.»cal ( the franchise liom two thuds of those who 
gi ievanep. Churns.) , ought to p.ossess it. He asserted that lie was 

Sir Sam i)Ki, W ii u.lk\ was greeted with a { the people's candidate— that be was their 
burst of cheeiing as s »on as lie made Ins up- ■ immuM* (a laugh upon the hustings') — yes ; 
pcaianccin tr nt of the hustings, rh* (Mine ; tlieii* membei . 'Those whom lie saw before 
Iheie, lie s-.id, not iii the diameter of tlieii him were eiectoi s o* the Inn ough. (A laugh.) 
Kipiescnt.Jive, tor he had not sueceede i in lie ifpeatrd it — all the elections took place 
the election; hut though lie had filled in on the same day ; tli‘* hoi ough of !Muty bonne 
that i c«pcc t, he, thought that they had g uned was large and populous; it was not to lie 
wlut v, as much inoi ^ v, tin .hie — a lead of mi- supposed that the people of that hoi ougli 
tarnished glory that would last as long as tin* would leave their own election to attend that 
borough itself continued. ^Cheers.) Sir S. V,\ ' of another place, and tlieiefoie lie had a right 
paid some high compliments to those w ho i to assume that the people, who stood he- 
had acted as his committee, which he sa*d j fete him were the eb»ctois of the hoiough 
they had d >no in the most disiutei ested and j of Mar) bonne. H“ (Mr Murphy) bad 
iiigli-spiuted manner ; and after again thank- I been elected by them oil Saturday even- 
ing the electors who had Mippoi ted him, and | ing by an ovri w Iselnsing majority, and lie 
telling them that on another occasion the j asset led that In* was their representative, 
result nught be quite dittcient, lie ic tired Why was it then that lie was not letumed? 
amidst loud and continued cheeiing. Hy a tiick of these Wings, who had inserted 

Mr. MtiiPin was likewise* imidh elicercd clauses in the Reform Rill, that took away 
oncoming forwaid. He thanked the dec- the right of voting uiieie they piofesscd to 
tois for the support he had received, support give it. It w«s impossible that flic people 
which he said was free and unsolicited, and could be satisfied with such n hill, or with 
which had not been obtained tin ougli the use such a paity. Then, in this election, corrnp- 
of corrupt influence. His only strength lay tiou had been used lo defeat him, and toen- 
in the good opinion of ilie electors themselves, sure the triumph ot the ministerial candi- 
The cause of the people had been defeated dates. Even the p'ess had exerted itself 
by the biil. He was one of lliosc who never ! against him. Not until very lately had either 
had been satisfied with the hill, and now he the 7/»/icv or the Morning Chioutcle deigned 
was sure that the people would never he con- to notice the fact that he. was a candidate for 
tented till a »:• re efficient reform was the honour of repiesentmg this borough in 
gi anted — till those clan-es which took away Earl i aim- lit. As tar as we could nndersUnd 
the franchise of two llurds of the inhabitants Mr. Murphy, he said that the Times had not 
of this borough had been repealed. He had accepted ins election advertisement, and 
been beaten bv the registered voters; but it that the Morning Chronicle had done so, but 
all the householders of the borough had had with reluctance. Had the Government pro- 
a right to vote, as they would have had bill posed to take the stamp-duty off the papers? 
fpr these clauses, he should have been elected No; and he would tell them besides, that 
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the greatest enemies to the reduction of the 
stamp-duty were the rich proprietors of these 
papers. In that manner was knowledge kept 
from the poorer classes. Then, again, there 
was partiality in the administration of the 
Stamp Laws. The poor person who sold 
The Poor Man's Guardian was proceeded 
against, whilst The Penny Magazine was '•old 
by thousands without being noticed by the 
officers of the revenue. Mr. M. here repeated 
the case given in the police reports some 
time since, about the little bov being taken 
up for selling The Poor Mi ns Guardian. He 
then went on with a repetition of his former re- 
marks about the press — about the cot nipt in- 
fluence employed against him; and after | 
thanking the people for the suppott they li.td 
given him, intimated that on another occasion 
the opinion of the electois would be found 
iir his favour. On the picsent occasion lie 
.had no doubt that lie should have held a 
higher situation on the poll, but .that there 
bad been tiaitors in the camp. (Shame.) 
About five 1110111(1* ago two gentlemen called 
on him (0 ask him to stand forwaid as a can- 


! plain the matter to which Mr. Morphy bod 
alluded. 

Thanks were given to Sir Peter Laurie, 
and the meeting broke tip. , 

NEW BOROUGH OF FINSBURY. 

The election for the boroogh of Finsbnfy 
commenced on Saturday, on Islington- greeu. 

Mr. Hisciiopf nominated Mr. Babbage. 

Mr. Martin seconded the nomination. 

Mr. T. Wilson and Mr. Chal lice nomi- 
nated Mr. Temple. 

Mr. Whiibueao and Mr. Russell pro- 
posed the Right Hon. R. Grant. 

Mr. Nicholson and Mr. B\ll proposed 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie. 

Mr Rogers and Mr. H. Smith supported 
| Thomas Wakley, Esq., of Greenford Hall, 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Babbage said, that the chief recom- 
mendation which he possessed— one of which 
the other candidates could not boast — was, 
that lie was intimately acquainted and iden- 
tified with the manufactures of the country. 


didate to represent the boiough. He de- He liad examined into the manufactures and 
clincil doing so, and u«ked them if they did j workshops not only of toreigu countries, hut 
not inleiid to support Sir S. Whalley r They his own country, and his researches would 
said they had not promised to do so ; tl»**y ! ever afford him happiness. (But you're only ail 
went away, and one of those gentlemen he ! amateur.) \\ uli regard to his political opi 
bad never seen since. That one was Mr j ino:is t he was favomable to a great diniinu 
Potter — the other was Mr. Savage, to w*hom ; tion of the expenditure of the stale, and an 
we understood Mr. Murphy to express hi* extended inquiry into unmeiited pensions, 
obligations. He concluded by thanking the : He was of opinion that theie should be a 
electors for the patience with which they had , great ledurtion of taxation, and more espe- 
licard him, and he letired t‘10111 the front of the , ciallv the taxes on knowledge. Mr. Babbage 


hustings amidst the loudest demonstration* j 
of applaud. 

Colonel Jones began by saying that lie 
came there to peiform a duty; namely, to 
thank in public the 31 G electois who had re- 
corded their votes in his favour — not to give 


said he was a church refoimer, and that he 
would give proper remuneration to those who 
did the duties of the church; at the same 
time abolishing sinecures. With regard to 
slavery, he would emancipate the slaves as 
soon as such a mea-uie could be carried into 
effect with safety. (Hear, hear, the old 


vent to the expicssions of his vanity, like orte 
of the defeated candidates, not to indulge in 
personal attacks, like the olhci. (Loud cries 
of “ Bravo” lioin the persons on the hustings.) 
He was defeated, it wa* true, but lie was not 
disappointed. (A laugh.; He had given hi* 
vote to Mr. Portinau and Sir Wiliam Horne. 
(Groans and hisses, mixed with some 
cheers.) He had never attempted, and lie 
never would attempt, to conceal any act of 
hi* life, and lie had therefore tohl them of this 
vote. He was not ashamed of it. He con- 
sidered Mr. Portm.m and Sir William Home 
to be fit representatives for that borough, 
from their station in life — fioni their high 
character— and liom their attachment to 


| stoiy .) As to the Corn Laws, connected as 
I they were with manufactures, he would say 
| that he was favourable to their revision. The. 
I hou. Gent, said that he was favourable to 
triennial Parliaments and the vote by ballot. 
1 have seen (he said) the growing corruption 
of 1 lie times, and 1 am of opinion that undue 
I influence can only he got rid of by the ballot. 
| He concluded by stating, that lie should 
| exert himself to promote education among 
the people. “ Give me," said Mr. Babbage, 
“ but knowledge for them, and I fear no- 
thing.” (Applause). 

Mr. Temple said he offered himself to the 
electors as a brother inhabitant and a brother 
elector, and became torwaid on plain and 


the cause of reform. He congratulated 
them on the honour that had been conferred 
on them, and he congratulated the Ministers 
on the victory they had achieved in these 
elections— a victory which would leave them 
at liberty to pursue those measures which 
they deemed of advantage to the country. 

Mr. Poitek came forward shortly to ex- 


simple principles. Mr. Babbage had staled 
j that he had only come forward, as he was 
the only candidate connected with the manu- 
. factures of the country. This he begged to 
deny. As well might he and Mr. Sergeant 
Spankie say they were identified with the 
trading interests of the country, because they 
might have beeu concerned in a commercial 
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cause. (Laughter.) As well might Mr. 
Wakley make the same boast because he had 
cut off a merchant's leg. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Temple professed himself a friend to a reduc- 
tion of taxation, the revision of the Corn 
Laws, the abolition of monopolies, the repeal 
of the house and window taxes, which were 
unjust in their piinciples, the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge, the vote by ballot, and 
the shortening the duration of Parliaments. 
On these questions his opinions were fixed. 
With regard to West India slavery, he had a 
derided opinion that the slaves should be 
emancipated, and that an Act of Pai liament 
should be passed to abolish slavery at a given 
time. Too long had they been cheated with 
promises that the slaves should he set free at 
a given time. (A voice. What do you call the 
Islington poor what draws the truck 9 ) He 
would in answer to that voice say, that he 
would liken ‘he government of a state to a 
parish, and would do lus utmost to provide 
that the licli man should not he treated with 
more favour than the poor man. Mr. Temple 
sat down amidst great applause. 

Mr. Uoiiert Grant was received with 
mingled applause and hisses. “ Hear me/’ 
said the honourable Gentleman, ‘‘and then 
I’ll have great pleasure to hear you.” The 
uproar still continuing, the honourable Gen- 
tleman said with some warmth, “Sri ike me 
alter waids, but hear me first.” (Giles of 
biavo.j Mr. Grant was then allowed to pro- 
ceed, and he referred to a hand-bill winch 
had been extensively circulated, charging 
him ami 14 persons, who were stated to he 
Ills i (datives, with being pensioned on the 
countiy. He had no pension, and his family 
were not on the pension list. With regard 
to lus being a membei of the present Go- 
vernment, he had never boasted that the 
Government had alone carried the Reform 
Bill. He w as aware that they had been only 
an instrument in the hands of the people, and 
that without their assistance tliev never could 
have carried the Reform Bill. (That’s right.) 
Mr. Grant leleired to his profession of re- 
form principles in his youth, and to his hav- 
ing refused to join any administration until 
Eari Giey came into office, with an under- 
standing to cairy an efficient plan of reform. 
He concluded by leferring to the part which 
be had taken in giving the franchise to the 
metropolitan distiicls, and stating that (if he 
called on for lus pledge, he should point for 
it to that fact. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankiu was received with 
mingled applause and hissing, the latter pre- 
dominating. He said that lie had been from 
his youth a friend io civil and religious liber- 
ty, and attached to those who hud supported 
those principles. As to pledges, 1 am a 
brother elector, and 1 have a right to my own 
opinion as well as any of you, and 1 will not 
consent to pledge myself, to fetter that 
understanding which God has given me, and 
to make it subservient to the opinions of 


others. (A voice, “ Why, my learned friend, 
you will fetter your understanding for ally 
one for a fee.” (Much laughter). With re- 
gard to the assessed taxes, which t see posted 
on the bills of one of the candidates, who lias 
pledged himself to carry a number of mea- 
sures into effect, I am opposed to them, and 
I am soiry that the legislature should have 
ever passed them, as it has been implied that 
the gentry are so mean as to save them- 
selves at the expense of those who are less 
able to bear the burden. Witli rcgaid to 
triennial Pailidnient*,it should lie recollect- 
ed that they commenced with the revolution, 
ami that dining their existence, never was 
there such coiruption, such tergiversation, 
and such vacillation. The Septennial Act had 
nothing to do with the corruption of Parlia- 
ments. The corruption was connected with 
those rotten boroughs, the destruction of 
which they owed to Mmisteis. It should 
also he recollected that the Septennial Act 
was intiodiiced by Jacobites, and at a time 
when eveiy thing and eveiy one was Jaco- 
bite He would now s*ay, before we lecur 
to tiieunial Parliament*, let iis see how the 
hill works. (Ciies of “Wliat do you say to 
the Bishops m the House of Lords?”) I ain 
hony that the bishops should have been ever 
allowed to enter the Hou^e of Lords, and I 
disapprove of their being there. (Biavo! 
now, what do you say to the new police.) 
“ Gentlemen,” sa;d the learned Sergeant, 
with a smile, “ it has never been my lot to 
come in contact with them ; 1 go quietly 
home to my chambers. (Pi ay wliat do you 
think of them?) 1 cannot say any thing 
about them. Mr. Sergeant Spaukie con- 
cluded by saying, lhalhc should, ii ictiuned, 
support the present Administration. Their 
piinciples are well known and approved of. 
He was intimate with many ot them, and 
indeed he had gone to College with one of 
the principal inctnbeis. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wakley, on coming forward, was 
oheeied foi a considerable time. Whatever 
the bill had done, it ought to have given five 
members for Finshniy, because all who pie* 
ceded him had expressed themselves as full 
of confidence, that th^y would piovc efficient 
repiesentative*, though not one of them had 
come forwaid upon direct pledges. (Cheers.) 
He (Mr. W.) had pledged himself, and lie had 
done so for two reasons : first, as a proof of 
his sincerity ; and next, that the electors 
might not be deceived if they returned him 
to Parliament. Mr. Wakley spoke against 
the system of tithes and the inequality of- the 
laws. A lich man could send his carts of 
manure through a toll-gate without paying 
toll, but the poor man's load of mud tor his 
cottage would not be exempt ; and a trades- 
man going out on a Sunday, to enjoy himself 
in his gig, must pay double toll. Such a 
system must be removed or remodelled. With 
regard to slavery, be would proclaim them 
free as soon as possible, and lie would seud 
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them the news in the swiftest steamer lie 
could procure. (Loud cries of No, no, no! 
and some applause.) He then spoke against 
the taxes on knowledge — against the injustice 
of the present Reform Rill towards the agri- 
cultural labourer, to whom it gave no vole — 
against the tax on windows and the assessed 
taxes. He disl'ked police in the uniform of 
soldiers; he objected to so laige a standing 
army as was always kept up, and declared 
that the only mode of getting that aitcied, 
was to take away from Government the 
means of supporting it. (Cheeis.) Let the 
Government adopt meastues c a Indited to 
make persons hippy in their own homos, and 
there would b * n » necessity for regiment upon 
regiment to keep them in older. Some people 
were averse to taking off tin bin dens which 
oppressed them at once. They said, go on 
gentlv. How would it seem it a man who 
had a hot poker on Ins back were to say to 
him on enteiiiig the mom — Don’t take this 
poker off at once, AVaLIev ; don’t he too 
quick ; take it off hy degiees that 1 may fed 
the pain.” (Laughter.) He coiichide l by 
saying, that should th-y be pie ised to return 
him to Pat lia-mmt, they might test assured 
that he would serve them with fidelity, and 
never deceive his cmMi nents as to any on** 
pledge he h id ever given. 

A tolerable number of hands appeared for 
Mr. Babbage, a gi cater number lor .Mr. 
Temple, about the same number for Mi. 
Grant, a very few for Mi. Sergeant Spankie, 
and an immense number for .Mi. Wahl *v. 

The three leinainmg C'tmh iates then de- 
manded a poll, which the letuiuiug-olliccr 
acceded to. 

First day's poll. Monday. 

Mr. Grant 2,132 

TMr. Sergeant Spankie .. I,."*."};! 

Mi. Babbage 1,10s 


Mr. Wakley 1,1-17 

Mr. Temple *“>00 


At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
that being the lioiu p shindy stated for de- 
claringthe Miccts^ful candidates, a number 
of respectable electors attended at the hust- 
ings, and a iaige cio*d assembled on the 
outside. The nuiiibeis v^ere not, howevei , 
declined till one o’clock, when Mr, S.itcbell 
came forward and declaied the minibus, 
which werc'as follows : — 

Mr. Giant 4,278 

Mr. Sergeant Spaukie .. 2,848 


Mr. Babbage 2,311 

Mr. Wakley 2,151 

Mr. Temple 7b7 


Mr. Satchi-li. stated, amidst cheers and 
some groaning Irom the crowd, that tli^ 
election had fallen on the right honourable 
Robert Grant and Mr. Sergeant Spankie. 

Mr. Grant then came forward, and was 
received with loud cheers. He said that he 
really wanted words to express the feelings 
which existed in his bosom. To have been 


placed in any way by the electors on the list 
of their choice he would have esteemed it the 
greatest possible distinction; but to have 
been so distinguished, to have, obtained so 
triumphant a majority, placed it out of his 
power to express a due sense of gratitude. 
The country would thank the electors of 
Finsbury, who had exhibited the successful 
operation of the Reform Bill, and completely 
falsified tin* pi edicticis of their cii*inie», by 
wnom it had been said that the machinery of 
the Refoi ni Rill would be ignited by its own 
movements. 

Mr. ScrgeantSPANKtE said that the number 
of votes which had been given to Mr. Giant 
fully showed tin* coridrnce winch 1 he elec- 
tots had in rim Govei n:ji' , n t , and lie congra- 
tulated them and the coii'.tiv on that cir- 
cumstance. He was content in occupying 
the second place, and he f it tint lie occupied 
it as one who was atmhed to the present 
Governm 'lit. He would, however, say, that 
although lie now intended to support the 
Ministers, lie should only continue to do 
so while ihev deceived the confidence ol the 
counh v. (C’ueenng.; In the st.r.ion in 
uhichiic had been placed, he would make It 
his constant endeavour t i pro'Miie all those 
advantages which it was intended i he Re- 
frain I » 11 sh mid produce. Wh^n tliev dis- 
solved Parliament, under the exploded sys- 
tem, flic* ol ! represent al i ves ueie sine to be 
leturnoil again. The case would not be so 
now. The i epi e^rntutives would be in the 
hands ot the people, and conlhl-iice would he 
mtiiish d to them according as tliev exeic:*ed 
the powei placed in then limd.s tor a lime. 
The leal ned Sergeant, who spoke with 
much anim itioti at the close of Ins addi ess, 
witlidiew amidsi genet al cheering. 

Mi. r*\un\(;r. trusted that the electors 
might have in »ie peilWt freedom of election 
the next time they weie called on to exercise 
the f* ancliise. 

Mr. Waku.y on coming forward wns re- 
ceived with g. eat applause. He was not the 
hgh'*st on the poll ceitaiuly, but then the 
number of voters who had come to his sup- 
port was a satisfactory proof that the cause 
of reform was triumphant. 2,151 electors had 
come forwaid spontaneously to vote for him 
— a pledged man of the people. Mr. Wakley 
then proceeded !o state, that lie had nothing 
to complain of in the conduct of any of the 
candidates or their committees. He had, in 
fact, never .seen an election which had been 
conducted on more honourable principles. 
Although there had been reports circulated 
which were injinioiis to his character, yet in 
no instance had lie— although lie had taken 
great pains to discover the sources from 
which they sprung— been able to trace them 
t<» the ' andidutes or the gentlemen on their 
committees. This lie was bound to state. 
He now would Hllude to some of the circum- 
stances connected with bis having become a 
candidate. He had been requested to stand 
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for Wolvcihampton, for Westminster, and plied— c< I’ll tell yon the next lime I see yon." 
for other places, but he declined ; and it was j No doubt he would tell them when he got 
not till he received a requisition from 600 into the House. When the electors came to 
electors of Finsbtny, that he came forward, have expciienced this — when they found the 
All that had lu*<n done for him had been Septennial Art continued in full torce— when 
done spontaneously; and up to the last week they found the Parliament, as he believed it 
not 2 0L had been expended on his election, would, lasting for seven years— they would 
Mr. Wakley then alluded to the immense then say to each other, “ Lord, what fools 
majoi ity in favour of Ministers which would we were in not voting for Wakley! How 
be returned to the House of Commons; ami could we have expected that such a nice- 
stated his opinion t!i-:» tiled weinment would looking mail as Sergeant Spankie would have 
now ride roughshod and vv i i li impurity, voted for the coin monopoly, &c. ?” The 
over the countiy. (Loud cues of “ No. no!”) House of Commons w; s to be fi led with bar- 
He would put a case with lefeience to the nsteis. They would incicase the abuses al- 
present election, which would -how the peo- ready existing. (It’s not the case!) Why the 
pie vvliat dependence they might place on electors ot Finsbury had ictuined tw r o bar- 
tho.se hall-and-lialr reformeis who were ic- listers. (No) lint lie said ye*; Sergeant 
turned. — Suppose there were 100 rats in a Spankie was unquestionably a banister, and 
cellar, who had get a nice Cheshire cheese Mr. diant was one — his very office was that 
befoie them, off winch they weie gieediiy of a barrister. He was Judge Advocate — 
feasting. It would be very natural tli.it other the man who held the returns of the Hogging, 
rats houlri like some of the suvomy fuie ; and who accordingly was nicknamed the 
but it might so happen that the door was keeper of the cat-bag. f Laughter.) Tbeie 
closed. A dooi keeper would, liowevci, be ' was a saving, that w hen the devil wanted to 
icqiiirt-J; and then a vciv clever, sluewd, fi-li, he bailed his hook w Uli hai r.sters. (Oh, 
cunning i;.t might go up to the tm tun ate rats oh.) In tutuie, then, lie. would find the House 
and say, ‘‘ Then, you want some one to keep of Commons always at hand, and stocked 
the door; and you put n.e thoic, 1*11 lake | with Mich bails. Was it pos-ible that men 

care that none of the hungry lats siiall get : w !io calleil themselves reformers, and who 

into the cheese.” Now the foi tunate » at* j openly avowed that the Tories had mledtlie 
would no doubt at once dose with this offei ; j countiy with a tod of iron— had inundated it 
and ilse running i at need not tio .hle liiniscli j with oppressive laws — and destroyed its 
any nmre alu til gott'ng tli»* place of dnoi-jrneigy — could now come foi ward and say to 
keeper— one to which, no doubt, diveis lees J the elecloi s — “ We aie icariy to go into Par- 
WMiPd be {•’tulnd Now, then, to apply j liumrnt ? We must go then 1 to i id you of your 
the case to themselves. The Last India | loudens-- but— hut — we won’t pledge our- 
Compr'iiy weie the foi tun . t e rats, and the | solve* to tepeal tlio.se laws which the Tories 
electors must all know that the Coin- hav passed.' 9 Mhatius it to the electors, 
pany led upon the tea themselves, and ; whethet a hotse or an ass weie in the mill, if 

k*pt tlie dooi closed against evety one I they both went in one cucle. But some, it 

who was not well taxed, if lie insisted on , would appear, were at'i.ud to giant the peu- 
enteiing r.nd having some o! the tea. Mi. I pie their light*. Sergeant Spankie had -aid 
Wakley said he completely exonerated Mr. ! tniiiult and disorder had been expected from 
fSeigear Sp.mkic fi out hav ing exetcised any ' llicin. Indeed! Why he TMr. Wakley) 
undue influence, but he conlu not exonerate ; would undertake to guide an assembly of 
the East India Company They had conle-cMl a 0,000 people, and he would be answerable 
with toe Old Lady ot Tilt eadnccdlc-hti eel, 1 to any extent for their pre-ei vatiou of good 
and theii understood compact was — You sup- ( older. How could aristociats know this? 
port my interests and my monopoly m one i How could legislatois know what was for 
distiict, and i’ll snppoAt yoms hi another. ! their good, w lieu ^iey passed hasty laws for 
The electots wo'.ld find out too late that they them m the datk, and persecuted them with 
had been indiscreet in being so sanguine as ! those laws in the light? It the people com- 
to elect questionable lelotineis. He had J plained of heavy taxation, what weie they 
looked with gieat cate into Mr. Set geant called ? Impudent or impatient vagabonds. 
Spankie’s address, and although he had found Mr. Wakley then stated, that it was his firm 
it an admirable specimen of special pleading, com iction tint there would not he another 
he had not discovered that it contained any general election for seven years ; and he was 
one thing that was explicit- any one thing sure that when it came, the electors would 
that could give then- an idea of what would return only pledged men. He, however, 
be lus couise of conduct in Parliament, or thought, that in the mean time they might be 
give to the electors any hopes that he would ' called on to exercise their franchise, as lie had 
endeavour to procure tor them beneficial ' a vety strong opinion that Sergeant Spankie 
measmes. They might have, however, some would soon be elevated to the Common Pleas 
inkling of his intentions from what he had Bench. If that circumstance did take place, 
said when a question was put to him — “ Will { lie would again present himself to the elect- 
yon tell us what you think about the corn ors. Mr. Wakley then asked, what good had 
monopoly V* and the learned Sergeant re- the Reform Bill, which had now passed six 
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months, ejected ? (“ What did yon ex- 

pect ?”j He had expected that Ministers 
would have made some distinct pledge of 
what good they would effect by the bill ; or, 
at all events, that they would have made an 
endeavour to get rid of some of the most ob- 
noxious and most oppressive of the measure* 
which had been passed by the Toiies. Hilt 
no, they had only said they would endeavour 
to reduce the expenditure of the state to its 
lowest practical amount; and they appointed 
a Committee to inqniie into the ic venues 
of the church, with, howevei , the Airhbishop 
of Canteibnry at their head. (Laughter.) 
Many said, lie Hits a violent man, and tor vio- 
lent measures. lie denied the assertion ; 
and he called those violent men who nu.idcr- 
ed their fellow-countrymen because they , 
wete starving. The misery of the lower 
orders, as they were called, was hoirible. 
It was not halt known; but what was said ? j 
“ Oh, if the people die in one place, they in- ; 
crease in anothei, and the population surely i 
must be getting on well, for cliildieii ate *-een 
Uinning about in eveiy street. *’ This wa« the 
reply under such heart-rending cimunsun- 
ces, and it was for such \m etched people that 
a standing army and a mill t ar\ police weie 
kept up at gi eat expense — at an unheard-of 
ro*t. Two Generals to a regiment— two Ail 
minis to a ship, and all paid loi by the ta\e-. 
Why was this? Oh, the aristociacy must 
have fitting places tor theii relatives, and 
they could depend on ilie aiistociatic offireis 
when called on to act against the people. 
But suppose the officers evinced any feeling 
for the people, as in the case of the Biistol 
riots, what was ihe coinse pursued ilien? 
Would it be ciedited by our po«teiiiy, that 
one officer was so hunted down that lie was 
compelled to cut Ins tlnoat,and tli.it anothei 
was ca.shieied? Mi. W akley said, that such 
a state of things must lie remedied. He con- 
cluded by stating that if Sergeant Spaukie 
was not elevated to ihe bench, and ail op- 
portunity thus attended to the electois to 
exercise their fiancliise within the seven 
years, he would get into Parliament lor some 
other place. ( Biavo! and gieat cheering.) 

Mr. Temple said, lie should always be at 
his post as an elector; aiid if the pie-ent 
members did not give satisfaction to their 
constituents-, he should at a fitting oppoitii- 
iiitv again solicit the suffrages of i lie electors. 

The meeting then bioke up after the usual 
forms. 

NEW BOROUGH OF THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 

The nomination o r candidates for represent- 
ing ttiis borough. was held on Saturday at 
Stepney- green. 

Mr. Ham.mack, the returning officer, ad- 
dressed the meeting. They weie assembled 
to avail themselves of the pre-eminent and 
precious privilege which was now, for the first 
time, granted them. It was ineumbeut upon 


them to do so with the most careful judgment ; 
for to their choice many other boroughs were 
looking with great anxiety. 

Lots were then drawn hy the four candidates 
for priority in speaking, which fell to Captain 
Marry at. it was then arranged that each 
candidate, with his proposer and seconder, 
should only occupy three-cpiariers of an hour. 

Mr. Ballanck proposed Captain Marryat. 

Mr. Ansii.l seconded the nomination. 

Captain Maury at was received with min- 
1 gled applause and disapprobation. H*' had on 
1 many occasions declared his political senti- 
ments, vvlikh had been generally received 
1 with app-obutiou. (Oh, no.) He would, the re- 
1 lore, make bis speech a short o:-e. The 
gallant Captain was here prevented from pro- 
ceeding by the lioot'iigs and uproar. The 
Chairman having at length stilled the noise, 
the gallant Captain piort piled, lie had one 
leC'iimiiendation more than the o f her candi- 
dates — he was horn in the Towtr Hamlets. 
'Laughter.) He had a thorough knowledge 
»f mercantile affair* ; his father was a mer- 
chant ; he himself had been running about 
the world a 1 in* life, in the colonies and 
everywhere, and picking up practical know- 
h dge, which lie tvuld make use of to their 
peculiar advantage, if elected (Oh !) lie 
remembered the time when the seas were 
' covered with our '■hips, w hen the ships of other 
rirthons did no" dare to lay claim to any right 
then*; but now bow changed ! Our ships lay 
mi the river Thames, side-by-side wuli those of 
other nations, and foreign ve-sels vie with 
our own, and intercept our trade. In the 
1 former period we were prosperous aud happy ; 

! it was considered a favour then for a workman 
to work a little after working tfme; but now 
be Cannot get work r*t all. (Uproar and hisses.) 
He would not demm them, as they were so 
impatient - . (Laughter.) He advised them to 
lo'»k well to their interests. (Ob! don't fron- 
I ble ymmelf.) He had said be would repeal 
| the taxes on knowledge; very well ; but will 
I knowledge give them a breakfast? (Hisses; 
yes.) He said be would get them reform in 
the church ; well, but will a reformed church 
give them a dinner ? (Laughter aud hisses) 
He would vote For triennial Parliaments ; but 
vvliat sort of suppers* will they give? (Con- 
tinued hisses.) The electors ought to support 
that man who would advocate, in the first 
place, tb« ir own interests, the mocantile, 
and bring our trade back to its former pros- 
perous state. He would legislate for the poor 
aud not for the rich. (Hooting* and uproar.) 
He would then cease speaking, thanking <hein 
for their excessively patient hearing. (Con- 
tinued uproar ) 

Mr. Hock proposed Dr. Lushington. 

Mr. Gold seconded me nomination. 

Dr. Lushing ton (received wiih great 
euihus'asiu) was most thankful to behold the 
day when this great and important district 
was met to nominate representatives for them- 
selves, and to have acquired, for the first time, 
the rights of Englishmen. (Cheers.) Since he 
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had first agreed to become a candidate, he had 
resolved uever, in the whole course of his 
election, to have recourse to any of those dis- 
graceful mother of election which have hitherto 
heeu resorted to. If a^ked Ins piiticiples, he 
would give them in these words — freedom at 
home and abroad (cheers) — in the coiomes, 
in England, on the Continent. He longed to 
see the day when slavery of all sons should be 
banished from the earth by the simultaneous 
voice of indignant nations. 

Mr. Wii aden rose to propose the Hon. Lei- 
cester Stanhope. (Enthusiastic clivers ) 

Mr. Taylor seconded this nomination. 
Colonel Lf.icesiek Stan hotl was received 
wi T li almost unanimous approbation. The 
gallant C dontl declared himself a friend to 
the constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and to the chinch — such as these ought 
to he, and such as lie would strive to mak ■ 
them. ’1 he beautiful const-liiti.m had dege- 
ncrat d, and had become an aristocracy, 
which had resolved all pow. r into it-* own 
hands- die power ol making taxes, and ol 
receiving i hem. By a lovei ol the church, he 
meant ol the reformed < Intre'i, which stands 
upon the basis of religious liberty, allowing 
every man to construe the Bib t* m Ins own 
way • nor would be force one li ck to pay for* 
the support of the pastor of atiolhei. ((.liters.) | 
He was a friend of property «d all suits — 
landed, funded, personal, and, above all, of 
the people’s. (Cheers ) He would not only 
take care of their liberties, but of their 
pockets. He was determined to promote, 
if possible, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest portion, tor the greatest length of 
time. (Loud, cheers.) The primary thing 
to he obtained was sacred ballot. (Cheers.) 
At present he should think at least one-third 
of the voters of England were under direct 
aristocratical influence. This third influenced 
another third. The only remedy for this 
allocking abuse was the ballot, and for this he 
should vote as a first consideration. On the 
subject of duration of Parliaments, the gallant 
Colonel said that he should certainly vote for 
triennial Parliaments, iustead of the present 
absuid and unjust period. With respect to 
pledges, he had been the first to give them, 
and he now gave them again— to do all he had 
romised here on previous occasions. They 
new his sentimeuts, and he hoped they 
would prove them by making a trial of his 
sincerity. 

William Simpson, Esq. proposed William 
Clay, Esq. 

Mr. Coates seconded the nomination. 

Mr. Clay came forward and said, that he 
stood before them us a person not unknown, 
but he might be politically unknown. He 
hoped, however, that his political birth would 
commence with his being returned for the 
Tower Hamlets. (Cheers.) He had fre- 
quently addressed different bodies of constitu- 
ents, in several parts of the borough, and as 
he was the last speaker, it would be a waste 
of time to reiterate principles and sentiments 


{entertained by him, which were already 
kuowu. A great deal had beeu said about 
the ballot. Whether be had pledged himself 
or not, he would use every effort that the 
people should have fair representation. If the 
ballot w*s practicable, he should not oppose 
it That inau had yet to appear who was 
more an advocate for cheap government than 
| himself. He was one of themselves ; he had 
nothing to do with the ’axes hut to pay them. 
He only asked them for their votes as one of 
the middling class; one of theda^s of trades- 
men ; it would be casting a stigma on that 
large class, to «av there was no one in it fit to 
leprcscnt its interests. 

Mr. Gorr wished to address the electors, 
but was met with tremendous hissing and cries 
ol — “ How many committees have you been 
on?” and “ Ju.Jas Lcariot.” Af er several 
vain attempts to he beard, the gentleman re- 
tired. The Dames of the honourable candi- 
dates were theu put up. For Captaiu Mar- 
ryat some hands ware held up, amidst much 
groaning. Tue name of l)r. Lushiogtou was 
then put, when nearly two-thiros of the meet- 
ing held up their hands. Then followed that 
• >f C ilonel Stanhope, which was received with 
muili eheeiiug, and nearly every man then 
present held up Ins hand. For Mr. Clay the 
show was very respectable. 

The ret u ruing- officer then declared that 
the election had fallen on the Hun. Colonel 
Stanhope and Sreuhen Lu-hington, Esq., 
which again called forth an almost universal 
shout. 

On Wednesday avast crowd, principally of 
the most orderly and respectable descrip’iou, 
many of whom were females, assembled at 
tbe hustings on Stepney G eeu, for the nur- 
pose of hearing the official announcement 
of who were the successful candidates for 
this borough, 

G. Hamiiack, E*q , the re turning-officer, 
said, that after several weeks of general and 
intense labour, the election was concluded, 
and he had now to declare that Dr. Lushing- 
ton and W. Clay, E^q. were duly elected the 
two representatives of the Tower Hamlets. 
(Cheers.) Tbe exact total numbers of the 
votes for each candidate were as follow : — 

Lushington 3,978 

Clay 3,751 

Stanhope 2.952 

Marry at 1,934 

Tbe two first announcements were received 
with almost general cheering ; tie two latter 
with partial approbation. 

Dr. Lushington, on presenting himself, 
was received with the most general cheering. 
He had been often a successful candidate, but 
had iiLver so appreciated success as on the 
present occasion, w hen he saw on all sides the 
progress of real reform, and ft uud himself the 
first lepreseutative of the new borough of the 
Tower Hamlets — a borough, which, in becom- 
ing such, was orip of the most convincing 
proofs of i he progress of that reform, lie re- 
turned them his most grateful thanks for the 
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honour and high gratification conferred thus on 
him ; in Parliament it was his determination 
to act — ai d uot merely for the interests of one 
body of men as opposed to another, hut for 
the good of all ; his mo to was, “ equal happi- 
ness for all.*' (Cheers.) 

Mr. Clay return* d the most grateful, and 
most heartfelt acknowledgments to the elec- 
tors, for having conferred on him an honour, 
the highest which cau be attained by a free 
man iu a free country. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the sense of what he had under- 
taken in becoming a member of the legisla- 
ture to whose Uws* they would have to how ; 
yet at the same tune he feh a proud consci- 
ousness that he would he judged by the piin- 
ciples which he had so frtqueiriy, so fuily, so 
openly declared. He would dedicate his 
mo*t strenuous efforts to procuring them all 
that he could, and if iu one single division 
they should find the name of ( lay < pposed to 
any principle he has awmed— if they find him 
not in the for* inns'- ranks of those who advo- 
cate the rights of the people in every ship?, 
then let them brand him as a traitor, and triat 
him as such. (Cheers.) 

Colonel Stanhope said the meeting had 
heard in ;st excellent sentiments, hut they must 
recollect that candidates would <-ay us much 
iu five m nutes as they would do, as legis- 
lators, in the whole course of their lives. He 
felt that no man was a friend of the people 
who would not take off the taxes, and as to 
the amount. Sir Henry Parnell had said he 
could take off seventeen millions a year with- 
out reference to church property; and Mr. 
Hume said lie could take off eleveu millions 
a year of direct taxation, without reference to 
corn. Now he (Colonel Stanhope) did not 
see anything ‘-o very absurd iu what he had 
said, wheu he mentioned twenty millions 
as a feasible sum to be dnr.ui-died. *1 he 
great object he had always had in view was to 
promote good and cheap government, and to 
put an end to the tyranny of our oligarchy. 

Captain Maukyat was received with great 
applause. As he considered that the length 
of their speeches ought to he iu proportion 
to the votes they had got (laughter), so his 
would not he a very long one. (Laughter.) 
Thuugh he had lo*t his election, he had uot 
lost his temper (cheer-.) : and, as he hoped, 
not their good opinion. (No, no,) He did not 
agree with the other losing candidate iu say- 
ing, that uudue influence had been used, and, 
ou the contrary, felt that gentleman’s argu- 
ment for such a position to be clear evidt nee 
that it was not so, for he had said that the Ea-»t 
India, West India, London Dock, and other 
commercial companies had obtained the vic- 
tory, &c. Now no one had more interest with 
these comj. uies thaw himself, and where was 
he? (Cheers.) He had been put up and had 
beeti put down — that was all he could say 
about it. He only wished to say that he feared 
the misrepresentations made abou» him had 
caused liis sentiments to be misconstrued. He | 
bad been cried down as a Tory, and then he 


had been cried down as a member of Political 
Unions; hut he was neither the one nor the 
other. He had a fixed p-inciple — the heuefit 
of the | eopic— aud froiu this he jyould not be 
turned to please anybody — aristocrat or de- 
mocrat, Whig or Tory He had certainly 
thought himself well fitted to represent the 
shipping interest of the Tower Hamlets, (but 
I as they had thought differently, lie could uot 
help it. 

l)r. Lumiington preposed the warmest 
thanks of the meetiug to Mr. Hammack for 
| his uniform, indefatigable, excellent, and iui- 
i partial conduct in his official capacity. 

I Captain Maukyat seconded it, observing 
j that when he, as an unsuccessful candidate, se- 
; funded a vote o( thanks to a retiming officer, 

' tor integrity, impa; li.ility , aud uniform good 
| conduct, the e could be no doubt thc\ were 
1 deserved, aud he did second it umst cordially. 
I (Cheers.) 

j Mr. Hammack, after returning thanks, dis- 
J solved the meeting. The suet e-sfi.l landi- 
I dates then moved in triumphal procession to 
their rc-pcc ne central committees, and the 
proceedings ended, a* they had begun and 
gone through, in good temper and order. 

BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 

The hour appointed for putting the several 
candidates iu uomiiiaiiou to serve iu Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Smthwark was 
nine o'clock, and before that hour ail the 
avtMiues to the Town-hall were crowded to 
excess, 

A her the customary formalities had been 
gone through, 

Mr. Wm. Davis stood forward to propose 
Mr. Win. Brougham, as a fit and proper per- 
son to repieseut the borough of Southwaik. 
It was with the deepest regret aud disappoint- 
ment, that he found himself placed iu the si- 
tuation, not merely of Mr Brougham’s pro- 
poser, hut oMiL representative or locum tenons 
(*n that occasion. He lamented to say, that 
Mr. \\ in. Brougham was at that moment la- 
bouring under the effects of a severe inflam- 
mation, and that he could not appear before 
them that day without imminent danger of 
his life. 

Mr. Ludlow briefly seconded the nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. L^ngmore came forward to propose 
Mr. Allen, hur was received with such a shout 
of groans and hisses, that it was with difficulty 
we heard a word he said. Mr. Chadwick se- 
conded the nomination. 

Mr Ellis came' forward to put Mr. Shetiff 
Humphery iu nomination ; Mr. White second- 
ed the nomination. 

Mr. Gkei.nacre then came forward to 
nominate Mr. T, L. Murray; Mr. Blackford 
seconded Mr. Murray's nomination. 

The High Bailiff then called on the as- 
sembled multitude to determine whom they 
would have to represent them in Parliament. 
He put the question aud demanded a show of 
bauds— 1st, on Mr. Brougham’s nomination; 
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secondly, on that of Mr. Allen ; thirdly, Mr. 
Humphery; and fouitlily, Mr. Murray. 

On the show of hand*, the Hish Bailiff de- 
clared that tfce election had fallen on Messrs. 
Humphrey and .Brougham. 

Mr. Sheriff Humphery could assure them 
that no man would enter the House of Com- 
tnous with more perfect independence than 
he should, for his only iutcrsst would he that 
of the people; he had no private purpose to 
serve, no selfish objects to promote ; lie was 
connected with no faction or party, and his 
unceasing aim should be to give to the people 
of England the full benefit'd tile Ilef. rm Bill. 
He was perfectly aware that they might easily 
find im n of nioie distinguished talents ; but 
lie yielded to none in zeal for their sc. vice, in 
devotion to that which h- conscientiously be- 
lieved to 1 e the true interests of the country # 
and in an earnest desire to uphold the prin- 
ciples of religious and political ficcdoin. 

Mr. Allen, al»er e\prcs,mg deep r« givt that 
death hail deprived them nt the.r o:d ai.d 
long-tried icpiesentative, Mr. Calvert, went 
on to say that he himself iiad l,ee:i from early 
life a thorough relormer — tnat he had always 
been the advocate ol every one of tho*c mea- 
sures which the people of Southwaik had so 
much at heait ; ami tsp>ciall ; he was an ad- 
vocate of an alUntiuu in the house and win- 
dow tax. He had not the slight* st difficulty in 
saying that it could he rei dertd equitable, 
and even g; i --ally reduced, without any disad- 
vantage to the Exchequer. (Though the 
learned get tleman proceeded to make some 
other observations, any attempt, to l\ lluw him 
would be entirely conj» ctuini. for th** pitiless 
storm of hisses aud groans with which he was 
assailed rendered it next to impossible to guess 
at even the geueial tenor of his obseiva- 
tior.s ) 

Mr. Murray said be stood there before 
them that day because he had been called 
upon by a respectable body of the elector;* of 
the ancient borough of Southwark, to stand 
forward and defend that borough fiom the 
mortal injury to independence, and its cha- 
racter, from the fact of us being represented 
by the upholders ot ancient abuses iu church 
and state. He stood .hi re upon the present 
great and glorious occasion as a radical re- 
former, and nothing e se, and no considera- 
tion under heaven should induce him to swerve 
from the principles t»f radical reform. He had 
something to offer them beyond the mere ex- 
pression of intent ons — he would give them 
distinct and positive pi utilises. In the most 
solemn manner he should pledge himself to 
upho d all that was included in the genuine 
principles of a radical reformer. 

The High Bah iff then declared that a poll 
had been demanded on the pari of L. B. Alien, 
Esq., the polling to commence on Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Murray, after consulting for a few mi- 
nutes with his friends, again presented him- 
self, and resigned his pretensions, amidst 


J great laughter, aud cries, of ,c That’s the best 
tiling you’ve said yet.” 

At the c use of Monday’s poll the numbers 
were— - 

Brougham 1,241 

Uumphery y08 

Alien 572 

At one o’clock, Wednesday, the High Bailiff 
appeared on the hustings, accompanied by 
Air. Brougham, Mr. Alien, and the chief sup- 
porters of the respective candidate--. Mr. 
Brougham was wrapped up in a clo 'k, and 
appeared 1 1 he labouring under the effects of 
recent in Hit position. 

The High Bah iff then announced to the 
assembled mu titude that the poil-books had 
been cast up, and he found th«it the number 
of electors who had polkd for W. Brougham, 
E«q. weie 2,2(>4, fapplause); for John Huin- 
phery, E^q. 1,708; and for Launcolot Baugh 
Alien, Esq. 1,040; he therein! e declared that 
William Brougham an 1 John Humphery, 
Enjrs. had been duly elec ed to serve in Par- 
liament for the borough of Southwark. (Great 
applau-e.) 

Mr. Brougham, accompanied by Mr. Davis, 
then stood forward on the platf iui in front of 
the hustings, and bowed repeatedly to tbe 
multitude. 

Mr. Ellis said be was sorry that business 
detained Mr. Humphery iu the city, and he, 
a-s the godfather of the worthy sheriff, felt 
great p easiire in being able to say that the 
opinions ol the electors of Southwark coin- 
cided with tho»e expressed by Mr. Sheriff 
Humphery. In the name of Mr. Humphery 
he begged to offer them his siuceie thanks. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Allen then addressed the assemblage, 
for the purpose of thanking his friends for the 
support which, during the cltction, he had 
txpeiieuced at their hands. It wa most 
gratifying to him to reflect, that though a man 
of small fortune and no influence, he had re- 
ceived the support of no fewer than 1,040 
electors. He never intended to stand for 
Southwark again ; but he cou’d not withdraw 
without expressing to them his unfeigned 
gratitude for the disinterested and warm sup- 
poit which he had received. (Applause ) 

T» ree cbeeis wire given for the High 
Bailiff, anil for each of the new members, aud, 
finally, th.ee cheers for the people. 

LAMBETH ELECTION. 

On Sa'isrday the nomination of the candidates 
for tbe representation of the new borough of 
Lambeth took place upon Keuuingion-cuin- 
mon. 

Mr. Hope, the' retuming-fficer, having 
gone through the formalities, nominated the 
right hon. Charlos Tennyson as a lit ami pro- 
per person to represent the borough of Lam- 
beth in Parliament. Mr. Weston seconded 
the nomination. 

Mr. Hakdy begged to nominate Mr. Ben- 
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jamin Hawes. Mr. Be nuett seconded the bo- compauied by tax-gatherers. (Loud hissing 
initiation. from Mr. Hawes's committee.) The Hon. Geo- 

Mr. Richards n then appeared to nominate tleroan then proceeded to state, that he would 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Stamford seconded the no- advocate the repeal of the assestrfi taxes, and 
mination of that detestable piece of legislation, Sturges 

Captain Holm ps came forward to nnnrnate Bourne's Act, relative to select vestries. He 
Mr. Wakefield, whom lie ban long knowu i« likewise was friendly to trienuial Parliaments, 
be a sincere re'ormrr an 1 a worthy honest and would do all in his p»wer to establish a 
man. Mr. Blake seconded the nomination. I perfectly unrestricted importation of corn* 
(Loud cheers ) ( Applause.) lie then declared himself a stre- 

Mr. Tknn\ son then presented himself, and mums advocate of church reform. The ex- 
was received with every mark of approha iou. travagant manner in which the bishops were 
If he simiild have the honour of representing paid excited universal indignation. One 
any portion of the people of bhiglaud, he Mould hi-liop, when accused last session of receiving 
not go into the House ol Comm ms uu the un- 10,000/. a year, mniRsilv repl ed, that “ he 
derstan ling that he jwas to support the mea- had not quite so much.'* What did the bishops 
sures of the present or any other Government, do for their money ? They rode down to the 
(Cheers.) He would go there to watch over j Home of Lords m their carnages, with a 
their interests and liberty. He had bren as - 1 coachman and two footmen in cocked hats, 
sociated with the present Government, and he and when they arrived there, so rapacious 
felt grateful to tnem for what they had done, were they, that they sold t In ir votes in order 
He believed from the hoi tom of hi* heart that to be translated to richer sees. (Applause.) 
they were animate J by an invent desire to ex- j Alter declaring himself opposed to the con- 
tend the liberties of their country as far as tinuance of slavery, the lion. Gentleman re- 
possilde consistently with the ad in in ist ration tired amidst approbation, 
of civil government. He might c.irtar from! Mr. \V akkfield then came forward, and 
them on various point-, and he would fairly | was received with general cheering. He said 
tell them that be expected to do so. He , that he was prepared to make a declaration 
would watch them closely, support them when 'of his political sentimeirs, in order that the 
right, and oppose thrill’ when he considered , eh etors might judge whether they were the 
them wrong. If au indifferent question should same which they themselves had entertained, 
arise, upon the decision of winch would de . Tne hon. Gentleman then stated that he had 
pend the retention or the abandonment ol so frequently expressed his opinions on the 
office by Ministers, he was so far attached -o subject of retrenchment, slavery, flogging, 
the Gmermnant, that upon such an occasion and cheap law, that it wa« unnecessary to re- 
he would gi\e them hi* v.iie The right h.»u peat them then. He would only say, that 
Gentleman concluded ami 1st eulhu*iasue whether in or out of Parliament he would al- 
cherring ways use his best exertions to effect that 

Mr. Hawes next presented himself, and was ! which the majority of the people considered 
received with a mixture of applause ami di-- ; be$* calculated to promote their benefit. That 
appr bation. He askei whether they would j was the rule of his political conduct 
give him a fair hearing. (Cries of “ We J A show of hands was then taken for each 
will.”) If not, he would at once make way ' of the candidates. That for Mr. Tennyson 
for another candidate to address them. He j was so numerous that it might he supposed 
was desirous upou this occasion, as he had j that almost every percou presrut had raised 
been upon others, of openly and candidly de- his hand in his favour. About two hundred 
daring his political sentiments. He would hands were exhibited for Mr. Hawes, aud 
describe himself as au honest and unflinching about an equal number for Mr. Moore. The 
reformer. (Cheers, and cries of 44 You are show lor Mr. Wakefield was as great as that 
not ") He had had the liouuur of receiving a for Mr. Tennyson. 

requisit'ou to offer himself as candidate fur ( The returoing-officer then declared that the 
the borough of Lambeth Iroin those who knew j show of haods was in favour of Mr. Feunyson- 
him best, whose personal support offered the and Mr Wakefield. (Cheers.) 
best proof of the principles which he chain- * Close of the'poH, Monday 
tained. A man who lived amongst the elec- 
tors, one who lelt as they did, whose interests 

were lioutid up with th* ir®, was likely to prove Tennyson 1,752 

their best representative. Haw< s 1,372 

Mr. Mookb next addressed the assemblage. Wakefield 514 

In the first place, he was the unequivocal ad- Moore 135 

vocate of the ballot. (Cheers.) The necessity 
of that measure was proved by the operation 

of the 50/. tenant-at-will clause, and without On Wednesday, at twelve o'clock, a multi- 
going further, by the proceedings which had tude of persons, to the amuunt of at least 6,000, 
taken place iu Lambeth with respect to the assembled on Keuoingron Common, to hear 
present election. Undue influence had been the final result of the election ot the borough 
applied by the supporters of Mr. Hawes. His of Lambeth. 

canvassers had iu some distric s been ac- Mr. Hope, the retunaing-officer, having- 
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calculated the rotes, announced them to be as 
follows For 

Ten oyson 2,632' 

Hawet (Hisses.) 2 (M3 

Wak *fi*M 762 

Moore *. 174 

He declared the c lection to have fallen on the 
right honourable Charles Tennyson and Ben- 
jamin Hawes, the younger, Esq. He then 
read a protect on the part of Mr. Wak t lit Id, 
to the effect, that 4< he protested against the 
election of Mr. Hawes to serve for the borough 
of Lambeth, inasmuch as he and his agents 
had been guilty of bribery and c-»r option in 
procuring votes. (Cries of nani", and cheers.) 

Mr. T KNNY&ON then stepped forward, and 
was received with unqualified applaus-. 
Gentlemen, said he, touching his hr a«t, and 
drawing a significant “ah, M it is u» lie hoped 
that by your silence you will enable my Iteble 
voice to make itself heard to you. He then 
said that the moment was arrived when they 
had the sacred power of assisting the d uucii* 
ot the nation and of fixing the de^Viiie* of the 
country. The parchment which the return- 
ing- officer had jus* read announced the names 
of two gentlemen who were elected on account 
of their priucioles to carry into i ffect the 
measures of reform over which the whole 
country was rejoicing. It would he his duty 
and first pride to show, as far a- In- humble 
powers permitted, how a representative in 
Parliament ought to discharge the trusi dele- 
gated to him by liis constituents. There he 
would show how the principles of those who 
elected him ought to he expressed. (Cheer 6 .) 
One of the greatest anxieties lie felt was to 
prove that they should obtain those benefits 
for which he, through a long public career, 
had been unceasingly struggling. He would 
assure them that they should never feel any 
occasion of being ashamed of him whom they 
had placed in such an honourable position. 

Mr. Hawes then rose; and, contrary to 
what was expected, was attentively listened 
to. He said, that as he had the distinguished 
honour of representing them in the first re- 
formed Parliament, be begged to he permitted 
to explain to them his principles. Now that j 
be was elected, he would do so more definitely 
and clearly than he had before. He freely 
and frankly confessed that the power they had 
should he exercised for their own good ; and 
that; since that power was intrusted to him, 
be would return it to them when they thought 
that he made an improper use if it. He wuuld 
take no advantage of them, but abide by their 
feelings, as he knew they would be always 
honestly expressed. 

Mr. Wakefield then presented himself, and 
was loudly applauded. He said that, among 
the few observations he had to mutte, there was 
one which he would make with the greatest 
pleasure— namely, .his satidactim at the 
speech delivered by the boo. member who had 
just preceded him. He hoped that the hon. 
candidate would slick to his text, aud strain 


every nerve to cleanse the House of Lords of 
those pampered bloated locusts. (Cheers.) 
From the manner he was received in the 
borough of Lambeth, he felt confident that 
had the ballot prevailed be would have been 
elected as one of its representatives. How- 
, ever, he promised, that whatever mi^ht hap- 
I pen, so that he had hea th aud life, he would 
appear among them again at the next elec- 
tion. (Clieen>.) 

Mr. Palms k , of Walworth, moved a vote of 
thauks to Mr. Hope, the returtptog- officer, 
after which the meeting quietly dispersed. 

NEW BOROUGH OF GREENWICH. 

At an early hour yesterday morning, the 
town ot Greenwich presented an unusual 
weno ot* bustle and animation. Alter Mr. 
Fisher, ihn. ictmnmg officer, went through 
the usual foims 

Mr. Pkakson proposed Mr. Angerstein, 
amid the most iteatening groans and the 
sin il lest whistling. Sir John Webb seconded 
the proposal. 

Mr. Haycuoft proposed Mr. Barnard, the 
rout'ii'ioii still continuing. Mr. Alexander 
seconded the nomination. 

I Mr. Adam Gokdon rose to pioposp Cap- 
tain I) uudas. Mr. Hailey seconded the 
nomination. 

Mr. Burt propos'd Mr. Fiedeiick George 
Hammond. Mi. Willett seconded the nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Powle proposed Mr. Penn. Mr. 
LAMnr.KT seconded the proposal. 

Mi. Ancekstfin, as the tiist candidate 
proposed, then rose to addres* the meeting. 
He was received with such loud and general 
groans, cties. and noises in eveiy key, that 
though he braved the stoim for about twenty 
minutes, and thoii”h the High Constable used 
every effort to obtain silence, he w as obliged 
to sit down without uttciing a wmd that any- 
body could hear. 

Mr. Bar n ah d then came forwatd, and was 
loudly cheered. He said, when the Reform 
Bill was in jeopardy— when they had to choose 
between improvement and revolution — lie 
stood forward and fought for the former. 
(Cheers.) As a magistrate, he had invariably 
done his duty, and he defied anybody to point 
opt a single art of partiality or injustice per- 
> pelrated by him. By the partiality ot his 
friends, he offered them his services, and 
should they he accepted he would tiy to make 
them beneficial. His opinions he had pub- 
lished in liis addresses to the elector*, and aa 
they were more explicit than words hastily 
spoken, he begged to refer to them. (Cries 
of“ Go on, ai.d tell us what you'll do with 
the parsons.”) Well, he would make an 
observation or two more. And the fit sc would 
be, that lie smreiely trusted there would 
always exist such a sympathy of feeling on 
all topics between him and his constituents, 
that he would be in reality their representa- 
tive. He also hoped, that there was some 
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foundation for his hope*, that the effects of 
the Lite bill would b»* to extend happiness 
tlnonghont the country, ami particularly 
among the people. Though ihetc must be 
always poor, lie hoped the number would be 
•diminished, and that the working man, after 
a life of labotu, would have a better prospect 
than the workhouse. (Cheers.) He con- 
tended that taxes should he accoiding to pro- 
perty, ami that they should not he levied to 
inciease the propei ty of any cla-s. If they 
Took up their own cause, they would send him 
into P.nliamcnt triumphantly, where lie 
would not only stienuously, faithfully, and 
.zealously suppoit the inteiests of that bo- 
rough, but of the nation at large. (The 
worthy candidate sat down amid tremendous 
cheering and long-continued waving of liaU 
and liaiidkei chiefs.) 

Captain Dl'xda* »aid that he assuied the 
electors and his friends that, let the result of 
the pre-cut contest be what it might, lie 
would never forget the kind leceptioii tliey 
had given him in the thiee piinripal towns oi 
the borough. The first tiling lie would men- 
tion was the parsons, and he would say ot them 
as he would say of other species or lubouiei, 
that they -lioitld lie paid according to the woi k 
done. (Cheers.) The assessed taxes ought 
to be reduced, and the house and window 
tax taken off all houses lented lower than 
fifty pounds. He would have attended the 
great meeting which was lately held at the 
London Tavern, had he ronsideicd Gieen- 
wicli an a jMetropolitau borough. He did not 
consider it so, and thought that it should act 
independently and decide for itself. He 
begged, however, to say, that though hr 
wished the assessed taxes to be reduced, and 
the house and window tax repealed, us lie 
stated, it was not until a property tax was 
substituted. He had been severely cate? luseil 
at Dept foul, and lie there said he would not 
pledge himself to the vote by ballot, because 
be considered it was un- English. ( Hisses . ) 
He would proini*e, however, that if when he 
was in Pai liament lie should discover that 
any election wav mlhienred by the rascality 
ot laudloids, he would immediately vote lor 
the ballot. 

Mi. Hammonii said, that as he had been 
instriimeiir.il in obtaining for that borough 
the right, of sending members to Parliament, 
lie stood before them imw in the hope of get- 
ting some lew, nd. When Sir It. Peel said 
that the inhabitants ot Greenwich would re- 
ceive the right ot electing their own repre- 
sentatives, Lord John kussell refened him 
to a petition that bad been signed by Mr. 
Bit kmdl and iiimseif. As a labourer in the 
vincya i] of leform he expected his hire. He 
Was oppos'd to tithes, to the assessed taxes, 
and thought that a property tax was the best 
one to relieve the pooi. He was an advocate 
for the vote by l» .allot, and if returned to the 
House of Commons, should no one else have 
serve enough to do it, lie would originate a 


motion to obtain it. (Laughter, and cries of 
“ Yon belong to Lyall'a Committee/’) 

Mr. Penn said that Greenwich had now 
| been honoured with the elective franchise, 
j but so great a boon would pioveto be of no 
a Ivantage, unless electors it turned members 
who would take the means of bettering the 
condition of their coustitutents. He would 
take away the laves on windows — also the 
coin and hop duties, and by that means 
render the Englishman's fire-side what it was 
when lie was a boy— comfortable and happy, 
with a hairel of beer in the comer of his 
room. (Cheeis .and laughing.) Could any- 
body say that tithes weic beneficial to re- 
ligion ? (Ciies of 4i No, no, no.”) They were 
a msgiace to religion, because they were 
rn st unjust. Dis-e liters who never f»eq limit- 
ed the ciiiueh, but woe as tmly pious as any 
chui cliiiien wiio ever lived, were compelled 
to pay tithes. (Ciies of “ Shame, shame/’) 

I Should he go into the House of Commons, lie 
' would bung toiwurd motions to the t fleet to 
which lie had adverted, and however in-igni- 
ricdiit lie might be when he got there, lie 
would soon leel he berime ot importance, 

| becauM* lie slioii.d have the whole of the nation 
i at bis back to suppoit bun. The electors 
would have themselves to blame if lli»*y failed 
now in sending surli men as would thus exert 
them-elvcs in t heir behalf. They Would uot 
find themselves disappointed in him. 

The i etui mug-officer, Mr. Fisiikr (the 
High Constable), then put the seveial can- 
didates to a -how of bands, and having done 
•o, lie deel.ii ed the election to have iallen oil 
Mi. Laniard and Captain Dmidas. 

A poll was then demanded on the part of 
Mr. A •igerstciu ami Mr. Hammond. Mr. 
Penn declined the contest. 

The reiuiiiing-officei then announced that 
1 the polling would take place on Wednesday, 
close on Tiiuisday, and that the return would 
be made on Friday. 

1 be po liug commenced on Thursday at four 
o’clock, when the number*, as ncariy as 
could be ascertained, stood thus on the gross 


poll. 

DumUs. I,fi22 

Barnard 1,418 

Angerstein 1*117 


The two former were declared du.y cr cted 
this (Friday) morning. 

MANCHESTER ELECTION* 

MR. COBBETT. 

Manchester, If'ednesday, 
k Half -past twelve . 

The candidate? are Mr, Cobbett, Mr. Phi- 
lips, Mr. S. J. Lloyd, Mr. P. Tkomsou, and 
Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Cobbett was proposed by Mr. Fielden of 
Todmorden, aud seconded by Mr. Johnson, 
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and was received by the vast multitude with I TAYLOR, l 7 ., South Moulfon-atreet, and 


immense cheering:. 

On a show of bauds the Borough reeve de- 


Jacob’s- wells- mews, • Manchester square, 
carpenter. 


cided in favour of Mr. Cobhett and Mr. Philips. WALLIS, P., Combfields, Warwickshire* 
The show in £»vour of Mr. Hope greatly pre shopkeeper. 

dominated over that for Messrs. Lloyd and WHALE, G. A., Rocking, Essex, innkeeper. 
Thomson; for the first of whom about seven WITTER, T., Liverpool, joiuer. 


or eight, and for the la'.terabout twenty hands » SCOTCH S EO U ESTRATI ON. 

were raised. \ 

The polling commenced ou Thursday mom- COOK, Paisley, manufacturer. 

ing. 

— — = — i LONDON MARKETS. 

j x. F/Mrn^A T ^ i'si'n'7'i? MaRK-LaNE, CollN-EXC IJANGH, Dec. 10.— 

From the LONDON GAZE! 1 C, arrival of all grain was very large during 

last week, particulaily of bailey, of which 
Friday, Ijec- /, lbJw. onlv a small part could he disposed of, and 

RAMK R HPT3 that at a decline of 2s. per qr. I ti addition 

is. t() w | iat remained over, we had several vessels 

BEAUMONT, F., Huddersfield, grocer. fresh in this morning, chiefly with the above 

BENFIELD, W., St. Mary-at-llill, perfumer, grain, which so much increased the depres- 
BOWLEY, J. B.; Great Dover-street, furnish- I sion in ihe trade, that no sales could be ef- 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, Dec. 7, 18J2. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BEAUMONT, F., Huddersfield, grocer. 
BENFIELD, W., St. Mary- at- Hill, perfumer. 


ing ironmonger. 

BRICHENO, R., Hemingford Grey, Hunting- 
doushire, horse-dealer. 


fee ted, except, at a further reducti »n of Is. per 
qr. Fine bright making samples did not ob- 
tain abo\ e 3 is. to 35s., and the best description 


BROOM HEAD, T., Bitmingham, appraiser, oi stained from 27s. to 2%. ; notwithstanding 
DUN, M- R , and W. CLOUGH, London- this decline, a considerable quantity was uu- 

* . . . I . , ... I I ..I' .1 I 


street, Fcnchurch-street, meicbai.ts. 
EVANS, D., jun., Liverpool, builder. 
GORELY, D.. Great Russeil-street, Blooms- 
bury, wholesale-perfumer. 


disposed of at the close of the market. 

Ihe wheat trade was exceedingly heavy, 
and full 3.v. per qr. cheaper than on this day 
Mi’nniglit, without producing any improve- 


MILLCK, A., Westhourne, Sussex, rope- inent on the demand. 

maker. j White peas were not so free sale as last 

POULTON, W., Broadleaze, Wiltshire, cattle j week, nor could the same prices be obtained 
an- 1 ' sheep salesman. I by lull l.v. per qr. 

PRATT, A , Kedditch, Worcestershire, sur- j The magnitude of the arrival of oats has 
geon. ! occasion* d a decline of Is. per qr., and only 

ROBINSON, E., Wakefield, Yorkshire, lio«-ier. j small quantities could be got off at that abate- 
S!KES,S G.,Huddersfield, Yoikshire, bariker. j meut. 


THOMAS. J., Walsall, Staffordshire, saJdlers, 
ironmonger. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
STIRLING, R. and P., grocers, Glasgow. 

Tuesday, Dec. 11, 1832. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

ANDERTON, R., Salford, Lancashire, mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
LANCASHIRE, J., Dray cott- field, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BAINES, T., Piccadilly, seedsman. 
CROOKE, J., Burnley, ironmonger. 

ELD, J., Walsall, Staffordshire, innholder. 
GAKRATT, J., Muggerhanger, Bedfordshire, 
publican. 

HARRIS, W.andW., Liverpool, linen-drapers. 
PETERS, W., Black friars-road and Oldham, 
Lancashire, victualler. 

RABY, J., Darlington, Durham, grocer. 
SMITH, S., Birmingham, victualler. 
STRATTON, G. F., Park-hall, Warwickshire, 
and Fulham, Middlesex, pipe- manufacturer; 


Wheat 60s. to 62s. 

32s. to 33s. 

Barley 26s. to 28s. 

— (i ne . . ■•••*••••. .... 36s. to 38s. 

Peas, White 38s. to 40s. 

Boilers 43s. to 45s>. 

— Grey ...... •»•••■ .. 36s. to 38s* 

Beans, Small 35s. to 40s. 

— — Tick .. 33s. to 35a. 

Oats, Potato 22s. to 24s. 

. Feed 18s. to 2 Is. 

Flour, per sack 50s. to 55s. 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 

■ - Sides, uew...50s. to 52a. 

Pork, India, new.. ..— s. Od. to — s. 

Mess, new ... 78s. Od. to — s.perbarl. 

Butter, Belfast 84s. to 86s. per cwt. 

. — Carlow' 86s. to 88s. 

. Cork . . .... 82s. to 84s. 

- Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 

Waterford.. 78s. to 82s. 

Dublin .. ..78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 50s. to ilOs. 

Gloucester, Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

■ Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 50s* 

Edam 48s. to 50s. 

— Gouda 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish • 55s. to 66s. 
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SMITH FI ELD. — Dec. 10. 

This day’s supply of beasts was numerous; 
but — though it embraced several hundred!* 
of well fed oxen, steers, and heifers, of va- 
rious breeds, but more particularly Hereford*, 
short-horus, and Devous, — m t, iu the whole, 
so prime as it generally ha* been so near to 
Christmas. The supply of sheep, calves, and 
porkers, was rather limited. Beef, sufficiently 
prime for Christmas consumption, sold 
readily, at an advance of from 2d to Ad. per 
stone; but with the ordinary kinds, as aUo 
mutton, veal, and pork, the trade was very 
dull, at uothiug beyoud Friday’s quotatious. 

The beasts consisted ol about equal num- 
bers of short-horn*, Hcrcfords, Devons, and 
Irish (principally) oxen, steers, and heifer* ; 
and Welch rums, chiefly from Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Warwickshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and our Western district*; wnii a lew prune 
Sussex beasts, Scots, Stafford*, Ac., fivin va- 
rious quarters, and Town's end cows. 

Full four-fifths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equil numbers of the 
South Downs, aud different white-faced 
crosses ; the remainibg filth about equal num- 
bers of Downs, Kents, Kentish half-bred*, 
aud old Leicester*; with a few homed and 
polled Norlolks, horned and polled Scotch 
aud Welch sheep, homed Dorscts, See. 

Beast*, 3,31 1 ; sheep, 16,190; calve*, 110; 
pigs, 330. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Dec. 14. 

The arrivals this week are moderate, but 
the marktt is very dull, aud the prices rather 
lower tl|an on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. Cons. Ann., shut. 


B LAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. — The most excruciating pains 
of Gout, Rheumatic Guut^Kheumatisni, Lum- 
bago, &c., relieved in thv short space of two 
hours, and cured in a few days, by these in- 
comparable Pills, which are so perfectly safe 
as to require neither confinement nor atten- 
tion of any sort. In short, they are a remedy 
so completely efficient, as to need only a sin- 
gle trial to ensure their uuiver-al recommend- 
ation. ^ 

Sold tv Thom ar Prout, 22'), Strand (seven 
door* f.imi Temple Bar), London; al*u by 
most Medicine Venders iu Town and Country. 
■Venders in »he Couutiy can get them through 
their Loudon Agent*. Price 2v. yd. per box. 


41, LONG ACRE. 

M ATHEWS’S CHEAP CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


CANDLES. - 8. ti. 

Finest Wax CaudLs, per lb 1 9 

Palace Wax ditto 1 8 

Wax Pieces ditto 1 6 

Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks.. 1 5 

Old Store Moulds, with wax wicks .... 0 7 

Best Store dips ditto 0 6 

SOAPS. 

Old Brown Windsor, per lb I 4 

White and Palm ditto 1 0 

Mottled, per 1 12 lbs 170 0 

Best Pale Yellow 64 0 

Good ditto . 60 0 

OILS. 

Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial gallon ..6 0 

Be*t Pale aeal ditto 3 6 

Common Lamp ditto ...... 3 0 


Starch, Blue, Ac. &c. 

Fiuest Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 

J. M. begs to state that there* are no two- 
priced ar idts kept or sold ar hi* shop. The 
above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
only. Delivered in town, and carefully packed 
lor the country. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

{Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church ,) 

B EG to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

£ 8. d. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 6 

Ditto, Black or Blue 5 5 0 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 16 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

•Barogan Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Lively 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and Chil- 
dren’* Dkesses, equally cncap; in the ma- 
nufactiire of which they are not surpassed at 
the West end ol the Town. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
fwhom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbett. 


Piinteil by William Cobbett, JohnaonVcourt : and 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-suurt, l'leet-*lreel. 
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tm W 5 % finally defeated, even by die 
jflbrts #Athe factions themselves : you 
will beanin mind, that, in a letter ad- 
dressed td Lord Gan, in 1883, l told 
Ida lordsmp that 1 was well aware of 
the monstfeus and unnatural combina- 
tion whicra tacitly, and in some sort, 
inatinctiveijL existed, for the purpose of 
keeping we Mown ; and that the com- 
bination would finally be defeated, even 
by the meansvaken to effect it; to which 
• 1 added theL following remarkable 
words : “ EVENTS, which are the 
* ,! masters of Vs all, are constantly at 
44 work for »/A and against this un- 
44 natural and kicked combination ; and 
u these events w\ll produce one of two 
** things, a peaceable adjustment," 5 !?* 
u which / shall wave a hand ; or, a de- 
44 grading and tormenting of the people, 
44 until, unable toVnduie the injustice 
44 any longer, the]! will, in some con- 
44 vulsive movement, shake the whole 
“ frame of society to pieces you 
must remember, that soon after the 
Puke of Wellington came into power, 
I addressed a letter \ to him, in dedi- 
cating to him a new edition of Paper 
against Gold , in whichuetter I gave him 
a pretty full history of ttie works of the 
combination of the twd factions, those 
works having for their principal object 
the at once stupid and mem and cowardly 
wi6h of keeping me outVf Parliament. 
1 detailed to him the mighty mischiefs 
which had heen done to tie country, in 
consequence of this stujid wish. 1 
showed him how many mischievous 
measures it had given rise tb, and what 
ruin and misery it' had infected upon 
this nation. 1 told him thai 
pursue just the same course 
decessors had pursued in thi 


but that events would defeat 
bination at last ; and that, 
but a few years, he would see 
Parliament , to keep me out v\ which, 
such monstrous means hm bee A used ; 
and that I should see ms name\ubbed 
from the corners of thjfstreels, atwi his 
picture xame down from the sign* 
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an occasion having arisen which called 
for it, and Canning, Htokisson, and 
Lord Liverpool, being then alive, I 
reminded them of the time when we 
four dined together at a party > that we 
were then not very far from being of 
the same age ; that they were just then 
(the year 1800), starting upwards ; that 

I felt, at the time, that 1 had a great deal 
more talent than the whole of the three 
put together ; that 1 knew well, that I 
should soon pass them in the start, if I 
chose to take the same course ; that I 
saw two paths before us, one Strewed 
with flowers, and the other strewed with 
thorns ; that 1 liked the flowery path a 
great deal better than the other, but 
that, at the END of it, I saw discom- 
fiture, disgrace, and the curses of a suf- 
fering people ; while, at the end of the 
path of thorns, 1 saw triumph, honour, 
and the blessings of a grateful people ; 
then 1 said : “ You have flourished! 
“ hitherto: there you are, lolling in 
“ gilded chariots, strolling in pleasure^ 
“ grounds, feasting on turtle and venison, 

II in possession of wealth, even to an 
44 incumbrance : there you ar^, while I 
14 have to live in a manner the ‘most 
“ frugal, have to rise early, labour 
“ through the day, and eat thy bread of 
14 carefulness ; but here I am covered 
44 with the blest ings of milnons ; there 
“(fte you covered with- their curses j 
44 and, safe as you tlynk yourselves, 
“ mind, I tell you, 

“ TINY HAS NO/ YET DONE 
" WITH US/' Dif&nal as were the 
ends of these three/orgers of the public 
money, for themmT come to an end at 
the time that tjrey did, was preferable 

his pre -lto their livin^along to see this day. 
respecMpfhese things, my friends, you will now 


i he would 


these ttil 


You will rememl 

and you will reptember them witlftde- 
ligbt. You wUlremeiuber, that in 1886, 
after the BuUtok election of that y< 


com- fremember lyfth pleasure. It is now 
e live a time to remembeYmpm, because it 
in that | fashions our minds as to how we are 
now to think, and how we are to act 
for the future. 

As a mark of victory, on my own 
account, over the combined malignity of 
;kese factions, 1 set a very high value 


t-VoslMtb 

tnjggipppon this seat in Parliament. But I set a 
higher value upon it, as vindicating the 
character of the Commons, or common 
[people of England. I have always stood 
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firmly 'up in defence, not only of the I Against this insolent language to* 
righto, but of the character of the com- wards the Commons, or common peo» 
xnon people, who. of late years, have pie. 1 have always protested, ever since 
been looked upon by both the political I understood anything of public affairs; 
factions, and by all the hordes that live it is impossible that men can retain their 
upon the taxes, as not being of the liberties and properties in safety, while 
same flesh and blood with themselves, they suffer themselves to be looked 
These insolent people, while their sto- upon as a sort of cattle upon a farm. I 
machs were crammed with the fruits of have always inculcated the necessity of 
the people’s labour, have been applying resenting this insolent language towards 
to them every term and every epithet, the common people. 1 have never 
calculated to cause them to be looked taught disrespect towards the King, or 
upon as beings of an inferior order, his lawful authorities. I have never 
whose feelings were not entitled to any taught contempt for the peers, of for 
consideration at all ; the two factions their privileges ; but 1 have always 
disagreeing in everything else, have maintained the rights of the Comment 
cordially agreed in endeavouring to to jbe treated with respect ; and, by ex- 
oppress the Commons , or common peo- ample, as well as by precept, l have 
pie. They have called them collectively taught the Commons to resent, and to 
“ the lower orders,” the " peasantry/' avenge themselves, if possible, as far as 
the “ population ; *' and when they have the law would allow, on all those, be 
spoken of them as being collected to- they who they might, who should use, 
gether for the exercise of their rights, with regard to them any degrading ap- 
they have had the audacity to call them pellation whatsoever ; and, amongst sdl 
the “populace./' or the “ mob in the things which have given me pain 
short, by degrees, beginning about fifty during my life, nothing has ever given 
years ago, the industrious' part of the me so much, a3 to see meritorious in- 
community, particularly those who dustry and labour seeming to bow the 
create every useful thing by their la* knee, and willingly to acknowledge su- 
bour, have been spoken of by every one J perior worth in rank accompanied with 
possessing the power to oppress them j worthlessness ; and in wealth, no matter 
in any degfee, in just the same manner how acquired. When society is in this 
as v/e speak of the animals which com- state : when men adore power and 
pose the stock upon a farm. Tiffins riches, without any regard to the con- 
not the manner in which the forefathers duct or character of the possessor, real 
of us, the common people, were treated, freedom cannot exist. When rank is 
Nobody ever had the audacity to think accompanied with good character and 
of calling them the “ lower orders, *' j just conduct towards persons of inferior , 
“ the peasantry,” and the “ popula- } station, then it is just and becoming to 
tion,” they were called, and they called ' treat the possessor of that rank as a 
themselves, as the law called them, person of superior degree in society. 

“ the Commons of England." These When wealth has been acquired by 
were a King, Lords, Clergy, and all the clearly legitimate means, by rare skill, 
rest were the “ Commons;'* and that and by rare industry ; by the application 
made up the English nation ; and its of these to the conducting of concerns 
government was the government of the naturally tending to the greatness and 
King, the Lords, and the Commons, happiness of the country, then the pos- 
Before this present family came to the sessors of wealth are very properly ob- 
throne, never was the degrading appel- jects of respect, not only with their 
lation of pauper known in England. 1 . neighbours, but with the community «t 
do not ascribe this to the family you targe. But when their rank and thekr 
will understand, but 1 merely state it as riches have been acquired by foul and 
reference to an epoch, before this de- disgraceful means; when they have 
grading treatment of Commons be* been the effect of tricks and contrivances* 

g*n« I properly characterised by bring called 
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frauds ; or when they are ased as the 
means of insulting and oppressing the 
Commons, instead of the means of pro- 
tecting them ; then to see the knee of 
industry and of labour voluntarily bow 
before them, is to see that which ought 
to convince every man that liberty has 
taken her flight from that community; 
that all sense of political right and 
wrong is at an end ; and that there is 
no remedy, no means of restoration, but 
through the flames of convulsion. 

Against this self-degradajtion, I have 
altfhys been protesting. The political 
factions, perfect rivals in the use of 
these degrading appellations, as applied 
to the Commons, set the example to the 
rest of the devourers of the taxes ; till, 
at last, they made it a perfect fashion to 
look upon a working man a9 a sort of 
beast of burden. From the tax-de- 
vourers, the insolent language extended 
itself to bankers, brewers, monopolists 
of every sort, and to all their clerks, as 
they are called, and to every one living 
in idleness upon the labour of others. 
Nay, down to the very shop-keepers 
and waiters in shops in London, till it 
has not been at all uncommon to hear a ] 
fribble, stuck up behind the counter to 
do the business that ought to be per- 
formed by a girl, talking of the “pea- 
santry * 9 and the “ population not 
seeming to be at all aware that it owes 
to the peasantry and the population, 
that it has victuals to put into its 
mouth, and a coat and a shirt wheie- 
with to cover its idle carcass. 

I have, as 1 said before, been labour- 
ing for a great many years to expose 
and put down this insolence towards 
the Commons ; and, in some measure, 
I have certainly succeeded. “ Lower 
orders which was so very fashionable 
eighteen years ago ; that appellation, 
which we everlastingly heard from the 
lips of both the factions, has been com- 
pletely banished. I began my attack 
upon it in the year 1817. 1 addressed a 
Ltegisier to the “ lower orders ; 9 and I 
‘wrote and published my “English 
G it am mar,*' addressed “ to Suldiets , 
Sailors, A g prentices, and Plough-boys ; 99 
In which I took occasion to show how 
a plough-boy. could take Privy-Coun- 


sellors, Secretaries of State, Speakers of 
the House of Commons, and Foreign 
Ambassadors, and shake them to pieces. 
It wa9 that Grammar whiph banished 
the appellation of “ lower orders which 
taught the stupid and insolent factions 
to use a little more caution in speaking 
of the Commons of England. Of late 
years they have been rather shy, rather 
skittish, in applying the appellation of 
“ peasantry 99 and “ population y 9i which 
seem now to be retained by none hut 
those desperately mercenary ereaturesA 
the Scotch “ feelosofers •" and, even by] 
them, obdurate ag their hearts are, and 
desperate as they are, in getting at the 
fruit of the people’s labour, these ap- 
pellations come only now and then, 
when they think they shall not be over- 
heard. 

However, my friends, the people of 
Oldiiam, the Commons of Oldham, 
have put an extinguisher for ever upon 
this insolence towards the skill, the in- 
dustry, and the labour of the country. 
In the conclusion of my c peech to them, 
after the return had been made, I said, 
alluding to this foul language so long 
made use of towards the common peo- 
ple, “ Gentlemen of Oldham, I trust, 
“ that that which you have now done 
“ will be attended with benefit to our- 
“j&elves and to our countrymen at large. 
*™t'n giving me such a colleague as you 
“ have give nine, you have added greatly 
“ to the honour conferred upon me. Not, 
<r however, on account of his great pos- 
“ sessions and magnificent cstablish- 
“ inents, but on account of his well- 
(( known, his proverbial, justice and 
“ kindness towards all those, from 
“ whose labour his acquisitions have 
“ arisen. Every part of his character 
" presents to the nation something which 
“ reflects honour upon the man whom 
“ you have chosen for his colleague ; 
“ but, in my estimation, this point in 
“ his character, exceeds in excellence 
(f all the rest. Gentlemen, for many 
“ years it appears to have been the study 
“ of the numerous hordes of men and 
“ women, who have unjustly lived upon 
“ the fruit of our labour, to speak of 
“ the working people as if they were an 
“ inferior race of beings. During all 
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4i these years, I have been expressing, but never for the sake of any advantage 
tr and you have been feeling, indigna- or personal pleasure of my own. From 
*' tion at this insolence in the tax- fatted a very early age, I imbibed the opinron, 
44 cormorants. You have now had an that it was every man’s duty to do all 
44 opportunity to give them the appro- that lies in his power to leave hie country 
u priate answer. You have taken one as good as he found it. I know that my 
lt of the 4 lower orders,’ as they had the country presents a scene of wretched- 
“ insolence to style us, and bidden him ness and disgrace, compared with the 
44 go amongst them, to maintain your scene that it presented at the time that 
44 right to jus*, government. Many as l was born. I hate the life of great 
44 are the years that have rolled over my cities : I hate their everlasting noise 
44 head, 1 have not forgotten the time, and bustle : my taste, all my own per- 
44 when, in my blue smock-frock and sonal enjoyments would lead me far 
44 clumping nailed shoes, I trudged along away from them for ever. I could, if I 
44 by the side of the plough-horses, each had been so minded, have secured, out 
44 leg of which horses being pretty nearly of my own earnings, much greater pos- 
44 as big as my body. I have not for- sessions and in a state of tranquillity ; 
44 gotten this ; and, as the present Prime much greater than I have ever had a 
44 Minister said that he would stand by desire to be master of. But, feeling 
44 his order , the order of ermine robes that 1 possessed the mind to enable me 
“and coronets; so, be you assured, I to assist in restoring* my country to the 
44 will stand by my order, the order of state in which I found it, a sense of duty 
44 smock-frocks, nailed shoes, and hard to that country restrains me from con- 
44 fingers. How often have the insolent suiting my own ease and my own pri- 
44 wretches sa id, Let him come here, and vate enjoyments. Challenged , too, by 
44 we trill so :n make him find /us the insolent men who have so long en- 
44 level. While they exclaimed, Let him deavoured to throw me into the shade $ 
41 c >me, they lied and they bribed, and traduced by their infamous press, with 
44 expended hundreds of thousands, not three hundred mouths open constantly 
44 to let him go. You have now taken against me $ thus challenged, and thus 
41 him into your hands ; you have now traduced and scoffed at, 1 had to dread 
44 given the answer to these insolent the charge of cowardice , if I declined 
44 pretenders to superiority. You have to meet my traducers and challengers 
44 taken up the Surrey plough- boy 'y - you face to face. These are the considera- 
f 44 have tossed him in amongst them, tions which have put me into Parlia- 
r 44 saying, 4 There he is ! Now make him ment. It is not for me to say how much 
44 find his level /' 1 feel gratitude to- I shall be able to do there; and more 

44 wards you, on more accounts than I especially, it is not for me to specify any 
44 have now time or presence of mind, particular things that I shall attempt. It 
44 to state ; but the feeling which will be soon enough to talk of these 
44 predominates in my breast, is that things when the Parliament has met; 
44 of delight, far beyond all expression, and I shall now proceed to give a faith- 
44 that you have now vindicated not ful account of the elections at Man- 
44 only the rights, but the character of Chester and at Oldham. 

44 the working people of England. You My readers will be pleased to recol- 
44 have set an example to the whole lect, that the invitation to become a 
44 country; and that example cannot candidate for Manchester, came first . 
44 fail to be attended with consequences The people of Oldham, which is at 
44 of the greatest importance to us all.” about eight miles distant from Man- 
It was, in substance, in this manner, Chester, knowing how difficult it 
that I concluded my speech. On my would be to carry an election for 
own personal account, I set not the Chester, by mere voluntary, support* 
value of a straw upon the seat in Par- came to the resolution to secqre>thyt!4- 
liament. I have, for a long while, turn for Oldham, which, thougfon^toc 
wished to be in the Commons’ House ; to Manchester in point of 
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is still a very large and opulent town, 
consisting in the whole parish, I be* 
lieve, of upwards of sixty thousand 
people. Hind the invitation come first 
from Oldham, 1 should certainly have 
declined that for Manchester ; be- 
cause my object was not to disturb any 
place, but to take the seat with as much 
quietoess as possible. But, having ac- 
cepted of the invitation from Man- 
chester, many worthy and most zea- 
lous men having put themselves in 
motion to effect this object, it became 
my duty to second their efforts with as 
much activity and zeal as if l had been 
nominated for Manchester alone j and 
this duty, from the first moment to the 
last, I am sure I have performed to 
their entire satisfaction ; though 1 was 
all along convinced, time it was next to 
impossible to carry the election for 
Manchester, especially when every 
one in that town knew, to nearly a cer- 
tainty, that I should be elected for Old- 
ham. In accordance with this, my 
sense of duty towards the people of 
Manchester, the day of nomination 
being the same at both towns, 1 thought ] 
it right to appear in person at the nomi- 
nation at Manchester, and not at Old 
ham. Even if Manchester h:id not 
been, for the reasons before mentioned, 
entitled to the priority in this respect, 
there was the important circumstance 
that, at Manchester, there were four 
rival candidates to meet, face to face ; 
four men of great weight on such an 
occasion, each with numerous and opu- 
lent supporters; whereas, at Oldiiam 
there were none but perfectly insignifi- 
cant opponents; and there was my in- 
tended colleague, a thousand times more 
than a match for all those opponents 
put together. For these reasons I was 
at the opening of the election at Man- 
chester; where, having obtained an 
immense majority upon the view ; hav- 
ing obtained the decision of the public 
at Manchester; having, upon those 
hustings, seen hooted off that very Mr. 
Soar pb (as nominator of Mr. Loyd or 
Mr. Hope) who was the boroughreeve 
that forbade me to enter Manchester, 
on my return from America, in 1819; 

a’Mm hooted off by the peo- 


ple of that same town* while they rent 
the air with shouts for the man who 
was forbidden to enter Manchester, 
on pain of bayonets and bullets j having 
witnessed this, and having seen those 
low and dirty people, the Shuttle- 
worths and Dyers, and even Mr. Hby- 
wood, the late county member (because 
he took part with them), hooted and 
scoffed, and not suffered to convey an 
articulate sound to the public ; having 
seen these things, and having, by my 
conduct on the occasion convinced 
even my opponents that I had no de- 
signs which were just and fair. Having 
done this, I went off to Oldham, there 
to remain until I should come back to 
Manchester a member of Parliament. 
The election at Manchester was, 
doubtless, greatly influenced by the 
decision at Oldham, which was known 
at the former place by twelve o f clock on 
the first, polling day , So that after that 
it was naturally to be expected that the 
electors of Manchester who intended 
to vote for me, would either transfer 
their votes to the candidate that they 
liked next best, or that they would not 
vote at all. Yet, in spite of this, the 
state of the poll at its close, on the 
second day, was as follows : 


Phillips *2,923 

Thomson 2,069 

. Loyd 1,832 

Hope 1,560 

CoBBKTT. 1,305 


This result, considering the above- 
mentioned circumstances, alone was suf- 
ficiently honourable to me. Not one sin- 
gle pint of beer, of glass of gin, had been 
given to any human being on my part ; 
no attorney, and no attorney's clerk had 
been employed ; and not a single person 
hired, 1 believe, to do any one thing 
connected with my election. All, ex- 
cept the mere printing, and the hire of 
a few carriages, was the effect of volun - 
tary exertion , chiefly by young men in 
the middle rank of life, whose zeal and 
whose activity I never can sufficiently 
applaud. Probably, there were not less 
than fifty attoruies and their clerks, to- 
gether with tax-gatherers, and other 
controlled persons, constantly on foot 
against us, with swarms of clerks from 
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counting-houses, and with a system of 
canvassing and influence as searching, 
as if proceeding from a power that had 
writs or subpoenas, to serve upon the 
parties. Observe, too, that Mr. Loyd, 
besides being a person generally es- 
teemed, has long been the great banker 
of Manchester ; observe, that Mr. 
Hope had the support of all that part 
of the town, which consists of the high- 
est order of manufacturers, anti of rich 
and fashionable families. Notwith- 
standing all there circumstances, and 
notwithstanding my return for Oldiiam 
being known by twelve o’clock the first 
day, I came, you see, not far behind 
either of these two gentlemen. As to 
Mr. Phillips, besides his natural anti 
proper influence in the place, he had the 
support of the Potters, Siiuttlk- 
wokths, Baxters, and Dyers, who 
keep the shop of u improved bunking.' 9 
They had begun with Phillips only. 
Having secured, by a most scrutinizing 
canvass, a majority for Phillips, mak- 
ing use of his name only to get split 
votes with all the other candidates, they 
then divided into two committees, one 
of which proposed Poulett Thomson ; 
and then they had a re-can vass to get 
the votes jointly for Phillips and 
Thomson. On this second canvass, 
which was scrutinizing beyond belfigf, 
they asserted, that I had given up Man- 
chester ; and, in short, made use of 
every art which men of their low cha- 
racter alone are capable of. Accord- 
ingly, they were hooted from the pre- 
sence of the public on the day of nomi 
nation ; and before the face of that pub- 
lic they will never dare to appear again. 
Like other venomous reptiles, they could 
sting 5 but like those reptiles, they 
could sting but ONCE : by that sting 
they injure, but the act of stinging de- 
stroys themselves. With regard to the 
other three gentlemen who were candi- 
dates, I had no right to oppose any- 
thing, but mere rivalship j but, with re- 
gard to Mr. Poulett Thomson, there 
was the fact of his being a placeman, 
which was a sufficient objection any- 
where, and particularly at a place like 
Manchester. Those low intriguers, 
Baxter, Shuttleworth, the Potters, 


and Dter, have been the heroes of pub* 
lie meetings for several years past : 
they have been the greut orators upon 
all these occasions j and they intended 
to choose from amongst themselves the 
two members for the town. So far had 
they gone in this respect, that Richaro 
Potter had actually had the canvassing 
cards printed for the purpose. When they 
found that the people shrugged up their 
shoulders, and shook their heads at this, 
they thought the next best thing was, 
to get one of the Ministers elected, that 
they might creep into a share of the 
good things under the tail of his gaber- 
dine. Mr. Phillips, if he do his duty 
(and 1 have no reason to think that he 
will not), will have plenty of work to 
do; but, the Lord have mercy upon 
poor Poulett Thomson ! There will 
he Baxter boring him with his pomp- 
ous inanity. There will be the Potters 
with their broad shoulders and broad 
simper, pestering him for measures to 
save the kingdom by enlarging the 
“ improved system of banking ” and 
u cotton bvying carried on at the 
“ three golden balls.” There will be 
that remorselessYankee, Dyer, plaguing 
him to death with his carding-machines 
and his patents, and swearing, in the 
usual Connecticut twang, that to make 
the kingdom perfectly secure, there is 
nothing like giving him a share in the 
profits of the Hank of England. And 
there will be Shuttle worth, offed and 
scoffed and coughed out of Manches- 
ter, hurrying away to London, and 
rapping everlastingly at his door, call- 
ing upon hi in for the*' extension of trade" 
and the limitation in the breeding on 
the part of the women. Poor Mr. 
Thomson will have to muffle his 
knocker, and to lay straw in the 
street opposite his door. He will 
have to listen to all the eulogiums 
on their sons and relations $ and 
to hear them pointed out as per- 
sons extremely capable, and also ex- 
tremely desirous, to assist in saving the 
kingdom. His house will be besieged 
by them : the instructions which Pope 
gave to bis porter, “ Say I am sick, I 
am dead,” will not avail poor Thom- 
eon. Shuttleworth and Dyer wifi 
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insist upon seeing the bodg, which, they 
bow, at this moment, look upon as 
their property, as much as the man in 
the fable looked upon his wooden god 
as his property, if I were Thomson, 
I would have these fellows painted, tell 
them that he had a desire to have their 
likenesses, on account of this their 
grand achievement. Painter never per- 
formed an easier task; for a group to 
resemble them, human nature has not 
provided. Having their pictures, I 
would bang them up in my hall, and 
then take the porter, and say 10 him ; 
“ There ! you see those fine pictures : 
“ and, if you let in over the sill of my 
<c door any one of the fellows which 
€i those pictures resemble, not a whole 
“ bone shall be left in your skin, in one 
ie hour after that.” They will try to 
catch him in the street: they will hunt 
him to his country seat, if he be not as 
wily as a hare is in taking her form. 
As to their letters , of which he will 
soon have half a dozen volumes, as 
long as there is fire in the world there 
is a remedy for them. Dyer said in 
one of his published papers, that Man- 
chester, stood in need of a Minister for 
one of its members, that well inform? d 
persons in the town might be in constant 
communication with him! Dreadful 
intimation ! However, forewarned, 
forearmed ; and 1 dare say that Thom- 
son, who is not destitute of common 
sense, whatever whims he mny have 
about emigration and surplus popula- 
tion, has already begun to think of the 
means by which he shall protect him- 
self against the impertinent babble, writ- 
ten as well as verbal, of this group of 
vulgar and conceited men. He may 
safely, with an eye to the future , set 
them at defiance ; for, never will they 
dare to show their faces before the 
public in Manchester again; and, as 
to another election of members of Par- 
liament for the town, the very suspi- 
cion that they are for any candidate, 
will be sufficient to secure his rejection. 
This little meddling, conceited, and 
ambitious crew used Mr. Loyd very 
ill 5 were guilty of the foulest treat- 
ment towards him ; and if they did nor 
use Me* Hope very ill also, if they did 


not betray him by their double dealing, 
it was only because his friends dis- 
dained them so completely as not to 
think of holding intercourse “with them 
any more than as if they had been so 
many toads. In short, this little nest 
has had its sting, and it is dead for the 
future. 

So much for the election at Man- 
chester. With regard to that for 
Oldham, I can say nothing more, or 
very little more, than that which my 
honourable colleague and myself did 
not endeavour to bay in the following 
address, which we read to the electors 
as soon as the return had been made, 
and which was immediately afterwards 
printed, published, and circulated, and 
which I insert here as something due to 
ourselves ; and as something still more 
clearly due to the excellent people, of 
whom we are truly the representatives 
in Parliament. 

u TO THE 

“ ELECTORS OF OLDIIAM. 

“ Oldham , 14. Dfcemhrr, 1832. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ We return you our best thanks for 
lf the great honour which you have 
“ done us, in choosing us to represent 
“ this borough in Parliament, and 
“ thereby declaring us to be, in your 
“ opinion, worthy of the great trust of 
" watching over, and taking care to 
“ provide for, the safety of your pro- 
“ perties, your liberties, and your lives. 
“ Fully sensible of the great duties 
“ which your confidence in us has thus 
“ imposed upon us ; well aware of the 
c ‘ arduousness of the undertaking; still 
“ we encounter the task willingly and 
u cheerfully. Stimulated by your ex- 
tf ample to that steadiness of purpose, 
“ that diligence, that perseverance, that 
“ devotion to public duty, of all which 
“ you have, upon this occasion, set a 
“ pattern worthy of being followed by 
“ the whole kingdom ; stimulated by 
“ this, your example, we confidently 
,f hope that we shall be enabled, byfol- 
“ lowing that example, to assist in the 
“ producing of such a change as shall 
“ cause the industrious people, in all 
11 the walks of life, and in every part of 
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41 the kingdom, once more to have 
“ those enjoyments which are the just 
“ reward of their several labours, and 
44 as shall prevent the fruit of those 
u labours from being devoured by these 
4t who render nothing in return. 

44 Gentlemen, where ALL have done 
" so well J where EVERY MAN has 
4t done his best ; where electors and 
44 non-electors have so cordially united 
41 in the performance of this great duty, 
44 it would be invidious to attempt to 
4i discriminate ; and in this case, the 
44 only subject of regret with us is that 
4( there should ha\e been any non- 
“ electors at all ; and, gentlemen, if we 
44 had before wanted anything to con- 
44 vince us that every man, being of age, 
44 of sane mind, and unstained by inde- 
44 lible crime, ought to have a vote, 
41 your conduct upon this occasion would 
44 have produced such conviction. 

“ We beg leave to thank you in a 
44 more particular manner, for your 
44 peaceable, your sensible, your dcco- 
44 rous behaviour, during the whole of 
44 this proceeding born the beginning to 
44 the end ; and, gentlemen, if any one, 
44 in our hearing, should still have the 
44 temerity and the injustice to represent 
14 the people of England as not wcll-iu- 
44 formed enough to be intrusted with 
44 universal suffrage, you will never find 
44 us fail to produce this excellent con- 
44 duct of yours as a conclusive answer 
44 to such objection. 

44 Ostentatious show, of every de- 
41 scription, and particularly those chair- 
44 ings which have been customary at 
44 boroughmonger-elections,are not only 
44 contrary to our taste, and to the 
44 habits of our lives, but, in this case, 
44 they are forbidden by that sound 
44 sense, of which you have given so 
44 many conspicuous proofs. Amongst 
44 the means which tyrants make use of, 
44 are those of amusing and diverting 
44 the miserable people with gaudy 
44 shows and pompous exhibitions. Hut, 
44 what do we want with more than 
44 this one fact ; that the legislative 
44 lacqueys of the boroughmongers, 
44 that those corrupt men, whose mea- 
44 sures have brought the country to its 
44 present state of wretchedness, have 


44 all been carried in triumphal chairs 
44 on the shoulders of those degraded 
44 creatures who were base enough to 
44 be hired to perform the disgraceful 
44 office. Never was there a chairing 
44 in the United States of America : 
44 slaves carry their pretended represen- 
44 tatives on their shoulders, or hitch 
44 themselves on to their chariot«wheels : 
44 freemen leave their real representa- 
44 tives to walk on foot. 

44 Once more, gentlemen, accept of 
44 our sincere thanks for the honour 
u which you have done us •> be assured 
44 of our strict adherence to all the 
44 pledges that we have given you $ be 
44 assured of our diligent attention to 
44 all your grievances, whether local, or 
44 general ; give us leave to hope, that 
44 oppressors of every description, by 
44 seeing your determination not to be 
44 longer oppressed, will be disposed to 
44 relinquish all attempts at further op- 
44 j session \ give us leave, in conclu- 
44 sion, to express our firm reliance on 
14 your support in the performance of 
44 our labours ; and finally, we express 
44 to you our confident expectation of 
44 such a result, proceeding from this 
44 your meritorious conduct, as will 
44 make } our children remember this 
44 day wilh gratitude to their fathers, 
44 and as will endear the name of Old- 
44 ham to every lover of freedom and of 
44 justice, from one end of the kingdom 
44 to the other. 

44 With these sentiments, and with 
44 an anxious wish, that we may be able 
44 to assist in causing prosperity to re- 
44 turn to your industrious dwellings ; 
44 with our best wishes for the happi- 
44 ness of yourselves, your wives, and 
44 your children, and all that are dear 
44 to you, we remain 

4 ‘ your faithful friends, 

44 and most obedient servants, 

44 WM. COBBETT. 

" JOHN FIELDEN.” 

The polling was over on the 13th, 
when the numbers stood as follows : 


Fielden 670 

CoBBEl'T 642 

Bright 153 

Burge 101 

Stephen 3 
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At this election not one single far- drunken man to be seen about the 
thing’s worth of victuals or drink was streets ; much singing, much playing 
given to anybody for any services what- music, much joy, much triumph ; but 
soever. The committee, composed of j all was peace and decorum, from the be- 
sensible and sober manufacturers and ginning to the end. In the words of 
tradesmen, paid for the printing that j Queen Margaret, when she had, by a 
they had done, and paid all the expenses body of her adherents, at the manifest 
of the hustings, polling places, clerks, ! risk of their lives, and with the loss of 
&c. They paid also for the entertain- j many of those lives, been rescued from 
went of the candidates at the hotel : j the hands of her deadly enemies ; in her 
and even the carriages to and from words I say of the people of Oldham, 
Manchester, that 1 went in, 1 found j 44 These are Lancastrians, indued!” 


paid for ; and not a man nor woman in 
this excellent town, attempted to ob- 
tain from U9 either money, drink, 
or any promise to do anything for 
them in their private concerns. This 
was purity of election, indeed. It is an 
honour, indeed, to represent a people 
like this. Neither of us ever canvassed 
in any shape or form, either individually 
or collectively : neither of us ever asked 
the people to give us a vote ; but we 
contented ourselves with saying, that, if 
they chose us to represent them, we 
would be their true representatives to the 
utmost of our power 

Of one thing we are both of us parti- 
cularly proud ; and that is, that the 
people had the good sense ; that sense 
of their own worth, and our rights, as 
to scorn to attempt to chair us, or to 
drag us through the streets. In my ad- 
dress to them on my return, 1 be- 
sought them not to think of imitating 
theslaves of the borough mongers ; I be- 
sought them not to tarnish the honour 
which they had conferred on us, in their 
character of freemen, by putting them- 
selves in the attitude of slaves, and car- 
rying us, or dragging us, through the 
streets. 44 Now,” said I, “ my friends, 
“ I shall come down from the hustings, 
''and the first hand- loom weaver 1 meet 
44 with, I shall take by the arm and 
44 walk with him up to the hotel from 
“ which 1 came.” 1 did this, Mr. 
Fielden did the same; and thus, in this 
appropriate manner, we closed this 
Election, which, aught to become an 
example to every borough and every 
county in the kingdom. Not a disturb- 
ance of any sort; not a blow given in 
anger ; scarcely an abusive word from 
one pemoh to another ; not a. single 


We said nothing in our address of the 
distinguished merits of the committee; 
but we well knew how great those me- 
rits were ; and, from this distance, I 
beg they will receive from me this tes- 
timony of my admiration of their con- 
duct, in which were evinced as much 
public spirit, as much zeal, as much di- 
ligence, as much prudence, as ever were 
witnessed in the conduct of any persons 
in the world ; anil it only remains for 
me to pray to God to preserve my health, 
and to enable me to do those things 
which shall show that I am not unworthy 
of all these exertions in my behalf. I am 
quite sure, that this sentiment is fully 
responded by my honourable colleague, 
and that no exertion will be wanting on 
his part to prove to the nation, that the 
people of Oldham have been as wise, 
as they have been zealous and generous. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, without 
mentioning that, I being absent, Mr. 
Fitton, of Hoyton, supplied my place 
in addressing the electors at the open- 
ing of the election; and, to those who 
know him, it is unnecessary for me to 
say, that his speech was worthy of ad- 
miration. When I got to Oldham, in 
the evening, I found everybody talking 
of this speech, this 44 fine speech " of 
Mr. Fitton, and 1 found that it had 
been highly extolled by the Whig, the 
Tory, and the anti-slavery man. Well 
it might ; for, without my hearing it, I 
venture to say, that they never heard so 
able a speech before. Mr. Fitton (then 
very young) came to London, as one of 
the Reform Deputies, in 1817, when 
the Dungeon and the Gagging Bills 
were passed. Even then he discovered 
very great talent and rare knowledge 
and prudence. Time has given him an 
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ample store of knowledge ; and he has 
kept steadily on, most disinterestedly 
pursuing the great object that first 
brought him forth. I, in this public 
manner, beg him to accept of my thanks 
for his able support upon this oecasion, 
and to assure him, that, though this sup- 
port could not add to the warmth of 
that friendship which I have long felt 
towards him, it gives him an additional 
claim to my gratitude. 

To name the whole of the committee 
at Manchester would be tedious, and 
to name particular individuals would be 
to do injustice to the rest. Their 
labours were great ; but i hope they 
find their reward in the result; for, 
though they did not carry the man they 
wished to carry, they have destroyed the 
malignant junto for ever. This junto 
has the consequences yet to taste. Their 
attempts to injure Mr. Whittle are 
such as are never to be forgotten ; and 
such as never will be forgotten, as long 
as they shall dare to show themselves in 
the streets of Manchester. At this im- 
mense town, too, all was peace and good 
order. No violence whet e I had to take 
a part • and, I am sure, that every one 
will do me the justice to say, that I 
voluntarily did everything in my power 
to produce this result, so very creditable 
to the town of Manchester. 

Wm. COBI3ETT. 


RIGHTS OF THE LABOURERS. 

On this subject, which is by far the 
most interesting that can, in the present 
Mate of the country, be written or 
spoken upon, I have received the follow- 
ing letter trom Mr. Grouse Fokoham, 
jun. y who is a great farmer in Hertford- 
shire, whom I believe to he a very 
worthy man, and who is a person of very 
considerable talent ; but who, upon this 
subject, appears to me to be greatly in 
error ; and who, upon this occasion, has 
suffered his anger to betray him into 
misrepresentations, which, at another 
time, he would, I hope, not have given 
into, for any purpose, much less for the 
purpose for which those misrepresenta- 


tions have here been employed Having 
thus spoken of the letter, it is jost that 
I insert the letter at full length ; and 
that 1 then make good these, my ob- 
servations, with regard to it. 

44 ON BOARDING AND LODGING THE 
" POOR IN FARM-HOUSES. 

44 To Mr. Cobbett. 

44 Sir,— I have often read your Re - 
41 gister with improvement ; and in all 
44 you have said about the right of the 
44 poor ‘ to be upon, and to have a 
41 living out of, the land of their birth/ 
44 I perfectly agree with you. But 
44 when, in your Register for November 
44 the 24 ., you say that Mr. Crossby, of 
44 Kirkby Lonsdale, will tell us that, 4 to 
44 4 prevent stack-burning in future, we 
44 4 must keep the young men, young 
f4 4 women, the boys and the girls, in 
44 4 the farm-houses, and give a young 
44 4 man from fourteen to seventeen 
44 4 pounds a year wages, with board 
44 4 and lodging in the house, with 
44 4 table cloth and knife and fork and 
44 4 plate laid for him twice in the day/ 
44 I do not agree with you or Mr. 
44 Crossby ; that is, 1 do not agree with 
44 you that stack- burning ought to be 
44 made dependent upon our treatment 
44 of the poor in this respect . 1 am 

44 myself a large farmer, and I hope I 
44 treat my labourers well ; and I do not 
44 know a labourer who complains, or 
44 lias any right to complain $ and hav- 
44 ing thus a comfortable subsistence 
44 from me in return for the labour they 
44 perform, I deny their right, moral or 
44 legal, to enter my house, or to claim 
44 any obligation from me to give them 
44 either board or lodging. I have a 
44 wife and family of eight children, and 
44 1 have a comfortable house for them 
44 to live in; and 1 expect that when a 
44 poor man marries, that he also will pro* 
4 4 v id ? for, board and lodge, his family as I 
44 do, provided that for his labour I give 
44 him the means of doing so, and that 
44 he shall not claim any right to quarter 
44 his children upon me, and make me 
44 and my wife lay a table-cloth and 
44 knife and fork ami plate for the 
44 twenty children he may think proper 
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“ to propagate and then thrust into ‘ my 
“ castle/ for me to wait upon as their 
€C humble slave. To be compelled to 
“ do this, would indeed be ‘ a damnable 
“ tyranny/ such as no Englishman 
u would submit to. A poor man would 
“ not care how many children he had,! 

provided he knew he could afterwards j 
*' thrust all of them upon his master to 
“ board and lodge them. The very birds 
u of the air board and lodge their own 
“ young, and work very hard through 
“ the day to feed them : and one pair of 
“ birds do not impose this duty upon 
“ another pair 5 and should a poor in an 
“ be exempted from this most natural/ 
€€ sacred, and honourable of all our 
€C duties, or basely throw this moral 
“ obligation upon another man, who 
“ has his own children to board and 
“ lodge at the same time ? The parents 
€< who do this can never love their chil- 
€C dren, nor can the children truly love 
“ such parents. There may be farmers | 
“ who choose to board and lodge their 
“ men, but then that must be a volun- 
44 tary act, and the poor ought not to be 
“ led to believe that this treatment is 
44 their right , or that stack-burning is 
44 to be made to depend on our treat- 
“ ment of them in. this respect. If they 
“ have this monstrous right , my house 
<c is no longer 4 my castle/ but the 
44 castle of the young men and women 
“ and boys and girls of the village ; and 
“ I am no longer their master, but their 
“ servant and tenant. 

“ I remain, 

44 yours truly, 
u George Fordham, jun." 

MY ANSWER. 

Xn the first place, I did not say, that 
stack- burning ought to be wade depen- 
dent upon the treatment oj the poor. 1 
did not (to say a word upon that mat- 
ter) call the labouring people “ thk 
poor/’ I never, in my life-time, ap- 
plied that degrading appellation to the 
working people in general . The man 
that is able to get his living by his la- 
bour, ought not to be called a poor man. 
He is a labouring man, a working man ; 
but he may be that, and yet not a poor 
mao* Those. engaged in agriculture, I 


always call labourers : those employed 
in any other labours of the body, I call 
working men $ but, it would seem, that 
Mr. Fordham has found a whole race 
of people whi<j)i he calls 44 the poor 
and that, according to him, all the 
people of a village, who work for other 
people, are 11 the poor /’ so that, ac- 
cording to his notions, the working 
people are a distinct race of beings, en- 
titled to have the definite article placed 
before their denominative term ; and 
that we are to speak of “ the poor ” as 
we speak of the sheep, the pigs, the 
fowls, the moles, and the worms. I, 
in behalf of the labourers, reject this 
appellation with scorn ; and, it being 
thus familiarly used by a man like Mr. 
Fordham, is, of itself, a proof of the 
necessity of asserting and maintaining 
the rights of this large portion of the 
Commons of England. 

To return to the 44 stack- burning /* 
1 never said that the labourers ought to 
bum the stacks of the farmers, on any 
account whatsoever. I never said this : 
my words have no such meaning : Mr. 
Foh D iiABi misrepresents very grossly. I 
said, that treating the labouring people 
well, and especially keeping the young 
men and boys in the farm-houses, un- 
der the eye of the farmer and his wife ; 
j keeping them from associating together 
in dangerous groups ; giving them 
comfortable homes ; placing them out 
of the way of temptation ; giving them 
reason to have a kindly feeling to- 
wards the farmers and their families : 
I said that this was the most effectual 
nay of preventing stack-burning ; but 
I never said, that stack-burning ought 
to be carried on until this should 
take place. Mr. Fokdiiam knows, as 
well as I do, that the young men and 
boys used to live in the farm-houses ; 
that they used to be brought up under 
the farmers and their wives ; he knows 
as well as I do, that the change has 
been produced by the paper- money 
works, which have moulded five or six 
farms into one ; he knows as well as I 
do, that the morals of the working- 
people have been destroyed by this 
change ; he knows as well as I do, that 
since the piano-fortes and the parlour- 
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bells ahd the carpets came into farm- 
houses, the lot of the labourer has been 
growing worse and worse ; he knows 
as well as 1 do, that the farm-house is 
the proper home for the young people 
employed in agriculture ; but IVlr. 
Fordham is a great farmer ; it does 
not suit his taste to have the young 
people in his house 5 his practice is 
contrary to my doctrine; he finds it 
impossible to answer satisfactorily ; and, 
therefore, in his anger, he resorts to 
misrepresentation ; a practice a great 
deal more frequent than it is commend- 
able. 

I do not insist upon the “ right" of 
the young people to be lodged and 
boarded in the farm-houses. I insist 
only upon the justice and the prudence 
of doing it ; 1 pretend not that they 
have a legal right to be so maintained. 
Mr. Fordham himself allows, even he 
has the generosity to allow, “ that they 
u have a right to be upon, and have a 
11 living out of, the land of their birth/’ 
Even he allows this ; and I only point 
out the best way of their enjoying this 
undenied right ; I only point out the 
best place for them to be, and the best 
manner of having that living, which he 
himself says they have a right to ; and 
I believe 1 have pointed out the best 
place for them to be in, and the best 
manner to have the living. 

If Mr. Fordham had not been in a 
furious passion, he would not have 
talked about servants in husbandry, 
young men, boys, and women •, lie 
would not have talked about these men 
and maids being forced into his house, 
to he waited upon by him, his wife , and 
his children ! lie would not have talked 
about the milk- maid, and the girl em- 
ployed in brewing and baking; he would 
not have talked about their being waited 
upon by his wife and children ! Mr. 
Fordham was in a passion, or he would 
have perceived that his wife and eight 
children had somebody to wait upon 
them j and that it is not so very clear, 
whatever he may think of it, that they 
have a right to be waited upon by any- 
body, and, at the same time, refusing 
to take under their roof their due pro- 
portion of the labouring people. Their 


right to occupy a house with numerout 
rooms, while a labourer's wife and eight 
children, some grown up, and all shut 
out of the farm-houses, have only a 
small cottage to be crammed into ; it 
is not so clear, that right takes place in 
these two cases. But, did I pretend 
that the young men and women were 
to be waited upon by the farmer's wife 
and children ? Did I pretend to hold 
that they ought to be anything but 
“ servants in husbandry," according to 
law ; that law, which, unmutilated, is 
as just and as wise as any that ever 
existed in *the world ? I pretended to 
hold no doctrine other than that of the 
law. I was speaking of “ servants in 
husbandry,” engaged by contract, vo- 
luntarily on both sides ; and, therefore, 
all that Mr. Fordham says about wait- 
ing upon these servants, about their be- 
ing his masters , about his house no 
longer being “his castle all that he 
says here is nothing more than mere 
passionate and vehement misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration. 

But there is another part of his let- 
ter which shows how dangerous it al- 
ways is to contend against the rights of 
nature. Mr. Fordham tells us very 
coolly, that he takes care to provide for 
his wife and children , and that the la- 
bouring man ought to take care to pro- 
vide for his wife and children. By-the- 
bv, in his exaggerations above noticed, 
he pretends to understand, that I meant, 
that the named men should bring their 
wives and children into the farm-house. 
This is a sheer falsehood. It is beyond 
a misrepresentation ; because I said no- 
thing that could possibly bear this in- 
terpretation. But that the labouring 
man has a right to a living for his 
children as well as for himself, out of 
the land on which he was born, l main- 
tain in the teeth of all the big farmers 
upon the face of the earth. Mr* 
Fordham says, “ that when the la- 
“ bourer marries he will take care to 
“ provide for his family, as he (Mr. 
“ Fordham) takes care to provide for , 
“ his family/' Mr. Fordham takes 
care to have, I suppose, about a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred acres of land in 
his hands 5 and he, with the acknour- 
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Jfedgmeiit which betels oat with, will 
scarcely find a sufficiency of logic to 
prove that the laboarers of the village 
have not a right to a living for them- 
selves and their families out of that 
land and the rest of the lands in the 
village. Mr. Fordham was* in a pas- 
sion, or he would have perceived, that 
he had a thousand acres of land where- 
with to provide for his wife and eight 
children : and that the labourers of the j 
village had no land at all ; and that, 
they having (as he himself has the 
goodness to acknowledge) 41 a right to 
be upon, and have a living out of, the land 
where they were born," the labouring 
xnan must either have, for the mainte- 
nance of his family, a provision out of 
Mr. Fordham’s land, or, must have 
some of Mr. Fohdham’s land given up 
lo him that he may cultivate it himself ! 
Between these, I leave Mr. Fordham to 
choose. 

Towards the end of my 44 English 
Grammar,” I warn the scholar against 
the incautious use of figures of rhetoric. 
One of these figures is called the simile 
or comparison. Mr. Fordham affords 
us a happy (or rather an unhappy) illus- 
tration of the usefulness of this precept. 
Speaking of the married labourer call- 
ing upon others to maintain his children, 
he contrasts what he calls the un- 
natural conduct of that labourer, with 
the very laudable conduct of the wild 
birds. 44 The very birds of the air board 
and lodge their own young, and work 
u very hard through the day to feed 
“ them ; and one pair of birds do not 
“ impose this duty upon another pair ; 
** and should a poor man be exempted 
** from this most natural, sacred, and 
gt honourable, of all our duties, or basely 
throw this moral obligation upon 
u another man, who has, too, his own 
f * children to board and lodge at the 
**' flame time ?* 

* A very pretty figure ; and one that 
dees great credit to the literary talents 
of Mr. Fordo am 5 but, containing an 
flflgument which completely oversets the 
Wbelfl of bis doctrine. I agree to every 
word that this passage contains. Very 
imot that the birds of the air lodge and 
1* their own yonng. Very true that 


one pair of birds do not impose thin 
duty upon another pair of birds. Very 
true that each pair of birds toork hard 
through the day to go and seek for food 
and bring it to their young ; but (and 
Mr. Fordham in his passion forgot it) 
have the whole country to range in 5 have 
every hedge and every field and every 
wood and every farm-yard, wherein to 
seek for, find, and take, the food $ and 
that there is no single pair of birds with 
great swallows, to say to the rest of the 
pairs of birds, 44 You shall not come to 
“ seek for food in these hedges, nor in 
44 these fields ; for all these are ours ! 
“ You shall not touch a berry in this 
" hedge, nor a grain in this field ; but, 
“ on the contrary, shall go and collect 
“ the grain and the berries and bring 
“ them in for the hen and eight young 
“ ones in this nest.** There is no pair 
of black birds, of thrushes, of finches, 
or even of 44 damnably tyrannical u 
hawks, to hold language like this to the 
other pairs of birds ; if there were, the 
feathered nation, more just, or, at least, 
more courageous than the nation that 
has hair upon its head, and has fingers 
and toes, instead of feathers, would in- 
stantly be in one universal rebellion ; 
and we should see the very robins and 
wrens with their hackles stuck up and 
pecking at the 44 damnably tyrannical " 
hawk. 

When Mr. Fordham, who is a very 
worthy man, and who, I dare say, does 
treat his labourers as well as they can 
be treated, under a system like the pre- 
sent ; when he get6 the better of his 
passion, and shall have time to bestow a 
little thought upon the subject, he will 
see, that he must either deny that men 
have a right to be upon, or have a liv- 
ing out of, the land of their birth ; he 
must either deny this right , and insist 
upon it that the owners of land have an 
absolute property in it ; or he must al- 
low that all men and ail women have a 
RIGHT, a clear legal right, in case of 
need, to be provided for, to have their 
bodily wants and their health provided 
for out of the fruits of the land \ and 
1 hat, if they have not this right, then 
the right of nature returns : that it In 
8 ay, the right of the strongest. Mr. 
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Fordham will, I am sure, bear thU in 
mind ; and I hope never to see him 
again rooming his pen in au attempt to 
invalidate ttys great law of our country ; 
this great Christian principle, this bond 
of civil society. Let him bear in mind, 
that extreme* meet ; that the doctrine of 
absolute proprietorship in land is some- 
thing so monstrous, that men naturally 
liy from it; and, no wonder that they 
do not stop to discriminate and to qua- 
lify, but push on, until they arrive at 
the point of no proprietorship at all . 
Sturges Bourne's Bills took a large 
stride in the former direction : they 
were against nature ; against the natu- 
ral as well as against the legal rights of 
the labouring people ; and, if they be ] 
not speedily repealed, the consequences 
will be such as every one will deplore, 
but as every man of sense must antici- 
pate. Wm. COBBETT. 


TO 

MR. THOMAS SMITH, 

OF LIVERPOOL. 

Guildford , Surrey, 19. Dec. 1832. 
Dear Sir, 

In looking around me for the man, 
to whom, more than to any other 
man, I have been indebted for efficient 
aid in my long war against corruption 
and tyrannical violence, my mind (pass- 
ing over only one man) unhesitatingly 
fixes on you. To you I owe, that the 
writings of Long Inland were printed in 
London. My arm was long and strong ; ! 
but its length and strength would have 
been of no avail without the constant 
aid which it received from your pru- 
dently exercised zeal for, and devotion 
to, thepublic good. In those dismal days, 
when ,r darkness visible 9 * seemed to have 
established its perpetual dominion ; 
when the tongues of all around you 
seemed to have been made for no other 
purpose than that of pronouncing my 
name, accompanied with the foulest of 
calumnies; when even to venture to 
suggest that my enemies might possibly 
beinefTor,was a crime deemed worthy of 
banishment from social life when such 


hypocrisy f malignant envy* and base 
cowardice, united to back the sentence 
of perpetual banishment which tyranny 
had pronounced against me ; when all 
these chuckled with hell-like joy in the 
confident hope that I was gone never to 
return ; aye, and when so many flinched 
from fear of my hosts of foes : in those 
dismal days, you , to whom I had never 
spoken in my life ; you, whose person I 
knew not, you stood boldly forward my 
defender and my friend ; through your 
means, and your means alone, I was 
enabled to make England hear my 
voice, and to fix in the minds of my 
countrymen those predictions relative to 
Peels Bill , which, above all other 
things, have contributed to produce all 
that we now behold. 

You will know how great are my 
feelings of gratitude towards you, and 
how great my admiration of your know- 
ledge and your talents ; but it is just 
and proper that the world should know 
them too, and for this reason I have 
written this letter. 

I am your faithful friend 
and most obedient servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

P. S. I am going to ir find my level* 
soon ! What does Bott say about it } 
I should like to see his anticipations* 
Curious ! Trevor is flung out of Par* 
liament, just as I am going into it! 
Don’t you remember, “ Trevor and 
Potatoes. 9 ' 


DAILY PAPER. 

I said, that, if I were elected to be 
a member of Parliament, I would have 
a daily paper under my control. If I 
can have this as far as relates to reporta 
of proceedings in Parliament, that will 
be sufficient for my purpose; and, 1 
think, that it is likely that I can have 
this, without setting up a paper myselft 
If so, I shall be glad; but, I am rev 
solved not to be at the mercy of “lie 
Reporthers” We shall, most proba- 
bly, do our work by day-light ; and, in 
that case, men of *o6er habits may 
easily be found to report our proceed- 
ings. 
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ELECTIONS. 

Op those who have been returned, 
I shall say little or nothing, no ill at any 
rate ; because I am now on the tame 
floor with them, and may, if I choose, 
say the ill to their face ; while they have 
not l heir pens in this Register . But, of 
those who have been rejected, I may, if 
1 like, speak my mind, they having the 
press to resort to. However, it would 
be, as yet, premature to say much about 
the election?, or, at least, to do any 
thing more than merely give an account 
of some of the most interesting conflicts 
at particular places, and this I shall 
now do. 

I take the following account of the 
Oldham Election, from the Manchester 
and Salford Advertiser of the lb. inst. 


_ The Oldham election commenced 
precisely at nine o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, by the nomination of the re- 
spective candidates, on a hustings 
erected in front of the late Miss Booth’s 
shop, in the New Market-place, oppo- 
site the church. The crowd which as- 
sembled to witness the proceedings, 
amounted to twelve or fifteen thousand 
persons, who collected together from all 
parts of the borough, and rendered all 
the streets busy, and a^gpene of activity. 
The members, flags, and bands of music 
belonging to the Oldham, Chadderton, 
Roy ton, and Crompton Political Unions, 
marched to the ground ; and a large 
posse of special constables took up their 
station among the vast multitude. The 
novelty of the scene was still further 
augmented by the waving of banners, 
borne in different directions, all of them 
in favour of the popular candidates — 
Messrs. Cobbett and Fielden. The Whigs 
and Tories did not make any public 
exhibition, except putting out a flag at 
their committee-rooms. One of the co- 
lours was carried by a veteran of eighty- 
four, who testified his hearty approba- 
tion of the radicals by wearing their 
fovour. Another person, equally zealous 
in the cause, was a woman, who ap- 
peared dressed entirely in green. The 
banners .were uncommonly numerous 
and elegant; and they all bore inscrip- 


tions in compliment to Messrs. Cobbett 
and Fielden. Some were inscribed with 
the names of the two candidates ; others 
bore the names of the places to which 
they belonged, and several were lettered 
with the words 44 Equitable Adjustment," 
41 Universal Suffrage," “Vote by Ballot,” 
4f No Tithes,’* “ No Corn Laws/* &c. 
One of them excited particular atten- 
tion ; it wits the representation of a 
yeomanry cavalry soldier cutting down 
men and women, and over the figures 
were inscribed, “ Remember the foul 
deeds of Peterloo.*’ Immediately before 
the hustings was placed the picture of 
a negro slave in chains, intended ns a 
hint to the two candidates connected 
with colonial slavery. 

The hustings were as crowded as the 
space below, being filled by the return- 
ing-officer, his friends, all the candi- 
dates except Mr. Cobbett (who was at 
Manchester), and parties intimately ac- 
quainted with them. When the return- 
ing-officer’s attorney had read the 
county and borough writs, with other 
customary documents, it was agreed 
that the candidates should be nomi- 
nated in the order they entered the 
field. 

Mr. Joshua Milne consequently 
stepped forward, to move that John 
Fielden, Esq., was a fit and proper per- 
son to represent this ancient town and 
new-I orn borough in the ensuing Par- 
liament. He would not tire them by 
enumerating the circumstances which 
rendered Mr. Fielden fit and proper to 
represent them ; they knew them well. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Fielden had already ex- 
pressed his willingness to support such 
liberal measures a$ were likely to occupy 
the attention of Parliament. He is par- 
ticularly opposed to all tyranny and in- 
justice, especially to the curse of colo- 
nial slavery; and if you do jour duty, 
he will do his, both to England and 
Africa. (Cheers ) 

Mr. William Taylor, of Crompton, 
seconded the motion, and, in so doing, 
said it gave him great pleasure to bear 
testimony to Mr. Fieldcn’s principles. 
Mr. Fielden hnd told them, in his ad- 
dress, that he was a reformer, on the 
broad principle, which meant he wcMild 
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reform our taxation, lessen our sorrow, 
and increase our happiness. He was 
quite aware that he need not tell them 
how the debt had crippled their re- 
sources, and made them poor. .If lie 
had time he could relate the evils of 
corn-laws, the injurious tendency of 
monopolies, and the corruptions of the 
state. On this election, he said, depends 
your welfare and comfort ; therefore, 
act as men determined to be free ; do 
not break the peace, do not insult any 
one, hut gain a quiet and undisturbed 
victory. 

Mr. Hali.iday, in rising to propose 
William Cobbett, Esq. (cheers) as a »it 
and proper person to represent them in 
Pailiament, would ask who was filter 
for a representative than he who was 
the father of reform. It was allowed 
on all hands that Mr. Cobbett was 
powerful in his talents ; and he would 
ask if this were not sufficient to qualify 
him for representing them. (General 
approbation.) His long and effective 
advocacy of reform, his sufferings in the 
cause, his great merits, and the admira- 
tion he was held in. even by his ene- 
mies. eminently entitled him to sit in 
Parliament. (Yes.) He reflected on the 
present Ministry, whose conduct towards 
Ireland was execrable, and whose paltry 
meanness in resorting to France, to 
know how to keep the public accounts, 
was degrading to an Englishman’s feel- 
ings. He was convinced that if Mr. 
Cobbett were returned, such disgraceful 
conduct would cease. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Halliwell seconded the motion 
in a very short speech. 

Mr. James Mkllor then advanced 
to the front of the hustings, and pro- 
posed B. H. Bright, Esq., as a fit and 
proper person to represent them. In 
doing this, he knew he was proposing a 
gentleman of liberal, honest, and en- 
lightened view's. (Hisses.) They all 
knew that it was the war that had 
caused taxation to increase, a monopoly 
of corn to be suffered, and distress to 
become general. Every poor man, he 
considered, ought to be untaxed : the 
taxes ought to be borne by the wealthy 3 
tfnd if Mr. Bright were returned to Par- 
liament/' he was convinced that he 


would relieve the poor from taxes 
(laughter) 3 that he would abolish sine- 
cures, and economize and retrench the 
financial department. He had long 
been a reformer (laughter), and still re- 
mained one — such a one, that he would 
rigidly but gradually (laughter) amend 
their situation. 

Mr. James Whitehead, solicitor, se- 
conded the nomination. In the dis- 
charge of their duty they ought to se- 
lect true reformers to represent them 
(laughter), who would bring the ac- 
cursed corn-laws to an end. (Cheers 
from his party.) If he had not been 
convinced of Mr. Bright’s merits and 
friendship for the poor, he should not 
have supported him. (Disapprobation.) 

Mr. George Wrigiit, hat-mamifac- 
turer, proposed William Burge, Esq., as 
fit and proper to represent the borough. 
In doing this, he beggedto assure them 
they did not come to seek their votes 
with meanness, or to gloss over and 
disguise abuses. (A cry of “ Bravo ; 
well done the Tories.”) Mr. Burge has 
been introduced to your notice by many 
respectable inhabitants, who have gained 
your private esteem and friendship. 
The class who bring him forward are 
designated the Tories 3 and if a class 
who wish institutions to be preserved, 
tyranny put an end to, the poor man be- 
friended, and justice administered, be 
called Tories, I confess we are so. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Burge was, in his 
consideration, highly suitable as a 
representative. (Cheers from the con- 
servatives.) 

JonN Taylor, E«q., captain of the 
Oldham cavalry corps, seconded the 
motion, because, in so doing he con- 
ceived he should be supporting a gen- 
tleman every way worthy of their 
choice. (Laughter.) 

The Rev. William Fullarton Wal- 
ker, minister of St. James’s, Greenacres 
Moor, next presented himself, for the 
purpose of moving that George Stephen, 
Esq., was a fit and proper person to re- 
present them in Parliament. He did it 
solely because he was a friend of hu- 
manity, and he had considered it his 
duty, as a minister of God, to exhort 
,the electors of Oldham not to sanction 
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candidates who, if not directly con- 
cerned in colonial slavery, were its 
abettors. Mr. Stephen had been placed 
in the situation of a candidate, solely to 
rescue Oldham from the disgrace which 
would befall it if slave-holders should 
be its representatives. (Loud cheers.) 
If there be a man in whom you could 
place confidence, it is George Stephen, 
who is, I do not disown it, the agent of 
the anti-slavery society, (cheers from 
the Whigs and Tories,) and, I must add, 
the unpaid agent of that body. (Cheers.) 

The llev. Thomas F. Jordan, Bap- 
tist minister, seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Stephen, in a speech full of elo- 
quence and fervour. VVe stand here, 
be said, not to contend with those gen- 
tlemen who are pledged to the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery, but to induce 
you, by all weans, to renounce any con- 
nexion with candidates of a different I 
cast. (Cheers.) Do not, I beseech ' 


tions, both for members and voters, 
reminded him of what was once said by 
Dr. Franklin in the America^ senate, 
when speaking upon the subject. The 
Doctor stated that he had a neighbour 
who had an ass which he used for carry- 
ing fish to market. The neighbour lost 
his ass by death, and along with it he 
lost a right to vote, which he had pos- 
sessed while$fr was living. Dr. Franklin 
wished to know whether it was the ass, 
or the owner of it, that could vote. 
(Laughter.) Why the former, to be sure, 
i The same question might be put here : 

| whether the ten-pound house or its 
occupier was represented. It was the 
former innocent inanimate thing which 
was represented. (Laughter.) If the 
men, and not the houses, had been re- 
presented, the poor would not have been 
in the state of distress and misery they 
are now. (Cheers.) There is a flag 
held up here which brings to my mind 


you, be entrapped by the enemies of an event disgraceful to this country. At 
humanity, and the foes of freedom, a time when the people of Manchester 
(Cheers.) were peaceably assembled to petition 

John Fibldex, Esq. rose amidst tre- for reform, they were grossly attacked 
mendous applause, and spoke as fol- by a brutal soldiery ; but I hope and 
lows : — “ Gentlemen, as I have said trust that the deeds of that day will be 
before, it was with reluctance that I inquired into. (Very loud cheering.) 
consented to be put in nomination to There were mauy who opposed the 
reprtsent you, because I was persuaded people on that occasion, who were 
I had no such abilities as to fit me for now reduced to poverty and want by 
the situation. I was well aware th it I the system they then upheld. We 
<lid not possess the power to frighten all know what were the effects of the 
by words, or terrify by substance— war— excessive taxation j we all know 
(applause) — but the love of my country, how the people have become oppressed ; 
the wish to benefit my fellow-men, in- we all know how long they petitioned 
duced me to become a candidate. (No for redress in vain ; and all sensible men 
doubt.) When 1 lent myself to your know that it is time they should be re- 
borough, it was upon the express con- lieved (cheers), or else convulsion will 
ditioo that 1 would not sit unless Mr. follow. 1 find but little difference in 
Cobbett did; because I know if Mr. the sentiments of the gentlemen who 
Cobbett does not sit, reform will pro- brought forward Messrs. Bright and 
duce little or no good. (Applause.) If Burge. The first says the people ought 
he is returned, he will not be long in the to be made comfortable and happy. 
House before he convinces you of his This is what 1 say. The second aims 
utility. (Cheers.) Property qualifica- at affording security to property. This 
tions for a member of Parliament ought is all I ask for; and what property 
to be dispensed with, and if anything would he protect? Why that of the 
could convince a man of its utter in- labouring man. It ought to be the ob- 
utilrty, surely the speech of Mr. Halli- ject of all good governments to protect 
day would be sufficient Mr. Fielden the poor man's property, and that was 
then alluded to the arbitrary nature of his labour. (Applause, particularly from 
the 10/. franchise. Property qualifica* Mr. Bright.) If thesegentleo e i.wouM 
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pledge themselves to vote for protect- 
ing the working man’s labour, 1 should 
▼ery gladly retire from the poll. (Gene- 
ral applause.) Mr. Fielden explained 
his views on tithes, the malt, hop, and 
soafp duties, and the corn-laws, and pro- 
ceeded to condemn the enormous 
amount of debt as an unjust impost. 
He concluded by advocating the justice 
of an immediate abolition of slavery, 
without any compensation to the 
planters. At the termination of his re- 
marks he was greeted by loud plaudits. 

Mr. Fitton, in the absence of Mr. 
Cobbett, begged to thank the meeting 
for the honour they had conferred upon 
that gentleman, by nominating him. 
If there be one man more than ano- 
ther who has superior claims upon you 
—I do not say it with disrespect to- 
wards the other candidates — that man 
is William Cobbett. (Cries of “ So it 

is. *’) His great powers of mind, liis 
mighty mental qualifications, his suf- 
ferings in the cause of reform, his talent, 
his ability, his zeal, are all proofs of his 
great fitness to be a representati\ e. 
When the Tories have called him the 
father of reform, I think we may, with 
equal confidence, say he shall be the 
father of the representatives we intend 
to send. (Cheers.) Mr. Fit ton went on 
to say, Mr. Cobbett had no ambition to 
gratify, or private interests to serve, if 
he went to Parliament, but would be 
found a hearty and a noble adherent of 
the people, of the monarchy, and of the 
constitution. (Cheers.) Before he has 
been in Parliament six months, 1 think 
our opponents will have cause to regret 
their opposition. (Renewed cheers.) 

R. H. Bright, Esq., the Whig can- 
didate, succeeded Mr. Fitton, and deli- 
vered his sentiments at considerable 
length. He should be glad to learn, at 
the end of six months, that Mr. Cob- 
belt had become useful, but he doubted 

it. (Hisses.) Nothing could afTord him 
more pleasure than beholding his friend, 
Mr. Fielden (laughter), so popular. He 
had known that gentleman some time, 
and had struggled with him to gain that 
bill which they were now met to make 
effective. (Cheers from his friends.) 
That bill I regard as a means to an end, 


and looking upon it in that light, I 
should attempt to turn it to good and 
useful purposes ; not to be wielded by 
one party as an engine which is to be 
useless, and by another as a step to re- 
volution. (Hisses.) The elective fran- 
chise too restricted, the taxes too great, 
the distress too general, is what we have 
to complain of. Only use the Reform 
Bill as it ought to be used, and we shall 
do away with these evils. Remove the 
tithes, the taxes on industry, the bad 
tendency of the Corn Bill, and then, aiid 
not till then, shall we be benefited. 
Pledges he had refused, and would still 
refuse, as they were bad in their nature. 
(U i&ses.) No one in the country could 
be more an enemy to slavery than he 
was (laughter) ; but believing that there 
might be means found to abolish it 
speedily, but cautiously (groans), he 
should be averse to immediate abolition. 
(Hisses.) iio far as putting ari end to 
pluralities, and equalizing the revenues 
of the church, I consider to he just - y 
but to separate the church from the 
state 1 shall not consent to. (Hisses.) 
The ballot prevents thatdue exercise of 
influence which should attend an elec- 
tor’s vote, and to the friends of that 
measure I can say, as I have said to 
those of the immediate abolition of 
slavery, jou do not sufficiently under- 
stand the matter. (Groans.) Mr. Bright 
termina'ed his speech by returning 
thanks to the audience for giving him a 
patient hearing. 

W. Buhge, Esq., the Tory candidate, 
then advanced to address the crowd. 
He rejoiced that the day had at last ar- 
rived when their good sense must deter~ 
mine the contest. He could say. with 
the greatest confidence, that in no town 
had he met with so much respect and 
civility; and if, in his canvass, he had 
omitted to call on some electors, they 
must not be offended at it, but ascribe 
the reason to want of time. No one 
could say he had attempted to hide or 
conceal his sentiments ; he had given 
most of them a chance of putting ques- 
tions to him on any subject they chose. 
(Cheers.) Let the result of the election 
be what it may, no person would leave 
the town more full of gratitude for the 
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behaviour he had experienced than him- 
self. He was glad of the opportunity 
now afforded him of replying to the 
faLe charges and foul calumnies which 
had been circulated against him, by the 
party who had brought forward the anti- 
slavery attorney-general (laughter) to 
oppose him as a candidate. If he was 
such a character as they represented 
him to be, why did they not leave him 
alone, and solely to be operated upon 
as the public mind directed. It has 
been well satf of one of your candidates 
that he is possessed of wonderful powers, 
and he could add he had another good 
quality, that is a detestation of all hum- 
bug and deceit. (Cheers ) He was a 
Tory, and he did not disown it. (Cheers.) 
He was opposed to the present Ministry 
because they suffered themselves to be 
dragged at the chariot wheels of France. 
(Cheers.) There is not a word said 
against Mr. 13right by this anti-slavery 
candidate, and yet his father is an exten- 
sive owner of slaves, (loud cheers from 
the radicals) ; but you must recollect 
this anti-slavery candidate and Mr. 
Bright are botli of the same politics. 
(Cheers.) These pretended friends of 
humanity have asserted, that if I went 
into Parliament, slavery would be 
prolonged j they talked just a9 if 
an humble individual like myself 
could stifle the voice of the whole 
House of Commons on this ques- 
tion. (Laughter.) Their cause must 
be bad indeed if they are to be put down 
by my humble efforts. (Laughter.) I 
am a zealous friend to emancipating the 
negroes, and have not only felt, but acted 
on theirbehalf. (Cheers from his friends.) 
The immediate emancipation of the 
negroes, would only involve themselves 
in distress and misery (hisses) ; and 
when I say so, I only ask you to believe 
me as an honest man. (Cheers.) It has i 
been asserted that I am a colonial agent, i 
and that if I am not in Parliament I 
shall lose that agency. To this I give 
the flattest denial. At my last election 
I was returned (“ By a slave-owner,” 
cried Mr. Thompson, the lecturer on 
slavery, who was present), on purely 
independent principles, and not by a 
slave-owner at all. (Cheers and hisses.) j 


The Reform Bill being passed, I will 
now render it the means of benefit, by 
correcting abuses, removing improper 
taxes, revising the corn-laws, and abo- 
lishing monopolies, and gradually reno- 
vating our system. 

| George Stephen, Esq., the anti- 
slavery candidate, followed, and at- 
tempted to expose Mr. Burge and the 
party he supported. It was a proof 
that he was thought highly of, and of 
great consequence, or why were so much 
pains bestowed to answer him? (Cheers.) 

' I show myself here, not as an enemy to 
! Messrs. Cobbett and Fielden, but as an 
j enemy to colonial cant and deceit. 

! (Cheers and hisses.) This amiable co- 
| lonial transatlantic agent (laughter), 
tells you at onetime he abhors slavery : 
at another time he is upholding it : 
sometimes he 19 for having cheap bread, 
at other times he suffers the negro to 
perish. (Cheers.) This is his consist- 
ency, gentlemen. (Applause.) He has 
not told you of his being a member for 
a rotten borough ; he has not told you 
how many soldiers are kept to keep 
down the slaves in the colonies ; he has 
forgot to inform you of the whips, the 
chains, the dungeons, the cruelties the 
poor negro endures. (Loud cheers.) 
He has not told you that a slave cannot 
marry, enjoy any property, sue for any 
offence he may have suffered : he has 
forgot to tell yo»i that females are 
flogged, and families separated and sold 
from one another. (Shame.) You will 
now see the reasons why I claim imme- 
diate abolition ; and to you I appeal as 
the only jury I shall consult, whether it 
is just or proper still to rivet the chains 
on the negro. (Cheers.) Mr. Stephen 
then withdrew. 

The several candidates were now put 
to the vote ; Mr. Fielden and Mr. 
Cobbett seemed to be almost generally 
approved of; and the number of hands 
held up for the other candidates was 
insignificantly few. Mr. Stephen was 
the next, in point of numbers, to the 
popular candidates. The returning- 
officer's deputy declared, amidst the 
most deafening applause, that in his 
opinion John Fielden and Wm. Cobbett, 
Esqrs., were elected ; but that in conse- 
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quence of a poll being demanded, it 1 1 sit in Parliament (said Mr. Fielden), 
would be proceeded with the next day depend upon it Mr. Cobbett’s measures 
at nine o clock. The thanks of the shall not want a supporter, 
meeting were given to the returning- Termination of the Election.— 
officer for his impartial conduct. — Messrs. Bright, Burge, and Stephen, 
Shortly afterwards the dense multitude having signified their intention to retire 
dispersed. The bands of music and from the contest late on Thursday 
banners were paraded through the night, the returning-officer proceeded 
streets in triumph, and during the re- to the hustings yesterday morning, and 
mainder of the day the borough was publicly announced that William Cob- 
thronged with people. The speakers bett and John Fielden, Esqrs., were 
at the hustings occupied six hours in duly elected to represent the borough 
delivering speeches. of Oldham in Parliament. This decla- 


The Polling. — The polling of voters 
commenced in three different parts of | 
the borough on Thursday morning, at 
nine o'clock. The votes were received 
at the Grammar School, Oldham, for 
Oldham* below-town ; at the National 
School, Greenacres Moor, for Oldham- 
above- town ; and at the Village School, 
Royton, for Crompton, Chadderton, and 
Royton. The excellent arrangements 
entered into by Messrs. Cobbett and 
Fielden’s committee, greatly facilitated 
the business; and the kindness of the 
rcturning-officcr in affording ample ac- 
commi ciation, was highly approved of. 
Curiosity induced numbers of people to 
spend the day in the neighbourhood of 
the polling places. The electors in 
favour of the radicals flocked to vote in 
such numbers that it was expected 
Messrs. Burge, Bright, and Stephen, 
would resign ; but they persisted in the 
contest till the close of the poll at 4 
o'clock in the evening, when the num- 
bers were as follows : — 


Mr. Fielden 670 

Mr. Cobbett 6*42 

Mr. Bright 153 

Mr. Burge ........ 101 

Mr. Stephen 3 


As soon as the voting had terminated, 
Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Fielden spoke to 
the crowd in the street, from the Albion 
Inn, and were most loudlv cheered. 
They had the greatest pleasure in in- 
forming the people of Oldham, that 
such was the state of the pull that it be- 
came no longer doubtful who were to 
be their representatives. They trusted 
the men of the borough would do their 
duty : for if they did not it was impos- 
sible they could do theirs. So long as 


ration, so pleasing to the majority of 
the inhabitants, was made in the pre- 
sence of several thousand people, who 
had assembled at ten o’clock, and 
marched in procession to the ground, 
with the same flags as were exhibited 
on Wednesday. All the candidates 
were present, and delivered speeches ; 
some of them moderately long. Mr. 
Bright ascribed his defeat partly to the 
false hopes which had been held out to 
him by his friends, and partly in conse- 
quence of the working classes having 
used improper influence. Mr. Burge 
said that he had determined on the no- 
mination day to retire, had not Mr. 
Bright demanded a poll. Mr. Stephen 
congratulated the audience on the result 
of the election. When he came as a 
candidate, it was without the least 
hopes of success : he had come to pre- 
vent them from returning supporters to 
slavery. Mr. Fielden spoke tor a consi- 
derable time, chiefly in commendation 
of the electors and Mr. Cobbett. He 
was highly pleased that he had now a 
chance of seeing Mr. Cobbett in Parlia- 
ment, and the additional honour of se- 
conding his efforts to relieve the people. 
If undue influence had been used, it was 
more upon the part of his opponents 
than himself. He, along with Mr. Cob- 
bett, who subsequently addressed -them, 
strongly reprobated the Whigs, and re- 
lated glaring instances of the injustice 
they had committed while in power. 
The latter observed, that from a plough- 
boy in a smock-frock, and clogs well 
nailed, they had raised him to he a 
member of Parliament— they had at last 
afforded him the pleasure of defending 
the rights of the poor in the Legisla- 
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ture. The two successful candidates 
declined to be chaired, or to go in public 
procession. They despised ostentation, 
and hated the idea of being carried on 
the shoulders of willing slaves. Mr. 
Cobbett read aloud a copy of an address 
he and his friend Mr. Fielden had drawn 
up, containing their thanks for the great 
honour conferred upon them. At the 
conclusion, Mr. Cobbett walked arm-in- 
arm with a poor weaver to the com- 
mittee-room, accompanied by Mr. 
Fielden, amidst the shouts of a vast body 
of persons, who afterwards paraded the 
town with flags and music. 


MIDDLESEX ELECTION. 

The borough elections in England 
are now all over. The Tories appear 
to have been, generally, very unsuccess- 
ful ; but let us hope, that it will no 
longer be a question of Whig or Tory : 
let us see a good phalanx of the peo- 
ple's representatives, in the reformed 
Parliament, and not the babbling organs 
of a faction. Amongst those who are 
thrown out, I find \Vkther ell, Sug- 
dex, Choker, WILDE ! and Trevor. 
The people of Blackburn have re- 
jected Buwkixg. The election for Mid- 
dlesex is now going on with every 
prospect of Mr. Hume’s re-election. 
The following is the result of the first 
day’s polling : 

( From the Morning Chronicle of 21. Dec.) 

Brentford. — The polling yesterday 
proceeded in the greatest order and 
quietness. The gross numbers at the 
close were as follows 


Hume 

2,109 

Byng 

... I,b74 

Forbes 

...1,013 

Lillie 

.... 766 


Mr. Hume is a-head of Byng, 235 — 
Of Lillie, 1353 — and of Forbes, 10116*. 

Mr. Hume addressed the assembly. 
He was received with the loudest ac- 
clamations. He said that the polling 
of this day was such as to give him the 

S eatest prospect of success. (Cheers.) 

e had also received a communication 
from his Central Committee, stating that 


his name had been as high elsewhere. 
He liad no doubt that to-morrow’s poll 
would be equally in his favour. He 
could not believe that the* people of the 
county, who had displayed such noble 
energies in the late struggle for the 
Reform Bill, would, when about to reap 
the fruits of that bill, show themselves 
so inconsistent as to vote fora man who 
was opposed to all reform— who would 
entirely prevent all the benefits which he 
(Mr. Hume) and all reformers had hoped 
to effect by that bill. The present will 
be a convincing evidence how the minds 
of the people are affected to reform 
and good government, when a man 
like Sir C. Forbes, supported by all 
the corrupt influence of the Tory 
advocates for bad government, fails in 
attaining the object of his hopes. He 
(Mr. Hume) was also sorry to find him- 
self opposed by a majority of the church 
party, leagued to oppose all reform and 
its advocates. (“ Oh ! there's no chance 
for them ! ”) He did not know about 
that, but no man could deny that there 
were fearful odds against a man like 
himself, who was of no particular party, 
and was, therefore, without the support 
of any party. The squirearchy and 
magistracy of the county, too, had 
adopted a course of action with respect 
to the candidates by no means impartial, 
(“ Brentford to wit”); but all these 
opponents lie did not fear ; it was the 
people to whom he looked, and they 
had answered his trust by placing him 
at the head of the poll. (“ Never fear 
us.") In supporting his interests they 
supported their own. If they chose to 
desert him, it might be themselves who 
would suffer, and not he. If rejected, 
he should certainly feel one pain, and 
that would be, to see those electors who 
had, two years and. a half ago, .shown 
their independence by electing him, now 
evince inconsistency and fickleness in 
discarding him without cause. (Bravo ! 
“ We won’t do any such sort of thing/') 
If they returned him, be could only say 
they would not have reason to repent 
their choice. (“ We don't doubt you.’') 
With respect to Sir. C. Forbes he wished 
to make an observation, expressive of 
his astonishment, that one who, like 
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him, entertained such liberal views with 
regard to India, should differ with him 
(Mr. Hujne) so much in his views with 
regard to England. He had often said 
to him, 44 tVhy, Sir Charles, how is it 
that you and I, who have such similar 
opinions about India, can’t go together 
on the subject of liberty here V With 
respect to Sir Charles's coming forward 
here, he was convinced that he had 
been misled— that the 2,400 voters 
who had promised Lord Henley might 
be turned over to him like so many 
sheep. He doubted that Sir Charles 
would find himself mistaken ; but this 
was not the time, nor was he the person 
to say anything on this point. If he 
(Mr. Hume) were rejected, lie might 
then enjoy some years of peace and 
quietness, much of which had hitherto 
not fallen to his share, lie regretted 
that candidates could not come before 
the electors without in some way impli- 
cating their rival candidates. He him- 
self had been charged with coalescing 
with another candidate, which charge 
be found had operated unfavourably to 
him in the city and elsewhere. The 
coalition was said to be with Sir J. S. 
Lillie, but nothing could be a greater 
mistake : he had expressed his denial of 
such a coalition twenty times, stating 
his determination to rest his claims on 
his own merits, if he had any. The idea 
of a coalition arose from placards which 
had been distributed, calling upon elec- 
tors to vote for Hume and Lillie — Lillie 
and Hume. For his own part he con- 
sidered it improper for any candidate to 
express any opinion whatever of other 
candidates — leaving that entirely to the 
electors; and he did not believe him- 
self going too far in stating his be- 
lief, that standing alone as he did, 
the electors would place him high 
on the poll. If they did, they would 
not have cause to complain of him ; 
and that renewed favour would en 
courage him to renewed exertions. 
He could not promise them greater zeal 
in their service— for that he believed 
impossible. (Cheers ; “ So it is.**) In 
coming along the road he had been very 
much amused, and he would say pleased, 
at seeing placards stuck about, classify* 


ing him as a f< Destructive ; 99 and as 
j he had said before, he gloried in the 
' title, if it meant, as it did, in contradis- 
tinction to the 44 Conservatives ” — men 
who would destroy all that was bad. 
The conservatives were those who 
wished to preserve expensive establish- 
ments, and consequent heavy taxation, 
and a thriving Exchequer for the use of 
themselves. (A laugh.) The destruc- 
tives, if he was a specimen of that party, 
wished to destroy that worst of all mo- 
nopolies — the monopoly of the manufac- 
ture of members of Parliament. He 
himself had seen a member manufac- 
tured in half an hour by three slips of 
parchment being given by the borough- 
holder tq the nominee. (A laugh.) As 
his excellent friend. Sir Charles Forbes, 
said he wished to preserve all the re- 
maining parts of the constitution, the 
only difference was, that Sir Charles 
wanted to preserve the bad parts of 
what remained, while he (Mr. Hume) 
wanted to preserve the good parts, what 
few there were, and to restore those that 
had been stolen, as soon as he could. 
The people must not expect that it will 
be possible to make the charge from 
bad to good government all at once. 
He would do it as soon as he could. 
He would legislate for the millions, 
voters or not voters, and would do his 
best to lay the burdens on the right 
shoulders. He would entreat the 
electors to remember how awful was 
the charge reposed on them. They 
were the jurors for the country, and 
should remember their oath. The poor 
were the more particularly interested 
in obtaining reform, in obtaining cheap 
justice, and good government. The 
rich were more indejwndent of such ad- 
vantages, and, perhaps, profited by the 
reverse of them. He, therefore, be- 
sought the people to preserve impar- 
tiality, order, and decorum, and not 
lay themselves open to the disgrace 
which had fallen upon the proceedings 
at some elections. Mr. Hume con- 
cluded by expressing his inability to 
address the electors at this place to- 
morrow, having been expected to attend 
at the hustings at King’s Cross, to ad- 
dress the numerous electors there as- 
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sembled. He thanked the electors for 
their support, and assured them, that if 
they returned him, they would have no 
cause to repent of their choice. Mr. | 
Hume, before concluding his address, j 
said, that though unable himself to ad- ! 
dress them to-morrow, he trusted that 
they would give Sir Charle Forbes, if he 
should present himself, a full and im- 
partial hearing, that he might frankly 
declare his sentiments, that they might 
fulh understand him, and that he and 
his friends might not have the charge 
of partiality to prefer against any Mid- 
dlesex electors. 

Sir J. $. Lillie thanked the electors 
for the noble and independent feelings 
which had placed him so high on the 
poll. He begged leave to observe, with 
respect to the alleged coalition men- 
tioned by Mr. Hume, as put forth in 
the placards, that he knew as little of 
those placards as Mr. Hume. He would 
only observe, that the electors who ap- 
proved of Mr. Hume’s principles would 
approve also of his ; that there certainly 
was a coalition between him and Mr. 
Hume, but it was of measures, not 
men 3 and if they had the vote by ballot, 
he knew whom they would send with 
Mr. Hume into Parliament. He had 
learned that most of the voters who 
had voted for Mr. Hume had also polled 
for him, and he also learned that the 
number of those who had voted for Sir 
Charles Forbes, in conjunction with 
Mr. Byng, was also very numerous. 
(Cries of No, no !). It was very extra- 
ordinary that Mr. Byng, who at the last 
election had stated decidedly, that if 
returned, he would not offer hirnself 
again (“ No, hedid’nt* — “ Yes, he did!”). 
As he before stated, if he thought he 
had the slightest idea that his coming 
forward would in any way impede the 
return of Mr. Hume, he should never 
have thought of doing so ; but as he 
felt that Mr. Hume’s return was un- 
doubted, he trusted that the electors 
would show their approbation of a man 
with principles exactly similar to those 
of Mr. Hume, by voting for him. He 
thanked the electors for what they had 
this day done for him. 


POULETT THOMSON. 

I take the following from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 20. December. My 
friends of Oldham and Manx 11 ester, 
do read this, and then judge you of the 
correctness of my opinion, expressed in 
the former part of this Register. Do 
pity poor Mr. Thomson ! Good God ! 
What a life he is destined to lead ! How 
quickly they have begun upon him. 

“ A deputation from Manchester 
u waited on the Right Honourable 
“ Poulett Thomson, the Vice-President 
“ of the Board of Trade, yesterday 
“ morning, at his residence in Somerset- 
“ place.” 


{ From the Ttuc Sun of the 20. instant .) 

Our readers will not fail to peruse 
with satisfaction and pleasure the ad- 
mirable letter from the new members of 
Oldham, addressed through our paper 
1 of to night, to the electors of that town. 

: We feel proud of being the channel of 
j communication to the people of Oldham, 
of such sentiments as are contained in 
this address, in which we are at no loss 
I to trace the pen of that impressiie and 
, distinguished writer, whose absence 
. from Parliament we have long lamented, 
and whose services we have at last the 
gratification of seeing transplanted to 
the sphere which will afford a still wider 
field for their exercise. We are sure 
the country looks forward to no event 
with more interest and expectation than 
the entrance into parliamentary life of«i 
man whose career has been as extraor- 
dinary as his powers. 


PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER VI. 

“ It is not altogether improbable, that, 
“ when the nation becomes heartily 6ick of its 
11 debts, and ;s cruelly oppressed by them, 
“ some dariu<? projector inay arise with vi- 
1 sionary schemes for their discharge ; and, as 

* public credit will begin, by that time, to be 
‘ a little frail, the least touch will destroy it; 
1 and in this mariner it will die of the Doctor • 

* But, it is more probable, that the breach of 
( national faith will be the necessary effect of 
< wars, defeats, misfortunes, and public cala- 

* unties, or even, perhaps, of victories and 
‘ conquests.”— Hume on Pubtic Credit . 
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Gentlemen, — It was naturally to be 
expected, that those venal men, who, 
for want of industry to “ labour with 
their hands the tiling that is good,” and 
from a desire to live upon the labour 
of others, have chosen the occupa- 
tion of writing instead of obeying the 
voice of nature, wh'cli bade use the 
brush and not the pen, to blacken shoes 
and not paper ; it was naturally to be 
expected that those venal men, who 
gain their livelihood by serving the cor- 
rupt and bv deceiving the weak, and 
the number of whom, in this town, is, 
unfortunately, but too groat ; it was 
naturally to be expected that this de- 
scription of men would feel alarmed at 
the progress of these lexers, which, 
by making honest and useful truths so 
familiar to the minds of the people, 
threatened literary venality with de- 
struction. Accordingly these instru- 
ments of corruption have shown their 
anger and resentment against me ; but, 
the only answer they have offered to me 
is this : “ that 1 dischaige my gun from 
a stone- batter ij meatiing that 1 write 
from a ptisan ; therein giving the public 
a specimen of their wit as well as of 
their manliness. This is always the way 7 
it is the constant practice of those, who, 
while they are, from whatever motive, 
impelled to oppose a writer, want either 
the materials or the ability to show 
that he is wrong ; and, gentlemen, you 
may lay it down as a maxim, that when 
any publication is answered by abuse, 
and especially personal abuse, the author 
of such publication is right, or, at least, 
that his abusers want the ability to show 
that he is wrong . Facts and reasoning, 
if erroneous, always admit of refutation : 
but, if correct, no one can refute them ; 
and, if erroneous, to refute may still re- 
quire some ability ; whereas, to abuse 
the person from whom they have pro- 
ceeded is within the power of every 
one, a gift not denied to any creature 
capable of uttering articulate sounds or 
of making marks upon paper. The great 
cause, however, of abuse in such cases, 
is the weight of the. truths against which 
such abuse is opposed : for it is here As 
in common verbal disputes, he who has 
the truth clearly oil his side, is .always 


seen to be in good temper, while his 
opponent scarcely ever fails to discover 
impatience and anger, and, in but too 
many cases, to give way to personal 
invective anil false accusation; and, be 
you well assured, gentlemen, that even 
the venal men above described, answer 
me by saying that I write from a prison, 
only because they have no other answer 
to give . 

Leaving them in the full possession 
and unenvied enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantage and of all the honour which 
such a mode of answering can give, let 
us proceed with our inquiry into the ef- 
fects of the SI NKlNG FUND, just cast- 
ing our eye back lirst, and refreshing 
our memory as to the foregone facts ; 
namely, that the Sinking Fund Acts of 
Pitt, which provided for the cutting off 
of home part of the interest upon the Debt 
in ISOS ; that these provisions, which 
led this poor nation to hope {ora taking 
off of part of its taxes in ISOS ; that 
these provisions, which, as we have 
j <een, were held forth to the btluving 
people of England, in -he pamphlet of 
! George Rose, as the sure and undoubted 
j pledge for the taking off of taxes in 
I ISOS, or thereabouts ; that these pro- 
visions, in order to begin to taste the 
benefit of which, the people were to pay 
a milium a year of additional taxes for 
j twenty-two years ; that these provisions, 
j yes, we must bear in mind that these 
I provisions, after the people had gone on 
I hoping for sixteen yeuts out of the twen- 
ty-two ; that these provisions were, by 
Addington’s Act of 1802, repealed, done 
away, made of no more effect than tj they 
never had been enacted by the Parlia- 
ment . 

“ Well,*' you will say, “ but upon 
“ what ground was this measure adopt- 
*’ ed ? What end was it proposed to 
“ answ r er V' Oh ! why it was to pay off 
the debt, new as well as old ; for, by 
this time, the debt contracted since the 
existence of the sinking fund, was be- 
come greater than the one contracted 
before. It was to pay off the debt, new 
as well as old, sooner than they would 
have been paid off, if this new act had 
not been passed. And it was said, in 
support of the measure, that it would 
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be better for us (good God, what a less another act should be passed, be- 
" thinking " people we are !) not to have tween this time and that, for rendering 
any of our taxes taken off in 1808; but the last- made act “MORE EFFEC- 
to go on paying interest upon the whole TUAL.” 

of the debt, as before, till our sinking- Gentlemen, need I say more ? Cer- 
fund commissioners had bought up the tainly it is not necessary ; but there are 
whole of the stock, and that, then, (Oh, still some views to take of this matter, 
then!) then, my boys, huzza! for, then which having taken, we may defy all 
we should be completely out of debt, the world to puzzle us upon this subject 

“ Thmking people” of England, again. 
when do you think that that then was to We have seen that we still pay in - 
arrive? When do you think that it terest uyon the whole of the debt ; 
was supposed that our commissioners j we have seen, in lettter IV. that. 


would have bought up the whole of the 
stock existing when the new act was 
passed ? When do you think that the 
day, the happy day, the new day of 
promise was to come ? Wncn do you 
think we were, according to this act for 
rendering the sinking fund "MURE 
EFFECTUAL;” when, aye, when do j 
you think that we were, according to j 
this improved plan, to begin to feel the 
effects of it, in the lessening of our j 
taxes ? How many years do jou think j 


since the sinking fund was established , 
the interest we pay has increased from 
nine millions and upwards to thirty-two 
millions and upwards : and we humbly 
think, at least 1 do, that so long as I am 
compelled to pay interest for a debt, it 
is no matter to whom, or under what 
name , I pay it. This is an obvious 
truth. There is something so consum- 
mately ridiculous in the idea of a nation’s 
getting money by paying interest to itself 
upon its own stock , that the mind of 


we were to wait ; how many years to every rational man naturally rejects it. 
keep paying additional taxes for the , It is, really, something little short of 
purpose of paving off the debt, before ' madness to suppose, that a nation can 
we began to taste of any redemption oj | increase its wealth ; increase if* means of 
taxes m consequence of it? Only : paying others ; that it can do this by 
FORTY-FIVE ! Forty-five years only j paying interest to itself When time is 
had we to wait ; and now we have only | taken to reflect, no rational man will 


THIRTY NINE to wait, and to pay attempt to maintain a proposition so 
taxes all the time over and above the shockingly absurd. I put the thing in 
interest upon the debt ; only thirty-nine this way in an article, published by me 


years before we shall cease to pay jin IS04,* and I requested the late Rev. 
interest upon the whole of the debt i John Brand, who had written a great 
existing in 1802; about foe-eighths of deal upon the subject, to look at the 
the debt now existing. We have been article, and to tell me what sort of 
■waiting ever since the year l/SGj we answer he could find to this part of it. 
have been wailing for twenty- four years-, He did so, and the following wa9 his 
we have been paying taxes all that time, answer : 

over and above the interest of the debt ; “ I have looked at your observations 

we have, for -twenty-four years, been “ on the sinking fund ; and the follow- 
paving taxes for the purpose of paying “ ing is my answer to your great argu- 
off the debt ; and now, at the end of “ ment ; namely, ' that the debt said to 
these twenty-four years, those of us “ ‘ be redeemed is an imaginary dis- 
who are alive have the consolation to charge, because INTEREST there- 
reflect, that we have only thirty-nine “‘on continues to be paid .* — If the 
years more to wait and to pay these “ interest does continue to he paid, the 
sinking-fund taxes , before we shall be- u conclusion is just ; and this is the 
gin to ta9te the fruit of all this patience “fundamental principle of much of 
and all these sacrifices, and that, at the “ what you have said. — It is reduced, 

blessed time here mentioned, some of ■■■■■■■■ ■ «■ - 

our taxes wiU be taken off • . . un- * Register, vol, v., page 591. 
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“ therefore, to a question of fact, 
“ and I should say the interest 
“ does not continue to be paid . The 
“ same tax continues to be levied , 
“ it is paid «lso away , but it is paid for 
“another purpose; it is yearly applied 
“to the paying off more principal ; no 
44 part of it is applied to the payment 
if of interest. Take an example in a 
44 private concern : A has on his estate a 
44 mortgage of 70,000/. at 3 per cent., 
which he has the liberty to pay off as 
44 he pleases. He determines to diminish 
lt his expenditure by 1,000/. a year; at 
“ the end of the year he pays the in- 
44 terest 2,100/., and part of the princi- 
44 pal 1,000/. ; his payment that year is 
44 3,100/., and this sum he continues to 
“ pay annually till the debt is annihi- 
44 lated; it is now reduce ! to 6‘9,0(X)/. ; 
“ at the end of the second year there 
44 will be due for interest 2 , 070 /., being 
€t 30/. less than the year before ; when 
“ therefore, the second payment of 
41 3,100/. is made, it will consist of two 
“ parts, 1,050/. for principal, and 2,0/0/. 
4 * for interest. The interest of the 
44 1,000/. paid off the first year docs not 
44 continue ti# be paid in the second, and 
44 the 30/. interest of the pait of the 
“ capital redeemed or paid off is now 
applied to the payment of mure capi- 
44 tat. Such morgagor at the end of the 
44 year has actually paid off 1 , 000 /., of 
44 year two 2,030/., and of year three 
*• 3,06*0/. 18s. And that lie continues 
44 to pay annually the same sum on ac- 
44 count of debt, that is, on account of 
44 principal and interest jointly, does not 
“in the least affect this conclusion/ 1 
Now, in the first place, you see, Mr. 
Brand takes up 44 a new position” as 
most combatants do, when they are 
afraid to meet their antagonist. He is 
obliged to say, that we 1)0 NOT con- 
tinue to pay interest upon the part of 
the debt, which is bought up, or, us it 
is called, redeemed . Aye! but what say 
the Acts of Parliament? They say, 
that interest is continued to be paid 
thereon ; they say, that, when any 
stock, or parts of the debt, are bought 
up, or redeemed, by the commissioners, 
44 the dividends thereon shall be received 
by the said commissioner*,' 9 or by the 


1 Bank, on their account. And what is 
i the language of the accounts laid be- 
fore Parliament ? Why, in the account 
j of the nation's expenditure of last year, 
there is the following item : “ INTER- 
' EST on Debt of Great Britain Rtfi- 
I DEEMED, 4,443,519//' So that, either 
the Acts of Parliament and the public 
accounts make use of misnomers, or, I 
was right in calling it interest . Besides, 
how completely does this denial of Mr. 
Brand dissipate all our fine dreams about 
I the gains of the sinking fund ! Is it not 
the commonly-received notion, that we 
gain money by this fund ? Are we not 
continually told, by the venal writers of 
the day, about what the fund yields ? 
Were we not told by them, less than 
six weeks ago, that this fund had pro- 
duced such and such sums ? And, what 
is meant by a fund's yielding and pro - 
duany , if \ou cast the notion of i/i- 
terest aside ? in what other way is it 
to yield ? In what other way can it 
piodnce an addition to its amount ? 
Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to adhere to this notion of interest , 
without falling into the gr »ss absurdity, 
before mentioned, of supposing that 
the nation can get money ; that it can 
increase its means of paying others , by 
paying interest to itself, by becoming 
the lender of money to itself by becom- 
ing its aim ciedi or • an absurdity, 
which, as we have seen, Mr. Brand 
dared not risk his reputation in attempt- 
ing to support. 

We now come to Mr. Brand’s 41 ex- 
ample in a private concern." And here, 
Gentlemen, suffer me once more, and 
in a more pressing manner than before, 
to solicit your attention ; because we 
have now before us the ground- work of 
all the sad delusion which has so long 
existed, and which does still exist, upon 
this subject. 

It is a natural pronensity of the mind 
of man, to assimilate things which he 
wishes to understand, with things which 
he does understand. Hence the appli- 
cation of the terms mortgage , redemp- 
tion , and others, to the debt of the na- 
tion. But, in this work of assimilation, 
or bringing things to a resemblance far 
the purpose of illustrative we ought 
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to take the greatest care not to make 
use of violence, not to regard as alike 
things which are essentially different in 
their properties ; for, if we do this, 
error must be the result, and 1 think, 
you will find, that this has been done 
by all those who have reasoned like 
Mr. Brand 3 that is to say, the whole 
of those writers and speakers, who have 
held forth the sinking fund as likely 
to produce relief to the country. 

We know, we daily see, that private 
persons pay oft* incumbrances upon their 
estates 3 and we know, very well and 
very familiarly, how fast the money of 
private persons increases by being per - 
~ milted to lie at compound interest. This 
very common portion of knowledge ap- 
pears to ha\e been quite enough for 
our financiers, who had, therefore, 
nothing to do but to look into interest 
tables , where they would not fail to 
find that a million a year set apart, in 
17 S 6 , would, at compound interest, pay 
off the then existing debt, in the space 
of sixty years from that time. They ask 
no more. This K]uite satisfies them. 
They have no doubts upon the subject ; 
and, accordingly, they set apart the 
million a year, that is to sav, they make ; 
a law tor applying, as we have seen, a | 
million a year of taxes, raised upon the, 
nation, to the paying of the nation’s 
debts. But, where is t he real similarity 
between this proceeding and the pro- 
ceeding of the individual as supposed by 
Mr. Brand, Mr. M’Arthur, Mr. Pitt and 
others; for they have all made use of 
the same sort of illustration. Where is 
the similarity in the cases ? 

Mr. Brand's individual, to whom, for 
the sake of e'earness, we will give the 
name of Thrifty, diminishes his ex- 
penditure by a thousand a year ; that is, 
he, instead* of spending it upon beer, 
wine, bread, beef, and servants, pays it 
annually to Goldiiaik,w1io has the mort- 
gage upon his estate. Now, tins you 
will clearly see, is to be a thousand a 
year SAVED by Tiiiufty 3 and, besides 
this, he 1 solves to pay to Goldiiair 
(who has the mortgage on the estate, 
mind;, as much more every year as will 
make each payment equal to what he 
formerly paid on account of the interest 


of the whole debt. This is an odd sort of 
way to do the thing, but it is Thrifty’s 
humour, and there can be no doubt, that, 
in time, he will thus pay off his mort- 
gage. But again, 1 ask, whafsimilarity 
is there in the case of Thrifty and the 
case of a Nation ? 

Thrifty, we are told,- 4< determines 
to diminish his expenditure Can a 
Nation do this? Thrifty knows to a 
c ettainty what his income and what his 
expenditure will be 3 the former is fixed , 
and over the latter he lias complete con- 
trol. Is this the case with a Nation ? 
Prudent Thrifty does not, and, indeed, 
the supposition will not let him, contract 
a debt with Silvkrlocks, while he is 
clearing off with Goldiiair. Is this the 
case with a Nation ? But suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that, as to all these, 
there is a perfect similarity 3 still there is 
I a point a dissimilarity, which nothing 
| can remove. Thrifty, we are told, 

' SAVES a thousand pounds a year. How 
' does the saving arise ! Why, he has 
les-i beer, wine, bread, beef, and servants, 
than he had before. II is saving, then, 
is made from the brewer, the wine -mer- 
chant, the baker, the butcher, and the 
footmen 3 or rather it is made from the 
public 3 it is made from the nation : it 
is made from a third party. But where 
is the Nation to find a third party from 
j whom to make its saving i 
| But, what we are now going to view 
| is the GRAND FALLACY. In this 
case of Thrifty, it is supposed, that he 
makes retrenchments from useless ex- 
penses 3 that “he determines to dimi - 
“ nish his expenses by a thousand a 
“year,” and that, what he WASTED 
before, what HE GOT NOTHING BY 
THE USE OF BEFORE, he now ap- 
| plies to the paying off of his mortgage. 
This is very rational, and very efficient 
it would be 3 but, is this the case with 
a Nation ? Would the money which 
is collected from the people in taxes 9 
for the purpose of supporting the sink- 
ing fund, lie wasted , if not collected 
from them r Would it be squandered 
away by the several individuals who 
pay it, in the same manner that Tiirif- 
tys thousand a year is supposed to 
have been wasted, before he began the 
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work of redemption? Would it, in 
short, be of no advantage to them, if 
it were not taken away to be given to 
the sinking fund ? Oh, yes ! And it 
would jfroduce a compound interest, 
too, in the hands of individuals, ns well 
as in the hands of the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners. What has the nation 
gained then, by paying millions to com- 
missioners, instead of keeping tho^e mil- 
lions ip their own hands ? SINCE 
THE YEAR 1 786, THE NATION 
HAS PAID UPWARDS OF 160 
MILLIONS INTO THE HANDS 
OF THE SINKING FUND COM- 
MISSIONERS ; that is to say, so much 
money has been collected from the peo- 
ple in taxes for the purpose of redeeming 
debt; and, if til's sum had been left in 
the people's hands, would it have been 
of no use to them ? Would it not at any 
rate, have helped to pretent the debt, 
since that time, from being AUGMENT- 
ED IN THE SUM OF 600 MILLIONS? 

Let us gi\e the thing one more turn, 
and then, it is, I think, hard, if wc mav 
not safely quit it for ever. 

T n kitty is supposed to take his thou- 
sand u y ear out of what he before icasted ; 
out of his superfluities . Rut does our 
sinking fund money ; do the taxes that 
we pay towards the sinking fund, come 
out of our superfluities ? And, why sup- 
pose that Thrifty icasted any money 
before? Why suppose that he had 
any money to waste ? Is Thrifty’s 
being in dcbt y and having his estate 
encumbered ; are these reasons suffi- 
cient for concluding, that he had it in 
his power to “ determine to diminish 
his expenses !” Are they not rather 
reasons sufficient forconcluding, that he 
was in circumstances of distress ? Yes ; 
and if, when we have come to that ra- 
tional conclusion, we suppose him per- 
suaded to believe, that he will get out 
of debt by borrowing from Silver locks 
all the money that he pays off with 
Goldiiair, and loading his estate with 
a new mortgage, with the addition of 
the costs of bonds and fees , then we shall 
have before our eyes u an example in a 
private concern,” pretty well calculated 
to illustrate the celebrated scheme, 
which we have now been discussing. 


and of which I now flatter myself that 
a single word more need never be ut- 
tered to any man of only common 
sense. I am. Gentlemen, 

Your faithful Friend, 

Wjl cobbett. 

State Prison , Newgate , Thursday , 

20 th Sept.y 1610 . 

P. S. — Friday, 21st Sept. — I have 
just seen in the public prints, a report 
of a speech, said to have been delivered 
yesterday at the Bank Company’s House, 
in Threiulneedle-street, by Mr. Randall 
Jackson. I shall not, as I said before, 
suffer any publication of the day to in- 
terrupt the course of my discussion. In 
my next Letter, which will open the 
way to that memorable transaction, the 
stoppage of gold and silver payments at 
the Bank of England , I shall, in all 
likelihood, have occasion to notice Mr. 
Jackson’s speech, not so much on its 
own account, as because it appears to 
| have been highly applauded by the peo- 
| pie at the head of the Bank Company, 
for whom, perhaps, Mr. Jackson, who, 
it seems, is a lawyer , made it in the 
way of his profession One word, how- 
ever, I must beg leave to add upon the 
part of this gentleman’s speech, in 
which, as the reporter says, he alluded 
to me, as one who had exulted at the 
appearance of the Bullion Report, be- 
cause that report coming from such 
high authority , had put the stamp of 
correctness on my opinions. Never did 
I say this ; never did I think this. Never 
did I look upon the Bullion Committee 
as a high authority ; and, meanly indeed 
should I think of myself, if I thought 
anything that they could say or do, ca- 
pable of adding the smallest weight to 
my opinions. No ; what I exulted at 
was, that my principles and doctrines, 
as to paper-money, nadat last produced 
a practical effect , a proof of which was 
contained in the BulhonReport ; and that 
it was now more likely than before, that 
such measures would, in time, be 
adopted, as would be likely to secure the 
country from the natural consequences 
of that overwhelming CORRUPTION, 
and that want of love for the real con- 
stitution, which I regard as the fruit of 
the paper-moiley system, and which, 
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years ago, I proved , as I think, to have I 
proceeded, in great part, from that I 
poisonous and all-degrading root. This 
was the cause of my exultation. 1 
looked upon the Bullion Report as tend- 
ing to this great object ; and, as I pre- 
fer the accomplishment of this object, 
as I look upon the happiness and honour 
of my country as of far greater value to 
me than any other worldly possession, 
I said, and I still say, that the Bullion 
Report has given me more pleasure than 
1 should derive from being made the 
owner of the whole of Hampshire. As 
for any idea of a party nature, 1 shall, 
I am sure, be believed when 1 say, that 
I did not care one straw to what party 
the committee belonged. If I had a wish 
as to party, it certainly would be, that 
no chanye of Ministry should take 
place ; for (without prejudice to the 
OUTS, who, I think, would do the thing 
full as well with a little more time) 1 
am quite satisfied that the present men 
will do it as neatly and as quickly as any 
reasonable man can expect. 


HOOK, Great Alie-street, Goodman* s- 
ti elds, hour-dealer. 

LING FORD, J., Nottingham, ironmonger. 
NEWLAND, M., Craveu-st., Strand, broker. 
SAVAGE, H., Oxford-street, cheesemonger. 
SH ARMAN, J., Birmingham, grocer. 
SHEEN, H., Leicester, grocer. , 

SURFLEN, T., Abcliurch-laue, wine-mercht. 
TOWN LEY, A., Stockport, bookseller. 

; WH1TMOBE, F., Lambeth, Surrey, brewer. 

j SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

' MACH LACHLAN, A., Helensburgh, wood- 
1 merchant. 

MUDIE, R., Bulmule, Dumfermline, fiax- 
spinner. 

SHEARER, R., Glasgow, ship-master. 


| Tuesday, Dec. 18, 1832. 

! BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

CHAFFEY, II., Thorncoinhe, Devon, clothier. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

COLES, G., High-street, Mar} bon ue, cheese- 
monger. 

I BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

j BEC KENS ALL, J., Oxford-st., wine-mercht. 


(7b be continued .) 


From the LONDON GAZETTE , 
Friday, Dec. 14, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

YORKE, G., Cheshuut, Herts, miller. 
YORKE, J., Cheshuut, Herts, miller. 


| BANKRUPTS. 

| ABRAHAMS, L , St. James’s-place, Aldgate, 
! wine- merchant. 

j BYE, T., Rdihbone-place, licensed victualler. 
JOY, J , Ashford, Ken*, bricklayer. 

I TODD, W., A)leaford, near Newuham, Glou- 
cestershire, colour- manufacturer. 
WH1TBOURN, E , Percival-st., Clerkeuwell, 
coach- proprietor. 

W1LLCOCKS, T., Bath, cabinet-maker. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. BEGLEY, G., Edinburgh, hardware-mercht. 

LUCAS, T. F., Long Buckbv, Northampton- RR1,, > J ' a,,d W *» Gleumavis * uear Bathgate, 
shire, stage-coach proprietor. distillers. 

LUPFON, J., and J. Hudson, Wakefield, 

commission wool-agents. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

CHRISTIE, A-, Sheflfcld, engineer. 

HAMILTON, R., Fountain court, Bishops- 
gate -street, wine- merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BALL, G., Wood-street, City, artificial flower- 
nianuiacturer, 

BLAKE, J., Norton Falgate, chemist. 

CARTER, S., Fartiham, Surrey, surgeon. 

EMMETT, A., Holden Wood, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner. 

FROST, J., and J. Nelson, H uddersfield, ma- 
nufacturers of fancy goods. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lanr, Corn-Exciianoe, Dec. 17. — 
Having a succession of arrivals of wheat 
during last week from the home counties, the 
trade was exceedingly heavy, and, except for 
superfine picked samples, from lx. to 2s. per 
qr. cheaper ; but the supply fresh in this 
morning being but moderate, and having a 
little demand for the North, checked the de- 
cline that would otherwise have takeo place ; 
the finest runs from Essex, Keut, and Suffolk 
having sold at the prices of latt Monday, but 
such as were not perfectly dry couJd not be 
got off, except at*u abatement of from Is. to 
2i. per qr. 
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The magnitude of tbe supply of barley last 
week being followed up by rf tolerably large 
quantity which has arrived since Friday, 
caused a further reduction in our prices. The 
finest malting samples went off slowly at from 
32r. to 349.; those that were only a little 
tinged, at from 28s. to 30s. ; and the inferior 
sorts, for distillers* purposes, at from 24s. to 
26s. ; and a considerable quantity from Nor- 
folk, of the staiued sorts, remained on hand at 
the close of the market. 

White peas are 2s. per qr. cheaper. 

The continuance of abuudant arrivals of 
oats, particularly from Ireland, has occasioned 
a further decline of from 6 d. to If. per qr. on 
the light ordinary descriptions; but fine fresh 
corn supported the terms of this day week. 
In beaus aud other articles no alteration. 


Wheat 


Rye 

32s. to 33s. 

Barley 


- fine 


Peas, White ..... 






Beans, Small 



33s. to 35s. 

Oats, Potato 


— - - Feed 


Flour, per back . . . . 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new 

45s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new.. 

,. 50s. to 52s. 

Pork, India, new.. . 

.— s. Od. to — s. 

Mess, new .. 

. 78s. 0d. to — s. per bar! 

Butter, Belfast ... 

,64s. to 86s. per cwt. 

Carlow ... . 

,86s. to 88s. 

— -- Cork 

,82s. to 84s. 

— — ■■ Limerick .. 

, 82*. to 84s. 

■ ■ Waterford., 

,78s. to 82s. 

— Dublin . . . 

,78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire . . . 

50s. to ‘JOs. 

Gloucester, 

Double.. 50s. to 60s. 

■ •— Gloucester, 

Single. ..44s. to 50s, 

■ ■ ■ — Edam 

..48s. to 50s. 

■ - — — , Gouda . . . . , 

. . 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish.. .. .. , 

, . 55s. to 00 s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— Dec. 17. 

This day’s supply of beasts, which was that 
of the great Christinas market, was good, 
both as to numbers and quality ; but not so 
great, by from 700 to 800, as was that of last 
year : nor, though a very small proportion of 
it was of very inferior quality, was so great a 
proportion of it highly or over-fatteDed as we 
have frequently witnessed in the great Christ- 
mas markets of many preceding years. The 
supply of each kind of small' stock was but 
limited. Trade was, in the whole, somewhat 
brisk ; with beef at an advance of from 4 d. to 
6d. per stone ; with mutton, veal, and pork, 
at fully Friday’s quotations. 


Full four-fifths of tbe beasts were about 
equal numbers of short- boras, Herefordshire, 
aud Devonshire oxen, steers, and heifers, 
principally from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Buckinghamshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, &c. ; the remainder about 
equal numbers of Scotch and Welsh runts, 
chiefly from our eastern and midland dis- 
tricts ; with about 120 prime Sussex beasts, a 
few Staffords, Town's end cows, &c. 

Full three-fourths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equ*l numbers of the 
South Downs, and different white-faced 
crosses; about an eighth South Downs; and 
the remaining eighth about equal numbers of 
Kents and Kentish hali-breds, old Leicesters, 
and Herefords; with a few horned aud polled 
Norfolks, homed aud polled Welsh aud Scotch 
sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 

Beasts, 3,458 ; sheep, 16,710; calves, 120; 
pigs, 130. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Dec. 21. 

The arrivals this week are small, but the 
market is dull, and prices rather lower. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. Cons. Anu., shut. 


COBBETT-LI BRARY. 

New Edition. 

COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 

( Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear aud concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

This I have written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. Jambs Paul Cobbett.— Peiug a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cobbett. 8vo. Price 15s. 
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4 . THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax- pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an accouut of the Prices 
•f Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbetu P-icc 2s. 6d. in hds. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ;®Ki the mak- 
ing aud managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and ou the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Gardeu Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardens. Price (is. 

6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14$. hound 
in boards. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, iu good priut 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 

9. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself Acquainted with the 
best and simplest inodes ot making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It. includes my writings 
also ou the Straw Plait. A duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6 d. 
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41, LONG ACRE. 

ATHEWS’S CHEAP CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


CANDLES. S. 

Finest Wax Candles, per lb a . . 1 

Palace Wax ditto ^ 1 

Wax Pieces ditto 1 

Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks.. 1 
Old Store Moulds, with wax wicks •••• 0 

Best Store dips ditto 0 

SOAPS. 

Old Brown Windsor, per lb I 

White and Palm ditto 1 

Motthd.per 112 lbs. 7® 

Best Pale Yellow 64 

Good ditto . 60 


d. 

9 

9 

9 

5 
7 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


OILS. 

Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial gallon -.6 0 

Be*t Pale Seal ditto 3 6 

Common Lamp ditto 3 0 

Starch, Blue, &c. Ac. 

Finest Sealing Wax, 4$. per lb. 

J. M. begs to state that there are no two- 
prired articles kept or sold at his shop. The 
above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
only. Delivered iu town, and carefully packed 
(or the country. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

( Xcar the tint opening to St. Bride's Church t ) 

B EG to present to the notice of the Public 
the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen's Clothing. 


10. POORMAN’S FRIEND. Anew 

edition. Price %d. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, dun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. ftd. boards. 

12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT\S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Sfecond Edition. Price 2$. (id. 

13. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1 . Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggird ; 7. The Murderer ; 
t. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1 J. The Siu of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On \ lie Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6 d. hound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “ GOOD 
FRIDAY ; *»r, The. Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price (id. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


£ s. d. 

A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 14 6 

Ditto, Black or Blue 5 5® 

Ditto, Best Saxony 5 15 6 

Plain Silk Waistcoats 16 0 

Figured ditto ditto 18 0 

Valencia ditto 12 0 

Barogau Shooting Jackets 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
il u far ture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wai. Cobbett. 


To be had at No. 1 1 , Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 


Printed by William Cobbett, Jobnson’a-cnmt : jmi * 
published by him, at 11, Rolt-pourt, Fleet-street. • 
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c< An honest and thoughtless man might, 
“ at first, object to other parts of my plan ; 
“ but the man who objects to the Ballot must 
“ be, in very essence, a rogue ; for if he were 
41 to talk until domesday, he could at last find 
<( out no other reason, than that it would pre- 
(A vent bribing, corruption, lying, perjury, 
4< enmity betweeu mau and man, drunken- 
tc :<ess, rioting, aud everything disgraceful to 
4t the human character and to the country." 
— Register', 30. October , 1830. 


MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER 

TO 

MR. STANLEY’S MANIFESTO. 

London , 2". Dec , 1832. 

The declaration, which was made 
at Lancaster, on the 17. instant, at the 
nomination of candidates for North 
Lancashire, of whom Mr. Stanley 
(Secretary for poor Ireland !) was one, | 
has excited great attention and not little 
indignation amongst all those who are 
anxious to see the prosperity of the 
country restored, and its peace pre- 
served. There were many passages in 
his speech upon this occasion, which 
might merit remark $ but one passage 
in it in particular is of great importance, 

‘ as appearing to contain the determina- 
tion of the servants of the King upon 
the two subjects of SEPTENNIAL 
PARLIAMENTS and the .BALLOT. 
With very few exceptions, the friends 
• of peace, order, and good government, 
are decidedly 01 opinion that the Septen- 
nial Bill, which was a direct act of 
usurpation, ought to be instantly re- 
pealed ; and the opinion is not less 
general amongst the same description 
oi persons, that, in order to secure the 


peace and freedom of elections, the 
ballot mode of voting ought to be 
adopted. MS§taxlf,y's declaration is 
an open declaration of war against all 
this part of tiie community. I shall 
give his words as I find them reported 
in the Manchester Advertiser of the 22. 
December ; and when I have so done, 
I shall make such remarks as appear to 
me to be called for by the occasion. 

“ Gentlemen, when I stated to you 
“ that the elective franchise had been. 
“ greatly extended, I stated to you no 
“ more than that of which you were 
“ well aware. When I stated to you 
<f that, the elective franchise having 
“ been so extended, the weight of 
“ property — not of large masses un- 
“ doubtedlv, but of that diffused and 
“ general wealth which forms the bless* 
“ ings of this country (hear), has been 
* f augmented, 1 also stated to you that 
“ which every day’s experience con- 
,f firms and strengthens, But having 
“ so extended the franchise, I should 
“ be contradicting all the principles and 
“ all the professions with which we 
“ came fi vward, if I were to say that 
0 we shall not, at a future period, 
“ strenuously and decidedly resist every 
“ attempt to carry that extension fur- 
“ ther. (Slight applause.) We came 
“ forward with a great and compre- 
• f hensive measure of reform •, we came 
“ forward with. a bill which was devoted 
“ to the nation at large as a new charter 
“ of our liberties $ we came forward 
“ with one in whose favour those who 
“ were anxious to have gone further 
u waived their opinions , and assented to 
“ it as a new national compact. The 
“ measure which we brought forward 
“ was extensive enough, undoubtedly, 
“ to alarm some, who yet consented to 
“ go along with it, upon the distinct 
“ pledge that it should be a final mea - 
fr sure. If, therefore, gentlemen, it 
<f should be attempted in another Par- 
“ liament, to bring forward any of those 
“ sweeping motions for shortening the 
“ duration of Parliaments, and extend- 
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“ ing yet further the elective franchise, name, or in virtue of his authority j and 
u or of introducing that which 1 be- that, as to the House of Commons , it 
" lieve is falsely styled the protection cannot recognise them in tljat House as 
44 of the ballot , to those measures, as having any more authority than any 
44 individuals , and as members of the other member or members of the House. 
i€ Government , we are bound (and I Eith er individually or collectively, they 
44 announce at once and openly our de - have no right to any precedence there; 
44 termination ) to give a decided oppo - they have no claim to any distinction ; 
44 sition” as servants of the King , they cannot 

Mark the arrogant tone here! One even sit there ; if they have seats there, 
would think, that the House of Com- they have them solely in virtue of the 
xnons which is about to assemble, are voice of the people, and not by appoint- 
to be merely passive instruments in the ment from the King; that Lord Al- 
hands of a body of persons, who are I thorp, for instance, is, in that House, 
here called 44 THE GOVERNMENT | merely a member for Northamptonshire, 
one would think, that there is no “ Go- and that, with propriety, he can be heard 
vernmenf,” other than that of these per- or addressed in no other character what* 
sons ; that the Government of " King, soever. These servants of the King, 
Lords, and Commons,’* which we hn\e ! being members of the House, have not 
been accustomed to talk of, has been jibe smallest claim to any particular seat 
alwaysamere nominal thing ; and that it j or bench ; they are entitled to no sort of 
isnow, at any rate, becomequite obsolete; pre-eminence or deference; they are 
and that the “ Government in fact, is j merely members of the House, each of 
neither more nor less than that of a ' them having a right to speak and to 
single man called a king, who appoints 1 vote, as every olher member has; and 
twelve or thirteen persons to carry it on i no other right whatsoever, 
for him. This is what one would think J Mr. Stanlky never thought of this 
upon reading this verv arrogant deelara- j before, I dare say; but 1 also dare say, 
tion of Mr. Stanley, who seems to j that he will he taught to think of it, in 
consider the Hou^e of Commons, which due time and place. View ing these 
is about to assemble, as of no use what- j persons, then, merely as servants of the 
ever, except to /sanction the acts of | King, and they are nothing more, this 
these tw'elve or thirteen persons, who J is pretty language to come from one of 
are appointed by ihe King to carry on 1 them. Very pretty for him to proclaim, 
this strange sort of 41 Government." Let \ at 44 once, and openly” that it is their 
us hope, however, that the coming “ determination” to give " a decided 
House of Commons will not lose much opposition ” to a repeal of the Septennial 
time in correcting Mr. Stanley’s no- Bill, and to a regulation for taking the 
tions as to this matter ; that it will very poll by ballot. Jf this be proper lan- 
soon convince him, that the laws and guage to use, then the House of Corn- 
constitution of England know nothing mons are nothing better than mere pas- 
of any “ government ’’ other than that sive instruments in the hands of these 
of “ King, Lords, and Commons that twelve or thirteen persons; then the 
these laws and this constitution know members of the House of Commons, in- 
nothing of u Cabinet Councils no- stead of being the real representatives ; 
thing of 44 Ministers” of Government; instead of being the law-makers fora 
nothing at all of" His Majesty’s Go- great people, are nothing but the ser- 
vernment $” that these laws and this vants of the servants of one man ; the 
constitution recognise the existence of servants of the servants of the chief 
no such bodies ; that they deem 44 Lords magistrate, who, himself, has no right 
c the Treasury, Secretaries of State,” to be chief magistrate other than that 
and so forth, SERVANTS of the King; right which is founded on the same 
that they call them by no name ; laws, which invest the members of the 
that they hold them responsible 1 the House with their representative autho- 
acts which they do in their master’s rity. Adopt this idea of Mr. Stanley 5 
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call him and his twelre colleagues, 
ir the government* 1 of the country; then, 
away goes the whole of this frame of 
govern in Ait altogether. 

But, now/witli regard to the two great 
points, upon which Mr. Stanley tells 
us, that he and his colleagues ha\e 
formed so decided a determination, and 
which he tells us, they have bound \ 
themselves to, individually as well as * 
collectively ; with regard to these two 
points, let us now see how the matter ■ 
stands. 1 will first take the subject of the ; 
ballot ; and then the subject of shout- ; 
ENING THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. ! 

Mr. Stanley sos, that the present bill | 
was consented to, “upon th« distinct : 
i( pledge that it should be a final mea- 
u sure.” By whom was it so consented 
to ? He says in another place, that 
there were men, “ who wcie anxious to 
“ have gone further than the bill went ; 
“ but that, they waived their opinions 
c ' and .assented to the bill.” Now,! think, 
that, without incurring the charge of 
presumption, I may venture to say, that 
I come fairly within the description ol 
one of these waivers. 1 nnsclf had 
promulgated, in a very elaborate man- ] 
lier, w if plan of reform ; and I may say, 
that 1 recommended that manner of! 


faction ; but, not so, generally speak- 
ing ; and there want the additions, an 
opposition to which additions, on the 
part of the King's servants, Mr. Stan- 
ley announces to us in so authoritative 
a tone. 

Mr. Stanley says, “ that we waived 
our opinions, and assented to the bill.** 
1 waived my opinions with regard to 
the extent of the suffrage; but, with 
regard to the duration of Parliaments, 
and the mode of taking the poll, never 
did I waive my opinions, lie says that 
t he bill was consented to “ upon the 
“ distinct pledge that it should be a 
“final measure.” I wonder that a 
gentleman, standing in the situation of 
a candidate for the representation of a 
county, should so far forget himself $ 
should be, by his apparently fancied 
superiority of power, so far carried 
away from all regard for truth , as to 
| make this assertion, and in so positive a 
manner, in the face of the whole king- 
dom, and M in open defiance of the noto- 
riety of the contrary ! I assented to 
the bill, certainly, with a “ distinct 
pledge but not a distinct pledge that 
it should be a final measuie; but pre- 
cisely with a distinct pledge that it 
should not be a final measure ; with a 


taking the poll, and a registration of the distinct pledge, given by the mover of 
votes of the electors beforehand, w hich, the bill himself, lliat the above two 


in the operation of the pi e*ent bill, have ( great points should be reserved for 
been found to be so very beneficial. In : future discussion. For my part, in the 
the principle, the main principle, 1 wish- j very first article that I wrote upon the 
ed to go a great deal further than the bill after its appearance, I expressly 
bill has hitherto gone : I wished for an stated, that I gave it my assent only on 
extension of the suffrage to every man condition that the duration of Parlia- 
of full age, of sane mind, and untainted; ments and voting by ballot should be 
by indelible crime, and having had a settled by a repeal of the Septennial 
local habitation on the voting spot for a Act and an adoption of the ballot, or 
certain length of lime. When the bill that these two points should be reserved 
appeared, 1 nevertheless assented to it, for a future and ample discussion in a 
so far as to say, that I thought it en- reformed Parliament. The latter was 
titled to a fair and impartial trial ; and, preferred by the Parliament : these two 
still further, that I would, as far as I points were reserved, and expressly re- 
could contribute towards such an effect, served, by Lord John Russell when 
cause it to have such trial ; and this 1 he brought in the bill, as will be seen 
have most faithfully adhered to, though by the following extract from his speech 
at the risk of displeasing great num- j upon that occasion : 
bers of very worthy men, on whose “ I cannot,” he said, “but take notice 
friendship I set the highest value. As “ of some particulars in which, perhaps, 
far as 1 am personally concerned, this “ this measure will be considered by 
bill has operated tojmy perfect satis- 11 many to be defective. In the first 
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“ place, there is no provision for the 
" shorter duration of Parliaments. 

“ (Hear.) That subject has been con- 
44 sidered by his Majesty's Ministers ; 

44 but, upon the whole, we thought that 
41 it would be better to leave it to be 
4( brought before the House by any 
44 member who may choose to take it up, 
“ than to bring it in at the end of a bill 
4< regulating matters totally distinct. 

41 (Hear.) Without saying, therefore, 
44 what is the opinion of his Majesty’s 
44 Ministers respecting that question, 
44 which 1 myself think to be one if the 
44 utmost importance , and to deserve the 
4€ utmost care in its decision, we shall 
4i keep the large measure of reform, 
41 which this bill comprehends, separate 
44 from every other question, and leave 
44 the subject of the duration of Parlia- 
44 ments to be brought before the House 
4i by some other member at a future time. 

44 (Hear, hear.) For my own part, 1 
44 will only say, that whilst 1 think it 
44 desirable that the constituency should 
44 have a proper control over their re- 
44 presentatives, it is, at the same time, 
44 most inexpedient to make the duration 
44 of Parliament so short, that the mem- 
44 bers of this House should be kept in 
44 a perpetual canvass , and not be able 
44 deliberately to consider and to decide 
44 with freedom any great question. 
44 (Hear.) Sir, I do not think it behoves 
44 the people of a great empire to placf 
44 their representatives in such depend - 
44 cnce . (Hear.) What the point then 
44 is at which we may fix the proper 
44 control of the constituency, I do not 
44 think it necessan’ to discuss at pre- 
44 sent. When the question comes under 
44 the consideration of this House, 1 
44 shall be ready to deliver my opinion. 
44 1 have now only to state, that the 
44 King’s Government are satisfied that, 
44 in providing a populailv-elected re- 
44 presentation, they ought to abstain 
44 from embarrassing that question with 
“ any other, which is encumbered with 
: ts own doubts, difficulties, and ob- 
stacles. (Hear, hear.) There is an - 1 
44 other question, Sir, of which no men- 
44 tion is made in this bill, although it at 
44 present occupies very much the at- 
4 tention of the country — I mean the 


44 question of vote by ballot. Sir, there 
44 can be no doubt that , that inode of 
44 election has much to recommend it . 
“ (Cries of No, no, no !- Hear, hear.) 
“ The arguments which I have heard 
44 advanced in its favour are as ingenious 
44 as any that I ever heard on any sub- 
44 ject. But, at the same time, 1 am 
44 bound to say that this House ought to 
44 pause before it gives its sanction to 
44 that measure.” 

Here was the condition upon which I 
gave my support to the bill ; and when 
1 speak thus in the first person singular, 

I do it only for clearness* sake ; and 
meaning, that all that part of the com- 

unity who waived tlleir opinions a9 I 
waived mine, waived them upon this 
distinct pledge, that these two great 
matters should be wholly reserved for 
future deliberation and decision. Mr. 
Stanley’s bold and authoritative as- 
sertion is, then, not true ; but it is the 
contrary of truth. Whether the King’s 
servants, emboldened by what they very 
erroneously deem a triumph in the elec- 
tions, have changed their views as to 
these two points, and have determined 
to brave the common sense and common 
spirit of the people, is a matter that I 
know nothing about; and this is, be- 
sides, wholly disconnected with the pre- 
sent question. Mr. Stanley may, per- 
haps, have spoken from himself only, 
though that is hardly to be believed, 
seeing that he pledges the whole of his 
colleagues to one and the same deter- 
mined opposition 5 but be this as it may, 
if such be the determination of the 
King’s servants, they have come to their 
determination very prematurely, very 
inconsistently, and have promulgated 
that determination with a degree of har- 
dihood and of indecency never before 
equalled since the days of v Pitt and of 
Perceval, when the members of the 
House of Commons seemed to be no- 
thing more than so many hired lacqueys 
to obey the commands of the servants 
of the King. What ! here is a candi- 
date for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, announcing, openly and without 
reserve, to the nation, that he and his 
fellow- servants have bound themselves , 
collectively as well as individually, to 
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oppose, in the most decided manner, in , 
the new House, of Commons, the two 1 
propositions which those very servants, 
when they proposed the bill, expressly 
reserved for future deliberation and de- 
cision ! I ain not learned enough in the 
law of parliamentary privilege, to say, 1 
off-hand, whether this be, or be not, a 
breach of that privilege j whether it be, 
or be not, a breach of parliamentary 
privilege, for the. servants of the King 
(paid out of the public money) to ex- 
press, beforehand, their determination 
to oppose in the House, certain proposi- 
tions, if brought before that House : I 
am not learned enough to say, whether, 
amongst the precedents, which the pro- 
ceedings on impeachments afford, one. 
or many, tnay not be found making it a 
crime in the servants of the King to en- 
deavour thus to stifle the voice of the 
House of Commons : to those who are 
more learned in parliamentary law, I, 
for the present , leave the decision as to 
this point j but certain I am, that the 
world never witnessed a more flagrant 
breach of good manners ; or a more 
daring insult to any body of persons, 
about to be called together on terms of 
equality in point of power and freedom 
of deliberation. And, if Mr. Stanley, 
and the other servants of the King, have 
taken it into their heads, that they shall 
be able to proceed in that tone of arro- 
gant dictation which has here been be- 
gun, 1 venture to assure them, that never 
were King's servants so deceived before. 
I care not who are the servants of the 
King, so that they be not suffered to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the rights of 
the Commons in their own House of 
Parliament. 

And, now, with regard, first, to the 
BALLOT : the ballot is merely a regu- 
lation with regard to the manner of tak- 
ing thevotes • and, if the returning offi- 
cer chose, and if it were not objected to 
by either of the candidates, or any of the 
clectois, that manner of taking the 
votes might be adopted vow, with- 
out any breach of the law. It is 
not, therefore, a principle: it is not 
a right , as the right of suffrage 
is : it is merely a regulation to pre- 
vent evil from arising from the oper- 


ation of the bad passions of men. But 
it is a very important regulation ; be- 
cause, in the first place, it secures the 
peace of elections ; it prevents all can- 
vassing, the very sound of which word, 
as thus applied, is hateful to every 
moral ear ; it prevents ill-will and 
heart-burnings and strife in families, 
and amongst neighbours; and, above 
all the rest, it is a security to the weak 
against the strong, and to the conscien- 
tious against the unprincipled and the 
cruel. Is it possible to look at the 
bloodshed in Warwickshire and Staf- 
fordshire, and many other counties ; is 
it possible to see the pavement stained 
with blood, to hear the hideous noises, 
and dreadful imprecations, which have 
disgraced several of the late elections ; 
is it possible to look at, or to think of 
these, without feeling indignant at hear- 
ing the servants of the King forewarning 
the coming House of Commons, that 
they will give their determined opposi- 
tion ; that they have, “ individually and 
collectively , come to the determination^ 
to oppose the only measure that appears 
calculated to put an end to these dis- 
graceful scenes ! Whence have arisen all 
the combinations for exclusive dealing ; 
whence has arisen all the ill-will in 
neighbourhoods, which this election 
will have left behind it ? They have 
come wholly and entirely fram a want 
of the ballot . The flagrant and ex- 
ecrable bribery and corruption, which 
we have heard of in some places, would 
have been effectually prevented by the 
ballot . But, of all the evils arising 
from the want of it, none is so great as 
that power, which the want of the 
ballot gives the rich over the poor, the 
unprincipled over the conscientious. 
At the conclusion of the election for 
the western division of the county 
of Surrey, Mr. Lekcii told us, that 
he saw “ clearly the necessity of the 
“ ballot ; that melancholy experience 
“ had convinced him of that necessity ; 
“ that scores of men had told him, that 
“ they would gladly vote for him, but 
“ that they had been told, that if they 
“ did so, such steps would he taken as 
“ would be the ruin of their families; 
“ that several men, who had voluntarily 
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" an( l eagerly promised him their votes, 
« had afterwards begged him to have 
*t the goodness to excuse them, as they 
“ now found, that they and their fami- 
« lies might be ruined, if they kept their 
“ word with him.” Here the assembled 
people exclaimed, “ Shame /** u Shame!'’ 
“ The Ballot!" “ The Ballot After 
this he told us, that, in all these ca«es, 
he had told the parties, f ‘ Oh ! for God s 
“sake, don’t vote for me! Nevermind mej 
“but take care of your families." This all 
his hearers knew to be in perfect accord- 
ance with the whole iiistory ot his long 
and benevolent hfe ; hut, in proportion to 
their admiration of his d.sinterestedaess 
and humanity, was the indignation of hi* 
hearers at the base conduct of the ty- 
rants ; and in the same proportion will | 
be their indignation against the servants j 
of the King, if they shall daic to sane- j 
tion, by word, or by deed, t!rs> audacious j 
threat of their co-servant. Mi. Stanley, j 
If no other man in the llou^e of Com- ! 
by) ns were to propose the regulation of 
the ballot, this member for the western 
division of Surrey would, I am very 
sure, be the man to do it ; and, will Mr. 
Stanley sav that Mr. Lkkc h wants to 
destroy the constitution ? Will he num- 
ber him amongst those whom he charges 
with the design of overturning the 
institutions of the country t ’ 

Mr. Stanley had, against the ballot, 
an argument of experience, and one 
drawn from the United States of Ame- 
rica, too. 44 We,” said he, “ have always 
“ had held out to us the advantages of J 
44 the ballot as exemplified in the case| 
“ of the United States of America, but 
44 not three days since I took up one of 
t€ the most democratic among the Ame- 
** rican papers, published in the must dc- 
44 mo or a tic city of the Union , New York , 

44 in which they launch forth, with ve- 
u hemence of diction, against the ge- 
“ neral abuses which have arisen from 
“ the system of the ballot, anil to which 
“they say that nothing can remedy J 
u tlmse abuses unless the legislative j 
44 voice look to a reform of that system , , I 
44 which is the parent of the abuses and ; 
“ the corruption.” Oh ! he “ took up" j 
an American newspaper, did he! It 
would be curious enough to know 


1 where he 44 took it up .** The truth is, 
j he saw this account, to which he al- 
ludes. in one of our own newspapers j in 
which, very likely, it had been inserted 
by order of some clerk in office j or, at 
least, by some one living unworthily on 
the people’s earnings. 

but, as to the matter itself, supposing 
| the statement to be true. However, I 
must stop here to observe, that Mr. 

! Stanley here again says what is not 
true, respecting the nature of the go- 
vernment of New York, width he calls 
the most democratic in the Union . Now, 
the fact is, that, in the State of New 
i Y o u k , the governor i* chosen for two 
lyea/s, the senate for June years, the re- 
presentatives for one yea/, and these 
must all he fievkohb rs ; that is to sav, 
they must have a landed quah/icalivn 
to some amount. Whereas, in the 
State of Connecticut, governors, 
senate, and representatives are all chosen 
annually, and there is, in no case, any 
j landed or pecuniar if ipiunjicutnm re - 
j f/uired. So that this very arrogant ser- 
j vant of the King, with all his boldness 
(of assertion, was iyuoiant upon this 
j subject j or, he said, regarding it, that 
: which he knew to be un/tue 1 will arid, 
j here, for the informati .u of my reader-, 

| and in defence of that demnci atic spirit, 

] which this servant of our King seems to 
j hold in such horror, that, of all the 
I States of that famous Union, the State 
| of Connecticut has ever been, and now 
is, the seat of the most perfect freedom, 
harmony, easj circumstances, morality, 
and pure religion. 

but as to the matter, supposing the 
allegations to lie //?/<?; what do they 
amount to ? Why, that, at a recent 
election, in the city of New York, there 
were men who put into the ballot-box 
two or three or four or five ballots in- 
stead of one ; that a row took place, 
and that the bai!ot~boxe\ were seized 
and destroyed. And what of this? 
Why, a punishment provided for those 
who permitted a man to put in more 
than one ballot ; and an application of 
the common law (which is the same at 
New York as it is at Manchester) to 
those who were guilty of rioting, and 
of the act of seizing and destroying the 
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ballot-boxes ; that is all; and no ar- the case here was very different ; that 
gument is here, whatever, against either here men would stand in need of its 
the principle or the practice of the protection ; and that, therefore it ought 
ballot. If this were to form the ground to be adopted. Its great good in Ame- 
of an objection to the ballot; what rica is the securing of the peace of elec* 
objections could not be mustered up tions ; for though no man disguises the 
against the Reform Bill r At Siaffohd, fact as to how he shall vote, no other 
for instance, the polling-books were man can be actually sure of what he will 
either lost or destroyed, and nobody j do ; and, by the means of the ballot, the 
appears to think themselves responsible) polling takes place uithout the asking of 
for it. This is what I was told in Staf- j a single word oj thevotir. Fifty men are 
fordshire ; and that, from this cause, polled in so many half minutes, and 
no return at all could be made for the away they go to their business, without 
town of bTAFroan; but, are we, for losing more time than is required to 
this cause, to repeal the Reform Bill ?' walk or ride to the place and back again. 
This argument, drawn from the singular j J his writer says that there is canvassing 
row at New York, has no weight in it ; in America ; and that the country is a 
and it only shows to what straights furnace pre\ ious to the election. Now, 
those arcdiiven who oppose themseUes it is true enough that the country is a 
to this mode of voting, so strongly re- j “ furnace,” in some cases, previous to 
commended by a desire to preserve » elections. But the canvass is by 
harmony at elections, and to leave men ' writings, by publishings, by speech- 
with tluir consciences free in the per- , makings, just like my canvass at Man- 
forniance of this greatest and most sa- Chester and at Oldham; I defy this 
cred of duties in society. I writer to produce an instance, or to bring 

With regard to the use of the ballot any credible person to say that he ever 
in Amntca , it is said, that there it is saw an instance of a candidate making 
no protection at oil to the vofei ; that a personal canvass. I never saw, and I 
“ it is a matter of notoriety how every , never heard of (and I was ten years and 
“man professes to vote ; that there ( a half in the country) a general personal 
“are the fu.ms, indeed, under which canvass being made by any persons, 
“ concealment might be practised ; that'e\enin behalf of the candidates; and 
“ of course, that were one citizen in very seldom indeed was it seen, that 
“another’s gripe as here, there would 1 any candidate canvassed, even by 
“(without a great pre\ ious change of writing or by speech ; the whole of this 
“ usage) be no protection in the Arne- business being carried on by the parti- 
“ rican ballot, because there is no real sans of the several candidates. But, 
“ secrecy.*’ This I take from the Times then, lonk at the prodigious difference 
newspaper, of this day, 27- December, in the situation of the electors. The 
The writer adds, that there is plenty of suffrage is nearly universal ; think, then, 
caitvassing in America, and that the of the numbers . Then think of the cir- 
wliole country is “ a. furnace previous « cumstance, that the difficulty is not to 
to the elections.*’ Now, in my plan of get employment, but for the employer 
parliamentary reform, published in the to get hands. r i he shopkeeper never 
Register of the 30 October, 1830, thinks about who shall be, or who shall 
(which plan I verily believe will be not be, his customers ; and how many 
adopted at last,) J used the words which 1 hundred times have I seen shopkeepers 
I have taken as a motto to this paper. 'in Philadelphia shut up their shops 
In another Register , published soon j for a day or two, to go into the coun- 
afterwards, I explained this affair of the try on a party of pleasure, and stick up 
American ballot. I then said, that in a paper on their door to say when they 
America there was no need of it as a I should be back ! And, as to theiipHy' 
protection . I said then precisely what j what do we want more than this One 
this writer says now, with regard to its [fact, which is as notorious e/s the sun at 
effects in America only I added, that ^noon-day, that there is scdtfcely such a 
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man in the whole country as a mere 
renter of land. The ballot never was 
invented in America for the purpose of 
preventing corruption and coercion : it 
was established for the purpose of se- 
curing the peace and celerity of elec- 
tions: here it is wanted for that purpose, 
and for the further purpose of protect- 
ing conscientious men ; and for this lat- 
ter purpose it will be wanted, and must 
be had, until, at least, the suffrage shall 
become as extensive as in America. 

Besides all this, does Lord Grey know 
how large a part of those members, on 
whom he relies for support, have 
pledged themselves to the introduction 
and establishment of the ballot r Does 
he know that the four members for the 
county of Surrey, the two members for 
West Kent, and a vast proportion of the 
county-members, who are called Whigs , 
have, without any hesitation or doubt, 
made declarations in favour of the 
ballot? Does my Lord Grey know 
that the Tower Hamlets chose Dr. 
Lushington, with a banner waving 
over his head, having on it, “ Lusii- 
ington and the Ballot ” ? Does he 
know that the members for Lambeth 
were elected under similar professions ? 
Does he know that even Mr. Stanley’s 
brother , who has been returned for 
Preston, stands most unequivocally 
pledged to give his support to the 
establishment of the ballot ? But, 
does he know (and this comes more 
closely home to him), that Mr. Poclett 
Thomson, one of his privy-councillors 
and co-servants, was elected at Man- 
chester under placards, posted in every 
part of that great town, having on them, 
“ VOTE FOR THOMSON AND 
THE BALLOT ”? The occurrences 
(which I shall mention in another place) 
which have taken place at Manchester 
since the election, prove very clearly 
that he owed his election to a very 
vile intrigue ; and that good men, that 
sound men, of all ranks in life, look 
upon him as anything but a member 
for Manchester ; but, even that in- 
trigue, together with all the dishocour- 
able means that were made use of; 
and even my being known to have 
been elected at Oldham by the middle 


of the first day of polling at Manches- 
te a ; even all these circumstances 
combined, could not, though vifith the 
addition of great expectancy with re- 
gard to public plunder ; all' these put 
together could not have obtained him a 
majority over Mr. Loyd or Mr. Hope, 
had not his partisans pledged him to 
the BALLOT. Does Lord Grey know 
these things? If he do, will he still 
suffer Mr. Stanley to be regarded as 
his organ 1 Is he prepared to stand by 
Mr. Stanley’s manifesto ? Is he pre- 
pared to give it his sanction, either ex- 
pressly or tacitly ? Or, is he prepared 
to turn out of his office this audacious 
dictator to the representatives of the 
people? What Lord Grey will do in 
this case, I know not ; but this I know, 
that by his conduct as to this matter, 
he will decide his own fate as the chief 
servant of the King. 

With regard to the other point ; 
namely, the repeal of the Septennial Bill, 
the declaration of Mr. Stanley is cer- 
tainly one of the most impudent that 
ever was made by mortal man. I have 
many times expressed my wish* that 
my Lord Grey might remain at the 
head of the servants of the King until a 
system of just and constitutional sway 
were restored to the country. I enter- 
tain that wish still ; but I am quite sure 
that it will not be realized, if Mr. 
Stanley was, upon this occasion, the 
organ of his lordship. This is a mighty 
matter . It is very hard to believe, that 
a man, full of arrogance and temerity 
as he may be (and replete with both Mr. 
Stanley certainly is), would have ven- 
tured to make this declaration, in so 
positive and authoritative a manner, un- 
less he had had the authority of the chief 
of those servants, of whom he himself 
was one. His statement is too positive, 
too distinct, and his manner too confident, 
for us easily to believe, that he pro- 
ceeded to such lengths without the 
authority of his principal. He speaks 
in the name of the whole of the King's 
servants ; he uses the plural pronoun 
we: he says, “ WE, as individuals, and 
“ as members of the Government , are 
“ BOUND (and 1 announce at once, 
“ and openly, OUR determination) to 
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" give a DECIDED OPPOSITION/' 
To what ? Why, to any proposition 
which shall be made in the ensuing, or 
siny other Parliament, “ for SHORT- 
ENIN4^*/te duration of Parliaments." 
Thus he, a servant of the King, in public 
pay, not himself a member of the Par- 
liament at the time when he spoke, an- 
nounces, by speech, publicly made, the 
determination of himself, together with 
other 'servants of the King (some of 
whom are PEERS obsene), to oppose, 
and prevent the adoption of, certain 
measures which are likely to be brought 
forward in the ensuing House of Com- 
mons. He announces, tit a public 
speech, that he and other servants of I 
the King ar e bound to do this thing with 
respect to the ensuing House of Com- 
mons. Without stopping here to in- 
quire how nearly this resembles many 
of the acts for which servants of the 
King ha\e been impeached at different 
times, some of which servants have 
been severely punished for such acts;, 
without stopping here to go into this j 
premature inquiry, the conclusion is, I ' 
am afraid, forced upon us, that Mr. 
Stanley was, upon this occasion, the 
authorised organ of Lord Grey, as the 
chief of the servants of the King. 
Leaving this matter, however, to be 
hereafter settled by the evidence of facts, 
let us now proceed (having already 
shown that the question was clearly re- 
served) to inquire a little into the merits 
of the question. 

I have always been, ever since I have 
well reflected upon the subject, of opi- 
nion, that a House of Commons, chosen 
annually, would be the best. It was 
the ancient practice of the country ; it 
is the practice now in the best-governed 
State of America. My Lord John 
Russell, in that part of his speech 
which I have quoted above, objects 
to the period being very short, on 
two accounts, first, because the mem- j 
bers of the House would be “ kept 
“ in a perpetual canvass /’ This ob- 
jection, his lordship must see, would he 
completely obviated by the use of the 
ballot; for, if that regulation were adopt- 
ed ,there would never be any canvassing at 
all by any members. His lordship's other 


objection is, that, if elections were so 
| very frequent, the representatives of the 
| people would not be able to consider 
any great question with freedom, being 
placed in such a continual state of de~ 
pendence. I do not well understand hi9 
lordship here. Why, men who represent 
others , ought to consider themselves as 
constantly acting for those others, whe- 
ther they be, or be not, chosen frequent- 
ly ; and with regard to there not being 
time for the members to bring to perfec- 
tion any great measure, so far are annual 
elections from being likely to cause a 
perpetual change of persons in the 
members, they have an exactly contrary 
tendency. They cause a good under- 
standing to be constantly existing be- 
tween the people and their representa- 
tives ; and, therefore, they cause a 
permanency in the personal composition 
of the representation. If the reason of 
the case were not sufficient here, the 
lists of the Houses of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United Slates, who 
are elected for two years ; and the lists 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in the State of Connecticut, who 
are all elected for one year, would esta- 
blish the fact beyond all contradiction. 
It very rarely happens, that the mem- 
bers of these assemblies are replaced by 
new members, except oil account of 
death, old age, ill health, acceptance of 
some office, or elevation from one branch 
of the legislature to another. Look at 
the history of the seven presidents ; look 
at the history of all the speakers that 
those assemblies have had ; and you 
will (hid, that that republican and de- 
mocratical government has experienced 
less of personal change in its legislative 
bodies, than has been experienced in 
our House of Commons, during the 
time that the American government has 
been in existence. In what case has 
the choosing of a new Congress pre- 
vented, or retarded, the adoption of any 
great measure, in the United States ? 
Look at the steadiness of purpose ; look 
at the profound political wisdom ; look 
at the unbroken uniformity, in pursuit 
as well as in principle, which has 
marked the wonderful progress of that 
republic and democratical government ; 
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look at the profound political science, 
whether foreign or domestic, which has 
marked all its measures ; look at the 
astonishing influence which it has ob- 
tained, and the unshaken confidence 
which it has inspired, in all foreign 
courts ; see how steadily it has gone on 
establishing a permanent and powerful 
naval force ; observe how carefully each 
succeeding House of Representatives has 
continued on, and carried to perfection, 
the good measures begun by former 
Houses of Representatives ; in short, let 
my Lord John Russell behold a nation 
swelled up from three millions to twelve 
millions of people in the space of fifty- 
two years, exchanging half a dozen gun- 
boats for a powerful and the most com- 
plete navy as the world ever saw ; and 
exchanging a few trading sloops and 
brigs, for a commercial marine, scarcely 
surpassed by that of England herself: 
let my Lord John Russell look at 
these things ; and, let him remember, 
that these have all proceeded from a 
parliament chosen once in every two 
years ; and, if he thus observe, and thus 
remember, these objections will be in- 
stantly swept from his mind. 

Rut a great, and, perhaps, the grent 
esi argument In favour of short Parlia- 
ments, is, that they naturally and neces- 
sarily tend to the peace of the community ; 
to the preventing of discontents from 
breaking out into violent actions; and, 
of course, to prevent the necessity of 
that unnatural force, and all the ex- 
penses of that force, which were wholly 
unknown to our fathers, and which, if 
we now do our duty, will be equally 
unknown to our children, in all human 
institutions, in everything which is the 
work of man, in the conducting of all 
goveuiments, there will arise, whether 
from error or from the bud passions of 
men, wrongs, either real or imaginary, 
done to the millions who are governed. 
And is it nottaught us b\ our very natures, 
and by all the experience of our 
lives that resentment against wrong- 
doers, or imaginary wrong-doers, is 
in exact proportion to the small urns of 
the hope of redrew. This hope is small 
in proportion to the greatness of the 
length of the time when the redress can 


be obtained. When legislative assem* 
blies are elected at shortly- recurring 
periods, the people who suffer v or who 
think they suffer, from their enactments, 
wait with patience for the 'eleation to 
come; because then they know that the 
power of obtaining redress will return to 
their own hands ; but if the period be 
distant , their patience is insufficient to 
'restrain their resentment, and they re- 
jsort to an expression of that resentment, 

| in a manner inconsistent with the peace 
of society and the security of property; 
and physical force is required to pre- 
vent anarchy from coming and over- 
throwing all the orders in the state. 

Hence we behold a republican go- 
vernment beginning and continuing on 
for fifty- two years ; we see great cities 
jrising up under it ; we see the mon- 
S strous error and evil of paper-money (in 
j imitation of England) come to destroy 
contracts and to transfer property ; we 
: see violent political struggles from time 
| to time arising; we *»ce the country 
invaded at all points bv the most power- 
, ful nation in the world ; we see the ca- 
pital burnt by our own hands, and the 
President compelled to Hee from it; 
we see great sufferings in various towns 
jaud districts, arising from these causes ; 
j we see the several states at times eri- 
: gaged in serious contentions from rival- 
■ship; we see the commerce pitted 
{against the agriculture, each striving 
for the mastery ; yet in the whole of the 
fifty- two 3 ears, we see not one single riot 
j under this republican and democratical 
government ; and we see not one single 
solitary instance of military force being 
necessary to protect the property or the 
person of any man ; while, under our 
own kingly and autocratical govern- 
ment, we see three hundred barracks, or 
inland fortre-scs or depositories of the 
military force necessary for the protec- 
tion of persons am! property ; while we 
behold in those hives of admirable in- 
dustry, which distinguish our country, 
always a place of deposit for this mi- 
litary force. Why this difference, so 
disgraceful to us ; why this difference ? 
Not because that is a republican and 
democratical government, while our9 is 
a kingly government ; but because the 
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people under that government have Stuarts sometimes did not call any 
been truly represented ; and, especially, House of Commons together. There- 
because the duration of its parliaments fore, at what is called the glorious re- 
have be£n short. volution, the bargain made with the 

It %g^becn sa *d that, though ours newly-chosen king," was, that a Parlia- 
are called seven-year parliaments, they mem should in future be called once 
have, in fact, not been, for many years i in every three years at the furthest, 
past, more than about three or four- This bargain, Mr. Stanley will find ex- 
year parliaments. Ah ! but this, instead pressed very clearly in an act passed in 
of being an alleviation of the evil, is a the \ ear 16*94, being chapter the 2. ofthe 
great aggravation of it. The uncer- acts passed in the sixth year of the reign 
tainty in u hich we constantly are in this of King William and Queen Mary. 
respect, is worse even than an assurance This act, which has always been called 
of the continuation of evil. With the; the TRIENNIAL BILL, stands in the 
exception of the cases of the demise of statute bouk, in the following words : 
the crown, the people well know that ; 

new elections ha*e not tak *n place in j TRIENNIAL BILL, 

order to benefit them ; but in order to! AN ACT FOR THE FREQUENT MEET- 
effect some purpose which, nine times ! jng AND CALLING OF PARLIA- 


out of ten, must bo injurious to them. 
In America the new Congress is elected 
on a day appointed by the constitution 
lor the purpose. Jf wrong exiit, the peo- 
ple know the veiy day when the redress 
will come ; and this is their sure and 
certain cause of uninterrupted peace; and 
of that constant and implicit and willing 
obedience to the laws, for which our 
forefathers were. so famed throughout 
the world, while, for ages upon ages, 
they knew of no force other than that 
of the sheriff's wand and the constable's 
staff : and what reason upon earth is 
there that we and our clvldren should 
not see these happy days again ? 

Thus far, as to the reason of the 
thing: thus far without any appeal to 
authorities, or the formally expressed 
opinions of men ; and, if l were to stop 
here, I am persuaded, that, with a very 
few exceptions, the whole nation would 
condemn the declaration which Mr. 
Stanley has m:-.<le against a repeal of 
the Septennial Bill. But, now, let us 
see a little what the law says about this 
bill, and about the grounds upon which 
it was pa-sed. Now, then, Mr. Stan- 
ley i9 to learn, that, according to the 
ancient laws and usages of the king- 
dom, a House of Commons never confi- 
nued to exist for more than one year , 
that, every time a House of Commons 
was called together, it was a new 
House of Commons ; a House of Com- 
mons newly chosen ; but then, the 


| WESTS. 

“ Whereas by the ancieut laws and statutes 
! *' of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments 
J ouidit to he held ; and whereas frequent and 
I “ new Parliaments tend vtiy muck to the hap - 

■ i( mj union and gad agretmnit of the king and 
t “ people ;"we, your Majestits* most loyal and 
! obedient subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
j temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
| liaiiient assembled, do most humbly beseech 
I \our most excellent Majesties that it may be 
j declared and enacted by the Kiug’s aud 

■ Queen’s most excellent Mdjesties, bv and with 
j the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 

ani temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, That from henceforth, a Parlia- 
ment shall he holdeu once in three years at the 
least. 

II. And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aloresaid, That within three years at the 
furthest, from and after the dissolution of this 
present Parliament, and so from time to time 
forevtr hereafter, within three years attbe 
furthest, from and after the determination of 
every other Parliament, legal writs under the 
Great Seal shall be issued by directions of 
your Majesties, your heirs aud successors, for 
calling, assembling, and holding another Dew 
Parliament. 

III. And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That from henceforth no 
Parliament whatsoever, that shall at any time 
hereafter be called, assembled, or held, shall 
have any continuance l.nger than far three 
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years only, at the furthest, to be accounted 
from the day on which, by the writs of sum- 
mons, the said Parliament shall be appointed 
to meet. 

IV. And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That this present Parlia- 
ment shall cease aud determine on the first 
day of November^ which shall be in the year 
of our Lord one thousaud six hundred and 
ninety-six, unless their Majesties shall think 
fit to dissolve it sooner. 

This act continued in force until the 
year 1715; that is to say, the first 
year of the reign of George the First, 
who was the first king of the huuse of 
Hanover. Then it was that this bargain 
made with King William was cancelled 
by another act, which stands in the 
statute book, being chapter 38, 2d 
statute, of 1st George the First ; and this 
act is called the SEPTENNIAL BILL, 
and it stands in the statute book in the 
following words : 

SEPTENNIAL BILL. 

AN ACT FOR. ENLARGING THE TIME 
OF CONTINUANCE OF PARLIAMENTS, 
APPOINTED BY AN ACT MADE IN 
THE SIXTH YEAR OF THE REIGN Ol 
KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY, 
INTITULED AN ACT FOR THE FRE- 
QUENT MEETING AND CALLING OF 
PARLIAMENTS. 

Whereas in and by an Act of Parliament 
<c made in the sixth year of the reign of their 
€t late Majesties Kiug // illiam and Queen 
« c Alary (of ever blessed memory), intituled 
u An Act for the frequent meeting and catling 
ci of Parliaments , it was among other things 
<e enacted. That from thenceforth no Parlia- 
“ ment whatsoever, that should at anytime 
cc hereafter be called, assembled, or held, 
* c should have any continuance longer than 
i( for three years only at the furthest, to be 
accounted from the day on which by the 
** writ of summons the said Parliament should 
“ be appointed to meet. And whereas it has 
* ( been found by experience that the said clause 
ba f h proved very grievous and burdensome , by 
“ occasioning much greater and more conti- 
4t nued expenses, in order to elections of mem- 
“ bers to serve in Parliament, and more vio- 
4t lent lasting beats aud animosities among 


“ the subjects of this realm, than were ever 
“ known before the said clause was enacted ; 
“ and the said provision, if it should continue, 
€t may probably, at this juncture,' when a 
“ restless and Popish faction are.gesigning 
“ and endeavouring to renew the rebellion 
“ within this kingdom and an invasion from 
“ abroad , be destructive to the peace and the 
** security of the Government be it enacted, 
hy the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and conseut of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, That this present Par- 
liament, and all Parliaments that shall at 
any time hereafter be called, assembled, or 
held, shall and may respectively have con- 
tinuance for SEVEN YEARS, and no longer, 
to be accounted from the day on which, by 
the urit of summons, this present Parlia- 
ment hath been, or any future Parliament 
shall be, appointed to meet, uiiIcsb this 
present, or any such Parliament hereafter 
to be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved 
by his Majesty, his heirs, or successors.’* 

Now, we have not only these acts be- 
fore us, but we bine the grounds upon 
which they were passed; and we are 
smarting under the stripes which we 
have had laid cm upon us in consequence 
ot the last-quoted act. You see, that 
the first act was passed, because “fre- 
“ quent and new Parliaments tend very 
u much to the happy union and good 
“ agreement between the King and peo- 
i4 pie and I have shown you how they 
have tended, and how they have preserv- 
ed that happy union and good agreement 
between the Congress of America and 
the people of that country. Why, then, 
was this act repealed? Why was that 
act abolished which was made for the 
purpose of causing “ happy union and 
“ good agreement between King and 
“ people ? ' Look at the Septennial Bill, 
and you will see, that the chief ground 
was, that these frequent elections might 
favour the designs of “ a restless popish 
faction ” to renew the rebellion , and 
cause an invasion of the country from 
abroad. This was a false and base pre- 
tence; but, allowing it to have been a 
ground really then existing, does that 
ground exist now ] You know that it 
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does not exist ; and that here there is 
not the smallest pretence in the world 
for continuing this bill in force. 

Another pretence was, that frequent 
elections * were “ grievously burden- 
some” fryjhhe “ great, expenses” which 
new elections occasioned. So, you 
see, that bribery, corruption, and bo- 
roughmongering, had begun at this 
time ; and this bill was intended to 
r^}der them less expensive to the bo- 
rouyfimonr/ers . But can this pretence 
apply NOW, when a bill has been 
passed to divide the polling places, to 
confine the polling to two days , and to 
reduce the expenses of an honourable 
candidate to next to nothing, even for a 
county ? A rich villain may still 
squander his money in the bribing and 
carrying of voters ; but there is no need 
for an honest and honourable man to 
expend any money worth speaking of. 
Therefore this pretence is taken away ; 
and, to continue this bill in force now, 
would be to discover a settled design to 
coerce the people, and to compel them 
to submit to acts of injustice. 

1 pray you, to remark on the flagi- 
tious character of the transaction of this 
Septennial Bill. The members of the 
House of Commons, of that day, had 
been chosen by the people to sit for 
three years, and no more : and they, 
without any new election, without con- 
sulting the people in any manner what- 
soever ; they, aided by the King and 
nv the Lords, CHOSE THEMSELVES 
TO SIT FOR FOUR YEARS LON- 
GER; and this, too, in the face of the 
Act of Parliament under which they 
were assembled, and which Act declared, 
“ that frequent and new parliaments 
“ tend very much to the happy union 
“ and good agreement between the 
“ king and people.” So unjust, so 
daring, so open, so flagrant, an act as 
this, never was committed before in the 
world ; and it has been followed by all 
the natural consequences of an act of 
this character. It soon took from the 
people all real voice in choosing their 
representatives : it was immediately 
followed by a monstrous waste of the 
people’s money : the servants of the 
King soon became the masters of the 


House of Commons : unable to get the 
money from the people fast enough in 
taxes, the King’s servants and their Par- 
liaments proceeded to the borrowing o£ 
money; a great standing army has been 
necessary to collect the taxes to pay the 
interest of their debts ; and thus, at 
last, we find ourselves with three hun- 
dred barracks, with a standing army, in 
time of peace, of a hundred thousand 
men, and with a debt of eight hundred 
millions, taking from us, and from Our 
children, the very bread that we ought 
to have to eat. 

What pretence can there be now, 
then, for the keeping in force of this 
act, which was clearly and unequivo- 
cally ail act of daring usurpation > 
What pretence can there be for keeping 
this act in furce NOW ? and yet, Mr. 
Stanley is daring enough to tell us, 
that he and the rest of the King’s ser- 
vants are bound to prevent its repeal ! T 
have heard (for I have not seen it in 
print), that Mr. Spring Rice (who is 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, I, 
believe) told the electors at Cambridge 
that the Septennial Bill was a very 
bad thing In fore the Reform Bill was 
passed ; hut that now it would be at- 
tended with no evil consequences ; that 
the Reform Bill having passed, it would 
not be necessary, therefore, to repeal the 
Septennial Bill ; in short, that the 
Reform Bill required seven-year Par- 
liaments, and that the Septennial Bill 
was mischievous only before this Re- 
form Bill was passed. If it be true, that 
Mr. Spring Rice did utter words to 
this effect, 1 greatly fear, that Mr. 
Stanley was the true organ of Lord 
GnEY himself upon this occasion ; and 
if so, the people will be roused with in- 
dignation from one end of the country 
to the other. But, will my Lord Grey* 
give his countenance to this daring de* 
claration ; and will he, after that, have 
the hardihood to look his insulted coun- 
try in the face ? 1 am sure that he will 

not. Will HE hold the language that 
Mr. Spring Rice is said to have held 
at Cambridge ? Will HE say, that 
the causes of confusion, litigation 
and expense having been removed, there 
is now no need to shorten the duration 
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of Parliaments ? Will HE say, that the 
suffrage having been extended, the no- 
mination boroughs having been sup- 
pressed, and the expenses of elections 
having been reduced to nearly nothing, 
there is no need now of those frequent 
and new elections which our ancestors 
deemed to be the means of a happy 
union and good agreement between the 
King and the people ? Will HE say 
these things ? I trust, for the honour 
of the human frame, that he will not. 
If, unhappily, he were to be so lost to 
every sentiment of sincerity and of jus- 
tice, this insulted people would, with 
one voice, ask him. Did you not bring 
in a petition for a reform of the Parlia- 
ment in 1793 ? Did you not, in that 
petition, pray for an extension of the 
suffrage ; pray for a suppression of the 
nomination boroughs; pray for members 
to be given to g eat towns, which had 
then no members, and additional mem- 
bers to the count ies ; did you not pray for 
something to lessen the expenses of elec- 
tions ; did you not pray for all, and more 
than all, that you have provided for in this 
Reform Rill; and did you not, upon 
the supposition that all that should be 
granted, conclude vour petition with the 
following prayer, and to that prayer put 
the name of Charles Grey? 

“ And finally to shorten the dura- 
“ tion of Parliaments, and by re - 
94 moving the causes of that cgx- 

41 FUSION, LITIGATION, AND EXPENSE, 

ie with which they are at this day con - 
4t ducted , to render ^ frequent and new 
“ elections ,* what our ancestors, at the 
4i revolution asserted them to be , the 
ge means of a ' happy union and good 
44 agreement between the King and peo- 
ft pie: * and your petitioners shall ever 
pray” 

Oh God, no ! Lord Grey never can, 
with this staring him in the face, openly 
give his sauefion to Mr. Stanley’s de- 
claration of war. He will perceive 
that, he had, in his petition of 1793, 
prayed distinctly for all the changes 
which have been made by this Reform 
Bill; and yet he deemed all that not 
enough, without the addition of short- 
ening the duration of Parliaments. It 
is impossible that he can now attempt 


to maintain himself in place, and at the 
same time to uphold and perpetuate the 
monstrous usurpation of the Septennial 
Bill. Upon whatever other point he 
may make a successful stand, here he 
must give way, or fall prostnVCS before 
the unanimous indignation of the 
country. 

The only question relative to tills 
matter, upon which any doubt is left ill 
my mind, is this: whether Mr. Stai# 
ley were actually authorised by Lord 
Grey to make this declaration against 
the rights of the people. That fact will, 
probably, be ascertained in a very short 
time; and if it be ascertained that he 
had Lord Grey’s authority, then we 
may safely assert that the storm is about 
to begin ! 

To be sure, the servants of the King 
have so long been in the habit of treat- 
ing the House of Common ^ with con- 
tempt ; the House has been so long 
their obedient tool ; the members have 
so long been accustomed silently to 
acquiesce in the notion that the King’s 
servants had a right to be able to com- 
mand a majority of the House ; that no 
member had a right to expect a bill to 
pass, unless it were brought, in under 
their protection or sanction ; that there 
was a local situation of distinction in the 
House, which of right belonged to the 
servants of 'he King ; that it was proper 
to address them by the names of their of- 
fices, and as superiors of the other mem- 
bers of the House ; that it was presump- 
tion in any other member of Parliament 
to attempt to move in any business of im- 
portance, in the absence of these servants 
of the King ; and that, in short, the 
House of Commons were called together 
merely for the sake of form, to give a 
legal sanction to the acts by which the 
money was taken out of the pockets of 
the people, and disposed of at the mere 
will and pleasure of these servants. So 
long have these notions prevailed, so 
submissive and so abject has been the 
demeanour of the House of Commons, 
that, when one reflects on the matter, 
one is not so much surprised at the 
daring temerity of Mr. Stanley. I 
trust, however, that he is destined to 
experience a correction of these notions 
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in his mind ; 1 trust that he is destined Amongst the other consequences o£ 
to see his arrogance repressed, and that, the servility of the House of Common 
defective as the Reform Bill unquestion- of this sort of acknowledged superiority 
ably is, it will be found to have drawn in the servants of the King, is, the 
together a set of men, a large part of scandalous practice of the House meet* 
whom •ivfil scorn to crouch down and ing by night , instead of adhering to its 
own themselves to be the servants of standing orders, and meeting by dayj 
the servants of the King. Upon the face of the matter there is 

To such a state of degradation have something so contrary to reason, so at 
we fallen, so completely have we been open war with all the habits and cus- 
bereft, bit by bit, of all the principles toins of men who have to transact busi- 
which were so firmly fixed in the breasts ness of importance; there is, in the 
of our ancestors, tiiat the people seemed meeting and sitting by night, something 
to have abandoned the idea of the House so hostile to all these, that one naturally 
of Commons being anything other than wonders how the monstrous practice 
the mere instruments of the King in could ever have taken place. But, when 
the hands of his servants. Even upon we look into the history of the matter, 
subjects of trade, taxes, commerce, and we shall find, that, like the other shame- 
agriculture, where there has been any ful things which I have mentioned, it 
mitigation or alteration, which any has proceeded entirely from the servi - 
classes of persons deeply interested in lity of the several Houses of Commons, 
these matters, wanted to obtain, they which have sitten during the last fifty 
have, for many years, looked upon the years. The House having become, in 
House of Commons as having no more fact, the servants of the servants of the 
influence in such matters, than any equal j King, it soon became to be treated like 
number of hackney-coachmen or sea- a mere mass of servants ; and as menial 
vengers. Deputations of opulent men servants are made to wait patiently for 
have come up crouching even to the un- the arrival of their masters, so it be- 
derlings in office ; petitions to the Trea- came the custom of these servants to 
sury : petitions to the Board of Trade ; wait for the arrival of their masters, 
petitions to Boards of Admiralty, of j These masters had other business to per- 
Taxes, of Excise, of Customs ; but no j form ; that business occupied the day- 
more thinking of petitions to the House j light ; and the masters stood in need of 
of Commons on such subjects j no, | exercise, on horseback, or otherwise i 
not so much thinking of them, as . this exercise required day-light also to 
of petitions to the bastards of the very > take it in; and thus a hundred times 
office-sweepers. What, that ever was j have I myself seen the divers servants 
heard of amongst men, foulil be such a of the King, one after another, taking 
libel on the House of Commons, as to j their ride in the parks, and terminating 
see a deputation from the parish of St. j that ride at the door of the House of 
James, going, with the two members . Commons, where their servile attend- 
for the city at their head, to beg the ants were waiving for them. Thus, by de- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take off j grees, growing more and more haughty 
some taxes for the?n ; and to hear him and more and more insolent, in propor- 
graciously promising, that “ his Majes - lion as the Houses of Commons became 
« tys Government would take the mat- more and more servile, it, at last, came 
“ ter into their serious consideration ? ” to that odious pass, at which it had 
seeming to take it for granted, that arrived when the last Parliament se- 
he and his co-servants had the right ' parated, and when the kingdom beheld 
and the power to takeoff taxes at j about three hundred junior noblemen 
their pleasure ! How often have the j and baronets and other country gen- 
members for Kent and for Sussex gone ; tlemen of great estate, sitting in humble 
creeping to the King’s servants, to beg | waiting for the arrival of the clerks in 
them to postpone the payment of the j office, and spending night after night 
duty on hopsj in listening to their contemptible con* 
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tentions; knowing at the same time, 
that there was a place for guttling and j 
boozing and smoking, under the very 
same roof with themselves; whence, 
as occasion served, they saw the gorgers 
and guzzlers come tumbling down to | 
give votes affecting the properties, 
liberties, and lives, of millions ! And, 
is this mark of servility to continue ? 
Is the new House of Commons to bear 
this stamp and imprint of degradation ? 
Are the people of this kingdom to see, 
in the continuation of this shameful 
practice, that their interests, that the 
safety of their properties, liberties, and 
lives, are thus still to be considered as 
matter of secondary importance, or of 
no importance at all, compared with the 
business of the counting-house, the 
stock exchange, and of the clerks in 
the several offices ? 

Oh, no ! There can he no peace in 
this kingdom ; there can be no patient 
waiting under this mass of suffering, 
unless the people have a thoioug/i con- 
fidence in the righteous intentions of 
the House of Commons ; and that con- 
fidence It is impossible that they should 
bave, unless that House BEGIN by 
asserting the perfect independence of 
all its members ; by those members 
proving that they acknowledge no su- 
perior; by coming back 10 the prac- 
tices of those times when the Parlia- 
ments were independent of the servants 
of the King; and by resolutely resisting 
every attempt, however slight or indi- 
rect, at aristocratical or regal dictation 
or interference. 

After beholding till this servility for so 
many years, well may an arrogant man, 
like Mr. Stanley, imagine, that he is 
able to say, beforehand, what the House 
of Commons shall, and what it shall not, 
do. If it were to be the base and 
cowardly thing which he seems to an- 
ticipate, the end, which he appears to 
have in view, would not, however, be 
answered. The indignation of the peo- 
ple, in conjunction with the paper-money , 
would baffle all his expectations, and 
would soon convince him of that of 
which Lord Grey ought already to be 
convinced ; that there is now but one 
course of safety left; and that that 


course is, a yielding to the just and rea- 
sonable demands of the people, and 
such a \ielding in time . 

Wm. C0BT3ETT. 


POULETT THOMSON, 

AMONGST HIS “ CONSTITUENTS ” AT 
MANCHESTER. 

It appears that Baxter, the two 
Potters, Siiuttlkwouth, and Dyc§, 
the last of whom is a Yankee, an alien 
by birth, and not even a denizen in 
England, got Poulett 'Thomson* down 
to Manchester, on Monday last, the 
24. of December ; that knowing well, 
that they could not 1 venture to exhibit 
him before thc\public of Manchester, 
they took him to the Exchange, a very 
spacious and magnificent [dace, well 
known to be the place of resort of all 
the opulent persons of that very opulent 
town. Here, under the screen of a 
power of exclusion, which naturally kept 
at a distance everything bordering on 
poverty, they thought they had him 
safe ; and that here, at .any rate, they 
might assure themselves of something 
like an appearance of general approba- 
tion of the choice that they had made. 
Here, however, both they and he re- 
ceived a reproof, a disavowal, a dis- 
owning, a mark of reprobation, the 
most decided that has been given in the 
case of any member returned to this 
Parliament. He did, indeed, (and.I am 
very glad of it,) escape personal vio- 
lence ; but that worse punishment 9 which 
is inflicted by hootings, by groanings, 
by hissings, by scoffings, by scornings, 
and by being pursued by these marks 
of dislike, distrust, and contempt; 
this punishment, the newspapers say, 
he received in a degree more severe 
than such punishment has, perhaps, 
ever been inflicted upon mortal 
man before ; and from this magni- 
ficent pile, having unbounded riches 
evinced in its very structure, he had to* 
sneak hastily away, amidst the reproaches 
and execrations of the working people 
assembled in the streets, from whom he, 
at last, took shelter, I suppose, at the 
sign of the “ Three Golden Balls** Mr. 
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Stanley, on the day of his manifesto, 
mentioned Manchester, as having 
given a proof of the attachment of 
opulent *men to the present servants of 
the Kinp^nd their system, and as hav- 
ing rejected wild and destructive poli- 
ticians. In the overboiling of his arro- 
gance and his insolence, he forgot, that 
this rejection included Mr. Loyd and 
Mr. Hone ; but, if he forgot it, the 
opulent people of Manchester have 
not forgotten it ; and, whatever he may 
think of the matter, there is hardly to 
be found, amongst the richer clashes at 
Manchester, a man that would not 
have preferred me to Poulltt Thom- 
son. 

The conduct of Mr. Loyd and of Mr. 
Hope, and of their supporters, was 
manlv, open, honest, and sincere, from 
the beginning to the end of the whole 
transaction. I did not hear of a single 
low or foul act committed, or at- 
tempted, by any of them ; and (leaving 
myself out of the question) it is a deep 
disgrace to the town of Manchester, 
that it should have chosen a placeman ; ■ 
any placeman ; but particularly a place- 
man of such equivocal principles, and 
of endowments so very childish. The • 
intriguing partisans of Mr. Thomson j 
set forth tbe great advantage that Man- j 
Chester would derive from being I 
represented by a man belonging to 
ft His Majesty's Government !" This 
is of a piece with all those servile no- j 
tions, of which I have spoken so much 
at large, in my answer, to the Stan ley- 
manifesto. It intiy, indeed, be of great 
advantage to Baxter, to Shuttle- 
worth, to the Potters, and to Dyer, 
to have a member upon whom they 
have claims for places, pensions, and 
other good things for themselves and 
their relations ; but what advantage 
can it be, either to the rich or the poor, 
generally speaking, of this prodigious 
hive of industry and of real wealth ? 
That which is wanted by them is a 
righteous House of Commons ; and, of 
course, it became them to have a mem- 
ber worthy of such an assembly ; and, 
if the rich people of Manchester be 
not already convinced, they soon will be 
convinced, that there will be no secu- 


rity for their property, and for its quiet 
descent to their children, other than 
that which is to be derived from the 
acts of a House of Commons which 
shall begin its works by showing its re- 
solution not to be under the dictation of, 
and not even to recognise any deference 
whatsoever, either local, visible, or men- 
tal, for, the servants of the King. Un- 
less the House begin to show this its 
determination, it will not have that 
confidence from the people, which, and 
which only, can enable it to produce 
anything worthy of the acceptance of 
the country; and I venture to say that, 
before this day six months, every rich 
man of Manchester will be of this 
opinion. 

TO Mr. COBBETT. 

Battle, 17, Dec., 1P32. 

Sir, — W ith feelings of high gratifica- 
tion your friends at Battle have learned, 
from the newspapers, that you have 
been elected a representative of the peo- 
ple in Parliament ; and they have re- 
quested me to tender to you their re- 
spectful and heartfelt congratulations on 
that important event. 

To us, Sir, this announcement is pe- 
culiarly a matter for exultation ; only 
two years ago the harpies of corruption 
denounced you as an instigator of the 
incendiary, and us as being your asso- 
I ciates in crime ; but “ out of evil comes 
I good the events of that period led to 
| the trial, instituted against you by the 
i malicious Whigs, and to your signal 
triumph; and now that God of justice, 
who “ bringeth to nought the devices of 
the wicked,” has enabled us to behold 
you promoted to one of the really high- 
est offices which a human being can 
j fill, anti your enemies laid prostrate be- 
fore the powerful tribunal of public 
J opinion. 

| We rejoice, too. Sir, in your election, 
j because we regard it as a happy omen 
j of the restitution of our country’s rights, 
, and because we know that it gladdens 
the heart of the agricultural labourer, 
who foresees that he will have, as an 
advocate in the great council of the na- 
tion, an able and an honest man. 
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We trust. Sir, that the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events will spare your life, that 
you may become, not one of an assembly 
whose members hurry from their mid- 
night orgies to bind still faster the fet- 
ters of an enslaved people ; but a mem- 
ber of a virtuous and efficient legisla- 
ture, assembling in the broad ylare of 
day, to represent the wishes and pro- 
mote the interests of a free and an en- 
lightened nation. I am. Sir, 

your obedient humble servant, 
JOHN GROVES, Jun. 

MR. COB BETTS ANSWER. 

Bolt-court , 25. Dec ., 1832. | 

Sir, — Numerous as are the cities, | 
towns, and villages, in the kingdom, i 
which are known to me, I know not ( 
one from which a letter, like that which i 
you have addressed tome, could have] 
come, to give me greater pleasure. I 
never shall forget the zealous, the pru- 
dent, and the truly ju^t and humane con- 
duct of the people of the town of Battle, 
who always occur to my mind when I 
am thinking of instances of fidelity and 
of public spirit. It was ir.y endeavours 
to put a stop to the confl igrations in 
the country; it was my endeavours, 
made for this purpose, at that town, 
which was to have been made the means 
of my own destruction, and which might 
have been caused to effect that destruc- 
tion, had it not been for the honesty 
and the spirit of the people of that 
town. 

I trust, with you, Sir, that the as- 
sembly, which is now about to exist, 
will perform its labours by daylight; 
and, if it do not, most solemnly assure 
the people of Battle for me, that the j 
faultshall not be mine. 1 do believe,; 
that the agricultural labourers will be 
inspired with hope and with confidence 
by the event, which appears to have 
given such gratification to the people of 
Battle. As far as my ability goes, that 
hope shall not be disappointed, nor shall 
that confidence be found to have been 
misplaced ; and. Sir, while £ beg you to 
thank my friends at Battle in my name, 

I beg you to accept for yourself, an ex- 


pression of roy great personal respect 
and regard. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful friend 
and obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 

i 

AH, AH ! 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 

“ Sir, — Having voted for Dr. Lush - 
<c ivgton in the Tower Hamlets , on his 
t( profession of very liberal sentiments , I 
‘ f cannot conceal from you my disgust 
“ at finding that he, with Mr. Fowell 
u Buxton , voted plumpers for Mr. 
“ Byng • thus tacitly voting against 
“ the most upright, patriotic, and zea- 
“ lows man that has been in the House 
“ of Commons for years. Dr. Lush- 
(t ing:on may be assured such conduct 
“ w ill not pass unnoticed by the electors 
“ of the Tow er Hamlets. I have heard 
“ very many expressions of contempt on 
“ the subject from those who voted for 
“ him ; anil I even expect his com- 
“ mittee, will let him know their opi- 
“ nion of it pretty freely. 

“ Your obedient servant, R. S.” 

These poor fools of the Tow'ek IIam- 
| lets will find it very difficult to con- 
| vince anybody that they care much 
I about the doctor’s conduct. They knew 
| all about him before they chose him ; 

| and he has done, in this respect, uo more 
| than what they ought to have expected 
, him to do. II is hatred of Hume is in- 
! stinctive, like the hatred which a rat 
I has of a cat. The doctor has long had 
| free access to the cheese loft ; and, of 
| con rse, he is not going to keep out of 
' it for the sake of the fools in the Tower 
! Hamlets. If they were deceived by the 
“ liberal profession,'* of a judge of the 
Consistory Court, 1 will warrant it that 
the doctor will find the means of satis- 
fying them that he did right in voting 
against Hume. 

LOWER STILL! 

I thought, when I inserted the ac- 
count of Burdett and Hob house going 
at the head of a parish- deputation, in 
order to obtain an electioneering puff to 
screen them against the turnips and 
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cabbages, that I was giving an account ! of the thing ; or there is something 
of “ the lowest thing on earth but the even worse than that ; for, if he had not 
following, which I take from the Morn - qualified himself as a voter, he must 
ing Chronicle of 26. December, is still ; have known it before he went under 
lower. | pretence to give his vote ; and it is 

“ Sir*,— S fter what has passed at the clear that he hatched this pretence for 
“ Westminster and Bath elections, the j the purpose of having a ground to make 
“ following circumstance should, I ; this publication, and thereby to soften, 
“ think, be made public : — On Friday, J if por>sible, the resentment of Mr. Hume, 
“ the 21., Sir John Cam Hobhnuse ten- | and to screen himself against future 
“ dered his vote as an elector of Mid- | showers of cabbages and turnips. After 
“ tllesex, at the polling-booth, King’s jail, however, the thing to be most 
“ Cross; but, owing to. wine irregularity, ■ astonished at here, is, how anything 
“ his name was not inserted in the poll- in the shape of man could bring itself 
11 ing register. The presiding officer, to make a publication like this \ It is 
44 Mr. Ellis, was applied to on the sub- quite impossible that lie should not have 
44 ject, who decided that Sir John could known, that the public would see that 
" not vole ; on which the Baronet re- 1 it proceeded from ihe meanest of all 
"marked, 'that it was of little 4 come- j possible motives; impossible that he 
“ 1 quence, as he intended to have given ! should not have kit ou-n that every one 
44 4 his vole in favour of the two candi - would clearly sec, that lie had hatched 
“ dates at the head of the pol'f mean- up this story for the express purpose of 
“ ing, of course, Mr. HUME and Mr. softening the anger of IIume; im- 
14 Jtyng. " I am, Sir, possible that he should not haxe known, 

" your obedient servant, that lie was exhibiting himself, crawl- 

“ An old Subscribe a. upon his belly and licking the dirt 

off Hume’s shoes. But, still if one re- 
flects, there is little room for wonder, 
even at this ; lor. as Swift said, a hun- 
dred years ago, A sense of shame and 
“ a bellv filled by the public money, 
The salary of Secretary at War, to- 44 were never yet companions for a single 
gether with fees, or something or an- “ hour/* Mr. IIume has had a nasrow 
other, may yield, perhaps, five or six escape ; and, it is an escape for his life ; 
thousand pounds a year; and l put it to for, never again will a combination be- 
any man worthy of the name of gentle- tween these two factions be formidable 
man , from his education, and from his to him, if he now do his duty in a man- 
place in society, whether lie would have ner that is clearly pointed out to him by 
done a thing like this, to get ten times the base treachery and inveterate hosti- 
that amount, unless he had been going to Hty which he has now experienced, 
banish himself for life t he next day ! 

What ! after having done, and noto- 
riously done, everything in his power to 
keep Mr. Hume out of Parliament; 
after having, together with the other 
servants of the King, been contriving 
and plotting for months how they 
should effect this object ; after Burdktt 
had declared that he would have nothing 
to do with Joseph Hume ; after By'ng 
had declared that he preferred Lord 
Henley to Mr. Hume ; after all this, to 
go, when he saw Hume at the head of 
the poll , to vote for him ! But, besides 
this, here is a falsehood upon the face 


Iheir hatred towards him is unquench*- 
able by any means but one ; and that one 
is bis putting an cud to their getting at 
the public money. 


THE SPEAKER. 

Tiie newspapers are speculating on 
who is to be the Speaker ; and 1 shall 
just observe upon the subject, that he 
ought to he no placeman, no pensioner, 
no sinecure-man, no grantee, and one 
not connected with those who are wal- 
lowing in wealth drawn from the public 
resources ; and that, as he is to be “ the 


“ Mr. Ellis, the presiding officer, as 
44 well as the polling- clerks, will con- 
44 firm this statement 
“ Dec. 24, 1 «32.’* 
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first commoner in England,” he ought, 
in all respects, to be worthy of the 
name, and ought, by no means, to enter 
on his office with the expectation of be- 
ing rewarded with a pension. 


RENFREWSHIRE ELEC HON. 

VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Read , Electors ! Read ! 

44 The male population above twenly- 
44 one years in the under-mentioned 
44 places who are non-electors, have 
44 been canvassed for their opinions as 
“ to the present candidates for Ren- 
“ frewshire. 


BEHOLD THE RESULT'.'. 


PLACES. 

For Mr 
Bontine 

■ For Sir 
| M. S. j 
'Stewnrt. j 

Neu- 
j tr.il. 

J'Uiditoue, 

, 1 

1 23~~ 

6 

Kilbarchan, ! 

42 6 ! 

6 

' 8 

Locbwmooch, 

292 

13 


Kilmacolm anti Parish,* 

207 

7 


Bridge of Weir, 

ltiO 

1 


Houston and Parish, 1 

360 

1 


Crosslie, j 

60 

0 


Pollokshaws, ! 

526 

12 


Barrhead, 1 

435 j 

! 3 


Neilston, 

300 

1 


M earns, 

245 | 

1 8 1 


Ed^le&ham, 

273 ! 

1 5 ! 

12 

Total, 

no 

ro 

' B0 

: 26 


44 Electors, pause, read and reflect 
44 again ! Four thousand three hun- 
44 dred and eightv-four men for Mr. 
44 Bontine, and only eighty individuals, 
44 including his own tenants, for Sir M. 
44 S. Stewart. 

4< Was it not the non-electors who 
44 enfranchised you ? They did so, 
44 that you might act with and for them, 
41 as well as for yourselves. Their 
“ destinies are now in your hands— 
* their eyes are upon you — they claim 
44 to be heard in the exercise of your 
44 sacred trust, and thair united prayer is 
44 vot« for bontine !*' 

44 Paisley, 13. Dec ., 1832 ” 

TO Mr. COBBETT. 

Allanton Home, near Holly town, JV.B. 
i.Dec.y 1832. 

Dear Sir, — I observe, that in your 
widely-circulated Register you have 

* In the seveu for Sir Michael in this 
parish there are six of them his own tenants. 


taken notice cursorily of my woods here, 
and also of my Treatise on Planting ; 
and as you promise, within a short time, 
to give a more detailed account of 
Scotland, and of the various improve- 
ments which you found had4\ggn made 
there, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
few observations on what I happen to 
have done for arboriculture j an art, 
which I am certain you will not pass over 
in silence as a brother arboriculturist. 

Although the science of chemistry 
has been, for nearly fifty years, success- 
fully applied to agriculture, and although 
it has, by that means, been raised from 
the rank of a mechanical , to that of a 
scientific art ; yet it was not until the 
publication of my Treatise five years 
since, that any attempt was made to 
render the same service to arboriculture , 
in any language. This improvement 
has been brought about, partly by means 
of vegetable physiology and anatomy, 
and partly by chemistry. 

Had I made such an attempt in a dry 
didactic essay 44 on the application of 
| physiology to tree-culture,” no one 
would have read the book. But by- 
fort unately selecting the popular topic 
of Park-Planting, in order to illustrate, 
in the most striking manner, the true 
principles of General Arboriculture, 
and the knowledge and preparation of 
soil*, those principles have been diiluse(l 
j in so wide a manner, as could scarcely 
have been anticipated ; not only all over 
Great Britain and Ireland, but over 
most of the countries of Europe. (See 
the Preface.) In treating of soils for 
the purposes of tree-culture, it was im- 
possible not to give considerable in- 
formation, that equally applied to hus- 
bandry ; and, therefore, the scientific 
as well as the practical agriculturist, will 
perhaps find here more that is new to 
him in his own department, than in 
books written for the express purpose. 
See particularly Sect. VI. 44 On the 
preparation of Soils; on Manures; 
Composts, &c including the notes be- 
longing to it — also the notes on other 
sections, passim. 

Besides being the first writer who 
ever applied science to General Plant- 
ing (as the most eminent critics have 
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admitted), I have, in the department of 
park-improvement, discovered one very 
attractive art, and remodelled another, 
by placingthe latter on fixed principles. 
The artwhicl^I have discovered is that 
of at once delineating real landscape 
with nature's own materials, and giving 
immediate and complete effect to any 
given number of pictures. The art 
which 1 have remodelled, on principles 
of science never before applied to it, is 
the art of removing large trees in parks , 
and insuring their perfect success at a 
very moderate expense; and that art 
being rendered scientific, I have been 
enabled to apply it, with the fullest effect, 
to the art first mentioned. Jt is true, 
about a century ago, Kent had the ] 
merit of striking out landscape garden- 
ing, and adding one more to the number 
of the line arts ; and his successor, ; 
Brown, had the merit of bringing it j 
into high repute ; but as they both j 
adopted merely the common methods of I 
planting, the grand feature in all land- j 
scapes, namely wood, in order to become , 


fate of removed wood in England, solely 
proceed from my having developed 
more truly, and followed more accurately 
than others, the principles laid down 
from the laws of nature ; and that will 
become sufficiently apparent to an at- 
tentive reader of the Treatise in question, 
j To this I may add two facts, which will 
'probably appear not less extraordinary 
to the English planter, and which are 
| referable to the same source. The first 
j is, that I never in my life-time supported 
a tree by props, cordage, or any other 
material. And the second is, that I 
never had, in the course of thirty years, 
one tree blown down in this park. 

Notwithstanding the statement ju9t 
now given, 1 think, that neither the 
principles nor the practice of these two 
arts will he thoroughly understood, or 
successfully followed in England, for at 
least twenty years to come. There is 
so much quackery to be found in every 
department, even in those of the most sci- 
entitle character, that they will run great 
risk of being treated as the mere wonder 


effective, could he introduced into their of the day, and, like other wonders, 
designs only in large and unshapely soon be forgotten. The persons alone, 
masses, which fifty or sixty years were who can save them from this fate, are 
required to mature; so that the im- the British land-owners, men in general 
portant object of cutting out, and de- of superior education, and very liberal 
lineating t lie intended pictures, was, or ideas ; but they never open a book if they 
course, left to the ingenuity of another can help it. The consequence is, that 


generation. the treatise which contains the princi - 

In effecting what is thus so very cur- pies of these new arts is committed to 
sorily described, you will observe, that the hands of persons of inferior inform- 
1 have not merely developed principles ation, such as their overseers orforesters, 
and deduced theories, but have ex- to whom a Greek manuscript would be 
hibited practice to some extent in my equally intelligible. The practical details 
own park, consisting of about 100 acres, of the system are all they can compre- 
in which there is water of considerable bend, and these very imperfectly; neg- 
magnitude, and very great variety of lecting altogether the scientific princi- 
surface in the ground. By this practical pies on which those details are founded ; 
example it has been clearly shown to so that they are like men at sea without 
what a height of both utility and orna- a compass, and w ithout a suspicion that 
ment the new art may be carried, on a it is necessary to guide them, in what 
greater scale, or on a lesser, than 1 have they, of course conceive to be merely a 
chosen. Above all, it is remarkable, mechanical art . In park-planting the 
that in vigorous growth, the removed general error they commit is, in the 
trees (both in copses and park-wood), selection of improper subjects," and in 
after thirty years' experience, {are found, the removal of trees always too high in 
not only to rival, but strikingly to ex - proportion to their girth, and too large 
ceed, that of those raised after the ordi- altogether , considering their own entire 
nary method. The causes of an effect want of skill ; for which reason, while 
so very desirable, but so contrary to the great expense is incurred, little success 
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attends their efforts, with consequent 
vexation and disappointment to their 
employers, who attribute the miscar- 
riage to the imperfection of the art, and 
not to the ignorance of the operators. 
Thus probably, until some distinguished 
professor of both arts shall arise, who, 
uniting the rare qualities of a skilful 
physiologist, a practical planter, and a 
master of landscape, in one and the same 
person, I fear, that the arts in question, 
howe\er calculated to he useful, will re- 
main a dead letter to the British public. 
Should this person acquire but the one 
half of the patronage bestowed upon 
Bkowx, and less than the half of his 
self-sufficiency, he might bring into 
repute a system, w hich, being founded in 
nature, cannot err, and therefore cannot 
mislead its votaries 

As a planter yourself, and a writer on 
planting, I hope you will dedicate an 
entire Reyister, or at least a considerable 
part of one, to these new topics. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

H. fcTEUART. 


PUBLIC DINNER AT OLlftjAM. 

Tub electors of Oldlnm, on Thursday 
last, had a public dinner at the Swan Inn, 
in celebration of the triumph of radical 
reform in their borough, in t be return 
of Messrs. Ficlden and Cobbett. Both 
the great rooms were crowded with 
company, and a cheerful evening was 
spent in celebrating an event on which 
not England only, but Europe looks 
with interest. John Fielden, Esq. M. 1*., 
William Eagle, Esq., and John Cobbett, 
Esq , were among the parties, not in- 
habitants of the town, present at the 
entertainment. When the cloth was 
removed, Mr. Joshua Milne, of Cromp- 
ton, took the chair, and after an appro- 
priate introduction, gave the first toast. 

“ The people, the only true source of 
pow^r." — Three times three. 

The Chairman rose and said, that 
as nothing from him could enhance the 
estimation in which the gentleman 
whom he was about to propose was 


held by all classes in Oldham, he would, 
without further preface, give 
“ Our respected guest and representa- 
tive, John Fielden, Esq."— Three times 
three.’* — _ r 

Mr. Fielden rose and snid, gentle- 
men, for the kindness which yon have 
just shown, in drinking my health as 
your representative, 1 return you my 
thanks ; I return you my thanks for 
the high honour you have done me in 
making me your representative. By 
that act of kindness and of confidence 
T ain laid under the greatest and most 
lasiing’obligation^ to you. (Loud cheers.) 
U.aler the consciousness of my own 
unfitness for so high an office, it is a 
great consolation to me that I have not 
sought it, and that 1 have accepted it, 
determined, under all circumstances, to 
do mv best to promote your interests. 
It is a consolation ‘o me to be convinced 
! that you will gi v e me credit for at- 
tempting to do mv best, and that you 
I will bear with me ami my defects. 

• ((beers) To be thus associated with 
such a body as the reformers of Oldham, 
is, indeed, a distingu-shul honour. 
And when I look at the company by 
jwliom lain now sirrounded; when I 
, take a retrospective view of what they 
| have done and suffered j when I con- 
sider the violence with which they 
have been abused, condemned, calurn- 
; niated, and pet scouted ; and when I 
! consider the occasion which we are 
| now celebrating, it gives me a full 
| conviction, if anything were wanting 
| to give me that com iction, that the 
cause in which you have suffered, is the 
cause of truth, is a came of having at 
heart the happiness and well-being of 
the human race. (Loud cheers.) 1 know 
many persons in this borough who 
have been prosecuted, persecuted, 
hunted down like wild beasts, only for 
earnestly pleading and suing for that 
reform, for which the whole nation has 
now cried aloud with one voice. The 
reformers of those days took sure 
ground, the ground of radical reform. 
The cause of reform has triumphed at 
last, in some degree, by the united 
efforts of Whigs, and Liberals, and 
Radicals ; but those who had taken 
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that ground, the radical reformers, are of a precipice ; and, if nothing be done 
the only really consistent party in the to guard us, we are sure to be cast down 
kingdom. ^ The Reform Bill is passed, it. There are a great many remedies 
Thus far, we have succeeded ; anil to proposed ; and it is of the first import- 
guide ouc future progress it is necessary ance that the radical reformers particu- 
to pause here and inquire what has been larly should be clear, correct, and united 
tlie cause, the immediate active cause in opinion, as to the proper course to be 
of our success. That cause is the over- pursued. Some insist on an alteration 
whelming distress of all the productive of the corn -laws, proposing, either by 
classes of the country. When we look the repeal or the modification of those 
at the labouring classes, we find them laws, to give us cheap bread. There 
involved in distress unprecedented in are men, certainly not the friends of po- 
the history of our country, compared j pular liberty, everlastingly dinning into 
with the same degree of exertion, the ears of the manufacturers the ne- 
Never was labour made before so pro- cfessity of a repeal. The cry is well- 
ductive as at present m England j never sounding; and it is very desirable that, 
was there before distress so severe and by some alteration, the manufacturer 
so universal amo ig t he producers, should be betLer compensated than he 
Their employers, at the same tim«*, are now is. But this project seems to me 
also in the greatest distress. Their to be calculated to divide the people, 
profits are continually filling off; the {and to be suggested in order to divide 
wages of then* men fall ofl’ in conse- them, and thereby to lessen the effect 
quenee, from their positive inability to which the manufacturers, acting toge- 
pay. They are not hlamable — it is not ther for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
in their power to ghe more. In mv tion, would have in obtaining real 
own trade there is a fabric which we relief from our distresses. There is 
make j and though the wages are very a large part of the people to whom 
low in money, we give in kind as much the corn-laws are necessary, in con- 
as we did when the wages were eight sequence of an oppressive taxation, 
times their present amount, a proof It is impossible that, without this pro- 
th.it it is not t lie master who gets, the tection, the faimers of England could, 
profit of robbing the workman. The since the peace, have pursued their oc- 
distress U common to them both ; and cupation. There had been, i»i fact, an 
this distress has brought about the agreement entered into ; the agreement 
Keform Bill : this di-tress has brought ! was this, that if the landlords would join 
forward the bir-and-bit reformers and t he Government in contracting the loans, 
the Whig reformers, to join the people; at the close of the war they should have 
and thu^ we have got the Reform Bill : the protection of a corn-law. When 
but we have not vet got the reform, the peace came, the corn-law was 
The cause of the Reform Bill was ex- passed, the object of which was to keep 
cessive taxation ; this taxation was up the price of wheat to 80 s. the quar- 
causcd by the debt ; and the charge of ter. This law was put into operation 5 
the debt was enhanced threefold by it succeeded but partially in protecting 
Teels bill ; for we have three times the the land, whilst it caused great distress 
quantity of goods to make, to pay the among the people. The cries of dis- 
same amount in money which we paid tress, and repeated applications to Par- 
at the close of the war. Seeing, then, liament, caused a modification to be 
that taxation is the cau*e of the distress, made, and a new law was framed giving 
and that the Reform Bill has done no- 60 *. instead of 80 s., as the standard, 
thing yet to remove that cause, the Now here was at once a breach, as re- 
question is, what use are we now to spected the land, of that thing called 
make of it ? What we want is practical national faith. National faith has been 
and immediate relief. The distress and here broken in favour of the fundhold- 
ruin of all the productive classes are so ers, and to the prejudice of one great 
great, that it has placed us on the brink productive interest of the country- 
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What 1 am endeavouring to guard you 
against is, joining in the clamour for 
the repeal of the corn-laws, as a sepa- 
rate object, to keep up which clamour is 
the constant aim of those who are ad- 
verse to real reform. My decided opi- 
nion is, that the repeal of the corn-laws, 
unaccompanied by other measures, 
would give us no relief. We have here 
good lands, partly uncultivated, and 
partly ill-cultivated. We have thou- 
sands in a state of pauperism, only 
asking permission to cultivate that 
land, and consume its produce ; and 
we have a Government saying, “ You 
shall not till the land, you shall 
not cause it to bear its increase, but 
we will tax this land to furnish you 
the means of going out to distant and 
unhealthy climates, most probably there 
to perish miserably.” We have suffi- 
cient land, we have labourers sufficient 
to produce corn here cheaper than we 
can have it produced anyw here else, in- 
cluding the cost and the waste of con- 
veying it into this country ; and how 
monstrous is the system, which, while 
it keeps a portion of the people idle 
upon this unproductive land, employs 
another portion as idly in bringingcurn 
at a great charge from foreign and dis- 
tant countries ! There must be another 
cause than our numbers, why we cannot 
raise corn at as cheap a price here as 
abroad j and this cause is that taxation 
which compels the farmer to pay his 
taxes by the high price of his corn, or 
to go without remuneration for his la- 
bour. The proper course then is to 
supplicate, or if necessary to insist, that 
the taxes be reduced. It is most im- 
portant to keep straight on this point ; 
fir if we take the other course, then we 
become a divided people ; then farmers 
and manufacturers are arrayed in hosti- 
lity to each other, and all that tyrants 
seek is accomplished. The reduction 
of taxes, which the farmers will seek in 
common with us, gives that relief which 
we all stand in need of. The reduction 
of tax^s will enable the manufacturer 
to gain more profit at a less price. The 
reduction of tuxes will enable the ma- 
nufacturer to have better profits with 
higher wages ; and by the reduction 


of taxes, and raising of wages, the work- 
ing men will be doubly relieved. I al- 
ways feel a diffidence in addressing a 
public audience. On this occasion I 
came rather to hear than to speak. I 
came to ascertain your opinions, and to 
receive your instructions, and having 
thanked you once more for the kindness 
of your reception, 1 will now sit down 
with the expression of my anxious hope 
that the Reform Bill may be made 
effective for the practical purposes for 
the sake of which you have supported 
it. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman next proposed the 
health of Mr. Cobbett, which was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. John Cobbett. 

We regret we have no room for fur- 
ther detail, beyond a short statement of 
the instructions which Mr. Fielden re- 
ceived from his constituents. 

Mr. Taylor, of Shaw, told him, on 
getting into the house to take the 
national ledger in his hand, and exa- 
mine how it happened that we were 
S00 millions in debt ; to learn how the 
money actually borrowed had been 
spent ; and to see if there was none of 
it which we were honestly entitled to 
get back. lie told him to tell the 
House that these were the instructions 
which he received from the electors of 
Oldham, by the mouth of one who 
nominated him ; and to add that there 
were twenty thousand of the rough- 
| heads of Oldham prepared to support 
those instructions by all the means left 
them bv the constitution. 

Mr. Fitton, of Royton, inquired of 
the lawyers present whether the consti- 
tutional remedy for the sufferings of the 
people was not to give grievances the 
precedence of supply. 

Mr. J. Cobbett and Mr. Eagle hav- 
ing both answered in the affirmative ; 
this course was recommended to the 
adoption of Mr. Fielden. 

TREVOR’S DEFEAT! 

( From the Durham Chronicle of the 14. imt.) 

DURHAM CM Y ELECTION. 

Poor Mr. Trevor ! His glory de- 
parted on Wednesday $ and on Thurs- 
day he left the city to seek consolation, 
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we understand, in the retirement of On the contrary, the administering of 
Wynyard. So, all his boasting — all his the last bitter pill, for the cure of the 
gentle blessings on adverse freemen— scarlet fever, was confided to the taper 
all the prayers he has uttered within the fingers of “ the Galen of our modern 
last six months — and oh ! worse than days,*' who, having helped to bring 
these, the confident predictions of the him into the world, was appropriately 
sagacious conductor of the Advertiser , enough employed to send him out of it 
have ended in his discomfiture ! Well- again. 

a-day ! Not even the benedictions of But to drop this strain, and to adopt 
the church, the votes of the choristers, a tone more suited to the melancholy 
the smiles of the Bishop of Bristol’s condition of Mr. Trevor’s pitiable case, 
lady’s-maid, the greasy favours of his He has been defeated — and defeated by 
Lordship’s cook, the frowns of Mr. the resolution and firmness of men who 
Leybourne, or the Christian zeal of the showed that they had virtue enough to 
reverend Historian of the Yaldois — no-! resist the temptations held out from 
thing could carry him farther up the Wynyard and Seaham Harbour, and to 
poll than the bottom thereof: l*oor, despise the anathemas thundered against 
ill-used child of grace — to be so scurvily them from the Cathedral Church of 
rejected at the hands of those to whom Durham. Corruption supported Mr. 
he might have been a saintly protector Trevor on one side, and terror on the 
from the demoralization of •* beer,” and other. T(je meanest arts, the most 
a pattern in the paths of temperance, viperous menaces, were alternately em- 
good converse, and politeness ! Verily, ployed to cajole and intimidate. The 
our very bowels yearn with pity for his freemen were attempted to be bought 
fall. His bones must have been almost off by work in / Lord Londonderry’s 
as grievously shaken as Alderman collieries, — and many of them were so, 
Thompson’s by the tumble. He — anil the tradesmen of the town were 
must never attempt to climb again — or threatened with the loss of the college 
h-is next fall may be his death. We custom if they dared to vote against the 
complain only of one part of his conduct sanctimonious impostor whom the Rev. 
more immediately connected with the Mr. Davisox, in mockery we presume, 
three days of the election. It is said thought proper to designate as a friend 
that the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to the privileges of the people of Dur- 
who had (like Mr. Trevor) a great ham! Lordly prelates and their menials 
aversion to swearing, was about to were associated in this becoming occu- 
quit his court at the end of a term, pation — and it is with feelings of regret 
without taking leave of the bar, when we hear that one Prebendary, in parti- 
a young barrister exclaimed, “ He cular, distinguished himself by the zeal 
might have said D — n you $*’ over- with which he exerted himself in behalf 
hearing which his Lordship stepped of Mr. Trevor amongst those whose 
back, smiled, bowed, and retired, plighted faith should have guarded 
Now what Ave disliked most in Mr. them from such intrusion. It is need- 
Trevor's electioneering life, was the less to say, that these efforts were, i* 
manner of his leaving it. He did not, frequent instances, successful in their 
on the last day of the contest, when his object. We blame not the voters for 
term was over, condescend to appear this, but the individuals who, having 
before the electors, even to say, “ D— n shown such an unseemly contempt for 
you !" To be sure, he might have been moral obligation in others, almost pro- 
influenced by prudential breeches-pocket voke the conclusion that its ties do not 
considerations in stopping away, as his fetter their own actions, 
reverend friend who nominated him But if men in a situation to be coerced 
was present, and might, in his magis- by the stern hand of clerical power were 
terial capacity, have fined him 5s. for compelled to vote contrary to their con- 
swearing, which would have been a sciences, and inconsistently with their 
grievous affliction, plus his other losses, known political opinions, and were, on 
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such grounds, objects rather of sym- 
pathy and compassion, than of scorn 
and contempt, what can we say of the 
conduct of men whose situation i.i life 
is of the highest — who are rich in 
worldly possessions — above the c.ires of 
the times — beyond the reach of priestly 
vengeance, or the grasp of aristocniti c 
hostility — albeit great sticklers for re- 
form— clamourers for the bill at one 
county meeting, and, at another, casti- 
gatorsof the people for their supineness 
in demanding the “ pepper and salt’* 


WOLVERHAMPTON ELECTION. 

Mr. Nicholson felt himself called upon 
in the first place cordially to thank the re- 
turning-officer'* for the very impartial and 
satisfactoiy way in which they had perform- 
ed their arduous duty. He had to thank the 
candidates for the kind and gentlemanly 
feeling which had been manifested towards 
him; he was satisfied although he was at the 
bottom of the pull, and he was aware that 
lie did not leave a particle of ill feeling be- 
hind him. He came among them a perfect 
stranger, with nothing but public principle 
to recommend him ; he had stated at the 


necessary for our political existence — 
what shall we say when we see such 
men — even ‘‘George Townsend Fox, 
Esquire,” of the South Bailey, Dur- 
ham, and of Westoe, South Shields, 


conclusion of his piintod address, tlnit if those 
! principles were echoed by the electors of 
| that great borough, he was willing to go to 
j the House of Commons. There was one 
thing in which that borough took a proud 
1 pre-eminence even over the great metiopolis. 


bartering his public character for the j 
world’s contempt, and voting for the | 
nominee of a borough mongering lord 1 
— one of the fiercest destroyers of 
the 41 pepper and salt” — to exclude aj 
stanch supporter of “the Bill,” and by 
so doing to neutralize the voice of the 
city of Durham in the legislature ? j 
To condemn truckling on the part of 1 


Mr. lirote, than whom there was not a more 
aide or coriect man, had complained in one 
of his addresses that lie dul not fear an open 
rnentif, but that he had been assailed by the 
thousand tongues of slander ; it was a pioud 
thing, however, for 'V olverhampton, that 
not a handbill had been circulated attacking 
private chat acter. They had unswcied the 
appeal winch lie had made to them in a man- 
ner most gratifying to his feelings, and lie 
coidiallv thanked them. The only difference 


a poor man, and to pass over iu silence 
the pitiful baseness of this traitorous act 
on the part of a rich one, were to 
reverse the principles of justice, — to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
But we cannot gulp the monster ; and 
we hold him up as a mark and warning 
to others. Richard says, “ Great men 
have greater sins.” Mr. Fox, degenerate 
to his name at least, is a living proof of 
the truth of the apophthegm. 

To conclude, we can only remark, 
that while many instances have occur- ! 
red, in reference to this election, to 
prove the necessity of the ballot , the 
Asult shows the advantage of taking 
the power of returning members to 
Parliament out of the hands of the 
borough mongers and placing it in those 
of the people. Mr. Chaytor is a tried 
reformer ; and in addition to Mr. £Iar- ' 
land being the son of one of the oldest 
and best reformers in the kingdom, his j 
speech gives token that, in electing! 
him, the inhabitants of Durham havej 
secured the services of a well-informed, \ 
intelligent, and able man. j 


between him and Mr. Whitmore wits, that 
he (Mi. N.) had stated his sentiments deal !y 
in this teen distinct proposition*, and Mi. VV. 
felt it right before he pledged himself to 
have the benefit of the great council of the 
nation, and to be guided by its deliberations. 
(Heat, hear.) The necessity of fair discus- 
sion had ju^t been pioved by the speech of 
the lev. gentleman whom they had had the 
pleaMiie of healing ; tlieie was not a syllable 
in that speech in which he did not cordially 
agree; but whether lie should go farther 
than the rev. gentleman, was another question.. 
There was a gentleman connected with the 
press there present, and he trusted lie would 
do full justice to that admirable speech. Mr. 
Leigh had said that he would suppoit Mr. 
Whitmore precisely on the grounds which lie 
(Mr. N.) had laid down, and Mr. Whitmore 
had done himself great injustice in not stat- 
ing distinctly that lie would biing in a bill to 
remove the laws that oppressed the Dis- 
senters. No doubt it was a matter for “future 
consideration blit Mr. Leigh had said that 
he wouldj not support Mr. VV. if he did not 
bring iu a bill to do away with church-rates. 
(No, no.) The only difference between him 
and Mr. W. was, that he (Mr. N.) had made 
up his mind ; it was not a matter for discus- 
sion ; he. had decided it ; the Dissenters had 
protested to the world that they would not 
bear the burden any longer. Therefore was 
it that the army cost ten millions, and that 
half a million was voted in the last Parliament 
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increase the army for the purpose of col- 
lecting that tax in Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. LtiiGH observed that his remaiks ap- 
plied to church-rates, and not to tithes. 

Nicholson resumed : He would not 
accept tiled r votes for seven years; he was 
content -jrith three ; and it was his duty then 
to come and say to thmii, “ Heie is yom 
trust ; it 1 have not discharged my duty 
faithfully, i eject me and send another/’ 
(Loud Cheers. J The necessity of the ballot 
had been most satistactoiily proved within 
that week, in that very county; Stafford and 
Dudley, and lie believed he ni'ght add \\ al- 
sall, had presented the disg* , ireful and ini- 
quitous scenes of men being publicly bought, 
like cattle, with the vety public money; 
bought like sheep in the pen, at the price 
ol fi mu 1/. to 20/., and the man that waited 
longest got the most money. (Shan.**.) He j 
appealed t> the lion, vlcmhci Mr. Wlist- j 
more i if lie w ould not bring in a bill to enable 
the electois to give th u ir votes utflum t bung 
subject to this flagitious ult'icft on their mot a is , 
and whither he would not s arc the count iy 
fi om the foul stum which Inc scenes at Stafford 
had fiicil upon a /nation of it* inhabitants. 
lie entirel) iMfeied with Mr. Whitmore on 
the subject ot the Corn Laws; Mr. W. was 
connected with tlie landed mteicst, and was 
dee f d\ roneeined in the exi-teine of a pro 
tccting duly. Mr. W. had spoken ot himsctf 
as a Jarrnu —as a cultivator ot the soil ; now 
be would siippos * that M*. W. supplied that 
immense po.ula' mu with food. I\ 1 r. VV T . had 
said that a ptotecting duly was nocessaiy, 
but lie Mr. *\.< maintained that every skilling 
of such duty was ( alien out of their pockets. 
He had a little calculation in his pocket, 
which he would lay before til *m ; lie would 
suppose tli.it Mr. Irhtt mm c supplied the popu- 
lation of JVulvci funnpton with bread ; lie would 
take that population at 30,000 ; and suppose 
that tlieii bread cost them 80,000/. a-\eai, at 
the rate ol Is. per week tor every individual. 
Mr. Whitmore was for putting 10.?. upon 
every quarter of wheat; and taking it for 
granted that their bread cost them 80,000/ 
a-year, at 10s. a quartei, there was a direct 
tax ot 13,000/. a-vear in the shape of pro- 
tecting duty, which Mr. IV. put into his pocket 
as a farmtr , and, be it remembered, they 
paid. (Loud cheer**.) He only brought this 
forward to show how deeply injurious to a 
mail til act n ting population were monopolies. 
He would tell them the history of mono- 
polies : when one of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land wanted money, he went down to I he 
merchant* of Loudon, and obtained it fioin 
them, and he had nothing to give in return 
but some exclusive puvilcges; thus the East | 
indla Company had obtained its chartei , and i 
had made itself a great nuisance to England . 
Mr N hereenteied into the statements re- 
snectiug the price of tea. With regard to 
taxation Mr. N. continued, the taxes m round 
numbers’ might be stated at 50 millions, and 


almost all of that sum came from the poor 
man. (Shame.) Tea, sugar, coffee, and the 
other necessaries of life, were taxed from 
100 to 300 per cent. He would repeal the 
whole of that system of taxation , which de- 
manded money from them, and put a tax on 
property , which no one could object to. 

, The German, Dutch , and French Kings, 

! and the whole of the Buonaparte family, had 
1 their property in. the British funds, and did not 
pay one farthing towards the expenses of the 
! state . Was it not just — was it not necessaiy, 

| then, that the whole system of taxation should 
) be changed ! There w r as the malt tax equal 
1 to four millions a year, so that out of every 
I shilling which they earned, 8./, went for taxes ; 
they hud to labour four days in the week for 
taxes, and the other two for ike necessaries of 
hfv.. (Shame.) Let them take off these tuxes, 
and open a fiec trade iu corn, and the happi- 
ness of the people would be increased ten- 
fold ; they would huv * some, chance of seeing 
old England happy , as she had once been ; 
tlieic would be money lor food, money for 
clothing, and abort all money for educating 
the using generation. (Cheeis.j Them were 
many in that great town powerful enough to 
assist in that great woik, and he cutieated 
them to put their slnulder to the wheel. Let 
them give the poor that best of gifts — education , 
and they would make them peaceable ; the 
li.stnicted would contiol the ignorant, and 
they would have no riots. (Loud cheers.) 
Mis only object was to see the wants and 
feelings of that great town properly lepre- 
seuted, and if Mr. Whitmore earned their 
voice faithfully to the House of Commons, 
they would never see his face tlioie again 
except to congratulate them on the fifty-fold 
power which they had acquired. Mr. W. 
was well versed in alt the practices and cus- 
toms of the House (and soiry he was to Sdy 
that there was scarcely one good one), but he 
now’ went in not on the old system; they had 
commenced a ncw r era in legislation, and 
there was scarcely an order on the books of the 
House that he (Mr. NJ would not rescind. 
He had seen millions of the public money voted 
away by only about, oVt members, with as much 
coolness as f they were passing a mere turnpike 
act. He would begin business a little earlier in 
the day ; he would have as little candle-light 
as possible, for it had been said “ in dark- 
ness their deeds are evil.** (Cheers.) He 
did not believe that he had left a single 
enemy behind him in that great town; lie 
w’as sincerely rejoiced that they had put the 
buideu on the shoulders of Mr. Whitmore; 
and if, at any future time, an opening in Iheur 
representation, from any cause should occur, 
though Middlesex or London were to offer 
to return him, he would refuse, if the inhabit- 
ants of Wolverhampton requited his services. 
(Loud cheers.) — It had been suggested to 
him to entieat of them to keep the public 
peace ; Mr. Whitmore was now their sei vant 
(perhaps they might not like'the term) , but 
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nr ill events, he was their ambassador, 

« i* rged with their wishes and their wants, 

. - d as such they were bound to respect him. 
if Mr . W. would adopt as his own the thirteen 
propositions which he ( Mr . N.) had laid down, 
they had given their member thirteen jobs to 
d & — ( laughter ) — and by doing them, lie 
would support Mr. Fryer , who, lie was sure , ' 
would do every thing for the good of the 
people. He should be delighted to hear that 
Mr. Whitmore carried their voice faithfully 
to the House ; it would not be a child’s whis- 
per, but a voice of thunder — the voice of 100,000 
wien, living in a circle of 1 5 miles. ( Loud cheers) 
He hoped that in future they would select 
men from among themselves ; that they would 
not go to London ; he did not indeed see the 
necessity of going even twelve miles . It was 
a great mistake to imagine that great wealth 
or extensive learning was necessary to 
qualify a man to be a member; let him be a 
man of practical knowledge, oj integrity , of 
courage , and of sufficient ability (and they 
had many such amongst them), and lie was 
quite competent to represent them. Mr. N. 
concluded by again thanking them for the 
public spiiit which they had manifested in his 
cause, and by again exhorting tiiem to attend 
to the education of the rising generation , at 
the same time promising any assistance that 
lay in his power. (Loud and continued ap- 
plause.) 


NORTH LINCOLN ELECTION. 

[From, the Morning Chronicle of the 22. inst ) 

Thb proceedings at the North Lin- 
coln nomination appear, from the report 
of them in Drakard's Stamford News, 
to have been exceedingly important. 
The candidates are Sir \V. Ingilby, the 
Hon. Mr. Pelham, and Sir Robert Shef- 
field. 

Here we have a repetition of the pro- 
ceedings in Middlesex. Sir W. Ingilby 
is a decided reformer, and Mr. Pelham 
is a half-and-half reformer, while Sir 
K. -Sheffield is a conservative. The 
gentleman who proposed Mr. Pelham 
gives a plumper for him, and the most 
of the Whigs are, we understand, to 
follow his exam [>le. 

I think (said Mr. Boucherett) Mr. Hen cage 
In raMier insinuated that J vole lor Mr Pel- 
ham, aod give him a plumper, merely because 
1 stand h(* r e ai.d propose him, and not because 
of his political conduct. Now, as to the vote', 
that have been given bv Sir VV. Ing’lby in the 
House of Common-, I have no ohjeciion to 
them, with but one exception. However, as 


to that only one, it is not necessary for me to 
say anything ; but I do object to the inflam- 
matory language which Sir William has used 
during the cauvass through Uhe country. 
(Hear, hear, bear.) Neither Mr. Heneage 
nor the other gentleman who seconded him, 
in nominating Sir W. logilbv, has defended 
him iu the violence of his conduct, and of his 
speeches. 1 repeat, that I object to his vio- 
lence and inflammatory language, and it is 
on this account that 1 withhold my support 
from him on this occasion. 1 differ from Sir 
Robert Sheffield, and 1 differ from Sir W. In- 
gilhy. 1 agree with Mr. Pelham, and 1 vote 
lor him. 

This is Dr. Lushington and Mr. Mi- 
chael Angelo Taylor all over. 

Sir William Ingilby said, 

1 came among the people to see whether 
they would join me, and stand up against the 
tyrannical opposition that has riseu up against 
me ; aud 1 am proud to say that my coalition 
will beat the coalition of all the Tory lords and 
parsons in the county. (Cheers.) I am sorry 
to find that my lion. Friend, Mr. Boucherett, 
lias taken this public opportunity to find fault 
with me and my language. Many people of 
delicate nerves and susceptibilities I know 
have done so ; but what part was f to take 
when called before the people in the manner 
I have been i lor I knew, in the month of 
June, that a secret conclave of tyiannicai 
aristocrats, with their respective chaplains 
(laughter), met in London, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, for the laudable purpose of 
turning me out of the representation of the 
county. 

£ir William proceeds to disclose the 
motives for the coalition against him : — 

1 would a"k you, gentlemen, he says, why 
have I obtained among the middle and lower 
classes more interest and influence than any 
other man in the county? Why, because I 
have spoken a language in which there is no 
trickery. 1 have denounced the place and 
pensiou list, and 1 have laid open to odium the 
particulars of that immense mass of money 
extracted out of the pockets of the people to 
maintain an idle aristocracy aud priesthood; 
and the reason of the opposition to me is, that 
one party fear they will lose the thousands per 
year they are pocketing, and the other party 
are afraid ol having the sinecures they receive 
from that edifice (pointing to the cathedral) 
vvithdiawn from them. (Hear, hear.) Many 
persons talk about my political aspirations. 
Why, I would say to them, what are those 
political aspirations but the general good of 
mankind? (Hear, bear) Have lever tres- 
passed upon the rights and liberties of the 
people? No, I have never done it; hut I 
have always fearlessly, honestly and openly 
advocated their rights, and that one occasion 
to which my friend Mr. Boucherett alludes, 
was the motion that 1 made respecting the 
militia ; but if I stood in the same situation 
again, aud saw the people libelled by the 
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.Lord Lieutenant of the county* 1 would again 
bring forward my motion in the House of 
Commons (cheers) ; and 1 am glad to learn 
that my filfend Mr. Boucherett cannot find anv 
better ground for refusing me his support 
than my motion respoeting the militia. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Pelham differed with Sir W. In- 
gilby about triennial Parliaments and 
the ballot. It was bad to influence 
votes ; but the ballot was also bad be- 
cause we suppose it prevents voters 
front being influenced. But Mr. Pel- 
ham's arguments will satisfy no one 
who has not made up his mind against 
evidence. Ilis creed may be summed 
up in the concluding sentences of his 
speech : — 

If, said he, I am fortunate enough to be 
again returned to Parliament by your free 
choice, 1 will certainly do my utmost to gain 
a thorough reform in die church — a thorough 
reform in the law — and, in fact, wherever re- 
form i« wanted. (Cheers.) I will always as- 
sist as much lies in my power the liberty of 
the subject (continued cheering) ; aud J will 
support the present Ministry. 1 consider that 
both the high lories and the ultra- radicals 
are now very dangerous men, because the’ 
ultra-radicals may destroy that reform which 1 
the majority of the people of England wish 
for, and the others will impede its progress in 
every way they can. Von know my opinions ; 
do not therefore hesitate to come up and assist 
in returning me to Parliament. 1 repeat, I re- 
fer jou to my votes iu Parliament, as an 
earnest of what will be iny future conduct. 
(Three cheers were given for Mr. Pelham at 
the close of his address ) 

Mr. Tennyson exposed the warfare 
against Sir William Ingilby in a mas- 
terly manner : — 

Js there, he said, the slightest doubt, but 
that, if the electors of this northern division 
of the county were left 1o exercise their own 
free will, iny honourable friend, Sir William 
Ingilby— that tried and efficient reformer — 
that honourable baronet who has so long aud 
faithfully served the people — would he re- 
turned to Parliament almost by the unanimous 
voice of the whole electoral houy. (Cries of 
“ He would !” &c.) But he is met, as lie lias 
told you, by a conspiracy of individuals, who 
have subscribed large sums of money, and 
■who have endeavoured to associate themselves 
lor the purpose of opposing him in ever) 
possible way. And why ? Because lie \cn- 
t u red to attack my Lord Bruwulow in the 
House of Commons. From what has fallen 
Jrom Mr. Boucherett, it appears that that was 
his ground for the opposition against him. 
How, gentlemen, what aie the political aspi- 
rations of Sir Wm. Ingilby ? He proposes to 
administer an efficient aud searching reform 
in the church (great cheeiing), aud li* propo- 


ses also to enable you to give your votes at all 
future clectious freely, by establishing the 
vote by ballot. (Hear, hear). These are the 
grounds 1 apprehend, on which all this vio- 
lent opposition is got up against my friend. 
Sir Wm. Ingilby. These are the grounds on 
which it seems Mr. Boucherett opposes him ; 
these are the grounds on which 1 suppose all 
the other gentlemen who formerly supported 
Sir William have now withdrawn their sup- 
port. We have heard that liis inflammatory 
language is au objection to him. Mr. Cob- 
bett toid you that that was his ground of 
opposition, aud believed it was the general 
cause of it amongst his former friends. 
(Laughter.) Why, the inflammatory lan- 
guage, as it is called, is such as you have 
heard from him to-day, and it was called forth 
by the very conspiracy of which l have spoken 
— by that association of squires aud priests 
who have arrayed themselves against him, 
and uow hope to triumph over him. (Cries of 
“ True, true.) 

The following speech discloses vo- 
lumes : — 

Mr. Boucherett replied at some length to 
Mr. Tennyson, and in the course ol his ob- 
servations said, that in writing the letter to 
the secretary of the Market Rasen dinner, he 
had only exercised a right which he would 
not resign, whether called upon by a high 
Tory or a“ low Radical." (Hear, hear, and 
confusion.) 

Mr. Tennyson 'asked if Mr. Boucherett 
meant to apply the term “ low radical" to him 

Mr. Boucherett — Yes, I did. 

Mr. Tennyson — Then I tell that hon. Gen- 
tleman, though it cost all our friendship, that 
I return to him my scorn and contempt — l 
throw at him that siorn and contempt in the 
strongest language in which 1 could imply it 
— and 1 beg that he will deal with it as he 
may deem fit. (Great applause, and some con- 
fusion.) 

Some one in the crowd asked, “ What does 
he mean by low radical ? " 

Mr. Tennyson continued — I thank that 
Gentleman for his question, which I now re- 
peat ; and i beg leave to ask Mr. Boucherett 
another question — Did he authorise, or was 
he priv> to, the publication of his letter m the 
shape of a hand-bill, which has been so exten- 
sively circulated by the friends of Sir Robert 
Sheffield ? ' 

Mr. Boucherett — No, I was not; I never 
heard of its being published until a few days 
ago. 

Mr. Tennyson — Then I should like to know 
who furnished the copy of that loiter which is 
cii culated by the friends of Sir Robert Shef- 
field, whom Mr. Boucherett has not the inan- 
hnr«.<. to support. What is the pitiful course 
he is adopting ? He tells you, my honour- 
able Friend attacked in * Parliament Lord 
Brownlow ; that he used inflammatory lan- 
guage. He wrote that letter, I a^muo, for the 
purpose of supporting Sir Robert Sheffield, and 
yet he is not mau enough to confess it. Let 
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any man boldly state his opinions, as Mr. | 
Pelham, aud, 1 am bound to say, Sir Robert 
Sheffield, have done : but here is a»eutieman 1 
who writes one way and acts another. I | 
cannot descend to defend my-elf from the ca- 
lumnies that honourable Gentleman has stated I 
against me; bur, for vour satisfaction, I will j 
say it is true that 1 did state at the Lambeth ' 
Meeting, that, lor the present, 1 did not think 
tbe ballot was desirable. ( do not admire the 
ballot on principle, and 1 wish I could see the 
day when we should have no tyrannical land- 
lords making it necessary. 1 would that e\erj 
Englishman could act as openly and honestly 
as, by the blessing M God’s providence, I am 
euabled to do ; for 1 never give a vote one way ; 
and promise it another. But a.*tr that meet- j 
ing 1 came down into Lincolnshire to aid my 
honourable Friend, ami here 1 lit an! o( the' 
most scandalous goings on, which converted j 
me to the billot. Even tin*. morning 1 h>a;d J 
an additional fact of mulin' influence. (Cries ■ 
of “ Name.”; Well, 1 will name: Mr. Go-don, I 
son of the dean of Lincoln, wrote to a ten tut • 
at Middle Rasen t j say that lie uiidersto.ul be 
had promise, i a pl"mp:r to Mr. JVlirmi, but . 
he deimnuled that the tenant should gue one 
vote to Sir llobeit Sheffield. ,'Lo.id cr vs of 
“ Shame.” 1 Pei haps Mr. Bouchereit thinks 
this an lion* st proceeuiug! lie thinks \m’ 
tenants are his vassals ! Let him tcli me he 
does not ! lit* knows, it is In*, opiuion : lie 
thinks his tenantry are t » be drive. i 'nt’u poll 
like a flock of ge« -e. lie tell, me I changed 
my opinion of the ballot to s tve my . le^tuin 
for Lambeth ; let any may inquue into the 
feelings of the people ti.eie as to m\ chance of 
success befoic I dec lured m\ self favourable to 
the ballot, ami they will find my support 
was equally etic« tive as n« \v : I do not believe ; 
I gamed a single vote b\ that avowal, while' 
on the contrary I raised against myself a vio* J 
lent Tory paitv. Having said thus much i 
in explanation of what lias fallen from Mr. j 
Rmuheret;. 1 will only tell him in conclusion . 
that 1 do not wi-h to quariel with him : as to j 
his phrase “ low radical,” it does not fit me, j 
and I am re* anlle-s of it ; but d he does not j 
retract what he lias said, 1 must abandon him j 
as he has ahaudoned me. With reference to 
tbe transmission of the rct->rt, it was sent to a 
provincial paper hv a short-hand w riter, and 
as a matter of convenience between journal- 
ists, au early copy, 1 believe at mv recoin- | 
mendation, was sent to a Loudon newspaper. 
(L *ud cheering.) j 

Mr. Boucn l keit — With respect to t!ie 
phrase “ low radical," J applied it only to 
the political conduct of Mr. Tennyson. 1 con- 
ceive his conduct to he of the low radical 
class, and I believe tlu-se persons ate quite as 
great tyrants as the Tory aristocracy. I mean 
by low rad ial, the advocates of the ballot. , 

Mr. T ennysos — Surely, as a ftanch re- 
former you will have some respect for that 
honest man. Lord Althorp ; and he is a friend 
to the ballot. 

Mr. Bouciierltt — 1 mean that low rad'.- ( 


cals seek a reform, not for the purpose of re- 
scuing the constitution, but of destroying it. 
(Loud uproar, and cheering from the Piuks.) 

So it appears that all whp support 
the ballot are low radicals. We sup- 
pose there will be a split in the Cabinet 
as well as among the reformers, ere 
long ; for Lord Althorp must feel some- 
what uneasy, when lie hears men who 
share his opinions held up by pretended 
Whigs as low radicals. 

So the Whigs and Tories are united 
against Sir William Ingiiby in North 
Lincoln, on these grounds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1 Ki.urf st all gentlemen who have 
to write to me, to addicts their letters 
to me at Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
and at no ot 'icr place. Whatever may 
be the place from which I may date to 
them, 1 desire them to address their let- 
ters to me ut Bolt -court, i ami I notify 
that 1 will receive no letters not directed 
to that place. I hope that this notifica- 
tion will be sufficient ; and that no- 
body will direct letters to me at any 
other place. It signifies not at what 
I ) lace I date my letters from, that is the 
place to direct to, this will save a 
great, deal of trouble, and a great deal 
of disappointment. 

Scveial gentlemen have written to 
me for TREES, and I have none of any 
sort to dispose of. 


Mr. CORBETT’S ANSWER to the 
WHIG-MANIFESTO (promulgated by 
Mr. Stanley at Lancaster), agonst 
such members of the new Parliament 
as shall propose a repeal of the Septen- 
nial Bil 1 , or as shall propose the adop- 
tion of the Ballot , will be published at 
Bolt-court, on Thursday , the 10. of 
January, pricu threepence ; and, that 
it may be circulated widely, at 3s. 4 d. 
for 20 copies, and at 12s. 6d . for 100 
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copies. It will contain as much print 
as is usually contained in a two-shilling 
pamphlet. 

COBBETT’S TOUR IN SCOT- 
LAND, including the four Northern 
Counties of England, will be published 
on Thursday, the 10 of January, in a 
neat volume, price 2s. 6d., bound in 
boards. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, Dec. 21, 1S32. 
INSOLVENTS. 

IRVINE, J., London, master mariner. 
WEAVER, T., Souih-st., Spitalfielda, cheese- 
monger. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
PEACHEY, J., Regent- street, ironmonger. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

WILKINSON, J., Eamont- bridge, West- 
moreland, clock-maker. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ARMSON, F., Melcombe-place, Dorset-sq., 
builder. 

AY NSLEY, G., North Shields, grocer. 
BACK, H., Margate, grocer. 
BECKENSALL, J., Oxford-st., wine-mercht. 
BROWN, B., Leeds, flax-spinner. 

CLARKE, J., Birmingham, coal-dealer. 
COURT NEY , T. and G., Old Jewry, clothiers. 
EDNEY, J. juu., Merton, Surrey, victualler. 
GILBERT, J., Regent* street, Westminster, 
bookseller. 

HOWELL, E , Bread-street, wine-merchant. 
PHILLIPS, H., Thame, Oxfordsh., innkeeper. 
REYNOLDS, W. B , Birmingham, draper. 
SURR, J. juu., Belfast, merchant. 


Tuesday, Dec. 25, 1632. 
INSOLVENT. 

TYDEMAN, W., Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
saddler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BROWN, F., Watford, Herts, grocer. 
CRUNDALL, J,, Brixton-road, builder. 


EVANS, H., Narbertk, Pembrokeshire, core* 
merchant. 

FENS HAM, J., Portman-street, Portman-sq. 
carver. 

FREETHY, T., Acton, Middlesex, carpenter. 

HARDWICK, J., White Hart yard, Totten- 
ham. court-road, horse-dealer. 

HUNT, G. F., High-street, Wapping, and 
Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, oilman. 

LEAHY, W., Grove, Great Guildford-street,. 
Southwark, engiueer. 

PHILLIPS, P., J. Cohen, and J. Phillips, 
Birmingham, and Dublin, jewellers. 

PROCTOR, E. K., Hermes-street, Pentonville, 
engraver. 

REES, J., Bristol, bookseller. • 

ROBINSON, W., Stockport, flour-dealer. 

SMITH, N. f Warminster, innkeeper. 

SMITH, W., Port sea, draper. 

STOCK ALL, J., Kidderminster, coal-mercht. 

WILLIAMS, G., Heurietta-st., Mary bonne, 
boarding-house-keeper. 

WILLIAMS, J., Liverpool, builder. 

WRIGHT, IL, Sourhampt&n-street, Camden- 
town, surgeon. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

M*NAB, A., Cupar, Fife, coach- maker. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, Dec. 24.— 
We had a ffood supply of wheat to-day from 
Kent and Essex, but- yery little from the Suf- 
folk coast. The major part being damp in 
hand, was exceedingly heavy sale, at a de- 
cline of from Is. to 2s. per quarter, but fine 
dry samples supported last week's prices ; 
still nothing like a clearance could be made, 
as the demand was very slack, which is gene- 
rally the case at this season. 

The arrival of barley was large during last 
week, considering the abundant supplies there 
had been in the previous fortnight; and the 
extremely depressed state of the malt trade, 
has materially tended to the reduction in the 
price of barley, which was full Is. per qr. 
lower to-day on the fine malting qualities, aa 
well as on the stained sorts ; a few prime 
bright samples obtained 34s., hut from 31s. to 
33s. were the general prices for that descrip- 
tion, and from 23s. to 25s. for the tinged and 
discoloured, and even at those quotations a 
considerable quantity remaiued on hand at 
the close of the market. 

Oats went off slowly, and in small quanti- 
ties, at an abatement of from fid. to Is. per qr., 
except on very fine fresh corn. 

in beaus and peas there is no alteration. 

Wheat 60s. to 62s. 

Rye 32s. to 33s. 

Barley 26s. to 26s. 

■ fine 36s. to 38s. 
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Pw, White 38s. to 48s. 

.. -,>«■■■.■■ Boilers 42s. to 43s. 

— Grey 36s. to 38s. 

Beans, Small 33s. to 40s. 

l'ick (( ■•.....»•••• 33s. to 35s. 
Oats f Potato 21s. to 22s. 

— Feed 18s. to 21s. 

Flour, per sack ...... 50s. to 55s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
■— — — Sides, new.. .44s. to 48s. 

Fork, India, new. . . . 127s. Od. to — s. 

. _ Mess, new ...80s.0d. to — s.perbarl. 
m Butter, Belfast • • • .84$. to — s. per cwt. 

™ w— — Carlow ... ..82s. to 88s. 

— — — Cork 80s. to 82s. 

— — Limerick . . 80s. to 82s. 

■ Waterford.. 78s. to 80s. 

- — Dublin .. ..76$, to 78s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 50s. to 78s. 

— Gloucester, Double.. 46s. to 60s. 

■ — Gloucester, Sitiglc. ..44s. to 50s. 

— Edam 48s. to 50s. 

— Gouda 48s. to 50s. 

Mams, Irish 55s. to 66s. 


SMITHFIELD.— Dec. 24. 

This day's supply of each kind of stock was, 
for that of a Monday, very limited ; hut, owing 
to the carcass markets, and most of the cut- 
ting, or retail, butchers* shops being still 
heavily stocked with their last week's sup- 
plies, the trade was, with each kind of meat, 
very dull With beef and mutton at a de- 
pression of from 2d. to 4d. per stone ; with 
▼cal and pork at Friday’s quotations. 

The beasts consisted of about equal num- 1 
bers of short- horns, Devons, and Welsh runts ; 
the two former principally steers and oxen, 
the latter of all ages, in both sexes, chiefly 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and our western districts ; with 
a few Hereford steers and oxen, Scots, Norfolk 
home-breds, Town's- end cows, &t\, from 
various quarters. 

Full three- fifths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of the 
South Downs, and different white-faced 
crosses ; about one-fifth South Downs ; and 
the.tffemaining fifth about equal numbers of 
SLetkte, Kentish half-breds, and old Leicesters, 
vtith a few horned Norfolks, Herefords, horned 
and polled Scotch and Welsh sheep, horned 
Dorsets, Ac. 

Beasts, 1,023; sheep, 7,580; calves, 36; 
pigs, 130. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Dec. 28. 

The arrivals this week are moderate, but 
the market is dull at the prices of Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. Cons. Ann., shut. 

— • 


On the 5th of January will be published 
THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1833, OF 
THE ATHENAEUM 
LONDON JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS, 

Price Fourpence . 

r|>HE ATHENdEUM is the largest lite- 
rary paper, and contains Reviews, with 
copious extracts, of all important New Works, 
Reports (some exclusively and by authority), 
of all that is interesting in the proceedings' of 
the Learned and Scientific Societies ; with 
Abstracts of the more important papers. Au- 
thentic accounts of all Scientific Voyages and 
Expeditions ; Original Papers and Poems : 
Criticisms on Art, Critical Notices of Exhibi- 
tions, New Prints, the Opera, Concerts, 
Theatres, $tc. ; Biographical Notices of Dis- 
tinguished Men, with Miscellauies— including 
all that is likely to interest the informed and 
intelligent. 

Published every Saturday, No. 2, Catherine- 
street. Strand, London ; and may be ordered 
of all Booksellers. 

The Athenjeum is confined excluxtvely to 
subjects connected with Literature, Science, . 
and Art ; and each yearly volume forms a per- 
fect history for the period, of all that is of 
permanent interest to the informed and intel- 
ligent. It places the reader, however, far 
distant, on an equality, in point of informa- 
tion, with the best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis ; and, the Proprietors being wholly 
unconnected with the book-trade, it will he 
found valuable to Members of Literary So- 
cieties, t» Reading-rooms, Book-clubs, and to 
all Gentlemen, as a guide to the purchase of 
New Works. 

N.B. — It is earnestly requested, that such 
persons as intend to become Subscribers for 
the New Year, will g’ve their orders forthwith 
to a local Bookseller ; as, in consequence of 
the delay at the beginning ’of this year, the 
Proprietors were under the neces^ty of re- 
printing no less than seven numbers. 


END OF VOLUME LXXVI1I. 
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